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THE  BLIND  WORLD  IN  THE  THIRTIES. 

■■iHE  nineteen-twenties — a  strange  decade  not  less  distinctive  than  the  "  naughty 
nineties  " — are  over.  If  they  are  to  earn  any  sobriquet  they  may  pass  into 
history  as  the  "  nervous  "  or  "  uneasy  "  twenties,  for  in  them  civilization  to 
an  unparalleled  extent  lived  on  its  capital  and  its  nerves.  Life  has  never 
been  lived  faster.  Minds  have  never  been  so  much  at  a  loss  for  axioms  and 
postulates.  The  man  in  the  street  has  been  a  jazzing  man  in  a  scintillating 
street,  even  while  the  hearts  of  economists  have  failed  them  for  fear. 
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The  Beacon  takes  a  new  form  as  "  the  thirties  "  begin.  The  Times,  hailing  the  dawn  of 
the  new  decade  with  a  notable  leader,  declared  on  January  ist  that  "  the  one  indisputable  fact 
about '  the  thirties  '  is  that  they  must  be  different."  Let  us  hasten  to  agree.  They  must.  Since 
the  War  men  have  been  groping  for  keys  and  interpretations.  They  have  found  some  that  seem 
to  fit.  In  international  affairs — disarmament.  In  industry — rationalisation.  In  home  affairs — 
political  eclecticism,  if  that  is  the  right  name  for  the  prevalent  contempt  for  partisanship  and 
the  general  willingness  to  believe  that  there  are  good  men  and  good  ideas  in  every  party. 

"A  MANUFACTORY  OF  MANHOOD." 

It  is  well  worth  noting  that  all  these  "  keys  and  interpretations  "  have  one  common  factor > 
namely  the  belief  that  competition  can  be  carried  too  far.  The  futility  of  arming  because  the 
other  fellow  is  arming  is  obvious  at  last  ;  the  fatuousness  of  the  proverb  Si  vis  pacem,  para 
bellum  is  exposed — hence  disarmament.  The  wastefulness  of  producing  a  volume  of  goods 
wholly  in  excess  of  the  possible  demand  has  been  recognised  as  absurd  ;  some  measure  of 
control  seems  to  be  the  only  safeguard  of  quality — hence  rationalisation.  The  idea  that  wisdom 
in  government  can  only  be  achieved  by  organised  squabbling  is  exploded  ;  what  matters  now 
in  politics  is  not  so  much  the  votes  which  a  Government  commands  in  the  Kou^e  of  Commons 
as  its  ability  to  frame  measures  in  accord  with  the  commonsense  of  the  non-party-minded, 
politically  eclectic,  citizen.  The  Times,  to  refer  again  to  its  leading  article  of  January  ist,  suggests 
that,  as,  in  the  last  decade,  too  much  trust  has  been  placed  in  "  financial  ingenuity  M  and  "amiable 
sentimentalism,"  so,  in  the  next,  the  supremacy  of  character  over  circumstance  has  to  be  vindi- 
cated and  a  systematic  policy  for  making  our  country  in  the  best  sense  V  a  manufactory  of  man- 
hood "  has  to  be  pursued.  In  this  argument  lies,  we  venture  to  think,  the  key  to  some  of  our 
own  problems. 
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In  the  Blind  World  we  know  something 
of  "  financial  ingenuity."  For  The  Times  it 
covers  all  the  expedients  devised  to  pay  for 
social  legislation  without  causing  immediate 
economic  disaster.  For  us  it  covers  a  compli- 
cated process  of  earning  money  and  begging 
it  from  a  public  which  is  increasingly — and 
justly — critical  of  the  way  in  which  it  is  spent. 
Of  "  amiable  sentimentalism  "  we  know  some- 
thing too,  for  though  we  recognise  it  as  the 
mainspring  of  much  unselfish  personal  service, 
we  distrust  it  deeply  as  a  motive  in  our  work 
because  the  main  object  of  that  work  is  not  to 
arouse  pity  but  to  make  men. 

THE  BUSINESS  OF  NORMALISING. 

Let  us  then  venture  to  hope,  with  The 
Times,  that  amiable  sentimentalism  will  go 
to  a  discount  in  social  thought,  and  that 
the  paramount  importance  of  so  mitigating 
circumstance  that  character  is  thereby  streng- 
thened rather  than  weakened  will  be  recog- 
nised. In  point  of  fact,  the  wish  in  this  case 
issues  from  observation.  The  public  mind 
has  already  moved  some  distance  in  the 
desired  direction.  That  is  definitely  helpful  to 
us.  It  will  be  harder  in  the  future  to  justify 
eleemosynary  measures  for  the  Blind.  It  will 
be  easier  to  win  support  for  creative  educa- 
tion and  constructive  training  and  for  the 
whole  business — the  term  is  deliberately  used 
— of  normalising  the  economic  and  intellectual 
life  of  the  Blind. 

CREATING  THE  ECONOMIC  INCENTIVE. 

Easier  ?  Yes,  but  always  on  condition 
that  we  run  our  business  in  conformity  with 
the  modern  spirit.  The  public  have  every 
right  to  criticise  ;  their  contributions  make 
them  shareholders  in  our  concerns.  Much 
information,  previously  unavailable,  is  now 
at  their  disposal.  The  Local  Government 
Act,  by  making  Local  Authorities  exclusively 
the  source  of  grants,  has  made  nationalisation 
rather  more  remote ;  but  it  has  brought 
municipalisation  into  the  foreground.  In- 
stitutions and  Societies  in  so  far  as  they  are 
loc.il  in  operation  and  outlook,  are  in  danger 
of  being  taken  over  by  municipal  bodies  which, 
as  they  pay  more  and  more  of  the  piper's  fees, 
will  insist  on  calling  the  whole  of  the  tune. 
It  is  for  ue>  to  remind  the  public  that  purely 
official  action  cannot  produce  what  their  Blind 
fellow  citizens  need.  The  Blind  are  not  con- 
tent to  obtain  ease  and  indulgence  at  the 
public  expense.    They  claim  the  right  to   be 
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self-reliant  and  self-supporting,  and  they 
scorn  "  amiable  sentimentalism  "  even  on  the 
lips  of  municipal  politicians.  To  secure  the 
basic  conditions  for  self-reliance  and  self- 
support  the  economic  incentive  must  be  kept 
alive  in  all  the  industrial  and  commercial 
activities  of  the  Blind.  Voluntaryism  proved 
itself ,  before  "  the  twenties  "  began, incapable 
of  doing  the  work  unaided.  An  equilibrium 
between  State  assistance  and  charitable  enter- 
prise has  been  established  in  the  decade  now 
ended,  and  The  New  Beacon  will  stand  firm 
for  maintaining  that  equilibrium.  The  public 
have  to  be  educated  in  the  case  for  the  Blind 
and  for  private  enterprise  in  their  work. 
Their  sympathy,  partially  alienated  already 
by  conflicting  appeals  and  imperfect  under- 
standing of  what  the  State  and  Local 
Authorities  do,  what  they  do  not  do  and 
what  they  cannot  do,  has  to  be  regained  in 
greater  measure.  The  Blind  World  itself 
must  understand  its  own  case  better,  and  find 
means  of  presenting  it ;  above  all,  recognising 
that  its  case  is  weak  in  so  far  as  it  claims  main- 
tainance  for  unemployables,  and  strong,  in 
so  far  as  it  demands  the  right  to  create  true 
economic  conditions,  the  Blind  World  must 
accept  the  idea  of  Rationalisation  now  current 
in  the  economic  world  around  it.  We  have 
to  find  better  means  of  thinking  and  acting 
together.  The  Schools,  the  Workshops,  the 
Home  Teaching  and  Home  Workers'  schemes, 
the  County  Associations,  the  National  bodies 
all  have  splendid  records.  Their  work  has 
still  to  be  integrated.  Unification  of  collec- 
tions, not  yet  complete,  is  a  beginning.  Co- 
operation must,  in  our  view,  be  carried 
further  in  that  field,  and  in  others  which  lie 
beside  it,  if  the  essential  work  of  the  Agencies 
for  the  Blind  is  not  to  be  overwhelmed. 

GROWTH  OF  CO-OPERATION. 

Happily  the  will  to  co-operate  is  growing. 
The  latest  expression  of  it  is  the  National 
"  Wireless  for  the  Blind  "  Fund,  the  under- 
taking, not  of  the  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  though  that  body  gives  office  accommo- 
dation and  provides  office  services,  but  of  all 
Agencies  for  the  Blind  and  bodies  representa- 
tive of  the  Blind  throughout  England,  Wales, 
Scotland  and  Northern  Ireland,  acting  jointly 
with  each  other  and  with  the  British  Broad- 
casting Corporation.  The  Fund  and  its  object 
have  already  seized  the  public  imagination. 
The  Fund's  establishment  is  a  happy  augury 
for  the  Blind  World  in  the  thirties. 
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HOME  NEWS 

TRIBUTE  TO  SIR  ARTHUR  PEARSON. 

A  delegation  of  war-blinded  officers  and  men,  on  the  anniversary  last  month  of  the 
death  of  Sir  Arthur  Pearson,  placed  a  wreath,  in  the  form  of  St.  Dunstan's  badge,  on  his 
grave  in  Hampstead  Cemetery. 

DUKE  OF  GLOUCESTER  AND  WORCESTER  COLLEGE. 

H.R.H.  The  Duke  of  Gloucester  has  kindly  consented  to  be  present  at  a  dinner  in 
aid  of  the  Endowment  Fund  of  Worcester  College  for  the  Blind,  to  be  given  at  Cloth- 
workers'  Hall,  on  Wednesday,  15th  January. 

BLIND  BRASS  BAND. 

We  learn  that  arrangements  are  being  made  to  form  a  full  brass  band  of  blind  Shef- 
field people.  It  will  be  the  second  of  its  kind  in  the  country,  and  it  is  hoped  that  it  will 
accompany  works  given  by  the  Sharrow  Grange  Choral  Society.  Mr.  Harry  Tait,  con- 
ductor of  the  Sheffield  Police  Band,  is  assisting  in  the  organisation.  At  present  there 
are  about  25  blind  people  available — all  blind  since  birth. 

NEW  WORKSHOPS  AT  WIGAN. 

The  Earl  of  Crawford,  at  Wigan  last  month,  opened  new  workshops  for  the  blind, 
provided  under  a  scheme  of  the  Wigan  Town  Council  and  the  Lancashire  County  Council. 
In  addition  to  providing  work  for  skilled  blind  persons,  the  workshops  will  enable  young 
blind  people  to  receive  training  in  various  trades.  The  area  catered  for  is  Wigan  Borough 
and  the  surrounding  county  area,  extending  as  far  as  Leigh. 

CHRISTMAS  FARE  IN  THE  SOUTH-WEST. 

Six-hundred  hampers — a  new  record — of  Christmas  fare  were  distributed  to  the 
blind  poor  at  Exeter  this  Christmas.  The  scheme  has  been  in  existence  since  Christmas, 
1920,  and  each  year  has  seen  a  new  record.  The  scheme  was  founded  by  its  present 
organiser,  Mr.  S.  M.Taylor, representative  in  the  South- West  of  the  National  Institute, 
and  has  been  ably  supported  by  the  Devon  and  Exeter  Gazette,  whose  editor,  Mr.  Willis 
Watson,  is  President  of  the  Fund  and  took  the  chair  at  this  year's  function.  Sir  Edgar 
Plummer  is  Hon.  Treasurer  of  the  Fund. 

NEW  CENTRAL  CLINIC  FOR  GLASGOW. 

A  meeting  of  the  South- West  of  Scotland  Joint  Committee  on  the  Administration  of 
the  Blind  Persons  Act,  1920,  was  held  on  Dec.  27th,  in  the  City  Chambers,  Glasgow. 
Councillor  Dollan,  Glasgow,  presided. 

It  was  stated  that  the  Department  of  Health  had  agreed  to  the  setting  up  of  a  central 
clinic  in  Glasgow  for  the  examination  of  applicants  for  pensions.  A  remit  was  made  to 
a  small  committee  to  consider  a  proposal  to  transfer  the  Paisley  and  District  workshop  to 
the  control  of  the  committee. 

Councillor  Dollan  was  reappointed  chairman,  and  Mr.  Wallace  Fairweather,  Ren- 
frew, vice-chairman  of  the  committee,  while  as  a  compliment  to  his  work  on  behalf  of 
the  blind,  Dr.  Freeland  Fergus  was  appointed  honorary  consulting  ophthalmic  surgeon 
to  the  clinic. 

GARDENING  INSTRUCTION  FOR  BUND  CHILDREN. 

A  deputation  from  the  Guild  of  Blind  Gardeners  waited  last  month  on  the  Special 
Services  Sub-Committee  of  the  L.C.C.  Education  Committee  to  urge  that  instruction 
in  gardening  should  be  given  in  all  schools  for  blind  and  myopic  children  controlled  by 
the  Council. 

Mr.  Cecil  Chapman  said  the  Guild  had  been  giving  instruction  in  gardening  at  several 
of  the  L.C.C.  schools  for  the  past  six  years,  and  he  thought  the  experimental  stage  had 
now  been  passed.  The  Guild  was  now  giving  instruction  in  six  of  the  Council's  schools, 
and  in  five  other  schools  in  or  near  London.  According  to  the  latest  return  there  were  in 
the  Metropolitan  area  34  schools  where  1,562  children,  totally  or  partially  blind,  and  per- 
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sons  over  16,  were  given  instruction.  The  majority  of  these  schools  were  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  L.C.C. 

The  time  had  now  arrived  when  the  results  of  this  experiment,  which  had  been 
carried  out  at  the  Guild's  expense  in  the  L.C.C.  schools  for  the  past  six  and  a  half  years, 
should  be  carefully  considered  by  the  Education  Committee.  If,  in  the  considered 
opinion  of  the  Council,  the  experiment  had  failed,  the  work  should  be  discontinued 
forthwith.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  L.C.C.  were  satisfied  that  the  training  of  blind  and 
myopic  children  in  gardening  was  of  real  value,  he  would  urge,  on  behalf  of  the  deputa- 
tion, that  the  training  should  be  extended  to  all  the  Council  schools  for  blind,  partially 
blind,  and  myopic  children,  by  teachers  appointed  and  paid  by  the  L.C.C.  Alternatively, 
if  the  L.C.C.  preferred  that  the  Guild  should  continue  to  be  responsible  for  the  work, 
then  the  Council  should  make  a  grant  to  the  Guild  to  cover  the  expense  of  the  instruction. 
The  Guild  was  also  anxious  that  the  L.C.C.  should  employ  as  many  as  possible  of  the 
boys  who  suffered  from  low  or  stationary  myopia  in  the  parks  and  open  spaces.  In  that 
way  the  Council,  could  give  immediate  practical  expression  to  the  recommendations  of 
one  of  their  own  memoranda  of  1926. 

Mrs.  Worsthorne,  chairman  of  the  sub-committee,  who  presided,  promised  that  the 
points  raised  would  be  carefully  considered. 

GREATER    LONDON    FUND. 

Members  of  the  Fund's  Blind  Concert  Party,  who  took  part  in  the  carol  singing 
this  Christmas,  were  invited  by  the  British  Movie-Tone  News,  Ltd.,  to  take  part  in  a 
film  which  was  shown  throughout  the  country  during  Christmas  week.  A  cheque  was 
sent  to  the  Fund  by  the  Company  for  the  services  rendered. 

The  Christmas  programme  began  on  December  18th  and  ended  on  Christmas  Eve. 
Over  30  restaurants,  hotels  and  clubs  were  visited. 

One  or  two  of  the  party  had  the  honour  of  singing  privately  before  H.R.H.  Princess 
Louise,  Duchess  of  Argyle. 

Amongst  recent  events  have  been  the  first  meeting  of  the  newly-formed  "  Helpers 
of  the  Blind  "  at  Hammersmith  ;  the  annual  general  meeting  of  the  H.O.B.,  Uxbridge, 
with  Lord  Langford  in  the  chair  ;  an  At  Home  and  Exhibition,  H.O.B.,  Ruislip  ;  Concert 
at  Redhill,  presided  over  by  the  Mayor  of  Reigate  ;  a  Dance  organised  by  H.O.B., 
Kensington,  attended  by  the  Mayor  and  Mayoress  of  Kensington,  with  a  demonstration 
of  dancing  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralph  Moody  ;  a  Whist  Drive  at  West  Kensington,  organised 
by  Mrs.  Rigg  Howard  with  the  assistance  of  the  Men's  Club  ;  Whist  Drive  and  Dance 
at  Brixton,  organised  by  Mrs.  Macrae  with  the  assistance  of  the  H.O.B.,  Lambeth  ;  and 
a  Primrose  League  Musical  Concert  at  Tottenham,  arranged  by  Miss  Speed-Andrews 
and  the  Howard  Habitation. 

An  afternoon  of  Dance  and  Song,  organised  by  Miss  Nellie  Chaplin,  was  very  suc- 
cessful. An  appeal  was  made  by  Miss  Christine  Silver,  and  the  artists  included  the 
Chaplin  Trio,  Miss  Dorothy  Chaplin  and  pupils,  Miss  Ninette  de  Valois,  Miss  Christine 
McClure  and  Mr.  Frederick  Ranalow.  Later  in  the  month,  the  concert  was  repeated, 
and  an  appeal  made  by  Atiya  Begum  Fyzee  Rahamin,  who  presented  an  antique  silver 
ring  to  the  Fund. 

A  successful  performance  of  "  The  Red  Umbrella  "  took  place  at  the  Century 
Theatre.  It  was  organised  by  Mrs.  Plerbert  de  la  Mare,  and  an  appeal  was  made  by  Mr. 
Walter  de  la  Mare. 

A  Central  Committee,  H.O.B.,  has  been  formed  at  Wandsworth,  with  the  co- 
operation of  existing  Circles  within  the  Borough.  A  Children's  Party  and  Dance  and 
Whist  Drive  were  successfully  organised  last  month,  both  being  attended  by  the  Mayor 
and  Mayoress  of  Wandsworth.  The  Mayor  is  President  of  the  Committee,  and  all 
Members  of  Parliament  for  the  divisions  of  the  Borough  are  Vice-Presidents.  Mr. 
L.  H.  Tatham,  Councillor  Mrs.  Dewar  Robertson,  J.P.,  Mrs.  Basil  Gill,  Councillor 
Hill  and  Mrs.  Mackie  assisted  in  organising  the  events  mentioned. 
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FOREIGN  NEWS 

THE  PALAMCOTTAH  SCHOOLS. 

The  recent  progress  of  the  Schools  for  the  Blind,  Palamcottah,  South  India,  has 
been  entirely  satisfactory  ;  in  spite  of  financial  stringency,  it  has  been  possible  to  pass 
through  the  year  without  the  slightest  reduction  of  activities,  and  although  the  strictest 
economy  will  be  necessary  during  the  ensuing  year,  it  is  hoped  that  the  scope  of  the  work 
will  not  suffer. 

BLIND  RELIEF  IN  INDIA. 

The  Blind  Relief  Association,  Bombay,  which  was  founded  in  January,  1919,  has 
been  trying  to  meet,  during  the  ten  years  of  its  existence,  the  long-felt  want  of  Blind 
Relief  in  India.  While  in  Europe,  America,  Japan  and  other  advanced  countries,  the 
number  of  qualified  men  is  very  large  and  there  is  hardly  a  town  or  village  without  a 
qualified  medical  man — in  India  and  the  East,  though  the  general  diseases  and  diseases 
of  the  eye  are  much  more  prevalent  than  in  the  former,  the  number  of  medical  men  and 
of  philanthropic  agencies  is  much  smaller.  Thus  the  amount  of  work  to  be  done  in  the 
different  centres  is  unlimited. 

NIGHT  CLASSES  IN  NEW  ZEALAND. 

The  report  of  the  Jubilee  Institute  for  the  Blind,  Auckland,  New  Zealand,  states 
that  few  people  realise  the  extent  of  the  work  now  being  carried  out  by  the  Trustees  of 
the  Sir  Arthur  Pearson  Memorial  Fund,  which  Fund  has  a  capital  of  £62,000.  They  are 
in  direct  and  constant  touch  with  practically  every  blind  person  in  New  Zealand.  During 
the  year  the  new  building  has  been  completed  and  various  improvements  have  been  carried 
out.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Trustees,  to  enable  the  workers  to  pass  more  quickly 
through  their  learning  stages,  have  arranged  for  the  holding  of  special  instructional  classes 
at  night — these  have  produced  excellent  results,  and  have  been  well  attended.  For  the 
first  time  an  illustrated  catalogue  of  the  articles  produced  in  the  workshops  has  been 
published.  Finally  it  is  the  desire  of  the  Trustees  to  be  able  to  extend  to  the  700  blind 
people  in  the  Dominion  every  opportunity  to  make  good,  and  one  direction  in  which 
they  feel  they  could  be  of  great  service  is  by  providing  quarters  which  could  be  occupied 
by  blind  men  and  their  families  from  the  South. 

U.S.A.  ACCEPTS  DECISIONS  OF  PARIS  CONGRESS  ON  MUSIC  NOTATION. 

Immediately  before  Christmas,  the  National  Institute  received  a  letter  from  Mons 
Raverat  (Secretary-General  of  the  American  Braille  Press,  who,  it  will  be  remembered, 
acted  as  Chairman  of  the  Braille  Music  Notation  Congress  held  in  Paris  last  April)  in 
which  he  stated  : — 

"  I   have  just  returned  from  New  York,  and  am  happy  to  inform  you  that 

they  (that  is,  the  United  States)  have  accepted  the  decisions  of  the  Paris  Congress 

on  Music  Notation,  so  that  the  five  participating  nations  have  now  thoroughly 

agreed  upon  this  matter." 

The  five  nations  referred  to  are   Great   Britain,  France,  Germany,  Italy  and  the 

United  States,  who  were  represented  by  their  delegates  at  the  Congress.     Nine  other 

countries  signified  their  willingness  to  abide  by  the  decisions  of  the  Congress,  so  that 

in  future  fourteen  European  and  North  and  South  American  nations  will  adopt  a  uniform 

Braille  Music  Notation,  instead  of  each  continuing  to  use  a  style  so  divergent  in  many 

particulars. 

The  advantage  of  this  international  uniformity  of  practice  is  obvious,  and  will 
enormously  increase  the  availability  of  Braille  musical  publications  wherever  issued, 
because  the  notation  will  henceforth  be  understood  by  blind  musicians  all  over  the 
world  just  as  is  the  case  of  the  Staff  notation  used  by  those  with  sight. 
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ACHIEVEMENTS 
OF  THE  BLIND 

BLIND  AUSTRALIAN'S  MUSICAL 
SUCCESS. 

MISS     JOYCE     FREW,     the 
young     Australian      Blind 
Violinist        and       Pianist, 
studying     at     the      Royal 
l    Academy    of    Music,    has 
I    passed  the  Licentiate  Ex- 
Lamination    for    Pianoforte 
Teaching. 

BLIND  GIRL'S  PAPER  ON  FOLK-LORE. 

A  paper  on  "  The  Folk-Lore  and  Customs 
of  Alderney,"  by  Miss  F.  M.  Picot,  formerly 
a  blind  pupil  at  Chorley  Wood  College,  and 
now  in  the  third  year  at  Girton  College,  Cam- 
bridge, was  read  in  Alderney  last  month 
before  the  members  of  La  Societe  Guerne- 
siase.  The  paper  was  very  much  appreciated 
and  aroused  great  interest. 

BLIND  CURATE  FOR  SWINDON. 

At  the  Advent  Ordination  in  Bristol 
Cathedral  the  Bishop  of  Bristol  ordained  as 
deacon  Charles  S.  R.  Adkins,  a  native  of 
Newhaven,  Sussex,  who  has  been  blind  since 
he  was  aged  10.  After  ordination  Mr. 
Adkins  was  licensed  to  the  curacy  of  Christ 
Church,  Swindon.  He  is  a  B.A.  of  Hatfield 
College,  Durham. 

MASSAGE  SUCCESSES. 

Two  blind  students  recently  entered  from 
the  N.I.B.  School  of  Massage  for  the  Charter- 
ed Society's  examinations  have  both  success- 
fully qualified  : — Mrs.  Alexandra  A.  Milling- 
ton — Gardner  Scholar  ;  Mr.  G.  Archie 
Brown — St.  Dunstan's  Candidate.  The  form- 
er student  has  been  helped  to  train  by  the 
Hampshire  Association  for  the  Blind  and  the 
Hampshire  Education  Committee,  in  co- 
operation with  the  National  Institute. 

Mrs.  Millington  has  started  a  well  equipped 
and  comfortably  furnished  private  clinic  at 
Bush  House,  Aldwych,  where  patients  can  be 
received  for  Massage  and  Electrical  treat- 
ment. Blind  masseurs  and  masseuses,  who 
hold  the  recognised  qualification,  work  only 
on  the  recommendation  and  instructions  of 
a  registered  medical  practitioner. 
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A  unique  opportunity  is  offered  by  Mrs. 
Millington's  settlement  at  Bush  House,  as  we 
understand  no  other  masseuse  is  practising 
in  the  building. 

BLIND  BOY'S  SUCCESSES. 

Following  other  remarkable  academic  suc- 
cesses, Gerard  Miller,  a  Preston  Catholic  boy, 
who  has  been  blind  from  birth,  has  just 
passed  the  preliminary  examination  of  the 
Oxford  Honours  School  of  Jurisprudence. 
He  intends  to  become  a  solicitor. 

In  spite  of  his  disability,  he  has  become  an 
expert  in  swimming,  rowing  and  chess.  He 
has  played  chess  for  Worcester. 

BLIND  MAN  AS  CATTLE  JUDGE. 

Although  blinded  while  serving  in  Pales- 
tine, Mr.  J.  T.  Scrymgeour,  of  Warwick, 
Queensland,  one  of  St.  Dunstan's  men,  has 
made  a  name  for  himself  as  a  judge  of  cattle 
in  Australia. 

He  came  to  St.  Dunstan's  and  was  trained 
in  poultry  farming ;  then,  going  back  to 
Australia,  established  a  stud  farm. 

Mr.  Scrymgeour  is  said  to  have  amazingly 
sensitive  hands  and  touch. 

By  running  his  fingers  over  the  beasts  he 
can  tell  exactly  on  what  animals  the  sighted 
judges  will  bestow  prizes. 

He  will  handle  a  dozen  beasts  in  one  class, 
and  yet  a  year  after,  if  one  of  these  beasts 
should  again  pass  through  his  hands  he  can 
tell  the  animal,  and  remember  its  whole 
history. 

OPEN  SCHOLARSHIP  WON  AT  OXFORD. 

A  blind  student  at  Chorley  Wood  College, 
Miss  Hazel  Winter,  has  achieved  the  remark- 
able success  of  winning  a  £60  open  scholar- 
ship for  history  at  the  Lady  Margaret  Hall, 
Oxford.  She  is  18  years  of  age,  and  at  her 
examination  had  to  compete  with  the  best 
woman  university  candidates  in  the  country. 
She  has  studied  at  the  College  since  1924. 
She  passed  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
School  Certificate  in  March,  1929,  with 
credit  in  all  seven  subjects  taken. 

DOLL'S  HOME  BY  BLIND  WORKER. 

John  Todd,  a  blind  Dundee  upholsterer, 
has  just  finished  the  model  of  a  house,  with 
electric  installation.  It  is  described  as  a  re- 
markable piece  of  ingenuity  and  craftsman- 
ship.    The  work  has  taken  up  Mr.  Todd's 
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spare  time  for  three  months.  His  measure- 
ments were  made  with  a  rule  which  he 
adapted  himself  to  the  Braille  system.  He 
was  assisted  by  fellow-workers  at  the  Royal 
Institution  for  the  Blind,  Dundee — one  of 
the  blind  women  upholsterers,  for  example, 
being  responsible  for  the  curtains,  the  pouffe, 
and  some  of  the  furniture.  The  house  was 
exhibited  at  the  Institution  on  Christmas  Day. 

JAZZ  COMPOSER-AND  CHURCH 
ORGANIST. 

William  Neill,  M.A.,  ex-student  of  Edin- 
burgh University,  and  now  organist  of 
Greenbank  Church,  has  not  let  blindness 
interfere  with  his  career  as  a  musician  and 
composer.  Already  he  is  on  the  road  to  fame 
as  a  composer  of  popular  music  ;  and  his 
waltz  "  Why  Did  You  Say  ?  "  was  one  of  the 
outstanding  successes  of  the  year.  Another 
number,  "  Lisette,"  is  to  be  recorded  and 
broadcast. 

"  Following  my  first  success,"  says  Mr. 
Neill,  "  I  spent  some  time  conducting  dance 
orchestras.  I  soon  gave  it  up,  however,  as  I 
am  really  an  organist,  and  the  constant 
regular  rhythm  of  jazz  became  tiresome. 
Debroy  Somers  and  Jack  Hylton  have  both 
interested  themselves  in  me.  The  apprecia- 
tion of  my  friends  and  fellow  students  more 
than  anything  else,  however,  has  repaid  me 
for  my  efforts." 

A  FAMOUS  ENGLISH  BLIND  VIOLINIST. 

Dr.  Ernest  Whitfield,  the  famous  English 
blind  violinist,  has  recently  added  to  his  Con- 
tinental reputation — already  very  consider- 
able— by  giving  two  highly  successful  Violin 
Recitals  in  Holland,  viz  : — at  the  Pulchri 
Studio  Hall,  The  Hague,  and  at  the  Muziek 
Lyceum  Hall,  Amsterdam;  at  each  concert 
he  was  accompanied  by  Van  der  Pas,  a  well- 
known  Dutch  musician  and  pianist. 

Dr.  Whitfield  had  an  enthusiastic  reception 
and  was  specially  commended  by  the  music 
critics  of  a  number  of  important  Dutch 
newspapers.  The  critic  in  De  Standard 
wrote  : — "  Ernest  Whitfield  is  one  of  the 
finest  artists  we  have  had  for  some  time. 
Here  is  violin  playing  of  the  first  rank,"  and 
others  were  equally  commendatory. 
r^Dr.  Whitfield  has  made  several  successful 
Recital  tours  on  the  Continent,  and  has  played 
as  soloist  at  some  of  the  most  important 
concerts  in  the  greater  cities  of  Italy,  Austria 
and  Germany.    He  has  also  given  Recitals  in 


Finland  ;  while  he  is  a  familiar  figure  on  the 
principal  concert  platforms  in  London  and 
the  Provinces,  as  an  artist  of  front  rank. 

VICTORY  OVER  BLINDNESS. 

In  October  (1928)  a  young  blind  Sheikh 
from  a  village  north  of  Tripoli  came  down  to 
the  School  for  the  Blind  in  Beyrout.  K.  is  a 
man  of  some  twenty-two  to  twenty-five  years 
and  has  been  blind  from  birth.  He  is  very 
intelligent  and,  in  spite  of  his  blindness,  has 
studied  systematically  and  has  a  good  know- 
ledge of  classical  Arabic.  He  is  one  of  those 
seekers  after  truth  met  with  from  time  to 
time  in  all  religions.  In  his  quest  he  applied 
himself  to  the  fuller  study  of  the  religion  of 
his  people,  advancing  from  one  stage  of 
initiation  to  another,  always  more  dissatisfied 
the  farther  he  penetrated  into  its  "mysteries." 
Finally  he  determined  that  a  religion  which 
had  no  place  for  women,  which  was  full  of 
childish  trivialities  and  which  made  profession 
of  Islam  while  secretly  renouncing  its  doc- 
trines, could  not  be  this  true  faith.  Evidently 
the  Moslem  religion  must  be  higher,  else  why 
profess  to  follow  it  ? 

He  determined  to  make  a  fuller  study  of 
that  religion,  but  meanwhile  desired  to  earn 
his  independence.  His  father,  whose  life  he 
could  not  respect,  and  the  other  Sheikhs  lived 
on  the  alms  of  their  followers.  He,  too,  had 
a  right  to  do  so,  but  felt  it  to  be  degrading. 
How  could  he  accept  the  hard-won  earnings 
of  a  poor  cobbler  with  a  family  of  his  own  to 
support  while  he  himself  was  idle  ? 

He  heard  of  the  Industrial  School  of  the 
British  Syrian  Mission.  "  Its  fame  had  gone 
throughout  all  Syria,"  and  he  sought  admis- 
sion. K.  had  not  been  long  at  the  School 
before  it  was  realised  that  he  was  no  ordinary 
pupil.  His  keen  mind  drank  in  eagerly  the 
Gospel  teaching.  "  This,"  he  said,  "  must 
be  the  true  religion,  there  can  be  nothing 
higher." 

He  became  a  catechumen  and  joined  the 
Pastor's  preparation  class.  Later,  desiring  to 
share  the  Gospel  with  his  own  people,  he 
returned  home.  Except  in  the  case  of  a 
younger  brother  who  was  led  to  share  his 
convictions  he  met  with  fanatical  opposition, 
and  with  the  consent  of  his  own  parents  was 
destined  by  the  tribesmen  to  death.  With 
great  difficulty  he  escaped,  but  was  kidnapped 
and  again  almost  miraculously  escaped  and 
rejoined  the  Mission. 
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THE  UNEMPLOYABLE 
BLIND. 

Report  of  Advisory  Committee. 

Acting  upon  a  recommendation  made  in 
the  Seventh  Report  of  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind,  and  based 
on  the  opinion  that  the  term  "  unemploy- 
able "  as  applied  to  a  category  of  blind  people 
did  not  convey  a  true  impression  of  the  cir- 
cumstances, the  Minister  asked  County  and 
County  Borough  Councils  to  make  a  detailed 
return  of  (a)  the  general  circumstances,  and 
(b)  the  financial  circumstances  of  unemploy- 
able blind  persons  over  16  years  of  age, 
ordinarily  resident  in  their  area.  The  Report 
on  the  Unemployable  Blind  before  us  sum- 
marizes the  deductions  made  by  the  Advisory 
Committee  from  these  returns,  and  puts 
forward  certain  recommendations. 

The  number  of  unemployables  has  in- 
creased during  the  period  from  31st  March, 
1927,  to  31st  March,  1928,  from  31,667  to 
36,485,  and  forms  71.8  per  cent,  of  the  total 
blind  population  as  compared  with  67.6  per 
cent,  in  the  previous  year. 

Of  these  unemployables,  the  returns  show 
that  5,111  are  resident  in  Institutions, 
namely  :  763  in  Homes  and  Hostels  for  the 
Blind  ;  3,130  in  Poor  Law  Institutions  ;  909 
in  Mental  Asylums  ;  309  in  other  Institutions. 

As  the  number  of  persons  in  Homes  seems 
small,  the  Committee  recommends  that 
County  Associations  should  be  invited  to 
consider  whether  there  is  any  need  for  ad- 
ditional Home  accommodation,  and  if  so, 
whether  existing  Homes  should  be  extended 
or   new    Homes   established. 

Unemployable  blind  persons  living  at 
home  or  in  lodgings  number  31,374.  The 
great  majority  are  living  under  the  protective 
influence  of  parents,  children,  relatives  and 
friends,  but  4,573  are  living  alone,  and  the 
Committee  recommends  these  to  the  special 
care    of   the    Voluntary    Agencies. 

The  mentally  and  physically  defective  blind 
number  6,565  or  18  per  cent,  of  the  total 
number  of  unemployable  blind.  The  large 
proportion  apparently  live  at  home,  un- 
provided for,  and  a  close  study  of  their  re- 
quirements is  recommended. 

The  returns  on  the  financial  circumstances 
of  the  unemployable  blind  show  that,  before 
receiving    any    grants,    only    48.7    per    cent. 


possess  means  exceeding  15s.  a  week ;  while 
after  receiving  such  grants,  66  per  cent,  have 
means  exceeding  this  figure.  It  should  be 
borne  in  mind,  however,  that  the  assessment 
of  means  has  many  difficulties.  Probably,  in 
many  cases,  the  value  of  such  benefits  as  free 
board  and  lodging  have  been  underestimated. 

After  allowing  for  such  weaknesses  in  the 
returns,  however,  the  Committee  considers 
that  the  figures  do  not  reveal  such  a  standard 
of  means  as  it  would  wish  to  see. 

To  remedy  this  situation,  the  Committee 
makes  several  suggestions.  It  thinks  that  a 
reduction  of  the  age  from  50  to  40  for  the  re- 
ceipt of  Old  Age  Pensions  by  blind  persons 
would  be  justified.  It  also  considers  that 
Local  Authorities  should  provide  assistance 
to  the  blind  by  virtue  of  the  Blind  Persons 
Act,  1920,  and  not  by  way  of  poor  relief. 
Although  some  60  out  of  the  146  Local 
Authorities  concerned  have,  in  fact,  adopted 
definite  schemes  for  financial  assistance  of  the 
unemployable  blind,  under  the  powers  of 
Section  2  of  the  Blind  Persons  Act,  the  ar- 
rangements made  for  such  assistance  vary 
very  considerably  in  different  areas,  leading 
to  a  wide  variation  in  individual  circumstances 
in  different  parts  of  the  country.  The  Com- 
mittee, therefore,  considers  that  the  time  has 
come  for  a  serious  attempt  to  remove  such 
anomalies,  and  that  all  Local  Authorities 
should  adopt  a  comprehensive  scheme. 

Various  observations  are  made  for  con- 
sideration when  framing  such  a  scheme.  A 
definite  standard  of  relief  should  be  adopted 
after  full  consideration  of  all  local  conditions 
that  affect  cost  of  living,  etc.,  and  it  should 
be  higher  than  that  for  Poor  Law  Relief, 
because  greater  assistance  is  generally  re- 
quired to  relieve  the  destitution  of  the  blind, 
and  their  handicap  deserves  some  compensa- 
tion. Generally  speaking,  the  Committee 
considers  that  an  income  of  25s.  a  week  is 
required  under  urban  conditions  for  a  blind 
person  living  alone  ;  of  18s.  a  week  in  the  more 
rural  areas  of  the  counties ;  and  of  from 
20s.  to  25s.  in  the   more  urban  areas. 

The  Committee  thinks  it  desirable  that  the 
sighted  dependents  of  the  unemployable 
blind  in  need  of  assistance  should  be  dealt 
with  through  the  same  channel  as  the  un- 
employable blind  themselves.  Such  a  course 
is  possible  under  the  Local  Government  Act, 
1929. 
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A    PROGRESSIVE    POLICY. 

THE  object  of  the  New  Beacon  is  illustrated  by  its  title.     Each  month  it  will  try 
to  throw  a  continually  renovated  light  on  the  actions  and  the  problems  of  the 
Blind  World,  and  the  ideal  before  it  might  well  bear  for  device  the  lengthening 
rays  of  the  rising  sun. 
It  will  provide  a  chronicle  of    all  important  events  at  home  and  abroad  ; 
it  will  open  its  pages  to  the  discussion  of  all  matters  relative  to  the  amelioration 
and  interests  of  lhe  blind;   it  will  act  as  a  means 'of   communication  between 
the  blind  and  those  with  sight  who  are  actively  concerned  in  their  welfare  ;    and  although  its 
main  subject  is  the  Blind  of  the  British  Empire,  an  important  feature  of  its  policy  will  be  the 
fostering  of  cordial  and  useful  international  relationships. 

To  accomplish  these  tasks  effectively,  we  need  the  support  of  everyone  at  home  and  abroad 
who  has  any  expert  knowledge  to  impart.  We  assume  that  every  person,  blind  or  with  sight, 
who  is  working  for  the  benefit  of  the  blind  in  whatever  locality  desires  to  affect  for  good  as  many 
sightless  people  as  possible,  and  it  is  our  earnest  wish  to  promote  this  general  desire  to  serve 
the  multitude  rather  than  the  few,  all  agencies  for  the  blind  rather  than  a  specific  institution, 
the  blind  of  all  nationalities  rather  than  those  of  a  single  nation.  We  are  convinced  that  there 
are  many  men  and  women  engaged  in  local  work  in  different  parts  of  the  country  and  in  foreign 
countries  whose  specialized  labours  have  equipped  them  with  a  knowledge  which  only  they 
possess,  but  whose  insular  situation  deprives  the  Blind  World  as  a  whole  of  the  fruits  of  their 
unique  experience.    We  want  to  collect  this  knowledge  and  to  distribute  it. 

Each  month  we  shall  try  to  ensure  our  right  to  the  word  "  New  "  as  part  of  our  title.  All 
journals  are  liable  to  get  into  ruts,  and  the  best  service  a  reader  can  render  a  journal  is  to  help 
in  detecting  the  slightest  sign  of  entry  into  a  rut,  whether  it  be  a  rut  of  policy  or  of  presentation. 
The  Blind  World  to-day  is  definitely  progressive,  mainly  because  many  blind  people  themselves 
have  proved  to  be  vigorous  pioneers,  and  any  journal  published  in  its  interests  must  endeavour 
to  march  side  by  side  with  these  able  and  courageous  leaders. 

Finally,  we  wish  to  emphasize  the  propaganda  value  of  the  New  Beacon  if  its  policy  is 
successfully  carried  out.  As  its  circulation  grows  so  will  grow  the  public  interest  in  work  for 
the  blind.  Accordingly,  we  ask  all  our  present  readers  to  try  to  enlist  their  friends  as  subscribers 
and  thus  to  join  with  us  in  an  earnest  endeavour  to  better  the  lot  of  the  blind  by  promoting 
the  growth  of  national  and  international  understanding,  co-operation  and  concord. 

EMPLOYMENT  OF   BLIND  ORGANISTS. 

From  several  sources  we  learn  that  the  prospects  of  blind  organists  are  not  so  bright  in  this 
country  as  in  some  other  countries,  notably  France.  We  hear  that  those  responsible  for  the 
appointment  of  organists  in  churches  and  chapels  are  very  chary  of  blind  applicants,  and  that 
it  is  exceptional  when  the  application  of  a  blind  organist  is  successful. 

We  cannot  understand  the  reason  for  this  unsympathetic  attitude.  There  may  be  difficulties 
in  this  country  which  do  not  exist  in  France — for  example,  in  the  latter  country  the  offices  of 
organist  and  choir-master  are  generallv  separate — but  these  should  not  be  sufficient  to  deprive 
talented,  though  sightless,  men  of  the  chance  of  competing,  strictly  as  musicians,  as  candidates 
for  musical  appointments,  with  their  sighted  fellows.  The  choice  of  a  profession  for  blind  men 
to  follow  is  only  too  limited,  and  every  opportunity  should  be  given  the  blind  in  those  professions 
in  which  they  have  proved  their  capabilities. 

The  Editor. 
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NATIONAL  LIBRARY   FOR  THE  BLIND 

The  Home  of  170,000  Embossed  Volumes 

By  One  of  its  Many  Friends 

show  that  many  of  them  have  been  provided 
by  the  "  E.  W.  Austin  Memorial  Fund,"  a 
fund  raised  in  memory  of  Miss  Austin,  whose 
devotion  to  the  Library  remains  an  inspiration 
to  all  who  knew  her,  and  one  of  whose  dearest 
wishes,  unfulfilled  till  after  her  death  in  191 8. 
was  to  have  a  special  students'  section,  as 
part  of  the  Library. 

Turning  from  the  University  to  the  School , 
a  group  of  eager  children  might  be  seen 
gathered  round  a  hamper  of  books  just  de- 
livered. For,  through  the  Library,  blind 
children  make  and  renew  their  acquaintance 
with  Christopher  Robin,  Alice  in  Wonder- 
land, Peter  Pan,  and  many  of  the  book  friends 
so  well  known  to  other  children.  Thought 
has  always  been  taken  for  the  Library's 
young  readers,  and  increasing  attention  is 
now  being  given  to  their  needs. 

The  majority  of  books,  however,  are  sent 
to  individuals,  and  a  glance  at  the  Catalogue 
shows  that  provision  has  been  made  for  every 
type  of  reader  from  the  student  of  Kant's 
Philosophy,  to  the  detective  story  enthusiast. 
Here  is  Froude's  "  History  of  England  "  in 
100  volumes,  "  The  Iliad,"  Fraser's  "  Golden 
Bough,"  Lecky's  "  History  of  European 
Morals,"  Lawrence's  "  Revolt  in  the  Desert," 
and  in  the  fiction  section,  "  Jew  Suss," 
"  Memoirs  of  a  Fox-hunting  Man,"  and 
Edgar  Wallace's  latest  thrillers. 

Contemplating,  either  in  reality  or  imagin- 
ation, the  vast  number  of  volumes  possessed 
by  the  Library,  it  is  natural  to  ask  "  How  do 
they  come  to  be  there  ?  "  The  Library  is 
unique,  for,  like  the  monastic  Libraries  of 
mediaeval  times,  it  has  to  produce  its  books, 
as  well  as  circulate  them.  Most  of  the  books 
are  hand-written  by  voluntary  transcribers, 
of  whom  there  are  now  400.  They  have  been 
specially  trained  by  the  Library's  staff  of 
teachers.  It  usually  takes  about  six  months 
for  a  beginner  to  reach  the  stage  of  efficiency 
necessary  for  book  work,  but  workers  find  it 
an  occupation  of  absorbing  interest,  and  the 
joy  of  achievement  when  their  first  book  is 
transcribed  into  Braille  is  well  worth  the  time 
spent  in  writing  exercises.  The  average  life 
of  a   hand-written    Braille   book   is   twenty 


IF  anyone  asks  "  Where  is  the  National 
Library  for  the  Blind  ?  "  the  answer 
is  "  at  35,  Great  Smith  Street, 
Westminster,  with  a  Branch  at  5,  St. 
John  Street,  Manchester." 
Yet  this  statement  is  far  from 
being  the  whole  truth.  For  since 
Library  is  its  books,  and  its  books  are 
Library,  we  may  say  that  the  Library 
exists  wherever  its  books  are  to  be  found, 
and  that  is  wherever  those  who  cannot  see 
are  reading  them. 

As  the  title  National  Library  implies,  many 
demands  come  from  the  towns,  villages  and 
remote  country  districts  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  but  the  Library  gladly  responds  to 
those  made  from  Canada,  South  Africa,  and 
other  parts  of  the  British  Empire.  In  addi- 
tion, books  are  sent  to  foreign  countries,  to 
France,  Germany,  and  even  as  far  afield  as 
China  and  Japan — all  over  the  world,  in  fact. 
Membership  of  the  Library  is  free,  though 
readers  meet  the  cost  of  postage  of  their  books, 
but  for  those  of  very  slender  means  there  is  a 
fund  to  cover  this  expense. 

Because  access  to  the  Library  is  made  so 
easy,  over  10,000  blind  persons  are  able  to 
reap  its  benefits  and  the  number  is  increasing. 
Forty  years  ago  comparatively  few  people 
read  Braille,  but  now  even  small  children  are 
fluent  readers,  and  the  cry  from  old  and  young 
alike  is  for  books,  and  ever  more  books.  This 
increase  in  reading  is  due  to  the  improved 
educational  facilities  and  to  the  wonderful 
advance  in  the  Home  Teaching  Services. 

As  may  be  supposed,  the  needs  and  tastes 
of  these  10,000  people  are  extremely  varied. 
Obviously,  only  a  small  proportion  of  the 
enormous  number  of  books  published  an- 
nually can  be  transcribed  into  Braille,  and  one 
of  the  many  difficulties  of  the  Librarian  is  to 
choose,  not  only  those  that  represent  the  best 
in  current  literature,  but  those  that  are  likely 
to  have  the  most  universal  appeal. 

A  glance  round  the  room  of  a  blind  Uni- 
versity student  would  reveal  books,  borrowed 
from  the  Library,  on  History,  Theology, 
Law,  or  whatever  his  special  subject  might  be. 
A  closer  inspection  of  these  volumes  would 
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years,  so  no  one  who  has  transcribed  a  book 
need  feel  that  the  work  is  ephemeral. 

The  efficiency  of  the  Library's  service  is 
in  no  small  degree  due  to  these  workers. 
There  are  many  books,  which,  owing  either 
to  an  insufficiency  of  funds  or  to  a  limited 
demand,  would  not  justify  the  expense  of 
printing,  and  can  be  most  usefully  produced 
in  Braille  by  these  voluntary  transcribers. 
This  plan  results  in  a  wide  variety  of  books 
being  made  available  to  readers,  and  means 
that  special  individual  needs  can  be  met. 

The  making  of  a  Braille  book,  like  most 
other  human  activities,  cannot  be  accom- 
plished in  a  day,  and  much  work  has  to  be 
done  after  the  sheets  are  received  from  the 
transcriber,  before  the  completed  book  finally 
takes  its  place  on  the  Library  shelves.  Each 
page  has  to  be  carefully  proof-read,  and  the 
necessary  corrections  made.  A  sure  testi- 
mony to  the  Library's  increased  output  is  the 
fact  that  in  1907  it  was  only  necessary  to  em- 
ploy one  paid  corrector,  whereas  now  there 
are  eighteen  proof-readers  and  correctors 
engaged  in  this  work.  The  number  of  volun- 
tary proof-readers  and  correctors  has  also 
rapidly  increased  during  the  last  few  years. 

The  sheets  are  treated  with  shellac  in  order 
to  give  them  greater  lasting  power,  and  the 
volumes  are  then  bound  in  the  strongest 
possible  binding  to  enable  them  to  withstand 
wear  and  tear. 

It  is  a  happy  thought  that  when  duplicates 
of  a  book  are  required,  these  can  be  made  from 
existing  transcriptions.  It  is  still  more  cheer- 
ing to  think  that  this  work  of  copying  is  given 
to  blind  persons,  who  thereby  receive  paid 
employment.  The  Library  employs  98  such 
blind  copyists. 

In  addition  to  the  hand-written  books  the 
Library  obtains  books  in  Braille  and  Moon 
types  from  the  various  printing  houses  for 
the  Blind.  The  majority  of  these  are  pub- 
lished by  the  National  Institute.  An  exchange 
of  books  between  the  Library  and  the  Biblio- 
theque  Braille  in  Paris  is  being  arranged. 

The  Library  possesses  170,632  volumes  and 
issued  231,208  during  the  last  completed 
year.  It  is  obvious  that  a  considerable  organ- 
isation is  required  at  Head  Office.  The 
average  daily  dispatch  is  800  volumes,  and 
this  figure  is  almost  doubled  at  Christmas 
and  other  holiday  times.  It  is  interesting  to 
compare  these  figures  with  those  given  in  the 


Report  for  1890,  when  the  Library  had  been 
in  existence  for  eight  years.  In  those  days 
the  volumes  numbered  1,765,  and  the  217 
readers  were  supplied  with  849  volumes  at  the 
rate  of  a  penny  a  volume.  We  shall  be  par- 
ticularly concerned  with  those  early  days  in 
two  years'  time,  when  the  Library  will  cele- 
brate its  jubilee. 

A  large  part  of  the  amazing  development  is 
due  to  the  Carnegie  United  Kingdom 
Trustees,  who  in  1915  presented  4,500 
volumes,  a  considerable  addition  to  the  then 
existing  stock.  This  increase  emphasised  the 
need  for  larger  premises,  and  in  the  following 
year,  the  Trustees  gave  £12,000  to  enable  the 
Committee  to  take  over  the  premises  in 
Tufton  Street.  In  1926  the  Trustees  again 
came  to  the  rescue  with  a  gift  of  £15,000 
towards  the  cost  of  building  the  extension, 
opened  by  Mr.  Neville  Chamberlain,  in  1927. 

If  there  is  one  event  in  the  history  of  the 
Library  which  stands  out  more  than  another, 
it  is  that  it  was  made  free  to  all  blind  readers 
in  191 5.  To  bring  this  about  had  been  Miss 
Austin's  dream  ever  since  1906. 

It  is  in  memory  of  Miss  Austin  that  Mr. 
Walter  Dixson  founded  the  Braille  Reading 
Competition.  Anyone  witnessing  this  event 
can  hardly  fail  to  be  impressed  with  the  joy 
that  blind  people  can  take  in  reading. 

No  article  on  the  Library  would  be  com- 
plete without  a  mention  of  the  present 
Secretary  and  Librarian,  Miss  Prince.  Her 
work  requires  no  word  of  praise  from  the 
writer  ;  it  is  going  on  amongst  us,  and  may  be 
trusted  to  speak  eloquently  for  itself.  Still, 
it  is  impossible  for  one  who  has  benefited  by 
it  to  refrain  from  expressing  heartfelt  grati- 
tude for  so  much  devoted  service. 

To  appreciate  the  valuable  work  of  all  who 
have  helped,  and  continue  to  help  the 
Library  we  have  only  to  try  and  imagine  the 
blind  world  without  it. 

From  the  earliest  days  a  spirit  of  inform- 
ality and  friendliness  has  always  characterised 
the  work,  and  this  spirit  happily  exists  in 
spite  of  the  efficient  organisation  which  has 
been  gradually  built  up.  It  is  felt  not  only 
by  readers  near  enough  to  visit  the  Library 
in  person,  but  through  letters  by  those  far 
away,  even  abroad. 

For  many,  the  Library — their  Library — 
has  meant  an  exchange  of  outer  darkness  for 
inner  light. 


BEACON 
NATIONAL  NOTES 

BLIND  PENSIONERS. 

Sir  Robert  Hamilton  in  the  House  of  Commons  last  month,  asked  the  Secretary  for 
Scotland  why  13  persons  on  the  island  of  Vidlin,  Shetland,  were  deprived  of  their  pensions 
as  blind  persons. 

Mr.  Adamson  replied  that  hitherto  it  was  considered  too  expensive  to  send  fully 
qualified  experts  to  Shetland,  and  the  Department  of  Health  were  of  opinion  that  blind 
pensions  could  safely  be  awarded  on  the  advice  of  medical  officers  who  were  not  specialists. 
The  results  of  the  visits  by  specialists  to  Shetland  and  also  to  the  Western  Isles  showed 
that  expert  examination  was  necessary  in  certain  cases.  The  Department  were  of  opinion 
that,  save  in  cases  of  total  blindness,  a  pension  should  not.  as  a  rule,  be  awarded  in  future 
except  on  the  advice  of  an  eye  expert,  and  he  was  consulting  the  other  authorities  involved 
with  a  view  to  arrangements  being  made  towards  that  end. 

The  Daily  Express,  in  a  leader  commenting  on  this  matter,  says  : — "  The  results  of 
the  visits  by  specialists  to  these  islands  have  shown  that  expert  examination  is  necessary 
in  certain  instances,  and  in  future  pensions,  except  in  cases  of  total  blindness,  are  not  to 
be  awarded  except  on  the  advice  of  eye  experts.  This  is  highly  satisfactory  from  the  point 
of  view  of  public  policy.  So  far  as  the  pensioners  are  concerned,  Mr.  Adamson  has  made 
it  clear  that  every  consideration  will  be  shown  to  the  individual,  and  that  in  border-line 
cases  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  will  be  given.  This  will  allay  a  good  deal  of  the  anxiety 
that  has  been  felt,  while  at  the  same  time  reassuring  the  public  that  the  taxpayers'  money 
is  not  being  paid  to  individuals  who  have  no  right  to  receive  it." 

EFFECT  OF  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT  ACT  ON  GRANTS. 

Considerable  apprehension  is  felt  by  the  governing  bodies  of  some  Agencies  and 
Societies  fur  the  Blind  lest  the  effect  of  the  Local  Government  Act  will  be  to  deprive 
agencies  of  half  the  grant  due  for  the  financial  year  ending  March,  1930.  The  position 
is  that,  hitherto,  payments  on  account  of  Government  grants  have  been  made  in  each 
financial  year.  The  new  Act  takes  power  in  effect  to  merge  the  amount  outstanding  for 
the  financial  year  1929-30  in  the  block  grant  made  to  Local  Authorities.  The  new  grant 
will  be  paid  by  Local  Authorities  quarterly.  The  amount  received  from  Local  Authorities 
for  the  financial  year  1929-30  may  be  taken  as  including  the  unpaid  moiety  of  grant  for 
the  year  1929-30  and  this  is  the  line  of  defence  adopted  for  the  arrangement  under  the 
Act.  But  it  seems  clear  that  Societies  may  be  actually  prejudiced  by  these  arrangements 
in  either  of  two  eventualities,  the  first  being  the  termination  of  the  scheme  at  the  end  of 
the  first  triennium  and  the  second  the  winding  up  of  any  agency. 

After  receiving  representations  from  societies  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  the 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind  has  written  to  the  Ministry  asking  that  payments  should 
be  made  for  the  whole  year  1929-30  before  March  31st,  1930. 

In  connection  with  the  above  those  interested  should  note  the  following  question 
which  was  put  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  19th  December,  1929,  and  the  Minister's  reply. 

Mr.  Ernest  Brown  :  "  To  ask  the  Minister  of  Health  whether  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  under  the  Local  Government  Act,  1929,  grants  to  voluntary  associations  for  the 
Blind  will  as  from  1st  April  next  be  paid  by  the  Local  Authorities,  and  that  hitherto 
these  grants  have  been  paid  half-yearly  in  arrear,  he  will  state  what  arrangements  have 
been  made  to  ensure  that  any  Voluntary  Associations  for  the  Blind  which  may  find  it 
necessary  to  close  down  after  31st  March  next  will  receive  the  balance  of  grant  earned  by 
it  for  the  year  1929-30  which  will  then  be  outstanding  under  the  arrangement  hitherto  in 
force." 

The  Right  Hon.  Arthur  Greemvood  :  "  I  do  not  anticipate  that  these  circumstances 
will  arise  in  the  case  of  any  of  these  Associations,  but  should  such  a  case  occur  I  shoidd 
be  prepared  to  consider  whether  the  facts  justify  a  further  payment  to  the  Association." 
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POSTAGE  ON  BRAILLE  PAPER. 

In  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  24th  December,  Commander  Southby  asked  the 
Postmaster-General  whether  in  view  of  the  cost  of  postage  on  paper  used  by  blind  persons 
in  writing  in  Braille  and  of  the  poor  circumstances  of  the  majority  of  blind  persons,  he 
will  consider  the  introduction  of  legislation  to  amend  the  Post  Office  Act,  in  order  to 
enable  this  paper  to  be  carried  by  parcel  post  at  a  special  rate  corresponding  to  the  special 
rate  now  charged  for  paper  already  impressed  with  Braille  type  ? 

Mr.  Lees- Smith  :  "I  regret  that  I  cannot  see  my  way  to  introduce  legislation  on 
the  lines  suggested." 

Commander  Southby  :  "  Will  the  Hon.  Member  receive  representations  on  this  sub- 
ject from  those  interested  in  the  blind  ?  " 

Mr.  Lees-Smith  :  "  We  have  received  representations  from  the  National  Institute, 
and  I  should  be  very  glad  to  consider  any  further  suggestions  that  they  make." 

The  National  Institute  is  looking  further  into  the  question,  which  is  obviously 
an  important  one,  with  a  view  to  making  further  suggestions  to  the  Postmaster-General. 

NATIONAL    UNION   OF   THE   BLIND. 

THE  Management  Committee  of  the  National  Union  of  the  Blind  have  held 
a  number  of  most  useful  and  interesting  meetings  during  the  past  few 
months.  The  subjects  submitted  for  discussion  have  each  had  a  direct 
bearing  on  welfare  work  for  the  blind,  and  it  is  the  practice  to  issue  a  synopsis 
of  these  discussions  together  with  special  reports  for  the  consideration  of 
all  Branches  of  the  Societv.  Arrangements  are  being  made  to  devote  a 
reasonable  amount  of  time  to  the  consideration  of  the  League  of  Nations'  Report,  whilst 
other  matters  attracting  attention  are  the  municipalisation  of  workshops  for  the  blind 
and  the  necessity  for  developing  more  definite  employment  facilities  for  blind  musicians 
and  other  professional  people. 

THE  WORK  OF  "THE  TRIBUNE." 

We  hope  it  will  be  found  possible  from  time  to  time  to  include  within  the  pages  of 
the  New  Beacon  a  record  of  these  discussions,  for  they  will  probably  be  found  to  express 
a  point  of  view  that  is  both  thoughtful  and  constructive.  The  Tribune,  a  Braille  publica- 
tion, is  the  official  organ  of  the  National  LTnion,  and  its  pages  deal  exhaustively  with  all 
the  problems  associated  with  welfare  work  on  behalf  of  the  blind.  We  quote  below  an 
editorial  note  which  will  appear  in  the  February  number  of  that  journal  :  — 

THE  OBJECTION  TO  CHARITY. 

"  Now  that  many  County  and  County  Borough  Authorities  are  making  provision 
for  unemployable  blind  persons,  and  in  addition  are  providing  liberal  wage  subsidies  for 
workshop  employees,  it  is  perhaps  opportune  to  express  the  opinion  that,  however 
necessary  and  desirable  such  forms  of  help  may  be,  the  method  that  is  being  followed 
does  not  and  cannot  secure  that  complete  economic  independence  which  so  many  of 
our  friends  are  continually  reminding  us  is  the  goal  of  their  ambition.  They  object,  they 
say,  to  the  administration  of  charity  in  any  form,  but  in  season  and  out  of  season  are 
insistent  in  their  demands  upon  the  resources  of  the  State  and  Local  Authorities.  '  We 
despise  charity,  what  we  require  is  social  justice.' 

ASSISTANCE  HAS  INCREASED. 

"  In  point  of  fact,  is  it  not  true  to  say  that  during  the  past  few  years  the  volume  of 
assistance  secured  for  the  blind  has  increased  by  leaps  and  bounds,  and  this  charitable 
aid  is  being  employed  in  a  variety  of  ways  ?    For  the  most  part  we  have  merely  changed 
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the  form  of  administration,  but  the  volume  of  assistance  is  being  very  appreciably  in- 
creased because  the  rates  and  taxes  of  the  country  have  largely  become  the  sources  of 
supply. 

"  Let  us  have  no  illusions  concerning  this  matter.  Whether  relief  is  provided  by  a 
Voluntary  Agency  or  a  Local  Authority  it  is  in  the  nature  of  a  charitable  gift.  The  amount 
may  vary  in  proportion  to  the  means  at  the  disposal  of  the  administrative  body,  but 
inasmuch  as  the  assistance  is  a  voluntary  gift  the  act  of  charity  is  both  implied  and  under- 
stood. It  is  equally  true  to  say  that  the  greater  the  amount  of  relief  that  is  provided  the 
farther  do  we  stray  from  the  realm  of  economic  independence. 

MORE  LIBERAL  TREATMENT  OF  THE  AMBITIOUS. 

"  The  fact  that  Local  Authorities  have  willingly  undertaken  to  provide  for  unemploy- 
able blind  people  and  have  assumed  responsibility  for  subsidising  the  earnings  of 
workshop  employees  —  both  of  which  are  life-long  obligations — surely  entitles  us 
to  ask  for  more  liberal  treatment  in  respect  of  those  men  and  women  who  desire  to  enter 
useful  avenues  of  employment  not  as  yet  scheduled  within  the  all-too-narrow  ambit  of 
Government  regulations.  Be  it  noted  that  we  are  not  pleading  for  life-long  obligations 
to  be  undertaken  on  behalf  of  these  people.  The  goal  of  economic  independence  is  within 
their  reach.  We  are  merely  urging  that  special  facilities  be  provided  in  order  that  the 
right  kind  of  timely  assistance  may  always  be  available.  In  other  words,  it  is  suggested  that 
an  expenditure  of  £30001-  even  £400  made  upon  a  man  who  is  likely  to  be  self-supporting 
for  the  rest  of  his  life  is  not  merely  sound  economy  but  is  an  evidence  of  that  constructive 
charity  which  is  the  joy  of  the  good  administrator. 

A  PERNICIOUS  DOCTRINE. 

"  We  are  not  unmindful  of  the  fact  that  the  most  carefully  devised  of  all  such  arrange- 
ments can  only  provide  for  the  absorption  of  a  percentage  of  non-seeing  people,  but  the 
facilities  to  be  secured  under  a  system  of  sound  modern  education  should  afford  a  reason- 
able expectation  that  such  a  percentage  will  be  one  of  steady  growth.  We  are  confident 
that  satisfactory  results  will  accrue  so  long  as  the  desire  for  promoting  economic  inde- 
pendence is  not  overshadowed  by  the  pernicious  doctrine  which  affirms  that  because  a 
man  is  blind  he  has  necessarily  a  right,  in  consequence,  to  exact  toll  both  from  the  State 
and  the  Local  Authorities.  Just  as  we  hold  it  to  be  subversive  of  sound  economic  doctrine 
to  claim  that  wage  conditions  can  remain  indefinitely  static,  so  in  like  manner  it  is  the  most 
arrant  nonsense  to  contend  that  non-seeing  people  must  for  all  time  be  content  to  be 
recipients  of  Statute-provided  relief. 

MAXIMUM  SERVICE  AND  MINIMUM  LIABILITY. 

"  However  painful  it  may  be  sometimes  to  insist  upon  a  rigid  presentation  of  certain 
facts,  it  is,  nevertheless,  something  in  the  nature  of  wholesome  discipline  which  we  must 
all  encounter  at  some  period  of  existence,  and  we,  therefore,  cannot  hope  to  escape  the 
ordeal  because  of  a  handicap.  The  somewhat  disagreeable  truth  we  have  to  utter  on  this 
occasion  is  a  reminder  that  every  unearned  penny  we  take  is  a  tax  upon  the  labour  of 
the  community  of  which  we  are  units.  It  behoves  us,  therefore,  to  give  to  society  the 
maximum  service  of  which  we  are  capable  in  order  that  the  minimum  liability  may  fall 
upon  those  who  are  contributing  towards  our  well-being.  We  vainly  strive  to  excuse 
and  thus  condone  present  malpractices  with  the  abortive  sophistry  which  declaims  that 
the  community  is  a  rich  and  large  one  and  that  it  can  easily  carry  so  light  a  burden. 
This  futile  reasoning  will  not  suffice,  however,  for  it  portends  a  philosophy  false  in  con- 
ception and  bespeaks  a  counsel  of  ineptitude  and  despair.  If,  as  a  somewhat  dependent 
section  of  the  community,  we  feel  it  incumbent  to  insist  upon  our  alleged  rights,  we  surely 
must  also  remember  that  we  have  duties  to  perform  which  are  not  best  executed  when 
we  seek  to  impose  upon  others  burdens  which  we  alone  have  a  right  to  bear.  True 
citizenship  does  not  consist  in  making  inordinate  demands  upon  others.  It  is  a  system 
of  co-partnership  under  which  all  must  contribute  in  proportion  to  their  ability." 

Ben  Purse, 
page 
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Being  particulars  of  men 
and  women  who  are  work- 
ing in  different  parts  of 
the  world  for  the  benefit 
and  welfare   of   the   hlind 


IN  THE  BLIND  WORLD 

Plenderleath,  Captain  Claude  William  Manners,  C.B.E.,  b.  1863,  Capt.  (retired)  R.N. 
Vice-Chairman  South  Western  Counties  Collecting  Committee  ;  Past  President  of  the  West  of 
England  Blind  Institution  (1927  and  1928)  ;  Vice-Chairman,  Western  Counties  Lnstitution  for 
Mental  Defectives  at  Starcross  ;  European  War,  1914-19,  as  Commodore  of  Convoys  (des- 
patches) ;    cr.  C.B.E.  (Mil.),  1919.     Address  :    Kailzie,  Teignmouth. 

Starling,  Sidney  William,  b.  1889.  General  Superintendent  and  Secretary  of  the 
Birmingham  Royal  Institution  for  the  Blind  ;  appointed  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Institution 
in  1918,  Manager  of  Workshops,  1922,  and  General  Superintendent  and  Secretary  in  1929  ; 
held  commission  in  7th  Battn.  Royal  Warwickshire  Regt.  during  War  ;  served  with  8th  Battn. 
in  France  ;  invalided  out  of  Service  on  4th  x\ugust,  1918.  Recreations  :  Etching  and  water 
colour  drawing,  golf  and  tennis.  Address  :  The  Birmingham  Royal  Institution  for  the  Blind, 
Carpenter  Road,  Edgbaston,  Birmingham. 

Stevens,  Christopher  William,  b.  1871.  Blind  Asylum,  Bristol,  since  1903;  General 
Manager  and  Financial  Secretary  since  191 1  ;  Chairman,  Supts.  Assoc,  1920;  Member  of 
College  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind  ;  an  original  Member  of  Western  Counties  Union  of  Associa- 
tions for  the  Blind  ;  Hon.  Sec,  Employers'  Federation  of  Cane  and  W7illow  Workers,  1918  ; 
Chairman  of  Joint  Industrial  Reconstruction  Committee,  Basket  Making  Industry,  1920  ;  Hon. 
Sec,  Ministry  of  Labour  Joint  Advisory  Committee  for  Training  Disabled  Ex-Service  Men  in 
West  of  England  and  South  Wales  ;  Member  of  King's  Roll  Committee,  Bristol  ;  Vice-Chair- 
man, Workshop  Association,  1929.  Address  :  The  Royal  Blind  Asylum  Workshops,  Museum 
Avenue,  Park  Street,  Bristol. 


BRITISH  WIRELESS  FOR  THE    BLIND  FUND 


A  remarkable  unity  of  purpose  has  been 
achieved  in  the  effort  which  is  now  being 
made  to  provide,  as  far  as  is  practicable,  every 
blind  person  in  the  United  Kingdom  and 
Northern  Ireland  with  a  wireless  set. 

The  Committee  organising  the  Fund  is 
composed  as  follows  :  Representing  Nation- 
al Institute  for  the  Blind :  Captain  Sir 
Beachcroft  Towse,  V.C.,  K.C.V.O.,  C.B.E. 
(Chairman)  ;  Mr.  G.  F.  Mowatt,  J.P.  ;  Mr. 
J.  H.  Batty  ;  Miss  J.  Merivale.  St.  Dun- 
Stan's  :  Captain  Ian  Fraser,  C.B.E.  (Vice- 
Chairman)  ;  Mr.  E.  Kessell,  C.B.E.  British 
Broadcasting  Corporation  :  Mr.  W.  Gold- 
smith ;  Mr.  Gambier  Parry  ;  Mr.  Rowland 
T.  B.  Wynn.  Union  of  Counties  Associations 
for  the  Blind  in  England  and  Wales  :  Mrs. 
Rawden  ;  Miss  D.  L.  Jones  ;  Miss  B. 
Urmson.  Scottish  National  Federation  of 
Institutions  and  Societies  for  the  Blind  :  Mr. 
W.    W.    Ness.      Blind    Welfare    Committee 


{Northern  Ireland)  :  Councillor  Sweeny. 
National  Union  of  Professional  and  Industrial 
Blind  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  :  Dr. 
Ernest  Whitfield.  National  League  of  the 
Blind:  Mr.  A.  Henderson.  Wireless  League  : 
Professor  A.  M.  Low.  The  Secretary  is 
Mr.  W.  McG.  Eagar  (Offices  :  226,  Great 
Portland  Street). 

H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales  has  honoured 
the  British  "  Wireless  for  the  Blind  "  Fund 
by  becoming  its  President,  and  the  Rt.  Hon. 
Reginald  McKenna  is  acting  as  Hon. 
Treasurer. 

The  Vice-Presidents  include  His  Grace  the 
Lord  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  ;  His  Em- 
inence Cardinal  Bourne  ;  Archbishop  of 
Westminster  ;  The  Very  Rev.  J.  H.  Hertz, 
Chief  Rabbi  ;  The  Rt.  Rev.  John  White, 
Moderator  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland;  The  Rt.  Rev.  John 
Love  Morrow,  Moderator  of  the  Assembly 
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of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Ireland  ;  The 
Rev.  Thomas  Phillips,  President  of  the  Free 
Church  Council  ;  Her  Grace  the  Duchess  of 
Atholl,  M.P.  ;  The  Rt.  Hon.  Stanley  Bald- 
win, M.P.  ;  The  Rt.  Hon.  Winston  Churchill, 
M.P.  ;  The  Rt.  Hon.  David  Lloyd  George, 
O.M.,  M.P.;  The  Rt.  Hon.  Ramsay  Mac- 
Donald,  M.P.  ;  Sir  John  Reith  ;  Mrs. 
Philip  Snowden  ;   Miss  Sybil  Thorndike. 

The  British  Broadcasting  Corporation, 
which  is  represented  on  the  Committee,  is 
giving  the  Fund  its  whole-hearted  support, 
and  is  assisting  it  in  many  ways. 

On  Christmas  Day,  at  9.20,  a  microphone 
appeal  was  made  by  the  Rt.  Hon.  Winston 
Churchill,  M.P.,  and  was  broadcast  from  all 
stations  throughout  the  United  Kingdom  and 
Northern  Ireland. 

The  response  to  this  appeal  has  been  most 
gratifying.  Up  to  the  time  of  going  to  press, 
over  .£10,000  has  been  received  from  15,300 
subscribers.  This  is  an  excellent  start,  but 
much  more  money  is  required  before  the  im- 
mediate needs  of  the  blind  for  wireless  sets 
can  be  met. 

It  is  difficult  to  estimate  with  exactitude 
how  many  of  the  60,000  blind  people  over  the 
age  of  16  who  are  resident  in  Great  Britain 
and  Northern  Ireland  are  without  wireless 
sets.  Free  licences  granted  by  Parliament  to 
blind  owners  of  wireless  sets  have  been  taken 
out  by  15,000  blind  people.  As  many  free 
sets  as  possible  have  been  supplied  by  the 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  St.  Dunstan's 
and  the  County  and  Local  Agencies  for  the 
Blind,  and  generous  provision  has  been  made 
in  some  parts  of  the  country,  notably  at 
Birmingham  and  Manchester,  through  special 
local  funds. 

Yet  a  great  need  remains  to  be  satis  lied .  I  f 
the  known  need  in  London  is  taken  as  a  basis 
of  calculation,  there  are  not  less  than  15,000 
blind  people  throughout  the  countrv  who 
now  need  sets,  but  other  calculations  suggest 
that  the  need  may  be  considerably  greater. 

It  can  be  definitely  stated,  however,  that  at 
least  15,000  sets  are  required  immediately  by 
the  blind  people  of  Great  Britain  and  North- 
ern Ireland.  If  the  generosity  of  listeners  with 
sight  enables  this  certain  need  to  be  met,  a 
closer  inquiry  as  to  the  further  need  will  be 
warranted  by  the  prospect  of  meeting  it,  and 
it  is  hoped  that  eventually  subscribers  to  the 
appeal  will  share  in  the  honour  of  having 
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helped  to  provide  the  whole  blind  population 
of  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland  with 
wireless  sets. 

In  supplying  these  sets,  the  standard  which 
the  Committee  will  adopt  is  reception  from 
one  station  (two  programmes)  at  good  head- 
phone strength. 

The  Chief  Engineer  of  the  B.B.C.  himself, 
and  members  of  the  B.B.C.  Design  Staff,  have 
been  co-operating  for  some  time  with  experts 
in  the  blind  world  in  designing  a  set  for  the 
easy  reception  by  blind  people  of  the  forth- 
coming alternative  programmes.  The  design 
has  now  been  approved,  and  we  hope  next 
month  to  include  a  description  in  the  New 
Beacon. 

All  donations  to  this  Fund  should  be  sent 
to  the  Rt.  Hon.  Reginald  McKenna,  Hon. 
Treasurer,  British  "  Wireless  for  the  Blind  " 
Fund,  226,  Great  Portland  Street,  W.i. 

CORRESPONDENCE 

To  the  Editor. 

THE   BLIND   OF  JAPAN 

Sir, — I  have  only  recently  read  the  article 
on  "  The  Blind  of  Japan,"  by  Mr.  Walter 
Buchler,  in  your  April  Number.  I  am  afraid 
the  article  was  misleading,  because  though 
some  of  the  things  he  said  were  correct,  many 
were  not.  The  reasons  he  assigns  for  some 
causes  of  blindness  are  not  correct  and  cer- 
tainly his  remarks  about  the  cleanliness  of  the 
people  are  wide  of  the  mark.  I  need  not  say 
more  except  that  some  conditions  may  have 
been  more  true  long  ago,  but  are  certainly 
not  so  to-day,  as  you  could  see  from  the  ex- 
cellent articles  you  printed  by  Mr.  Akiba, 
Principal  of  the  Tokyo  Blind  School,  who  is 
of  course  an  authority. 

I  am  sure  you  will  be  glad  to  be  assured 
that  the  conditions  of  the  blind  in  Japan  are 
much  better  than  your  Correspondent  thinks. 
Of  course  there  is  still  a  great  deal  to  be  done 
for  the  blind  of  Japan,  but  they  are  getting  on 
well,  largely  due  to  the  wonderful  example 
of  Great  Britain.  Some  time  ago  I  wrote  an 
article  for  a  Japanese  paper  about  the  work  of 
the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  which  I 
entitled  "  A  Flower  of  English  Civilization." 
After  reading  it  the  Editor  altered  the  title  to 
"  The  Paradise  of  the  Blind." 

Yours,  etc., 
Oxford.  T.  Yoshimoto. 
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POST-WAR    LITERATURE. 

By  F.L.G.C. 


THE  shadow  of  the  War  has  hung 
over  the  literature  and  drama  of 
the  past  ten  years.  One  could 
scarcely  expect  it  to  be  other- 
wise. Apart  from  the  grim 
interest  of  the  subject,  it  is 
obvious  that  anyone  who  sets  out  to  write  a 
novel  of  contemporary  life  has  to  account  for 
what  his  characters  were  doing  during  the 
War  period.  Usually  the  hero  was  in  the 
fighting  forces  ;  more  rarely  he  was  a  con- 
scientious objector  or  something  of  that  kind  ; 
now  and  then  he  was  disabled. 

And  when  a  writer  decides  to  present  one 
of  his  characters  as  "  disabled,"  he  cannot 
avoid  considering  the  great  and  significant 
disablement  of  blindness.  So  it  is  that  in 
half-a-dozen  novels  and  dramas  that  cross  my 
mind,  we  find  at  least  one  figure  labouring 
under  this  catastrophe.  It  is  as  if  the  writers 
felt  blindness  to  be  a  symbol  of  all  we  mean 
by  overwhelming  fate — a  symbol  that  in 
itself  sums  up  everything  we  condemn  in  the 
horrible  calamity  of  war. 

During  the  War  Mr.  Siegfried  Sassoon  was 
expressing  this  through  his  poetry.  Fiercely 
and  satirically  he  refers  to  those  who  send 
young  lives  into  the  carnage,  saying  to  them, 
"  What  matter  if  you  "go  blind  ?  "  In 
another  place  he  classes  blindness  with  in- 
sanity, paralysis  and  venereal  disease,  as  one 
of  the  most  hideous  chances  of  a  soldier's  life. 
This  is  forgivable  realism  ;  and  other 
writers  have  followed  in  the  same  mood. 
There  is,  for  example,  Herr  Remarque  in  his 
"  All  Quiet  on  the  Western  Front."  To  in- 
tensify the  gloom  of  his  study  of  a  War 
Hospital  he  introduces  a  blinded  German 
soldier— an  artist  in  civilian  life — who  tries 
in  his  agony  to  commit  suicide  by  snatching 
a  fork  from  the  hospital  orderly  who  is  feeding 
him.  The  picture  is  a  brief  one.  We  do  not 
follow  the  "fate  of  the  unhappy  lad.  He  is 
merely  one  of  a  number,  all  presented  as 
suffering  from  spiritual  degeneration  and  loss 
of  nerve. 

x\nother  Continental  writer,  who  has  dealt 
with  the  problem  of  War-blindness,  is  Joseph 
Capek,  a  brother  of  the  author  of  "  R.U.R." 
His  drama  "  The  Land  of  Many  Names  " 
was  given  at  a  London  theatre  two  or  three 
years  ago.  It  is  a  phantastic  satire  on  modern 
War  and  Commercialism.    A  vast  disturbance 


is  supposed  to  take  place  in  the  middle  of  the 
Atlantic  and  a  new  island  of  considerable 
dimensions  suddenly  makes  its  appearance. 
To  the  simple  folk  of  all  nations  this  new-born 
continent  rises  like  a  true  land  of  hope,  almost 
an  Earthly  Paradise  ;  they  feel  that,  if  they 
could  migrate  thither,  all  their  problems 
would  be  resolved.  The  financiers  and 
politicians,  however,  think  otherwise.  To 
them  the  island  is  only  an  opportunity  for 
profiteering  and  empire-building.  Each  of 
the  great  Nations  claims  the  island  as  its  own 
property.  A  desperate  and  bloody  War 
breaks  out  between  the  claimants.  Finally 
the  Land  of  Promise  sinks  back  again  beneath 
the  surface  of  the  waves,  leaving  behind  it 
nothing  but  misery  and  disillusionment. 

In  the  last  scene  we  see  the  war-weary 
soldiers  returning  home.  One  of  them  has 
been  blinded.  He  tells  how  he  landed  on  the 
new  continent  with  his  heart  full  of  hope  ; 
and  how  then  he  saw  the  last  thing  he  ever 
saw — a  vast  blazing  flower,  the  explosion  of 
the  shell  that  blinded  him.  That  is  all  he  has 
got  out  of  it. 

The  irony  is  bitter.  As  in  the  poems  of 
Mr.  Sassoon  and  as  in  "  All  Quiet  on  the 
Western  Front,"  all  we  are  told  to  realize  is 
that  simple  and  homely  men  are  dragged  into 
a  carnage  for  which  they  have  no  desire — and 
which  leaves  them  mutilated,  weak  and 
wretched.  It  comes  upon  them  like  a  fate. 
They  are  led  into  it  by  dreams  of  glory  or 
hopes  of  building  a  better  world  ;  and  the 
sinister  power  that  controls  human  destiny 
is  that  of  the  politicians,  the  autocrats  and  the 
profiteers. 

Another  play,  which  introduces  a  blinded 
ex-service  man,  is  Sir  Arthur  Pinero's  "  The 
Enchanted  Cottage."  Here  the  blind  charac- 
ter had  been  an  Officer  ;  and  before  the  War 
he  had  been  a  tennis  champion.  Yet  he  en- 
dures his  lot  courageously  ;  and  indeed  he  is 
clearly  intended  in  the  play  to  show  up  the 
weakness  of  the  hero,  who  has  been  slightly 
disabled  with  a  neck-wound  but  insists  on 
imagining  that  he  is  the  most  miserable 
creature  in  the  world.  Partly  by  gaining  a 
true  sense  of  proportion  through  chats  with 
his  blinded  friend — and  partly  under  the  in- 
fluence of  his  own  love-affair — the  hero  re- 
covers his  mental  balance  and  the  story  ends 
happily. 
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Here  we  have  blindness  set  up  as  the 
extreme  type  of  disablement — as  a  standard, 
so  to  speak,  against  which  afflictions  less 
heavy  can  be  duly  measured.  Blindness  is 
taken  as  one  of  the  worst  fates  that  can  befall 
a  man,  especially  of  course  a  man  who  had 
been  accustomed  to  an  active  life  of  sport  or 
adventure. 

For  the  purposes  of  the  play  this  is  quite 
legitimate.  The  dramatist  had  certain  moral 
lessons  he  wished  to  emphasize  ;  and  he  was 
justified  in  getting  them  across  to  his  audience 
in  the  clearest  possible  light.  Yet  I  should 
like  to  close  this  essay  with  a  few  general 
remarks  on  the  whole  question  of  the  treat- 
ment of  blindness  in  post-war  literature.  I 
should  like  to  suggest  to  my  readers  that  it  is 
a  pity  that  the  subject  of  blindness  should  be 
thus  handled  ;  and  that  on  the  whole  litera- 
ture has  not  gained  from  the  fashion  of  looking 
upon  blindness  as  a  mere  bodily  affliction. 

It  is  extraordinary  how  many  writers  of 
eminence  have  dealt  with  the  problem  of 
blindness.  Homer,  Sophocles,  Euripides,  the 
Biblical  historians,  Virgil,  Shakespeare, 
Dante,  Charlotte  Bronte,  Lytton,  Kingsley, 
Stevenson— they  have  all  done  it ;  and  even 
as  I  conclude  the  list,  other  names  spring  to 
my  mind.  The  figure  of  the  "  Blind  Man  " 
is  one  of  those  eternal  characters  in  literature  ; 
and  was  it  merely  to  draw  a  few  sentimental 
tears  from  their  readers,  that  these  great 
writers  thought  it  worth  their  while  to  por- 
tray him  ?  Assuredly  not.  If  we  examine 
the  stories  of  (Edipus,  Teiresias,  Samson,  the 
Duke  of  Gloucester  and  Amyas  Leigh,  we 
can  see  at  once  that  in  every  case  the  blind- 
ness is  far  more  than  a  bodily  affliction  ;  it 
is  rather  the  expression  of  a  profound 
spiritual  blindness  ;  it  is  the  symbolic 
representation  of  human  Pride  brought  low 
and  groaning  in  the  anguish  of  its  punishment. 
All  the  great  old  writers,  in  fact,  wished 
instinctively  to  present  deep  spiritual  truths  ; 
and  since  truth  had  for  them  to  be  wrapped 
up  'in  the  form  of  a  fable  or  story,  they  made 
the  eternal  conflict  of  the  human  soul  take 
place,  as  it  were,  in  the  world  outside.  We 
all  of  us  behave  at  times — in  our  own  souls — 
like  a  Samson  or  an  Amyas  Leigh.  After  fits 
of  inordinate  pride  and  wild  presumption,  we 
suddenly  realize  our  own  weakness  ;  we  are 
left  groping  and  hesitant  about  the  world  ; 
we  lose  for  the  time  all  our  strength  and  sense 
of  direction.     Milton  saw  no  doubt  his  own 


blindness  reflected  in  the  fate  of  Samson  ; 
but  what  he  portrays  even  more  plainly — and 
under  the  poetic  metaphor  of  blindness,  as  it 
were — is  the  sense  of  the  strong  heart  that 
suddenly  grows  conscious  of  its  frailty  and  of 
the  darkness  wherein  it  struggles  for  light  and 
guidance. 

I  do  not  mean  that  Milton  and  Kingsley 
were  deliberately  writing  parables  or  alle- 
gories, as  did  Bunyan,  for  example,  in  his 
"  Pilgrim's  Progress."  What  I  suggest  is 
that,  feeling  a  great  impulse  to  express  in 
their  creations  the  vast  tragedy  of  human 
struggle,  they  were  led  to. embody  it  under 
the  figures  of  the  blinded  Samson  and  the 
blinded  Amyas  Leigh.  They  were  not  fully 
conscious  how  apt  was  the  symbol  of  "  blind- 
ness "  to  reveal  all  that  they  wished  to  reveal. 
They  only  had  a  sense  that  it  was  a  suitable 
and  deeply  emotional  symbol  of  the  moral 
truths  they  were  urged  to  convey  to  us. 

But  many  of  our  post-war  writers  seem  to 
have  lost  sight  of  the  dignity  of  the  human 
soul.  They  appear  to  look  upon  men  as  little 
more  than  unhappy  powerless  creatures, 
tossed  hither  and  thither  by  an  overwhelming 
fate.  Samson,  CEdipus  and  Leigh  struggle 
against  their  fate  and  are  always  endeavouring 
to  climb  over  "  their  dead  selves  to  higher 
things."    It  is  this  that  ennobles  their  stories. 

The  post-war  writers  look  on  blindness  as 
a  horror  in  itself.  They  are  partly  right,  of 
course.  But  the  blinded  man  knows  that  his 
blindness  is  not  a  burden  under  which  he 
must  sink — any  more  than  it  is  an  unjust 
punishment  from  a  merciless  God.  It  is  a 
hard  fact  that  must  be  accepted.  He  knows 
indeed  precisely  what  Milton  knew — that 
physical  blindness  is  as  nothing  compared 
with  the  spiritual  refusal  to  see  light  ;  and 
the  light  seen  by  Milton  was  the  certainty 
that  a  man  must  not  sink  under  his  burdens 
but  rise  through  them  and  above  them  to  a 
fresh  harmony  with  the  Universe. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  our  modern  authors 
will  cease  to  preach  the  gospel  of  fatalism  and 
impotent  despair  ;  and  that  they  will  adopt 
the  wider  perspective  of  the  Masters  of 
literature.  New  Beacon  readers  will  feel 
that  it  is  not  suitable  that  the  disability  of 
blindness  should  be  portrayed  merely  in 
order  to  show  how  weak  is  humankind.  It 
is  a  great  disability  ;  and  it  should  only  be 
made  a  subject  for  fiction  and  drama  by  those 
who  show  proper  respect  for  it. 
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THE    FIVE-DAY    WEEK    FOR    THE    BLIND. 


A  good  deal  of  interest  has  been  aroused 
both  in  the  Blind  World  and  outside  by  the 
institution  of  a  five-day  week  for  the  blind 
staff  employed  in  the  production  of  books  at 
the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind. 

In  sanctioning  the  five-day  week  as  an  ex- 
periment in  the  first  instance,  the  Council  of 
the  Institute  emphasised  that  it  should 
justify  itself  on  economic  grounds.  Careful 
check  was  made  of  production,  both  indi- 
vidual and  collective,  for  the  three  months' 
experimental  period  and  it  was  found  that 
there  was  no  falling  off.  After  making 
generous  allowance  for  ambiguities  and  un- 
certainties caused  by  the  varying  nature  of 
production,  the  figures  indicated  that  the 
weekly  output  was  a  little  higher  in  5  days  than 
previously  it  had  been  in  5}  days. 

The  employees  concerned  are  engaged  in 


Brailling  music  and  literature  by  hand,  in 
operating  Braille  stereotyping  machines,  and 
in  proof  reading  and  correcting.  The  figures 
for  the  stereotyping  department  show  a  rise 
in  the  number  of  plates  produced  per  hour 
from  1.25  to  1.39.  The  figure  of  actual  pro- 
duction, allowing  for  a  small  reduction  in 
staff,  rose  on  the  average  from  1 ,862  to  1 ,891 . 
A  corresponding  improvement  was  shown  in 
the  hourly  and  total  output  of  the  readers. 
The  test  has  established  a  standard  of  pro- 
duction and  there  is  every  hope  of  its  being 
maintained.  Subject  to  being  satisfied  from 
time  to  time  on  this  point,  the  Council  of  the 
Institute  has  adopted  the  five-day  week  for 
the  employees  concerned  as  a  permanency. 
As  was  to  be  expected,  the  shortened  week  is 
very  popular  with  the  employees  and  has  had 
a  markedly  good  effect  on  their  health. 


ANNOMMNTS 


NEW     PUBLICATIONS. 
MUSIC. 

The  prices  of  the  following  pieces  of  music  are  subject 
to  a  reduction  of  three-quarters  for  the  blind  resident 
in  the  British  Isles  and  throughout  the  British  Empire. 
The  minimum  price  is  6d.  per  copy. 


DANCE 

9969     " 


ie,    Lady  !  "   Song   Fox-Trot, 
Gilbert  and  Nicholls,  pocket 


ORGAN— 

9953  Prelude  and  Fugue  in  F  minor,  Vol.   2, 

No.  5,  by  Bach,  large 

9954  "  Liebestraum  "  (arr.  by  Stuart  Archer), 

by  Liszt,  pocket  size 

9955  Overture  to  "  The  Magic  Flute  "  (arr   by 

A.  L.  Peace),  by  Mozart,  pocket  size.  . 

PIANO— 

9956  L'Arlesienne  Suite  No.  1,  by  Bizet,  pocket 

size 

9957  "  On  Wings  of  Song  "  (easy  arrangement 

by  Geehl),  by  Mendelssohn,  pocket  size 

9958  "  Hornpipe  "  and   "  Sailing,"  by  Edgar 

Moy,  pocket  size 

9959  Three   Rotation  Studies,   by   Eva   Pain, 

pocket  size 

9960  "  Valse  Viennoise,"   by   Poldini,    pocket 

size 

9961  "  An  Jardin,"  by  Poldini    pocket  size  .  . 

9962  "  Barcarollette,"  by  Poldini,  pocket  size 

9963  Three  English  Dances,  by  Ouilter,  pocket 

size  .  .  .  . 

9964  "  Jazz  Band,"  by  Alec  Rowley,  pocket 

size 

9965  "  Krakowiak,"  by  Statkowski,  pocket  size 

9966  Six  Irish  Tunes,  by  E.  T.  Sweeting,  pocket 

size 

PIANO  DUET— 

"  A  Song  Before  Sunrise,"  by  Frederick 
Delius  (arr.  by  Philip  Heseltine)  : 

9967  Primo  part,  pocket  size 

9968  Secondo  part,  pocket  size 


s.  d. 
2     0 


Excuse 

by  Lesli 

size 

Fairy  on  the  Clock,"  Novelty  Fox-Trot, 

by  S.  Myers,  pocket  size 

Let  me  Dream  in  your  arms  again," 

Song- Waltz,  by  H.  Nicholls,  pocket  size 

That  tiny  Tea-shop,"  Song  Fox-Trot, 

by  F.  Raymond,  pocket  size 

Thousand  and  one  Nights,"  Waltz,  by 

Johann  Strauss,  pocket  size 

Loreley, "   Waltz,    by   Johann   Strauss, 

pocket  size 


VIOLIN  AND   PIANO 

9975     Romance  in  D,  Op 


A.  D'Ambrosio     2     0 


SONGS  — 

9970     The  Laughing  Song  from  "  Mmon  Les- 
caut  "  D  ;    D — A1,  by  Auber 

9977  "  Nymphs  and  Fawns,"  Vocal  Waltz,  E 

flat  ;    B — A1   natural,  by  H.  Bemberg 

9978  "The  Hunter,"  F;    E— Fi,  by  Brahms 

9979  "  If  ever  I  marry  at  all,"  F  ;    C— F1,  by 

T.  F.  Dunhill,  pocket  size 

9980  "  The  shafts  of  Cupid,"  E  flat  ;    E— G*. 

Percy  E.  Fletcher,  pocket  size 

9981  "List!   how  still"   and   "To-night,"   D 

flat  ;    D— F1,  by  Robert  Franz 

9982  "Deep    River"    (Negro    Spiritual),    E; 

B± — E1,  an. by  J.Rosamond  Johnson, 
pocket  size 

9983  "  The  Call  of  Spring,"  Vocal  Waltz  (arr. 

by  R.   Elkin),   A;      D  sharp— B'      by 
Johann  Strauss,  pocket  size 

9984  "  Come,  let's  be  merry,"  B  flat ;   B.,— E*. 

arr.  by  H.  Lane  Wilson,  pocket  size  .  . 


2     0 

2      0 


2     0 

2     0 
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NATIONAL   JNSTITUTE   STUDENTS'   LIBRARY. 
ADDITIONS. 

Author.                      TUle.                                             Vols. 
Euripides.     Alcestis  (Trans,  by  Gilbert  Murray)  ■  •  1 
Tawney,  R.  H.     Religion  and  the  Rise  of  Cap- 
italism         .  .           .  .           .  .           .  .           .  .           .  .  -r> 

Wallis,  B.  C.    Teaching  of  Geography       .  .           .  .  3 

Walpole,  Horace.    Letters  on  the  French  Revolution  2 

Redway,  G.      Wellington  and  Waterloo     .  .           .  .  1 

Berman,  C.     Architecture    .  .           .  .           .  .           .  .  1 

Burmet,  J.      Aristotle  on  Education            .  .           .  .  2 

Chaucer.    The  Knight's  Tale  (Ed.  by  J .  M.  Manley)  1 

Dunbar,  Robert.     Poems     .  .           .  .           .  .           .  .  6 

Guiller-Couch,  A.  C.   (Ed.  by)  ;    Oxford  Book  of 

Ballads         7 

Benn.  E.  S.,  and  Maxton   J.    The  Case  of  Benn  v. 

Maxton        .  .           .  .           .  .           .  .           .  .           .  .  2 

Low,  Sidney.      Indian  States            .  .           .  .           .  .  1 

Peake,  H.,  and  Fleure,  H.  J.    Priests  and  Kings.  .  2 

David,  A.  A.     Energy,  Human  and  Divine           .  .  1 

NATIONAL    LIBRARY    FOR    THE    BLIND. 
ADDITIONS— DECEMBER,  1929. 
FICTION.  Vols. 

Birmingham,  G.  A.     Runaways  .  .  .  .        3 

Bowen,  Marjorie.     Five  Winds   .  .  .  .  .  .        4 

Byrne,  Donn.     Brother  Saul       .  .  .  .  .  .        6 

Byrne,  Donn.     Crusade    .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .        2 

Cullum,  Ridgwell.     Law  of  the  Gun       .  .  .  .        4 

Heyer,  Georgette.     These  Old  Shades    .  .  .  .        6 

Lemon,  Ida.     Pair  of  Lovers,  and  Other  Stories       3 
Sedgwick,  Anne  Douglas.     Dark  Hester  .  .        3 

Wister,   Owen.      When  West  was  West — Short 
Stories      .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .        5 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Boreham,  F.  W.     Faggot  of  Torches      .  .  .  .        3 

Cole,   Margaret   I.      Local  Government   for  Be- 
ginners   (Workers'    Educational   Association) 

(E.  W.  Austin  Memorial)  1 

Grayson,  David.     Adventures  in  Understanding        3 
*Green,  P.    Our  Lord  and  Saviour — Studies  of  the 

Person  and  Doctrine  of  Jesus  Christ  .  .  .  .        2 

Haldane,    Elizabeth.      George    Eliot    and    Her 
Times  (E.  W.  Austin  Memorial)  .  .  .  .        4 

Hume,  Martin.     Wives  of  Henry  VHIth,   and 
The  Parts  they  played  in  History       .  .  .  .        7 

Inge,  Dean.     Assessments  and  Anticipations  .  .        3 
Leeuw,  J.  J.  Van  der.    Conquest  of  Illusion      .  .        4 
*McNeile,  A.  H.     Alive  unto  God  .  .  .  .        2 

Mottram,  V.  H.     Food  and  the  Family  (E.  W. 
Austin  Memorial)  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .        3 

Van  Vechten,  C.     Tiger  in  the  House  .  .  .  .        6 

■JUVENILE. 

Lofting,  Hugh.     Dr.  Dolittle's  Garden  .  .        3 

GRADE  5. 

Macgreggor,  Mary.     Fairy  Tales  from  Hans  An- 
derson— Told  to  the  Children .  .  .  .        2 

Ross,  J.  M.  E.     Tree  of  Healing  .  .  .  .        3 

GRADE  Sit. 

Soothill,  W.  E.     History  of  China  .  .  .  .        2 

MOON. 

Reynolds,  Mrs.  Bailiie.     His  Second  Venture  .  .        6 
GRADE  6£. 

George,    Henry.      Significant   Paragraphs   from 
"  Progress  and  Poverty  "  .  .  .  .  .  .        1 

*  Presented  by  the  Guild  of  Church  Braillists. 


WANTED.  Competent,  energetic  woman  as  Assis- 
tant in  Machine  Knitting  room.  Must  have  experience 
and  good  references.  Apply,  stating  wages  required, 
Barclay  Workshops  for  Blind  Women,  21  Crawford 
Street,  Baker  Street,  London,  W.l. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

DEVON  COUNTY  ASSOCIATION.  Lady  Home 
Teacher  (sighted)  required  for  Country  District.  Must 
be  able  to  drive  car.  Apply  :  The  Rev.  H.  Every, 
Waldon  Cross,  Torquay. 


ASHTQN-UMDER-LYNE  &  DISTRICT  HOME 
TEACHING  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  BLIND. 
WANTED,  LADY  HOME  TEACHER,  sighted,  must 
have  good  health,  age  25-45.  Salary  £130  to  £156 
according  to  qualifications.  Preference  given  to  one 
possessing  Home  Teacher's  Certificate.  Applications 
with  full  particulars,  accompanied  by  two  recent  testi- 
monials, to  be  received  by  F.  Yarwood,  Esq.,  Hon. 
Secretary,  7,  Cobden  St.,  Ashton-under-Lyne,  not  later 
than  January  22nd,   1930. 


LADY  SUPERINTENDENT  FOR  SCHOOL  EN 
CYPRUS.  Small  school  for  the  Blind  recently  started 
in  Cvprus  requires  Englishwoman  with  initiative  and 
energy  to  act  as  Superintendent  and  teach  drilling, 
dancing,  games,  etc.  Applicants  should  be  prepared  to 
stay  for  two  or  three  years,  to  learn  Greek  and  should, 
if  possible,  have  had  experience  in  a  blind  school.  A 
small  salary  only  can  be  offered,  but  the  position  should 
be  attractive  to  anyone  keenly  interested  in  work  for 
the  blind  and  anxious  to  gain  experience  abroad. 
Applications  should  be  forwarded  in  writing  to  the 
Secretary-General,  National  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
224,  Great  Portland  Street,  London,  W.l,  from  whom 
further  particulars  can  be  obtained. 

CITY   OF   PORTSMOUTH. 

Appointment  of  Lady  Home  Tfacher  for  the 
Blind. 

Applications  are  invited  for  the  position  of  Lady 
Home  Teacher  for  the  Blind  at  a  salary  of  £156  per 
annum.  Applicants  must  be  fully  sighted  and  prefer- 
ence will  be  given  to  applicants  capable  of  reading 
Braille. 

The  selected  candidate  will  be  required  to  pass, 
within  two  years  of  appointment,  the  examination  of 
the  College  and  Association  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind. 

Applications  stating  age,  experience  and  qualifica- 
tions, and  accompanied  by  not  more  than  three  recent 
testimonials,  must  be  enclosed  in  sealed  envelopes 
marked  "  Appointment  of  Home  Teacher,"  and  should 
reach  me  not  later  than  10  a.m.  on  28th  January,  1930 
F.  J.  Sparks,  Town  Clerk,  The  Guildhall,  Portsmouth. 
1st  January,  1930. 

CITY    AND    COUNTY    OF    NORWICH. 

Applications  are  invited  for  the  position  of  a 
Visitor  and  Home  Teacher  under  the  Blind  Persons' 
Act,  1920  ;  must  possess  knowledge  of  Braille  and 
Moon  type  ;  also  some  technical  knowledge.  The  per- 
son appointed  will  be  required  (if  not  already  in 
possession  of  the  same)  to  obtain  the  Home  Teaching 
Certificate  of  the  College  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind  within 
two  years  of  appointment.  Commencing  salary  £180 
per  annum.  The  appointment  will  be  subject  to  the 
Local  Government  and  Other  Officers'  Superannuation 
Act,  i922,  and  the  successful  candidate  will  be  required 
to  produce  a  Medical  Certificate  of  fitness. 

Applications  endorsed  "  Home  Teacher,"  stating  age 
(not  exceeding  45  years),  qualifications  and  experience, 
accompanied  by  not  more  than  three  recent  testi- 
monials, to  reach  the  undersigned  on  or  before  the  9th 
February  next.  Canvassing  directly  or  indirectly  is 
prohibited  and  will  disqualify. 

V.  F.  Soothill,  M.A.,  M.D.,  Churchman  House,  68, 
St.  Giles'  Street,  Norwich. 


Printed  by  Smiths'  Printing  Company  (London  &  St.  Albans),  Ltd.,  22-24.  Fetter  Lane,  London, 
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SOUND  OR  SIGHT. 

By  Sir  RICHARD  PAGET,  Bart. 

IT  is  easy  enough  for  a  sighted  person  to  imagine  being  blind — he  has  only  to  shut  his 
eyes  and  try  to  carry  on  ;  the  difficult  thing  is  to  imagine  what  life  would  be  like  if  he  were 
never  to  be  allowed  to  open  his  eyes  again. 
It  is  interesting  to  consider  which  are  the  more  important — eyes  or  ears.  No  doubt 
in  the  beginning  of  man's  development  he  relied  very  much  on  sound,  as  also  on  his  sense 
of  smell — then  sight  became  more  and  more  used — smell  went  out  of  fashion  and  even 
hearing  began  to  look  dowdy. 
Next,  the  spoken  word — which  had  formed  so  important  an  element  in  man's  intellectual 
progress — began  to  be  ousted  by  the  printed  and  written  word,  till  it  looked  as  if  sound  would  end 
by  being  only  a  relaxation — a  luxury  sense  useful  only  for  music  and  gossip.  Then  came  the 
invention  of  the  telephone,  followed  in  quick  succession  by  the  phonograph  and  gramophone,  and 
finally  the  marvel  of  Broadcasting — to  which  must  now  be  added  the  talking  film. 

The  tables  were  thus  completely  turned,  so  that  in  future  the  written  and  printed  word  will 
have  to  fight  for  its  life.  Thus,  it  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  that,  before  long,  most  correspondence 
and  necessary  ordinary  business  records  will  be  made  by  a  form  of  gramophone  disc  or  tape, 
rather  than  by  typewriting,  and  that  Broadcasting  will  take  the  place  of  the  printing  press  much 
more  than  it  does  at  present.  All  this  will  be  fortunate  for  the  Blind,  for  the  more  the  world  at 
large  depends  on  hearing,  the  less  the  handicap  of  blindness. 

But  there  is  another  aspect  to  be  considered  ;  hearing,  properly  trained,  can  take  the  place 
of  sight  to  a  quite  important  extent.  In  a  sense,  hearing  and  sight  are,  in  fact,  analogous — each 
is  our  way  of  recognizing  a  wave-motion  of  some  sort  breaking  on  a  sensitive  surface  of  our  bodies, 
just  as  waves  break  on  the  sea  shore.  Of  course,  the  two  kinds  of  wave-motion  are  very  different  ; 
sound  waves  are  measured  in  feet  and  inches — they  are  carried  by  the  air  and  cannot  exist  in  the 
empty  space  outside  our  atmosphere. 

Within  the  fiery  atmosphere  of  the  sun,  the  noise  must  be  incredibly  great,  for  perpetual 
hurricanes — or,  as  we  should  say  now,  super-hurricanes — of  many  thousand  miles  an  hour  must 
be  the  only  weather  they  know — but  not  a  sound  of  this  terrific  roar  escapes  to  reach  us. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  light  and  other  waves  which  the  sun  emits — such  as  the  so-called 
ultra-violet  rays  which  tan  our  skin,  and  the  infra-red  rays  which  warm  our  bodies — these  all 
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travel  freely  through  empty  space.  These 
light  and  heat  waves  are  measured,  not  in 
feet  and  inches,  but  in  hundred-thousandths 
of  an  inch — and  whereas  the  sound  waves 
travel  at  the  modest  speed  of  700  miles  an 
hour  (only  twice  as  fast  as  a  Schneider  Trophy 
Seaplane),  the  waves  of  light  and  heat  go 
186,000  miles  in  a  second  !  Nevertheless, 
sound  and  light  are  both  waves,  and  we  be- 
come aware  of  their  arrival  only  by  their  effect 
when  they  break  on  the  sensitive  surface  with 
which  Nature  has  provided  us — the  surface  of 
the  retina  of  our  eyes  for  receiving  light  waves, 
the  nerve  cells  under  our  skin  for  receiving 
heat  waves,  or  the  drum  and  inner  mechanisms 
of  our  ears  for  receiving  sound. 

When  we  see  an  object  here  on  earth,  we 
are  receiving  the  echo  of  a  bundle  of  waves 
of  light  which  started  from  the  sun,  or  from 
some  other  source,  then  fell  on  the  object 
which  we  see,  and  finally,  as  it  were,  re- 
bounded in  the  direction  of  our  eyes. 

The  same  thing  happens  in  many  cases 
with  waves  of  sound.  Try  the  experiment 
for  yourself  of  shutting  your  eyes,  while  you 
are  riding  on  the  top  of  an  open  bus  or  tram, 
or  in  an  open  car  of  any  kind.  You  will  hear 
great  differences  in  the  noise  which  meets  your 
ear  as  you  travel  along.  I  will  assume  that 
you  are  sitting  on  the  near  side  of  the  vehicle, 
closest  to  the  road-side.  When  you  are 
opposite  a  turning  to  the  left,  your  bus  or 
tram  or  car  appears  to  make  very  little  noise — 
the  moment  you  are  past  the  turning  the 
noise  is  many  times  as  loud.  The  reason  is 
evident — when  you  were  opposite  the  turning 
there  was  no  echo  from  houses  fronting  the 
street — when  you  were  past  the  turning, 
every  wall  and  window  and  door  gave  its 
echo.  Your  vehicle  was,  in  fact,  behaving 
like  the  lantern  of  a  policeman  as  he  goes  on 
his  beat — giving  out  waves  which  strike  the 
houses  and  echo  back  to  his  eyes,  just  as 
the  sound  waves  from  the  vehicle  echoed  into 
your  ears.  If  you  listen  more  carefully,  you 
will  notice  that  all  along  the  street  the  echo 
constantly  varies — an  open  door  or  passage, 
for  example,  reduces  the  sound  as  you  come 
opposite  to  it.  Tree  trunks,  telegraph  poles, 
even  lamp  posts,  give  their  own  echo. 

I  remember  noticing  years  ago,  while 
motoring  in  Northern  Ireland  where  massive 
gateposts  of  masonry  are  common,  that  it  was 
quite  easy  to  recognise  the  difference  between 
a  square  gate  post  and  a  round  one,  with  one's 
eyes  shut.     The  round  post  gave  a  gradually 
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increasing  and  then  diminishing  echo  as  one 
motored  past  it — the  square  post  gave  a  sud- 
den sharp  tap  just  as  one  came  opposite  to  its 
flat  surface. 

Then  there  is  a  difference  in  the  tone  of 
the  echo  according  to  the  size  of  the  surface 
which  produces  it.  A  sound  of  a  given  wave- 
length will  only  be  reflected  by  a  surface  which 
is  large  compared  with  the  length  of  the  wave, 
as  measured  from  crest  to  crest — a  wave  of 
greater  length  envelops  the  obstruction  and 
passes  on,  just  as  a  wave  of  the  sea  might  be 
reflected  back  by  a  sea  wall,  but  would  envelop 
and  pass  by  a  single  post  which  stood  up 
in  its   path. 

Thus  it  comes  that  a  complicated  noise, 
like  that  of  a  moving  vehicle,  does  not  come 
back  whole  to  our  ears  unless  it  falls  on  a 
surface  which  is  large  compared  with  the 
wavelength  of  the  lowest  notes  (i.e.  the  sounds 
of  longest  wavelength)  in  the  original  com- 
plex noise.  The  leaves  and  branches  of 
trees,  for  example — being  small  surfaces  in 
comparison  with  ordinary  sound  waves — only 
reflect  the  very  short  waves,  an  inch  or  two  in 
length,  which  give  in  our  ears  the  sound  of  a 
high-pitched  hiss — -like  the  sound  of  the  letter 
s.  In  point  of  fact  the  echo  of  a  vehicle  or 
train  from  branches  and  foliage  is  a  variety 
of  hiss,  not  unlike  the  sound  of  the  wind 
blowing  through  the  branches. 

One  last  form  of  echo  may  be  mentioned 
because  of  the  very  accurate  information 
which  it  gives  to  anyone  who  has  an  ear  for 
absolute  pitch — that  is,  who  can  recognize  by 
ear  what  musical  note,  or  combination  of  notes, 
is  being  sounded.  If  you  stand  opposite  to  a 
rising  flight  of  steps — stone  steps  for  choice — 
and  stamp  your  foot  on  the  ground  or  clap 
your  hands,  you  will  hear  a  musical  echo.  The 
note  which  you  hear  is  due  to  a  succession  of 
echos  from  the  single  stamp  or  clap,  coming 
from  the  first,  second,  third  and  succeeding 
faces  of  the  steps.  If  the  steps  are  evenly 
spaced,  each  succeeding  echo  will  come  in 
at  an  equal  interval  after  the  former  one,  and 
this  succession  of  impulses  breaking  on  the 
drum  of  our  ears  gives  us  the  impression  of  a 
musical  note.  The  interesting  fact  is  that  if 
you  can  recognize  the  note,  you  can  easily 
calculate  how  wide  (from  front  to  back)  the 
steps  are— without  looking  at  them. 

Exactly  the  same  effect  is  found  in  the  echo 
of  vertical  railings  as  you  walk  along  near 
them.  You  get  a  tiny  echo  from  the  face  of 
(Concluded  on  page  28.) 
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HOME  NEWS 

No  New  Workshop  at  Grangetown. 

The  governors  of  the  Sunderland  and  Durham  County  Incorporated  Royal  Institu- 
tion for  the  Blind  have  decided  not  to  proceed  with  the  erection  of  a  new  workshop  at 
Grangetown.    The  mover  of  the  resolution  said  that  "  If  the  blind  went  out  to  Grange- 
town  they  would  be  going  out  to  a  wilderness." 
Home  Teachers  and  Wireless. 

At  a  recent  Conference  of  Home  Teachers  convened  by  the  Northern  Counties 
Association,  a  simple  talk  on  the  maintenance  of  Wireless  Receiving  Sets  was  given  by 
Mr.  Kemp,  the  Chairman  of  the  Association  of  British  Radio  Societies.  Most  Home 
Teachers  have  a  little  practical  knowledge  of  wireless,  and  all  have  an  eagerness  to  know 
more,  in  order  that  they  may  cope  effectively  with  the  simple  repairs  and  adjustments 
which  are  so  often  required,  and  which  are  all-important  to  the  lonely  blind  whom  they 
visit.  Other  Associations  would,  therefore,  probably  do  well  to  imitate  the  example  of  the 
Northern  Counties  and  it  would  not  be  difficult  in  most  towns  to  find  a  wireless  expert 
ready  to  give  practical  hints.  Books  on  wireless  are  a  help,  but  most  Home  Teachers 
want  a  little  practical  instruction  as  well. 
Scholarships  for  the  Blind,  March,  1930. 

The  next  Examination  for  Gardner's  Trust  Scholarships  of  the  annual  value  of  ^40, 
tenable  at  the  Royal  Normal  College  for  the  Blind,  Upper  Norwood,  S.E.19,  will  be  held 
on  Saturday,  1st  March,  and  Monday,  3rd  March.  Candidates  must  have  reached  the 
age  of  sixteen  on  or  before  the  date  of  the  Examination,  must  have  resided  in  England  or 
Wales  for  the  last  five  years  and  be  intending  to  remain  so  resident.  Application  must  be 
made  to  the  Principal  on  or  before  February  22nd,  and  the  forms,  properly  filled  in  and 
completed,  returned  to  the  College  on  or  before  Saturday,  1st  March,  or  the  Candidate's 
name  will  not  be  placed  on  the  list. 
Special  Services  for  Blind  at  Swindon. 

The  Rev.  C.  S.  R.  Adkins,  a  blind  man,  who,  as  mentioned  last  month,  has  become 
curate  of  Christ  Church,  Swindon,  has  originated  a  special  weekly  service  for  the  blind, 
to  which  only  blind  worshippers  will  be  admitted.  The  service  is  read  from  Braille, 
and  the  preacher  and  organist  are  blind. 

Swindon  possesses  some  exceptionally  talented  blind  persons.  In  the  Church 
sphere,  Mr.  Edwin  Jones  (sub-postmaster)  is  a  long  established  Wesleyan  preacher,  and 
Mr.  H.  Whittaker,  a  Swindonian,  is  organist  at  the  Chiseldon  Parish  Church. 

A  club  for  the  blind  is  another  scheme  which  Mr.  Adkins  wishes  to  launch,  and  he  is 
appealing  for  funds  towards  this  purpose  and  for  a  club-room. 
National  Institute  Concert. 

The  special  feature  of  the  Monthly  concert  at  the  National  Institute  on  January 
23rd,  was  a  very  fine  rendering  of  Mr.  Wolstenholme's  Trio  for  Violin,  'Cello  and  Piano, 
in  which  the  composer  was  very  happily  associated  with  the  Misses  Kate  and  Mabel 
Chaplin.  The  other  artists  included  Miss  Doris  Harwar,  who  was  trained  at  the  L.C.C. 
Residential  School,  Elm  Court,  and  at  the  South-Western  School  of  Music,  Balham.  This 
was  her  first  appearance  at  these  concerts,  of  which  one  of  the  objects  is  to  bring  forward 
promising  blind  artistes.  Miss  Harwar  has  a  very  pleasant  "  full  toned  "  soprano  voice. 
Middlesex  Assistance  Scheme. 

A  scheme  under  the  Local  Government  Act  for  the  provision  of  assistance  for  blind 
persons  in  Middlesex  was  adopted  last  month  by  the  Middlesex  Education  Committee 
for  recommendation  to  the  County  Council.  The  scheme  provides  that  necessitous 
unemployable  blind  persons  ordinarily  resident  in  Middlesex  of  the  age  of  18  years  and 
upwards  shall  be  granted  such  financial  assistance  as  may  be  necessary  to  ensure  that  each 
blind  person  living  alone  has  an  income  of  at  least  25s.  per  week,  and  each  blind  person 
living  with  relatives  or  friends  an  income  of  at  least  22s.  6d.  per  week. 
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Bath  Proposes  Higher  Allowances. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Bath  Health  Committee  last  month,  it  was  suggested  that  the 
allowance  of  £1  a  week  to  a  blind  person  was  not  sufficient. 

The  total  expenditure  on  the  blind  last  year  was  .£15,000,  and  it  was  agreed  to  submit 
to  the  Council  the  recommendation  that  a  further  £400  should  be  added.    It  was  pointed 
out  that  owing  to  the  allowances  to  the  blind,  beggars  had  been  removed  from  the  streets 
of  Hath. 
Presentation  to  Dr.  Evans. 

Dr.  P.  Maclntyre  Evans,  Clerk  of  the  Clothworkers'  Company,  was  entertained  at  a 
complimentary  dinner  by  his  colleagues  in  work  for  the  blind  at  the  Holborn  Restaurant 
on  January  10th.  Lord  Blanesburgh,  who  presided,  read  an  address  of  congratulation  to 
Dr.  Evans,  and  handed  him  an  album  containing  the  signatures  of  the  hosts  and 
many  other  well-known  workers  for  the  blind.  The  inscription  in  the  album  was  as 
follows  : 
"To  P.  M.  Evans,  Esq.,  LL.D. 

For  several  years  it  has  been  felt  by  vour  fellow-workers  all  over  the  country  that 
some  appropriate  occasion  should  be  sought  for  marking  their  deep  appreciation  of  your 
long  and  disinterested  labours  on  behalf  of  the  Blind,  and  for  expressing  to  you  personally 
their  affection  and  esteem.  The  opportunity  has  now  been  found,  and  they  trust  that  the 
signatures  in  this  little  book  will  help  to  keep  fresh  in  your  mind  the  happy  partnership 
between  you  and  them.  To  the  welfare  of  the  blind,  you  have  given  a  great  part  of  your 
life.  In  their  interests  your  efforts  have  been  untiring,  while  your  kindliness  and  sym- 
pathy have  endeared  you  alike  to  your  colleagues  and  to  the  recipients  of  your  help. 
While  recognising  fully  the  inadequacy  of  the  means,  your  fellow-workers  wish  to  put  on 
record  in  this  way  their  respect  and  admiration,  and  their  lively  hope  that  you  will  yet 
spend  many  active  and  fruitful  years  in  the  service  of  the  blind." 

Mr.  Mowatt  (National  Institute  for  the  Blind),  Mr.  Macgregor  (Ministry  of  Health), 
and  Dr.  Graham  (Education  Office,  Leeds)  spoke  of  Dr.  Evan's  good  work  ;  and  the  health 
of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Evans  was  received  with  great  acclamation  and  musical  honours. 

Dr.  Evans  thanked  his  friends  and  colleagues  for  the  great  honour  they  had  done 
him.  The  fact  that  he  had  been  able  to  devote  so  much  time  to  the  blind  was  due,  he 
said,  to  the  kindness  of  the  Clothworkers'  Company,  who  had  always  taken  the  keenest 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  blind.  He  hoped  they  would  consider,  as  he  did,  that  the 
compliment  paid  to  him  was  really  paid  to  the  Companv.  He  had  been  very  fortunate 
in  his  colleagues  and  fellow-workers. 

He  thanked  the  assembly  for  their  great  kindness  and  far  too  generous  appreciation 
of  his  services,  remarking  that  it  had  really  been  a  labour  of  love.  He  promised  to  con- 
tinue to  render  such  service  as  he  was  able,  and  said  he  trusted  that  the  work  in  which  they 
were  all  engaged  would  flourish  and  prosper  for  ever.     (Applause.) 

Mr.  Alderson  Home  (Clothworkers'  Company)  proposed  "  Success  to  Work  on 
Behalf  of  the  Blind,"  Mr.  Siddall  (Northern  Counties'  Association)  responding.     The 
toast  of"  The  Chairman  "  was  submitted  by  Dr.  Ritchie,  who  was  afterwards  thanked  for 
his  successful  efforts  in  connection  with  the  arrangement  of  the  dinner. 
Worcester  College  Endowment  Fund  Dinner. 

The  Worcester  College  Endowment  Fund  Dinner,  held  in  the  Clothworkers'  Hall 
on  January  15th,  will  be  looked  back  upon  as  one  of  the  greatest  days  in  the  annals  ol 
Worcester  College  for  the  Blind.  H.R.H.  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  was  the  chief  guest, 
and  Lord  Plymouth  was  in  the  Chair,  supported  by  the  Bishop  of  Worcester,  the  Master 
of  the  Clothworkers'  Company  and  Miss  Childs,  Sir  Beachcroft  and  Lady  Towse,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Mowatt  and  Captain  and  Mrs.  Ian  Fraser.  Over  150  guests  were  present,  in- 
cluding representatives  from  H.M.  Corps  of  Gentlemen  at  Arms,  the  chief  Public  Schools, 
the  Board  of  Education  and  various  Institutions  for  the  Blind  throughout  the  country. 
That  the  work  of  Worcester  College  is  being  recognised  by  other  nations  was  shown  by  the 
presence  of  representatives  from  the  American,  German,  Austrian  and  Rumanian  Em- 
bassies--truly  a  step  forward  in  international  co-operation. 
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Lord  Plymouth,  in  welcoming  the  chief  guest,  said  that  like  all  the  members  of  the 
Royal  Family,  he  was  ever  ready  to  help  a  good  cause,  and  he  (the  speaker)  was  bold 
enough  to  say  that  the  cause  he  was  now  going  to  help  was  worthy  of  all  the  support  he 
was  able  to  give. 

The  Duke  of  Gloucester,  proposing  the  toast  of  the  evening,  said  that  the  whole 
history  of  the  College,  which  had  been  in  existence  for  62  years,  had  been  a  series  of  suc- 
cesses, many  of  its  students  having  graduated  at  the  Universities  with  high  honours  and 
having  been  successful  in  business  and  other  walks  of  life.  In  1902,  owing  to  an  extremely 
generous  legacy  of  £12,000  left  by  Miss  Warrington,  of  Malvern,  and  financial  assistance 
provided  by  the  Clothworkers'  Company,  the  present  fine  buildings  were  erected  with 
accommodation  for  42  boys  at  the  cost  of  £15,000.  Here  the  boys  lead  strenuous  and 
healthy  lives  in  the  classrooms,  playing-fields,  and  on  the  river.  The  appeal  that  evening 
was  for  £20,000  to  endow  Worcester  College  for  always  as  the  public  school  for  the  blind 
and  allow  it  to  take  its  place  with  other  public  schools. 

In  conclusion,  he  congratulated  the  College  on  its  good  friends,  including  the  Cloth- 
workers'  Company,  which  had  always  been  so  extremely  generous,  and  Sir  Beachcroft 
Towse,  whose  untiring  labours  on  behalf  of  the  blind  would  always  be  remembered. 

Mr.  G.  F.  Mowatt,  vice-chairman  and  hon.  secretary,  responded,  and  Sir  Beachcroft 
Towse,  V.C.,  made  a  strong  appeal  on  behalf  of  the  endowment  fund.  The  Bishop  of 
Worcester  proposed  the  health  of  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  the  toast  being  supported  by 
the  Master  of  the  Clothworkers'  Company. 

New  Workshops  Opened  in  Oldham. 

On  Friday,  January  17th,  1930,  a  large  number  of  people  interested  in  Blind  Welfare, 
including  many  from  a  distance,  visited  the  Blind  Women's  Industries,  Werneth  Hall, 
Oldham,  to  take  part  in  the  opening  of  new  workshops  which  have  been  made  by  adding 
a  new  wing  to  the  existing  building. 

The  new  workshops  are  a  model  of  efficiency,  convenience  and  comfort,  the  architects 
having  used  the  knowledge  of  their  particular  craft  in  co-operation  with  the  specialised 
knowledge  and  experience  of  Miss  Field,  the  Superintendent.  This  co-operation,  together 
with  the  generous  financial  provision  made  by  Councillor  Marjory  Lees,  of  Oldham,  who 
inaugurated  the  Workshops  twenty-five  years  ago,  has  produced  an  excellent  result. 

The  building  now  comprises  a  showroom,  finishing  room,  office,  storeroom,  kitchen 
and  dining  room,  cloakroom,  first-class  lavatory  accommodation,  and  large  workroom. 
As  a  precaution  in  case  of  fire  there  are  a  concrete  staircase  and  a  metal  fire  escape.  The 
large  workroom  provides  ample  space  for  the  knitting  machines,  both  round  and  flat, 
and  for  the  pressing  table  and  other  equipment.  There  are  15  blind  workers  and  seven 
sighted,  and  first  quality  work  is  turned  out  in  knitting,  chair-caning,  and  rug-making, 
the  products  finding  a  ready  sale.  The  building  is  electrically  heated.  The  excellent 
provision  for  light  stands  out  in  contrast  to  the  bad  lighting,  both  natural  and  artificial, 
in  some  workshops  and  institutions  for  the  blind.  It  is  not  very  long  since  a  visitor  to  a 
large  institution,  into  many  of  whose  rooms  the  sun  can  never  enter,  had  to  deliver  a  paper 
to  the  pupils  by  the  aid  of  a  candle,  the  only  other  provision  being  an  unsatisfactory  gas 
jet.  For  the  blind  as  well  as  the  sighted  aspect  is  important,  a  fact  which  has  been  borne 
in  mind  at  these  newr  workshops,  where  the  workers  will  enjoy  the  maximum  amount  of 
sunshine.  Cross  ventilation  is  provided  for  and  it  will  be  possible  to  ventilate  the  rooms 
adequately  without  draught.  The  floor  is  covered  with  inlaid  linoleum,  which,  rather  than 
an  extravagance,  as  one  person  suggested,  is  an  indication  of  the  far-sightedness  of  practical 
women  who  realise  that  cheap  substitutes  are  not  cheap  and  that  ease  and  efficiency  of 
cleaning  have  to  be  borne  in  mind,  bare  boards  being  undesirable  in  many  ways. 

Blind  Institutions  tend  to  accumulate  cumbersome  names.  Though  "  The  Blind 
Women's  Industries,  Oldham,"  is  one  of  the  comparatively  short  titles,  it  would  provide 
an  attractive  name  and  make  an  appropriate  memorial  to  the  efforts  of  two  women  for 
their  handicapped  sisters  if  the  new  workshops  could  be  called  "  Leesfield."  We  offer 
this  as  a  suggestion  to  those  with  authority  to  adopt  the  name. 
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ACHIEVEMENTS 
OF  THE  BLIND 

Braille  Shorthand  Success. 

Miss  Agnes  M.  Swift  has  passed  with  dis- 
tinction the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Examination  (Braille  Shorthand)  at  120 
words  a  minute.  Miss  Swift  is  a  pupil,  of  the 
Royal  Normal  College  for  the  Blind. 
Blind  Girl  Singer. 

Miss  Dorothy  Allen  has  just  returned  to 
her  home  in  Nottingham  after  completing 
training  at  the  Royal  Normal  College.  She 
has  obtained  the  L.R.A.M.  and  A.R.C.M. 
degrees  and  is  a  gold  and  silver  medallist. 
She  is  now  embarking  on  a  musical  career  in 
her  native  town. 

Sinclair  Logan's  Appointment. 

We  do  not  know  whether  to  congratulate 
Mr.  Sinclair  Logan,  L.R.A.M.,  A.R.C.M.,  or 
the  Royal  Normal  College  for  the  Blind  the 
more  on  his  appointment  as  one  of  the  Pro- 
fessors of  Music  at  that  famous  Institution. 
Singing  is  Mr.  Logan's  special  subject  and 
the  one  he  is  engaged  to  teach  at  the  College. 

Mr.  Logan's  brilliant  career  was  outlined 
some  time  ago  in  The  Beacon;  it  is  therefore 
unnecessary  to  repeat  this.  But  we  look 
forward  to  that  further  distinction  which  is 
sure  to  follow  the  greater  opportunity  now 
afforded  to  him  in  this  new  appointment. 
Harold  Greenhill. 

The  current  issue  of  The  Music  Teacher 
contains  the  following  well-deserved  appre- 
ciation of  a  well-known  blind  composer  : — 

"  I  see  that  the  Song  Reviewer  of  one  of 
the  leading  music  trade  papers  has  declared 
that  Harold  Greenhill's  setting  of  Hardy's 
words,  A  Song  of  Weathers,  is  one  of  the  best 
songs  Chappells  have  published  for  some 
time.  Mr.  Greenhill  is  completely  blind,  and 
this  will  no  doubt  come  as  a  surprise  to 
teachers  who  know  the  strong  descriptive 
powers  of  works  like  his  piano  album, 
Springtime  in  the  Forest  .published  by  Novello. 
Certainly,  blindness  has  proved  no  handicap 
to  Mr.  Greenhill's  appreciation  of  things  of 
the  open  air.  In  addition  to  his  work  as  a 
composer  of  piano  and  vocal  works,  Mr. 
Greenhill  is  a  church  organist." 

The  piano  album  mentioned  has  just  been 
published  in  Braille  by  the  National  Institute  ; 
the  song  is   also   to  be  issued  in  Braille. 
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Blind  Inventor's  Enterprise. 

A  blind  London  inventor,  Mr.  G.  L 
Lavington,  has  patented  a  safety  guard  for 
minimising  accidents  by  motor  vehicles.  He 
was  amongst  the  audience  at  the  conference, 
held  last  month,  convened  by  the  Minister  of 
Transport  with  a  view  to  reducing  London 
street  accidents.  He  claims  that  his  device 
will  reduce  motor  fatalities  by  70%  or  80%. 

Despite  the  fact  that  he  has  been  blind  for 
nearly  forty  years,  Mr.  Lavington  has  sub- 
jected himself  to  a  series  of  personal  tests  of 
his  device. 

Indian    Honour    for    Blind    Priest. 

Father  William  Henry  Jackson,  who  for 
twelve  years  has  worked  for  the  blind  of 
Burma,  and  conducts  a  School  at  Kemmen- 
den,  near  Rangoon,  has  received  the  Kaisar- 
i-Hind  Medal  for  public  services  in  Burma 

Father  Jackson  has  been  blind  since  early 
childhood.  He  matriculated  at  London 
University  and  took  honours  at  Wadbam 
College,  Oxford.  He  was  ordained  just  before 
the  war  and  for  five  years  was  a  curate  at 
Ilford. 

Jubilee  of  Blind  Organist. 

Last  month,  at  Aldford,  Cheshire,  a  cheque 
for  £65  was  presented  to  Mr.  J.  W.  Scorah 
as  a  recognition  of  his  valuable  services  as 
organist  at  the  Parish  Church  during  the  last 
50  years.  The  completion  of  the  organ 
coincided  with  the  organist's  jubilee.  Mr. 
Scorah,  we  understand,  has  always  been 
totally  blind.  He  has  served  under  five 
rectors,  and  in  his  reply  to  the  many  appre- 
ciations of  his  work  expressed,  he  gave  a  most 
interesting  account  of  his  experiences  since 
November  22nd,  1879,  when  he  first  arrived 
in  Aldford  to  take  up  his  duties  as  organist 
under  very  primitive  conditions.  His  record 
is  one  of  which  any  man  might  be  proud. 


OBITUARY 

Miss  Sybil  Gray. 

It  is  with  deep  regret  that  we  record  the 
death  on  December  29th,  1929,  of  Miss^ Sybil 
Gray,  late  Hon,  Secretary  of  the  Guild  of 
Church  Braillists.  For  many  years  Miss 
Gray  has  been  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Guild 
and  a  keen  worker  for  the  blind  and  her  loss 
will  be  deeply  mourned  by  many. 
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REVIEWS 
REPORTS 

Bournemouth  Blind  Aid  Society. 

The  Report  states  that  "  the  agreement 
with  the  N.I.B.,  by  which  the  Society  alone 
collects  funds  in  Bournemouth  and  pays  to 
them  a  proportion  of  the  House  to  House  and 
Street  Collections  for  national  work,  has 
worked  very  satisfactorily  and  Geranium 
Day,  which  was  instituted  in  Bournemouth 
as  a  result  of  this  agreement,  has  greatly 
helped  the  funds  of  the  Society."  The  two 
aims  of  the  Society  are  the  Care  of  the  Blind, 
and  the  Recreation  of  the  Blind,  of  whom 
there  were  146  registered  in  Bournemouth  on 
the  30th  September,  1929.  Blind  members 
of  the  Society  wear  badges  which  are  of  much 
value  in  the  busy  streets  of  the  Borough  and 
the  wearers  are  helped  in  any  difficulty. 

Carmarthenshire  Blind  Society. 

During  the  year  the  three  Home  Teachers 
have  given  258  lessons  in  Braille,  Moon,  Wool 
Rug  Making,  Typewriting,  etc.  Domestic 
help  has  been  given  during  the  2,013  visits 
which  have  been  paid. 

There  are  332  blind  now  on  the  registers  of 
the  Society.  Of  these,  three  children  are  in 
the  special  Blind  School  and  three  adults  are 
receiving  training.  Four  of  the  Society's 
blind  are  employed  in  the  Swansea  Work- 
shops, and  four  employed  in  their  own  homes 
as  Home  Workers. 

During  the  year  £666  18s.  ud.  has  been 
disbursed  to  the  140  necessitous  blind.  This 
has  only  been  found  possible  through  the 
grant  of  £365  18s.  od.  from  the  County 
Council  for  this  purpose. 

Northern  Counties  Association  for  the  Blind. 

The  Northern  Counties  Association  for 
the  Blind  convened  an  important  Conference 
at  Manchester  in  December  to  consider  the 
effect  on  blind  welfare  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Act  1929.  A  Report  of  the  Conference 
has  been  issued. 

Those  who  attended  were  fortunate  in 
hearing  from  Mr.  F.  R.  Lovett,  of  the  Ministry 
of  Health,  a  detailed  examination  of  those 
parts  of  the  Act  that  intimately  concern 
workers  for  the  blind,  and  a  verv  animated 


discussion  followed  his  address.  Concern 
was  expressed  by  some  speakers  as  to  the 
amount  of  exchequer  grants  unpaid  on  March 
31st,  1930,  and  due  for  the  six  months  ending 
on  that  date,  and  discontent  was  expressed  by 
others  with  regard  to  the  decision  that  pay- 
ment of  grant  for  "  National  services  "  should 
be  payable  through  the  National  Institute  for 
the  Blind,  which  is  one  of  the  participating 
agencies.  Both  these  points  were  dealt  with 
by  Mr.  Lovett,  and  those  who  feared  that  a 
backward  local  authority  might  hinder  pro- 
gress were  reminded  that  the  Ministry  of 
Health  would  still  be  concerned  with  the 
broader  aspects  of  blind  welfare,  and  would 
continue  to  exercise  control. 

With  regard  to  registration,  Mr.  Lovett 
emphasised  the  need  of  increased  vigilance, 
in  order  that  only  those  who  come  within  the 
statutory  definition  of  blindness  may  benefit 
from  public  funds  set  aside  for  their  welfare. 

Consideration  of  the  Local  Government 
Act  was  continued  at  the  afternoon  session  of 
the  Conference,  when  Councillor  Asbury  of 
Sheffield  addressed  the  meeting,  and  the 
discussion  was  opened  by  Mr.  Purse  (Lon- 
don). 


Association  of  Workshops  for  the  Blind. 

The  Association  of  Workshops  for  the 
Blind  has  just  issued  the  interim  Report  of 
the  Committee  appointed  to  consider  the 
question  of  marketing,  salesmanship,  and 
advertising.  In  it  the  conclusion  is  reached 
that  in  addition  to  a  careful  survey  of  the 
present  methods  of  salesmanship  with  a  view 
to  their  improvement,  the  time  has  come  for 
a  Central  Marketing  Board  to  be  set  up  to 
deal  with  the  "  potential  surplus  "  products 
of  workshops. 

This  Central  Marketing  Board  is  not  in  any 
way  designed  to  supplant  the  present  methods 
of  marketing,  but  rather  to  supplement  them, 
by  getting  into  touch  with  Local  Authorities 
and  large  firms  in  order  that  important  con- 
tracts may  be  obtained.  It  is  hoped  that  the 
assistance  of  the  Ministry  of  Health  will  be 
secured,  and  that  a  body  may  be  set  up  which 
will  command  confidence  and  respect  in  the 
business  world.  In  order  that  the  goods 
which  are  marketed  may  be  of  first-class 
standard  it  is  proposed  that  a  National  Mark 
be  adopted,  and  that  only  goods  which  reach 
the  required  standard  shall  be  accepted. 
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SPORTS  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

By  G.  F.  Mo-watt,  J. P. 

A     LL    who    are    interested    in   the 

rl  provision     of    sports     and 

/  ^  recreative  facilities  for  the 

/     ^  blind     will     welcome     an 

F    ^m  effort  which  is  about  to  be 

1  »         made  by  the  National  In- 

_JR_  _3L      stitute,      to      organise      a 

National    Sports    League.      If   there   is    one 

thing  more  than  another  which  is  calculated 

to  develop  all  those  latent  qualities  that  are 

to  be  found  in  the  blind  community,  it  is 

surely  the  opportunity  to  participate,  on  equal 

terms,  with  other  men  and  women  in  those 

life-giving    and    exhilarating    sports,    which 

have  done  so  much  to  build  up  the  stamina 

of  the  nation. 

One  is  not  unmindful  of  the  fact  that  many 
of  the  schools  for  the  blind  have  already  pro- 
vided some  of  the  facilities  to  which  it  will  be 
necessary  to  refer  in  this  article,  and  it  is  not 
the  intention  of  the  writer  to  convey  the  im- 
pression that  these  opportunities  have,  in  any 
degree,  been  negligible  or  that  they  fail  to 
command  the  appreciation  which  all  who 
know  of  their  existence  admire  so  much.  It 
must  be  admitted,  however,  that  the  pro- 
vision of  these  opportunities  is  not  nearly  so 
extensive  as  most  social  workers  on  behalf  of 
the  blind  ardently  desire,  and  the  sole  purpose 
by  which  the  writer  of  this  note  is  actuated, 
is  to  awaken  interest  where  apparently  noth- 
ing is  at  present  being  done,  whilst  at  the 
same  time,  by  words  of  encouragement  and 
appreciation,  to  stimulate  those  who  have 
already  recognised  their  responsibilities. 

It  will  be  apparent  to  all  who  have  given 
any  serious  thought  to  the  extension  and 
development  of  these  facilities,  that  a  care- 
fully devised  scheme  must  subsequently  be 
prepared  that  will  not  only  be  comprehensive 
in  character,  but  will  suggest  only  the  adop- 
tion of  recreative  pursuits  which,  with  mini- 
mum expenditure,  can  advantageously  affect 
the  everyday  lives  of  blind  people.  A  variety 
of  opportunities  are  already  available  to  blind 
persons  in  large  industrial  centres  with  well- 
equipped  institutions — facilities,  that  is,  for 
their  intellectual  and  recreative  enjoyment— 
and  one  may  hope  that  these  various  activities 
may  be  so  co-ordinated  that  eventually  it  will 
be  possible  to  organise  a  National  Sports 
League. 
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I  do  not  wish  to  make  invidious  compari- 
sons, nor  to  attempt  to  enumerate  what  is 
being  done  in  these  directions  in  any  con- 
siderable number  of  localities,  but  if  one 
could  only  know  that,  in  every  centre  of 
industry,  the  blind  had  access  to  a  sports 
ground  or  a  well-equipped  gymnasium,  such 
knowledge  would  be  a  great  source  of  joy  to 
many  who,  like  myself,  are  intensely  inter- 
ested in  this  phase  of  our  social  life.  The 
National  Institute  hopes,  in  the  near  future, 
to  make  a  start  by  establishing  a  Rowing  Club, 
to  which  all  blind  persons  interested  in  the 
sport  and  who  are  readily  accessible  to 
London  may  be  attached.  This  is  but  one 
small  development  of  what,  I  hope,  will 
prove  to  be  a  very  important  and  useful 
national  movement.  When  this  effort  is 
safely  organised,  other  activities  will  be  un- 
dertaken and  I  hope  that  all  who  are  respon- 
sible for  the  conduct  of  Institutions,  Societies 
and  Agencies  for  the  Blind  will  give  the 
undertaking  cordial  support  and  encourage 
the  blind  people  with  whom  they  come  into 
contact  to  take  an  enthusiastic  and  intelligent 
interest  in  the  project.  I  will  be  glad  to 
receive  any  expressions  of  opinion  from 
readers  of  The  New  Beacon,  and  though  it 
may  not  be  possible  to  reply  in  detail  to  every 
communication,  all  suggestions  will  be  sym- 
pathetically considered,  and  the  subject  will 
be  dealt  with  in  future  issues  of  this  journal. 


(Continued  from  page  22.) 
each  succeeding  upright,  and  these  together 
give  a  musical  note  by  which  you  can  tell — 
without  sight  or  measurement — exactly  how 
far  apart  the  upright  members  of  the  railing 
are  spaced.  I  have  made  several  trials  with 
railings  and  steps — estimated  the  spacing  from 
the  note  heard,  and  then  measured  it — and 
the  estimates  were  generally  right  within 
2  or  3  per  cent. — which  is  better  than  I  could 
have  personally  estimated  the  distance  by  eye 
It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  to  those  who 
are  on  the  look  out  for  such  effects,  the  echo 
of  the  sound  of  a  moving  vehicle,  a  footstep, 
or  the  tap  of  a  stick,  may  give  information, 
not  only  of  the  position  of  the  echoing  sur- 
face, but  also  of  its  size  or  shape,  and — in 
the  case  of  steps  and  railings — even  of  the 
distance  between  the  echoing  surfaces. 
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BRAILLE  PERIODICAL  LITERATURE. 

THIS  month,  Mr.  Punch  has  introduced  himself  to  the  blind  of  the  British 
Empire,  and  from  all  accounts  he  has  received  a  very  hearty  welcome.  The 
idea  of  a  Braille  edition  of  "  Punch  "  arose  last  summer  when  a  correspondent 
abroad  suggested  to  the  proprietors  of  "  Punch  "  that  an  embossed  edition 
of  the  paper  would  be  a  great  boon  to  the  blind.  Messrs.  Bradbury,  Agnew 
&  Co.,  Ltd.,  at  once  got  into  touch  with  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
and  the  Institute's  Council  warmly  accepted  their  generous  permission  to  issue 
a  Braille  edition  of  perhaps  the  most  famous  periodical  in  the  English  language. 

The  Editorial  Note  to  the  first  number  points  out  that  "  the  present  Braille  edition  will  add 
to  the  readers  of  '  Punch  '  a  section  of  the  community  which  the  founders  and  the  many  famous 
Editors  of  the  paper  never  conceived  they  could  reach.  It  says  much  for  progress  in  the  blind 
world  that  this  totally  unforeseen  event  is  to-day  an  accomplished  fact."  It  does  so,  indeed. 
To-day  the  blind  possess  a  Press  which  is  constantly  growing.  Two  new  journals  have  appeared 
already  this  year.  The  "  Braille  Radio  Times  "  and  the  "  Moon  Newspaper,"  begun  a  few  years 
ago,  have  successfully  established  themselves,  and  we  believe  that  the  publication  of  other  em- 
bossed journals  is  being  considered.  Two  suggestions  are  significant  :  a  daily  newspaper  in 
Braille  and  a  journal  devoted  solely  to  contributions  from  the  blind  themselves.  The  difficul- 
ties confronting  a  Braille  daily  newspaper  are  mainly  in  devising  an  adequate  system  of  delivery  ; 
the  other  journal  would  require  a  higher  level  of  literary  accomplishment  than  exists  in  the 
blind  world  to-day. 


WORD-PICTURES. 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  Braille  edition  of  "  Punch  "  is  the  endeavour  to  convey  the 
intent  and  atmosphere  of  the  pictures  in  words.  The  art  of  making  word-pictures  might  be 
more  generally  studied  by  those  who  come  into  frequent  contact  with  the  blind.  It  is  a  difficult 
art  ;  few  people  can  vividly,  or  even,  correctly,  describe  what  they  see.  Ask  a  man  to  describe 
a  cow,  a  statue,  a  sunset — and  compare  the  description  with  the  object.  Yet  the  blind  have  to 
create  form  from  the  jumbled  ejaculations  they  must  so  frequently  hear,  and  probably  often  sigh 
for  the  one  right  word. 


BUREAU  FOR  BLIND  ORGANISTS. 

We  referred  last  month  to  the  lack  of  opportunities  afforded  to  blind  organists  in  this 
country.  It  is  with  much  satisfaction  that  we  now  learn  that,  in  order  to  remedy  this  condition, 
the  National  Institute  has  decided  to  establish  an  Employment  Bureau  for  Blind  Organists.  The 
object  is  to  assist  them  in  their  endeavours  to  secure  posts  as  organists,  as  and  when  they  become 
vacant.  This  help  will  be  rendered  quite  free  of  charge,  and  full  details  of  the  scheme  will  be 
announced  as  early  as  possible. 

In  the  meantime  a  Register  of  Blind  Organists  throughout  England  and  Wales  is  being  com- 
piled, and  readers  of  this  journal  could  render  valuable  service  by  drawing  the  attention  of  blind 
organists  to  the  scheme,  and  advising  them  to  get  into  touch  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Music 
Department  of  the  National  Institute,  who  will  be  pleased  to  enter  their  names,  addresses  and 
qualifications  upon  the  Register  and  give  them  information  as  to  the  nature  of  the  help  the 
Bureau  is  prepared  to  give. 

The  Editor. 
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Payment  of  Grants — An  Important  Concession. 

A  further  question  has  been  put  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  effect,  on  grants 
earned  by  Agencies  for  the  Blind,  of  the  Local  Government  Act.  In  replying  to  Mr. 
Graham  White  on  the  30th  January,  the  Minister  of  Health  stated  merely  that  he  had 
explained  to  various  Agencies  for  the  Blind  which  had  approached  him  in  the  matter,  that 
they  would  receive  a  year's  exchequer  grant  in  the  present  financial  year,  and,  in  Section 
102,  would  receive  from  the  Local  Authorities  during  the  next  year,  a  full  year's  contri- 
bution, and  that  thus  the  continuity  of  the  payments  would  be  preserved  and  the  interests 
of  the  Agencies  safeguarded.  The  National  Institute  had  in  the  meantime  taken  advice  and 
considered  the  question  very  carefully,  and,  recognising  that  it  was  impossible  for  the 
Minister  of  Health  to  pay  any  of  the  discontinued  grants  after  March  31st  of  this  year, 
wrote  to  the  Ministry  to  ask  that  the  whole  amount  due  for  services  rendered  in  the  present 
financial  year  should  be  paid  to  Agencies  for  the  Blind  before  March  31st,  and  calling  at- 
tention to  the  hardship  which  might  be  inflicted  on  any  agency  which,  in  the  future, 
wound  up  its  voluntary  activities.  The  following  important  letter  was  received  by  the 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind  on  February  7th  : — 

"  I  am  directed  by  the  Minister  of  Health  to  .  .  .  to  enclose  a  copy  of  an  answer  given 
by  the  Minister  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  30th  January  to  a  question  on  this  subject. 

"  This  answer  covers  the  great  majority  of  cases,  but  the  Minister's  attention  has  been 
drawn  to  the  possibility  that  in  some  cases  Associations  may  hereafter  cease  to  carry  on 
services  for  the  welfare  of  the  blind  and  that  such  Associations  might  in  certain  events  be 
prejudiced.  He  has  given  further  consideration  to  this  matter  and  he  would  be  prepared 
to  consider  whether  in  such  circumstances  the  financial  position  of  the  Voluntary  Associa- 
tion and  the  facts  of  the  case  would  warrant  an  application  by  him  to  Parliament  for 
authority  to  make  some  payment  to  the  Association  from  the  Exchequer  not  exceeding 
one  half  of  the  amount  paid  by  the  Minister  in  the  present  financial  year,  and  within  the 
limit  of  the  outstanding  net  liabilities  of  the  Association,  in  respect  of  those  services. 

"  It  will  be  remembered  that,  under  paragraph  11  of  the  Grant  Regulations  of  1919, 
the  grant  payable  by  the  Minister  has  always  been  subject  to  the  condition  that  the  amount 
payable  in  respect  of  any  service  which  ceases  to  be  carried  on  by  a  voluntary  agency  shall 
not,  in  any  case,  exceed  the  liabilities  of  the  agency  in  respect  of  that  service." 

The  importance  of  this  letter  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  recognises  a  contingent  claim  on 
the  Treasury  by  any  Agency  for  the  Blind  which,  during  the  currency  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Act,  has  to  wind  up  its  affairs.  The  Local  Government  Act  is  such  that  the  continu- 
ance of  payment  of  the  discontinued  grants  into  the  next  year  is  impossible  ;  if  an  amending 
Act  were  to  be  passed  in  the  present  Session,  its  effect  could  only  be  to  secure  the  payment 
by  the  Government  of  the  balance  due  for  the  current  year  in  the  next  financial  year, 
and  to  postpone  payment  by  the  Local  Authorities.  The  theoretical  case  for  agitation 
against  certain  Sections  of  the  Act,  notably  85  (2),  is  strong,  but  the  payment  of  a 
full  year's  grant  in  the  next  financial  year  should  save  Agencies  from  financial 
embarrassment,  and  the  concession  made  in  the  Ministry's  letter  quoted  above  seems  to 
meet  the  one  case  where  a  practical  hardship  would  arise. 

The  provision  in  the  regulations  referred  to  in  the  third  paragraph  of  the  Ministry's 
letter  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  Government's  reply. 

But  we  may  point  out  in  conclusion  that  Section  85  (2)  of  the  Local  Government 
Act  is  as  unsatisfactorily  vague  and,  indeed,  meaningless  a  Section  as  has  ever  found  its 
way  on  to  the  Statute  Book. 
Schemes  for  Relief  of  Unemployables. 

An  important  section  -of  persons  closely  associated  with  welfare  work  on  behalf  of 
the  blind  have  for  some  considerable  time  been  interesting  themselves  in  an  effort  to 
secure  much  more  liberal  state  contributions  in  support  of  the  various  services  under- 
taken by  Institutions,  Societies  and  Agencies  for  the  Blind, 
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This  movement  would  appear  to  have  a  much  more  substantial  following  in  Scotland 
than  elsewhere,  and  it  may  be  noted  that  the  particular  claim  upon  which  they  have 
concentrated  is  that  of  the  more  adequate  care  and  protection  of  unemployable  blind 
persons. 

In  England  and  Wales,  sixty-one  County  and  County  Borough  Authorities  are 
making  substantial  contributions  towards  the  maintenance  of  schemes  for  this  purpose, 
but  in  nearly  all  these  areas,  the  contributions  made  from  voluntary  sources  may  be 
regarded  as  well  nigh  negligible. 

The  Joint  Committee  for  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind  in  the  South  West  of  Scotland 
estimate  that  it  will  cost  £67,000  per  annum  to  provide  allowances  at  the  rate  of 
25s.  per  week  for  the  necessitous  people  under  their  care,  and  it  is  felt  that  this  is  too  great 
a  burden  to  be  borne  entirely  by  the  municipalities  concerned.  Recently  they  approached 
the  Scottish  Office  by  deputation  and  urged  that  the  State  should  contribute  one  half 
the  expenditure  involved.  Mr.  J.  L.  Jack,  deputy  secretary  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
could  give  no  specific  undertaking  pledging  the  Government  to  this  course  of  procedure, 
but  promised  to  report  fully  on  the  subject  to  the  responsible  Minister. 

It  is  reported  that  a  very  serious  effort  is  now  being  made  to  bring  about  the  Muni- 
cipalisation  of  the  Bolton  Workshops  for  the  Blind.  The  Trades  and  Labour  Council 
of  the  Borough  recently  urged  upon  their  representatives  the  necessity  for  taking  drastic 
action  in  this  connection.  We  are  told  that  the  Local  Authorities  have  also  approved  a 
supplementary  estimate  of  £2,000  in  order  that  the  affairs  of  the  Institute  may  be  placed 
on  a  more  satisfactory  basis  preparatory  to  further  action  being  taken. 

The  care  of  the  blind  in  Sunderland  is  estimated  to  cost  the  Sunderland  Corporation 
£6,335  during  the  coming  financial  year. 

The  sum  of  £2,777  ^s  t0  be  included  in  the  estimate  of  expenditure  out  of  general 
county  funds  of  Essex  during  1930-1 ,  for  the  registration  and  welfare  of  the  blind.  Mag- 
nificent work  is  being  performed  by  the  voluntary  Committee  in  the  county,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  a  definite  scheme  of  allowances  will  soon  be  available  for  the  assistance  of 
unemployables.  When  this  difficult  situation  is  overcome,  the  Voluntary  Committee 
will  be  in  a  position  to  extend  its  social  activities  in  many  other  useful  directions. 

Fine  Work  at  Liverpool. 

We  have  recently  had  occasion  to  once  more  peruse  the  report  of  the  Liverpool 
Workshops  for  the  Blind.  It  is  a  very  human  document,  brimful  of  those  vital  facts  which 
not  merely  attract  sympathy,  but  at  once  stimulate  intelligent  understanding  and  apprecia- 
tion. The  authorities  of  this  organisation  are  called  upon  to  administer  about  £25,000 
per  annum  to  the  unemployable  blind  of  the  district,  and,  in  addition,  last  year,  they  paid 
in  wages,  £17,554  '-■  dinners  to  blind  employees  cost  £600  ;  holidays  and  sick  fund,  £375  ; 
grants  per  Benevolent  Fund,  £123  ;  Boarding-out  Cases,  £260  ;  payments  to  Home 
Workers,  £698  ;  annuitants,  £756.  This  is  a  record  of  usefulness  that  is  not  easily  ex- 
celled by  any  Institution  in  the  British  Isles. 

Initiative  of  Banks. 

AVe  note  with  particular  interest  that  the  Post  Office  has  recently  declined  to  accept 
the  responsibility  of  administering  grants  for  certain  Municipalities  which  they  desired 
to  make  to  the  unemployable  blind.  In  one  or  two  instances,  however,  important  banks 
in  the  area  have  undertaken  the  work,  and  this  assistance  will  simplify  the  course  of  pro- 
cedure and  reduce  to  a  minimum  the  administrative  charges.  In  the  areas  concerned, 
therefore,  instead  of  the  blind  person  receiving  his  allowance  by  post,  or  waiting  until  a 
home  visitor  can  call  upon  him,  he  simply  calls  at  the  bank  and  his  grant  is  paid  to  him  over 
the  counter  in  the  usual  way.  Here  is  yet  another  specific  instance  of  the  effective  work 
undertaken  by  a  commercial  agency  when  the  State  has  declined  to  expand  its  machinery 
for  the  purpose  of  meeting  a  very  real  and  urgent  need. 

British  Wireless  for  the  Blind  Fund. 

We  understand  that  this  Fund  is  progressing  very  satisfactorily.  The  amount  collec- 
ted now  stands  at  approximately  £12,000,  the  largest  individual  contribution  in  cash  being 
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the  sum  of  £1,000  from  the  National  Institute.  In  addition  to  this  cash  amount  received, 
the  Radio  Manufacturers'  Association  have  promised  1,00c  valve  sets,  valued  at  approxi- 
mately £10,000. 

As  already  stated,  the  object  of  the  Fund  is  to  provide  crystal  sets  which  will  receive 
one  station  (two  programmes)  at  good  loud  speaker  strength,  but  where  crystal  reception 
is  not  possible,  or  for  any  other  reason,  such  as  poor  hearing  of  the  person  concerned, 
valve  sets  will  be  supplied. 

These  sets  will  be  sent  out  in  order  of  actual  need,  the  most  lonely  persons  being 
deemed  to  be  worthy  of  first  consideration.  Distribution  will  be  arranged  with  the  assis- 
tance of  local  registration  authorities  and  employing  agencies,  who  are  supplying  a  list 
of  their  own  requirements  to  the  Headquarters  of  the  Fund,  226,  Great  Portland  Street, 
W.i. 

At  the  present  time,  tests  of  crvstal  sets  are  being  carried  out  by  many  blind  persons 
and  when  satisfactory  reports  are  to  hand,  it  will  be  possible  to  begin  general  distribution. 

SCOTTISH    NOTES. 

Evening  Continuation  Classes  for  the  Blind. 

The  Glasgow  Education  Authority  instituted  experimental  Evening  Classes  for  the 
Blind  during  November  of  last  year.  The  classes  have  proved  successful  and  between 
fifty  and  sixty  pupils  are  attending  regular  classes  twice  a  week.  The  subjects  taught  are 
Braille,  Elementary  and  Advanced,  English  and  Arithmetic,  Elementary  and  Advanced. 
Four  teachers  are  engaged  in  the  work  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  two  of  these  are 
themselves  blind.  Should  the  classes  prove  successful  it  is  probable  that  the  course  will 
be  extended  next  session.  This  is  probably  the  first  occasion  on  which  an  Education 
Authority  has  instituted  such  classes,  and  the  Glasgow  Authority  is  to  be  congratulated 
on  its  initiative. 

Maintenance  Allowances  for  the  Blind. 

The  Fife  and  Kinross  Combination  of  Local  Authorities  under  the  Blind  Persons 
Act,  have  agreed  on  a  Scheme  of  Allowances  making  the  income  of  blind  persons  ordinarily 
resident  in  their  area  up  to  25s.  per  week.  The  payments  are  to  be  made  through  the 
branches  of  the  Union  Bank  of  Scotland,  and  the  Scheme  operates  from  3rd  January, 
1930.    This  is  the  first  Scheme  of  the  kind  to  operate  in  Scotland. 

Scottish  National  Federation  of  Institutions  and  Societies  for  the  Blind. 

The  Annual  Conference  of  the  Federation  is  to  be  held  in  Perth  during  June,  1930- 
when  interesting  and  valuable  papers  will  be  submitted. 

The  Federation  recently  deputised  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Scotland  on  the  question 
of  a  State  Handicap  Allowance  for  all  unemployable  blind  persons,  and  it  is  hoped  that  an 
opportunity  will  be  afforded  of  interviewing  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  on  the 
matter. 

The  Federation  is  considering  a  Scheme  of  Superannuation  for  Home  Teachers 
and  others  engaged  in  Blind  Welfare  Work,  and  an  approved  scheme  will  probably  be 
prepared  for  consideration  at  the  Annual  Conference.  It  is  difficult  to  formulate  a  Scheme 
which,  while  actuarially  sound,  will  bear  a  proper  relation  to  length  of  service,  salary  paid, 
and  contribution  necessary  on  the  part  of  the  beneficiaries. 

Central  Clinic  for  Certification  of  Blind  Persons. 

The  Central  Clinic  established  by  the  Joint  Committee  of  Focal  Authorities  for  Glas- 
gow and  West  of  Scotland  under  the  1920  Act  has  now  been  operating  since  August,  1929. 
Claimants  to  blindness  are  examined  by  two  Ophthalmic  Surgeons.  In  the  event  of  an  appeal 
against  their  decision,  the  claimant  is  re-examined  by  other  two  Ophthalmic  Surgeons, 
before  a  final  decision  is  arrived  at.  There  seems  to  be  little  room  for  doubt  as  to  the  cor- 
rectness of  certification.  The  Clinic  was  originated  in  1925  by  the  Glasgow  Mission  to 
the  Outdoor  Blind,  and  its  success  as  a  voluntary  Clinic  was  largely  due  to  the  Honorary 
services  rendered  by  Dr.  A.  Freeland  Fergus,  one  of  the  Mission's  Directors. 
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THE   BLIND   IN   SPAIN 


liv  Barbara  Aitken. 


k       SOLITARY     blind     man,     in 

#M  a  poor  Castilian  village  high 

/  ^  up    among    mountains    and 

L     M  pine     trees,    gave     us    our 

/        ^         first   glimpse   of   the    prob- 

/  ^       lems  of  the  blind  in  Spain. 

_j(L  _Bl.    The    innkeeper's    wife    had 

sent  for  him  to  sing  traditional  songs  :  "  Yes, 
there  is  a  poor  little  blind  man  here  who  knows 
all  that  sort  of  thing."  He  came  in — not  the 
aged  ballad-singer  that  we  expected,  but  a 
young  man  ;  intelligent,  educated,  something 
of  a  musician,  something  of  a  student. 
Piano-playing  in  the  village  cafe  and  a  few 
music  lessons  earned  him  a  pittance,  we  were 
afraid  to  ask  how  small,  and  filled  up  a  few 
hours  of  his  time.  For  the  rest,  he  slept  late, 
sat  idle,  turned  over  his  few  books  with  thin, 
soft  hands  that  had  never  known  full  em- 
ployment. "  Twenty  people  here  that  will 
give  me  a  shilling  ;  hardly  one  that  will  let 
me  earn  it,"  he  said.  "  '  Pity  the  poor  blind  ' 
that  is  our  trouble  in  Spain.  For  we  are  not 
poor,  senora,  not  pitiable.  To  our  disability 
we  are  accustomed  ;  we  suffer  only  because 
no  one  will  let  us  work."  He  told  us  briefly 
of  his  own  education — the  first  years  in  the 
village  school,  listening  and  learning  by 
heart  :  "  the  master  had  to  punish  me  because 
I  prompted  all  the  other  boys  in  their  les- 
sons." Then  at  a  School  for  the  Blind  :  "  but 
the  instruction  there  was  mostly  eye-wash  ;  I 
had  learnt  more  among  the  other  village 
children.  After  a  bit  I  had  a  difference  of 
opinion  with  the  teacher  on  a  point  of 
mathematics,  and  I  was  asked  to  leave  !  " 
Since  then  he  has  read  alone  ....  learnt 
Esperanto  ....  He  takes  in  a  South  Ameri- 
can publication  in  Braille  ;  has  correspondents 
abroad  ;  has  attended  a  conference  in  Madrid. 
"  What  we  ask  of  the  Oovernment  is  technical 
training  for  all  blind  persons,"  said  he.  "  We 
need  no  other  charity.     We  need  work." 

Our  second  glimpse  of  Blind  Spain  was  in 
a  peasant's  family,  in  another  Castilian 
village.  Ciprian,  a  five  year  old  boy,  blind 
from  his  second  year,  his  parents'  darling  ; 
sharp  as  a  needle,  but  untaught  ;  sickly, 
spoilt,  in  a  fair  way  to  become  a  little  tyrant, 
while  all  the  grown-ups  and  half  the  children 
about  him  praised  his  supernatural  cleverness. 
"  Many  people  tell  me  that  I  ought  to  send 


him  away  to  be  trained,  and  I  would  part 
from  him  if  it  were  for  his  good.  But  no  one 
tells  me  where  or  how."  So  says  the  anxious 
young  mother,  thin  and  sunburned  from  her 
work  in  the  fields.  Could  she  pay  for 
schooling  ?  She  gives  the  conventional 
peasant  answer  :  "  We  are  poor  people  " 
and  Ciprian  contradicts  her  in  his  shrill 
sarcastic  little  voice,  "  My  father  is  not 
poor  !  "  The  fact  being  that  these  small- 
holders are  far  from  being  paupers,  but  they 
handle  very  little  coin. 

Scene  three  :  the  State-supported  School 
for  Blind  and  Deaf-mutes  in  Madrid,  to 
which  we  went  on  Ciprian's  account.  A  great 
three-storied  building  in  the  Paseo  de  la 
Castellana,  with  a  waiting  room  that  seemed  to 
warn  us  that  we  had  come  to  an  Institution 
with  a  big  I.  But  inside,  one  of  the  biggest 
surprises  in  Spain  !  Liveliness  and  freshness 
where  we  expected  formalism  ;  brisk  efficiency 
where  we  expected  a  dusty  slackness.  Why  ? 
Partly,  I  think,  because  it  is  a  "  one  man 
show  "  ;  for  as  individual  workers,  the 
Spaniards  are  great.  And  then,  the  manage- 
ment is  to  some  extent  "  clerical  "  ;  and 
certainly  the  cheerfullest  schools  in  Spain  are 
run  by  nuns. 

The  Director  receives  us.  A  tall,  stout, 
blue-eyed  priest,  in  love  with  his  job,  and 
slaving  at  it  from  morning  till  night.  He 
hands  out  particulars  of  the  school  :  it  has 
two  hundred  places,  if  I  remember  right, 
for  blind  boys  or  girls,  and  the  same  number 
for  the  deaf  and  dumb.  There  are  paying 
pupils  at  about  forty  pounds  a  year,  and 
free-placers  recommended  by  their  Pro- 
vincial Deputations  (which  are  practically 
what  we  should  call  County  Councils)  and 
other  bodies  ;  the  dress,  diet,  instruction  and 
treatment  of  the  two  classes  being  exactly 
alike.  Children  must  be  admitted  before 
their  sixth  birthday  and  may  stay  to  sixteen  ; 
holidays,  at  the  parents'  option,  are  spent  at 
home  or  at  a  free  School  Colony.  The  blind 
are  taught  music,  or  basket-making,  or  typing 
and  shorthand,  but  for  the  dumb  there  is  a 
wider  choice  of  trades.  Ciprian's  parents 
must  apply  for  a  free  place,  sending  a  certi- 
ficate of  poverty  signed  by  the  village  alcalde 
and  a  medical  certificate  of  the  child's  bodily 
and  mental  fitness  to  profit  by  instruction  ; 
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after  which  the  Provincial  Deputation  would 
inspect  and  report,  and  he  would  be  admitted 
in  September.  But  the  long  waiting-list 
posted  on  the  office  wall  ?  "  All  those  on  the 
waiting-list  are  deaf-mutes  ;  a  blind  child 
can  be  admitted  without  delay."  Why 
such  a  difference  ?  "  For  a  reason  not  very 
creditable  to  our  people — blind  children 
are  more  exploitable  .  .  .  ."  and  he  sketches 
a  rapid  gesture  of  the  hand  held  out 
for  alms. 

We  make  a  tour  of  the  school  buildings, 
seeing  large  fresh-sm  lling  dormitories,  play- 
rooms and  classrooms  and  dining  hall,  full  of 
air  and  light.  In  a  sunny  corridor  we  come 
upon  the  smaller  children  eating  their  after- 
noon lunch,  and  a  crowd  of  little  deaf-mutes 
hurl  themselves  on  the  Director,  smiling, 
grimacing,  pulling  his  cassock,  trying  on  him 
bits  of  new  learnt  speech.  "  Lunch  for  me 
too  ?  "  he  asks.  Half-a-dozen  affectionate 
little  hands  thrust  their  slices  of  bread  at 
his  mouth.  Oddly  silent  beside  the  noisy 
dumb  children,  the  blind  minority  keep 
cautiously  aloof  from  the  crowd,  which  is  too 
boisterous  for  their  taste. 

The  Spanish  school  day  is  a  long  one,  and 
classes  go  on  again  till  five.  In  the  blind 
classrooms,  the  teachers  of  book  subjects 
are  mostly  sighted,  the  manual  instructors 
mostly  blind.  Reading  and  writing  are 
taught  in  Braille,  but  arithmetic  with  movable 
metal  types  bearing  raised  arabic  numerals  : 
the  small  children  work  briskly  and  confi- 
dently at  both.  Some  big  girls  in  a  French 
class  taught  by  a  blind  master  are  reading 
one  of  Racine's  tragedies  with  a  very  fair 
accent.  Other  big  girls  are  beginners  in  the 
basket-making  class,  for  industrial  training 
is  not  started  until  the  child  has  completed 
the  primary  school  course  in  ordinary  sub- 
jects. All  the  children  are  simply  and  nicely 
dressed,  much  as  they  would  be  in  a  lower- 
middle-class  Spanish  home  ;  all  are  delicately 
clean  and  well  turned  out  ;  there  is  no  par- 
ticular mark  of  the  "  institution  child  "  upon 
them,  and  it  is  satisfactory  to  see  that  good 
looks,  good  health  and  vivacity  seem  to 
increase  with  length  of  stay  in  the  school, 
the  elder  children  being  notably  more  natural 
and  more  confident  than  the  newcomers. 
Out  of  class,  the  girls  and  the  little  boys  are 
looked  after  by  the  nuns — they  were  laying 
out  smart  white  dresses  and  veils  for  the 
girls'  First  Communion  in  one  dormitory — 
and  the  other  boys  by  Normal  College  students 
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who  have  finished  their  training  and  are 
waiting  for  places  ;  and  there  is  a  domestic 
staff  besides.  Ceaseless  vigilance  on  the 
director's  part  (or  so  we  thought)  keeps  the 
whole  place  running  on  a  high  level  of  effici- 
ency. His  eyes  must  be  everywhere  from 
morning  to  night  :  every  detail  comes  under 
his  hand.     It  is  a  one-man  job. 

That  evening  we  chanced  to  have  as  a 
fellow-passenger  on  the  tram  the  very  intelli- 
gent and  cultivated  French  master  whose 
lesson  we  had  heard.  For  a  while  he  talked 
modestly  about  his  own  studies  at  home  and 
abroad,  and  of  his  blind  pupils'  progress. 
Then  came  the  inevitable  question  :  "  What 
prospects  are  there,  when  they  leave  the 
school,  for  your  well-trained  young  clerks 
and  stenographers  ?  "  and  his  answer  :  "  Ab- 
solutely none  !  Three  of  our  blind  ex- 
students,  I  believe,  are  employed  in  business 
houses  in  Madrid  ;  the  rest  must  go  home, 
live  on  their  relations,  or  beg  in  the 
streets  !  " 

Just  now  (December,  1929)  the  Spanish 
newspapers  report  two  hopeful  movements 
towards  the  economic  vindication  of  the 
blind,  intended,  in  the  words  of  Dr.  Bartrina, 
"  to  change  the  blind  from  protected  persons 
to  persons  who  can  protect  others."  One  of 
these,  initiated  by  Dr.  Bartrina  himself,  with 
the  co-operation  of  the  Centro  Protector 
de  Ciegos,  will  open  to  the  blind  in  Spain  the 
profession  of  massage.  From  January  on- 
wards daily  classes,  theoretical  and  practical, 
will  be  held  in  Madrid,  with  a  free  clinic 
to  provide  material  for  practice,  and  a 
course  of  physical  training  for  the  blind 
students. 

The  other  new  departure  is  a  class  for 
training  blind  persons  in  the  use  of  calculating 
machines.  It  was  started,  some  time  ago,  by 
Senor  Lopez  Puerta,  and  it  has  just  scored  a 
public  success.  One  of  the  ex-students  named 
Santos  Royo  got  employment  with  the  firm 
of  Calleja  in  Madrid.  He  did  so  well  that 
his  employers  sent  him  to  represent  them  at 
the  Congress  of  Accountancy  held  this  year 
in  Barcelona,  where  he  acted  as  demonstrator 
of  the  machine,  won  in  open  competition  a 
"  certificate  of  extraordinary  merit,"  and 
gave  a  public  lecture. 

Congratulations  to  Santos  Royo  and  to  the 
firm  that  gave  him  his  chance,  pioneers,  both 
of  them,  on  the  steep  and  stony  road  that 
leads  to  independence  for  the  blind  in 
Spain. 
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Being  particulars  oj  men 
and  women  who  are  word- 
ing in  different  parts  oj 
the  world  for  the  benefit 
and  welfare   of   the   blind 


IN  THE  BLIND  WORLD 


Ashby,  John,  J.P.,  b.  1856.  Chairman,  Workshop  for  the  Blind  of  Kent  ;  left  his  birthplace, 
Northamptonshire,  for  London  in  1876  and  some  years  later  entered  into  its  municipal  activities  ; 
for  more  than  20  years  a  member  of  the  Greenwich  Vestry  and  Borough  Council  ;  Vice- Chairman, 
Board  of  Governors,  Roan  Schools  Foundation  ;  Director,  Industrial  Building  Society  ;  Member 
of  Committees,  Charity  Organisation  Society,  Greenwich  Provident  Dispensarv  ;  Manager  of 
L.C.C.  Schools,  etc.    Address  :  15,  Vanbrugh  Hill,  Blackheath,  S.E.3. 

Clydesdale,  Councillor  James  A.,  b.  1879.  Blinded  as  result  of  accident  in  1886  ;  en- 
tered Royal  Glasgow  Asylum  and  School  for  the  Blind  ;  at  age  of  15  started  trade  as  basket- 
maker  ;  after  22  years  left  the  Institution  and  for  a  time  worked  with  the  National  Institute  for 
the  Blind,  then  as  a  commercial  traveller,  and  finally  as  Organiser,  National  League  of  the  Blind, 
first  joining  executive  in  1910  ;  in  charge  of  several  blind  strikes,  one  at  the  age  of  10,  a  protest 
against  the  quality  of  food  ;  Member  of  City  Council  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne  since  1922  ;  Member 
Newcastle-on-Tyne  Education  Committee  ;  Member  of  Advisory  Committee  for  the  Welfare  of 
the  Blind,  Ministry  of  Health  forlastfive  years  ;  Member,  Management  Committee  of  Newcastle 
and  Gateshead  Workshops  for  the  Adult  Blind,  Home  Teaching  Society  for  the  Blind,  and  Royal 
Victoria  School  for  the  Blind.  Address  :  National  League  of  the  Blind,  16,  Hodgkin  Park  Road, 
Benwell,  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Field,  Millicent.  Began  career  in  blind  world  at  17  as  junior  teacher,  Swiss  Cottage  ; 
then  went  to  Bradford  as  assistant  in  Day  School  ;  1904,  started  Workroom  for  Blind  Women  in 
Oldham,  financed  by  Miss  Lees  till  1920  ;  new  extension  opened  this  month.  Address  :  Blind 
Women's  Industries,  Werneth  Hal!,  Oldham. 

House,  Albert.  Chairman,  Homes  and  Employment  Sub-Committee,  The  Royal  In- 
stitution for  the  Blind,  Bradford,  1928  ;  very  active  worker  for  charities  in  Bradford  ;  Chairman 
of  the  Sunday  Society  ;  pioneer  of  motor  car  industry  in  Yorkshire  ;  given  many  interesting  talks 
on  motoring  from  Leeds  B.B.C.  station  ;  interested  in  airplanes  in  their  early  stages,  assisted  in 
Santos  Dumont's  first  flight,  and  made  his  first  flight  with  Grahame  White  ;  now  interested  in 
the  guiding  and  driving  of  airships.    Address  :  c/o  The  Royal  Institution  for  the  Blind,  Bradford. 

Mines,  Josiah  Holdsworth.  Blind  since  age  of  5  ;  trained  at  Royal  Normal  College  ;  left 
in  1892,  joining  brother  in  property  business  ;  became  Member  of  Committee,  School  for  the 
Blind.  Hardman  Street,  Liverpool,  and  of  the  Wavertree  School  for  Children  in  1904,  since 
becoming  a  Vice-President  ;  joined  Committee  of  Workshops  for  the  Blind,  Cornwallis  Street, 
Liverpool,  in  1915,  and  now  Hon.  Secretary  ;  Trustee  of  the  Hornby  Annuities  for  the  Blind  ; 
Member  of  the  Executive,  Northern  Counties  Association,  Liverpool  Corporation  Welfare 
Committee,  Council  of  the  College  of  Teachers  ;  connected  with  the  Liverpool  Home  Teaching 
Society  since  1918  ;  Member  of  West  Kirby  Sailing  Club  and  Junior  Conservative  Club.  Recre- 
ations :  horse-riding,  tandem-cycling,  rowing,  skating,  sailing.  Address  :  87,  Canning  Street, 
Liverpool. 

Parry,  Thomas  John,  b.  in  Carnarvon,  N.Wales.  Secretary-Manager,  Swansea  &:  South 
Wales  Institution  for  the  Blind,  since  1924  ;  Member,  Management  Committee,  South  Wales 
and  Monmouthshire  County  Association,  Executive  of  the  Workshops  Association,  and  College 
of  Teachers  ;  served  in  the  War  with  Royal  Welch  Fusiliers  and  the  A.S.C.  ;  past  officer,  Man- 
chester Unity  of  Oddfellows.  Recreations  :  keen  "  soccer  "  player  and  official  in  younger  days. 
Address  :  Swansea  and  South  Wales  Institution  for  the  Blind,  Northampton  Place,  Swansea. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 

To  the  Editor. 
Compensations  of  Blindness. 

Sir, — In  your  December  issue  occurs  an 
extract  from  The  Medical  Press  under  the 
caption,  "  Compensations  of  Blindness." 
Without  wishing  in  any  way  to  start  anything 
like  an  argument,  I  should  nevertheless  be 
interested  to  learn  the  views  of  the  blind  of 
Britain  on  this  important  question.  Person- 
ally I  am  of  opinion  that  blindness  has  few, 
if  any,  compensations  at  all,  in  the  physical 
world  ;  in  the  intellectual  spheres,  speaking 
generally,  the  intelligent  blind  are  on  a 
footing  of  equality  with  their  sighted  friends. 
It  is  hard  for  me  to  think  of  compensation  in 
its  one  hundred  per  cent,  extension  when 
thinking  of  complete  or  even  a  large  measure 
of  physical  blindness.  Our  friends  who  used 
the  word  compensation  should,  I  think,  em- 
ploy it  always  with  a  qualifying  idea  of  limi- 
tation. A  world  organised  for  and  adminis- 
tered by  sight  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be 
equalised  for  those  without  that  necessary 
asset.  We  hear  the  birds,  for  instance,  but 
we  do  not  see  them  in  flight,  nor  do  we  per- 
ceive their  beautiful  colours.  Consequently 
there  is  no  compensation  there,  apart,  perhaps, 
from  the  training  of  a  few  of  us  to  interpret 
bird  songs  in  a  more  imaginative  way  and  to 
differentiate  tones  unheard  by  the  sighted. 
We  stand  on  the  sea  shore  and  hear  the  waves 
thundering  in  while  trying  to  imagine  the 
immensities  of  space  before  us.  But  we 
cannot  see  that  space  of  heaving  water  nor  can 
we  see  the  long  extent  of  the  roller  as  it  goes 
up  the  beach.  Is  our  imagining  and  our 
listening  a  compensation  for  the  loss  of  the 
sweeping  vision  ?  I  do  not  think  so.  Would 
a  man  accustomed  to  wandering  up  and  down 
and  to  and  fro  on  this  vast  continent  of 
America,  for  instance,  find  compensation  for 
his  restless  spirit  were  he  to  be  set  down 
irrevocably  on  a  small  coral  island  in  the 
midst  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  ?  Certainly  not. 
He  would  quite  rightly  consider  that  his  loss 
of  freedom  was  poorly  compensated  for  by 
the  small  circle  in  which  he  would  hence- 
forth be  required  to  move. 

The  paragraph  referred  to  instances  the 
skill  of  blind  musicians  in  playing  difficult 
pieces  without  error.  But  that  is  not  a  com- 
pensation    of     blindness,     I     submit.       All 
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skilled  sighted  musicians  are  able  to  do  the 
same  thing.  The  skill  acquired  in  both  cases 
is  the  result  of  faculties  natural  to  both  blind 
and  sighted  and  largely  independent  of  sight. 
A  well-known  American  music  teacher  (sight- 
ed) told  me  once  that  when  studying  as  a 
pupil  in  the  conservatory  her  teacher  com- 
pelled her  when  practising  to  look  up  at  the 
ceiling  or  over  her  shoulder  or  anywhere  but 
at  the  keyboard.  She  was  not  compensating 
for  lack  of  sight,  but  developing  the  distance 
faculty,  etc.,  which  was  already  present,  but 
which  would  have  been  allowed  to  lie  dormant 
had  the  pupil  been  permitted  to  keep  her  eyes 
on  her  hands.  And  then,  again,  many 
musicians  who  do  not  play  from  memory  but 
from  the  score  seldom  look  at  their  hands 
when  reading.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  writer 
of  the  article  in  The  Medical  Press  must  find 
greater  proof  of  compensation  than  that 
educed  before  he  can  be  called  convincing. 
Let  me  close  by  repeating  what  I  said  at  the 
beginning  :  Personally  I  find  it  difficult  to 
believe  that  blindness  has  any  complete 
physical  compensation. 

Toronto.  Yours,  etc., 

S.  C.  Swift,  Chief  Librarian, 
Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind. 


PERSONALIA 

The  following  gentlemen  have  been  ap- 
pointed members  of  the  Executive  Council  of 
the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  : — Mr. 
William  Eckford  (representing  Tyneside  col- 
lecting activities),  Dr.  A.  Vernon  Davies, 
O.B.E.,  M.P.,  and  Sir  Gerald  Hurst,  K.C., 
M.P. 

Miss  Lancelot  Harold  Luddington,  of  The 
Chantry,  Ely,  has  been  appointed  representa- 
tive of  the  Isle  of  Ely  Society  for  the  Blind  on 
the  Eastern  Counties  Branch  Committee  of 
the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind. 

Mr.  Ormond  Blyth  resigned  the  Chairman- 
ship of  the  Association  for  Promoting  the 
General  Welfare  of  the  Blind,  London,  last 
November,  owing  to  serious  illness.  Mr.  H. 
D.  O'Neill,  who  has  been  a  Member  of  the 
Council  of  the  Association  since  1924,  has  been 
appointed  in  his  place. 
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RECENT 
PUBLICATIONS 

Osteopathy. 

Under  their  Vocational  Research  series  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  has  just 
published  "  Osteopathy — Opportunities  for 
the  Blind  in  Training  and  Practice."  While 
at  present  osteopathy,  with  its  technique  of 
manipulation  and  adjustment,  is  very  little 
practised  in  this  country,  there  are  eight 
colleges  for  the  training  of  osteopaths  in 
America,  a  student  body  of  about  2,000,  and 
about  7,000  osteopaths,  both  men  and  women, 
in  practice  ;  of  these,  we  are  told  that  42  are 
totally  blind,  and  8  partially  blind. 

Of  the  50  blind  osteopaths,  19  are  in 
partnership  with  sighted  persons.  The  re- 
maining 31  either  derive  some  assistance  from 
sighted  nurses,  or  refer  certain  matters  re- 
quiring sight  to  other  practitioners.  "  Com- 
petent seeing  assistance  is  indispensable  in 
certain  technical  procedures." 

The  main  requisites  of  the  work  are,  we 
are  told,  good  physique,  good  personal 
appearance,  a  scientific  and  inquiring  mind, 
and  a  good  memory,  and  the  blind  person  in 
possession  of  these  qualities  may,  after  train- 
ing, do  very  valuable  work.  "  There  is  no 
question,"  writes  a  former  president  of  a 
college  of  osteopathy,  "  that  sightless  persons 
are  capable  and  thoroughly  competent  in  their 
touch-qualities  to  apply  the  principle  of 
osteopathy  to  its  utmost  extent." 

Guiding  for  the  Blind. 

"  Guiding  for  the  Blind,"  by  Miss  Jean 
Robinson,  is  the  reprint  of  an  article  published 
in  the  May  issue  of  The  Teacher  of  the  Blind. 
It  is  very  short,  but  written  with  a  liveliness 
and  sympathy  that  makes  the  reader  long 
to  know  more  of  the  Post  Guide  movement, 
which  is  one  that  should  command  the  interest 
and  attention  of  all  Home  Teachers.  Fre- 
quent reference  has  been  made  to  it  in  former 
issues  of  the  Beacon.  We  are  apt  to  think  of 
Guiding  as  something  which  is  only  suited 
to  the  young  and  active  blind  person,  but 
the  Post  Guide  movement  makes  its  special 
appeal  to  the  woman  or  girl  who  is  cut  off 
from  active  life  and  offers  to  her  some  of  the 
joys  of  comradeship  and  width  of  interests 
which  she  had  imagined  were  the  prerogative 
of  those  who  were  strong  and  well. 


New  Braille  Publications. 

Included  in  our  List  of  Announcements  are 
several  interesting  new  Braille  publications. 
The  new  edition  of  the  "  Pickwick  Papers  " 
replaces  the  old  edition  which  was  in  Old 
Style  Braille.  "  Our  Bible  in  the  Making," 
by  the  Rev.  J.  Paterson  Smyth, is  an  exceed- 
ingly interesting  account  of  the  gradual 
growth  and  completion  of  the  Canon  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments.  The  stories  and 
poems  which  make  up  Kipling's  "  Actions 
and  Reactions  "  are  issued  separately  in  the 
convenient  pocket  size.  The  first  selection 
in  Braille  from  the  Revised  Prayer  Book  con- 
sists of  the  Occasional  Prayers  and  Thanks- 
givings, published  in  the  same  format  as 
other  Prayer  Books  published  by  the  National 
Institute.  The  revised  forms  of  Morning  and 
Evening  Prayer,  the  Holy  Communion  and 
the  Form  of  Prayer  for  the  Burial  of  the  Dead 
will  also  be  published  in  Braille. 

"  Flags  of  the  Nations  "  is  a  most  interest- 
ing and  a  unique  publication.  Diagrams  of 
the  flags  of  all  the  leading  nations  are  included, 
together  with  a  brief  sketch  of  their  signifi- 
cation and  history.  The  colours  of  the  flags 
are  indicated  by  different  arrangements  of 
lines  and  dots.  This  is  a  work  which  should 
be  possessed  by  every  Library  and  School 
for  the  Blind.  It  was  designed  and  executed 
by  the  late  Mr.  T.  W.  Holmes,  and  was,  in 
fact,  the  last  work  he  completed  before  his 
death.  It  forms  a  fitting  close  to  a  long 
series  of  diagrams  and  illustrations  prepared 
by  Mr.  Holmes,  which  will  earn  the  gratitude 
of  the  blind  to  a  most  devoted  worker  in 
their  cause  for  many  years  to  come. 

"  About  Coal  and  Oil  "  is  another  inter- 
esting publication.  It  tells  in  simple  language 
all  the  elementary  facts  relative  to  the  forma- 
tion and  exploitation  of  the  two  products 
and  should  prove  a  valuable  addition  to 
School  Libraries. 

The  new  novels  include  "  The  Inimitable 
Jeaves,"  a  masterpiece  of  humour  ;  Compton 
Mackenzie's  "  Carnival,"  a  story  of  the  stage 
and  Bohemian  life  ;  "  I  Will  Repay,"  a  stir- 
ring romance  of  the  French  Revolution — 
one  of  the  "  Scarlet  Pimpernel  "  series  ; 
Charlotte  Yonge's  "  Dove  in  the  Eagle's 
Nest,"  a  story  of  Kaisar  Maximilian  and 
Renaissance  Germany  ;  Tooth  Tarkington's 
"  Plutocrat,"  and  Sophie  Cole's  "  Strolling 
Singer." 
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TRADE  AND 
INDUSTRY 

An  Experiment  for  a  Workshop. 

The  manufacture  of  fruit  holders  by  the 
blind  is  a  practicable  proposition,  but  to  test 
it  adequately  a  workshop  with  a  carpentry 
department  must  be  found  to  make  the  ex- 
periment and  find  a  market. 

The  fruit  holder  or  rack  which  the  blind 
could  make  consists  of  five  wooden  trays 
which  slide  easily  into  a  wooden  frame.  Both 
trays  and  frame  are  assembled  from  pieces  of 
wood  which  are  cut  to  length  and  drilled  by 
means  of  jigs;  thus  no  measurements  of  any 
kind  are  needed. 

Jigs  are  also  provided  for  assembling  the 
frame  and  trays. 

The  manager  of  any  workshop  interested 
in  this  matter  should  write  to  the  Editor  of 
the  New  Beacon,  so  that  arrangements  can 
be  made  for  a  representative  of  the  workshop 
to  see  the  manufacture  in  process.  One  free 
set  of  jigs  would  be  available  if  any 
workshop  is  willing  to  undertake  the 
experiment. 

No  New  Industries  in  Edinburgh. 

At  a  meeting  last  month  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Royal  Blind  Asylum  and 
School,  Edinburgh,  the  Employment  of  the 
Blind  Committee  reported  that  they  were  un- 
able to  make  any  suggestion  for  the  intro- 
duction of  fresh  industries  for  the  employ- 
ment of  the  blind.  The  report  on  the  welfare 
of  the  blind  in  various  countries  issued  by  the 
League    of    Nations    had    been    considered. 

Mr.  Wilson,  Convener  of  the  Committee, 
explained  that  the  report  issued  by  the  League 
had  not  given  the  Committee  any  pointers  as 
to  how  they  could  develop  industries  for  the 
blind  further  than  they  were  doing  at  the 
present  time,  with  the  exception  of  a  sugges- 
tion regarding  hammock-making.  He  was 
not,  however,  sure  whether  or  not  that 
suggestion  was  worth  considering.  They  had 
never  had  any  serious  difficulty  in  finding 
employment  for  the  female  blind  workers,  and 
there  was  at  present  no  need  for  considering 
the  question  of  introducing  fresh  industries 
for  female  workers.    So  far  as  the  males  were 
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concerned,  the  institution  was  just  as  up  to 
date  as  the  League's  report  could  take  them. 
The  Rev.  Dr.  Thomas  Burns,  chairman  of 
directors,  who  presided,  remarked  that  they 
were  always  anxious  to  do  anything  they 
could    to  find  openings  for    blind    workers. 

Blind  Booksellers. 

An  interesting  article  is  contributed  by  C. 
H.  Lea  to  the  Publishers'  Circular,  on  Blind 
Booksellers.  He  instances  the  case  of  Wim- 
precht,  who,  a  century  ago,  although  born 
blind,  flourished  as  a  bookseller  in  Augsburg, 
and  earned  a  comfortable  income  for  his  wife 
and  large  family.  His  stock  consisted  of 
about  8,000  volumes,  constantly  changing, 
but  he  knew  when  every  book  was  published 
and  never  made  a  mistake.  He  was  con- 
versant  with    all    bibliographical  details. 

An  English  parallel  was  that  of  Nathaniel 
Price,  of  Norwich,  who  made  a  small  fortune 
by  bookselling  and  was  an  expert  bookbinder. 

We  think  that  these  examples  ought  to  en- 
courage some  enterprising  young  blind  man 
of  to-day  to  embark  in  the  same  business. 
Bookselling  in  this  country,  especially  in 
provincial  towns,  is  in  rather  a  backward 
condition,  and  there  is  plenty  of  scope  in  the 
trade  for  a  man  with  imagination  and  energy, 
combined  with  knowledge  of  books.  And 
these  three  qualities,  we  know,  are  possessed 
by  many  blind  men  to-day. 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 

[NATIONAL    INSTITUTE    FOR    THE    BLIND. 
NEW    PUBLICATIONS— MUSIC. 

The  prices  of  the  following  pieces  of  music  are  subject 
to  a  reduction  of  three-quarters  for  the  blind  resident 
in  the  British  Isles  and  throughout  the  British  Empire. 
The  minimum  price  is  6d.  per  copv. 
ORGAN—  s.    d. 

10.005  Brahms.    "  My  heart  is  filled  with  long- 

ing "  (two  settings)  and  "  O  world,  I 
now  must  leave  thee,"  Nos.  9 — 11  of 
"  Eleven  Choral  Preludes  "  (Ed.  :  by 
John  E.  West)  2     0 

10.006  MacPherson,  Charles.     Choral  Prelude, 

"  Ye  servants  of  the  Lord  "  ..20 

10.007  Rooper,  J.  B.     Prelude  on  Two  Christ- 

mas Carols        .  .  .  .  .  .  ..20 

10.008  Schumann.      Fugue   in    B   flat   on   the 

name  "  Bach  "  . .  . .  ..20 

10.009  Various  Composers.    Three  Slow  Move- 

ments :  Prelude  in  D,  Thomas 
Adams  ;  Adagio  in  A.,  John  Bennett  ; 
Diapason  Movement  in  D  minor, 
William  Walond  (Ed.  :  by  John  E. 
West) 2     0 

10.010  Wood,  Charles.     Allemande  and  Cour- 

ante,  from  "  Suite  in  the  Ancient 
Stvle  "  2     0 
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PIANO 

10,011 


10,012 
10,013 
10,014 
10,015 

10,016 
10,017 
10,01H 
10,019 


10,02(1 


Bottle,  Carol  Rhythmic  Steps  (for 
Very  Young  Children) 

Bowen,  York.     Miniature  Suite 

Carse,  Adam.     March  in  C 

Grovlez,  G.     Les  Anes 

Dalmaine,  Cyril,  C.  A  Norseland  Saga 
(Ten  Descriptive  Pieces) 

I.ind,  Gustave.     Mazurek 

Lind,  Gustave.     Cossacks'  Dance 

Paldi,  Mari.     The  Prancing  Pony 

Roley,  Alec.  "  Duncan  Gray,"  and 
"  Wi'  a  Hundred  Pipers  "  (Two 
Little  Scotch  Pieces) 

Squire,  J.  H.  (arr.  by).  Operatica  (Se- 
lection) 

PIANO    DUETS— 

10.021  Young,     Stuart.        "  Tiny    Tunes     lor 

Twenty    Fingers  "   (Elementary  and 
Progressive  Pieces) 
DANCE 

10.022  Berlin,   Irving.      "  Marie,"   Song- Waltz 

10.023  De     Sylva,     Brown     and     Henderson. 

"  You're  the  Cream  in  my  Coffee  " 
(from  "  Hold  Everything  "),  Song 
Fox-Trot 

10.024  Shilkret,    N.       'Lady    Divine"    (from 

"  The    Divine    Lady  "),    Song-Waltz 

10.025  Strauss,      Tohann.        "  Wiener     Blut  " 

Waltz 

10.026  Strauss,  Johann.    "  The  Blue  Danube," 

Waltz 

10.027  Whiting,  R      "  Louise  "  (from  "  Inno- 

cents of  Pans  "),  Song  Fox-Trot     .  . 

SONGS- 

10.028  Bennett,  T.   C.   Sterndale.     "  Will  she 

be  waiting  up  ?  "  F  ;    C — E1 

10.029  Collisson,    Houston    (arr.    by).  The 

Mountains  o'  Mourne,"   G  ;     D — D1 

10.030  Delius.  Five     Lieder  :      "Slumber 

Song  "  ;  "  The  Nightingale  "  : 
"  Summer  Eve  "  ;  "  Longing  "  ; 
"  Sunset  "  ;  Medium  Voice  :  B1  flat 
— F1  double  sharp 

10.031  Greville,     Ursula.       De     Profundis,     C 

minor  ;    C — G1  flat 

10.032  Longstaffe,    Ernest.      "  The   Leader  of 

the  Town  Brass  Band,"  F  ;    C— E1 

10.033  Puccini.        "  When     the     Stars     were 

Brightly    Shining,"    from    "  Tosca," 

A  minor  ;    E — G1 
Purcell.     "  Fairest  Isle  "  (Unison  Song) 
Shaw,    Martin.      "  The    Egg-Shell,"    G 

minor  ;    D — D1 


10.034 

10,035 


2  0 

2  0 

2  0 

2  0 

2  0 

2  0 

2  0 

2  0 

2  0 


2      0 
2      0 
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BRAILLE    BOOKS. 

The  prices  of  the  following  publications  are  subject 
to  a  reduction  of  two-thirds  for  the  blind  resident  in 
the  British  Isles  and  throughout  the  British  Empire. 

per  vol 


8591-8602     The     Posthumous    Papers    of    the 

Pickwick   Club,    by    Charles    Dickens, 

Grade    2,     Large    Size,     Tnterpointed, 

Paper  Covers,   12  vols.. 
8522-8524     A  Strolling  Singer,  by  Sophie  Cole. 

Grade    2,    Large    Size,     Interpointed, 

Paper  Covers,  3  vols. 
8652-8653     Our    Bible   in    the    Making,    by    j. 

Paterson  Smyth,  B.D.,  Litt.D.,  D.C.L. 

Grade    2,    Large    Size,    Interpointed, 

Paper  Covers,  2  vols. 
8556-8560     The  Plutocrat,  by  Booth  Tarking- 

ton.    Grade  2,  Large  Size,  Interpointed, 

Paper  Covers,  5  vols. 


9828     About  Coal  and  Oil,  by  Charles  R.  Gibson, 
LL.D.      Grade    2,    Intermediate    Size, 
Interlined,  Paper  Covers 
8824     Flags   of  the   Nations    (with    diagrams). 
Grade    2,    Large    Size,     Interpointed, 
Paper  Covers 
9762     Occasional    Prayers    and    Thanksgivings 
with     Additions     proposed     in     1928. 
Grade    2,    Pocket    Size,    Interpointed, 
Paper  Covers 
8603-8605     The   Inimitable    Jeeves,    by   P.    G. 
Wodehouse.     Grade  2,  Large  Size,  In- 
terpointed, Paper  Covers,  3  vols. 
8606-8610     Carnival,    by   Compton   Mackenzie. 
Grade    2,     Large    Size,     Interpointed, 
Paper  Covers,  5  vols. 
8612-8614     I  will  Repay,  by  Baroness  Orczy. 
Grade    2,    Large    Size,     Interpointed, 
Paper  Covers,  3  vols. 
8687-8690     The  Doye  in  the  Eagle's  Nest,  by 
Charlotte  M.  Yonge.     Grade  2,  Large 
Size,  Interpointed,  Paper  Covers,  4  vols. 
9724-9725     An     Habitation      Enforced      (from 
"  Actions  and  Reactions  "),   by  Rud- 
yard  Kipling.     Grade,  Pocket  Size,  In- 
terpointed, Pamphlet,  2  books     •      per 
book 
9726     Garm — A  Hostage  (from  "  Actions  and 
Reactions  ")     by     Rudyard     Kipling. 
Grade    2,    Pocket    Size,    Interpointed, 
Pamphlet 
9732-9733     Little   Foxes    (from   "  Actions   and 
Reactions  "),     by    Rudyard     Kipling. 
Grade    2,    Pocke't    Size,    Interpointed, 
Pamphlet,  2  books         .  .  per  book 

9731  The  Puzzler  (from  "  Actions  and  Re- 
actions "),  by  Rudyard  Kipling.  Grade 
2,  Pocket  Size,  Interpointed,  Pamphlet 
9728-9729  With  the  Night  Mail  (from  ' '  Actions 
and  Reactions  "),  by  Rudyard  Kipling. 
Grade  2,  Pocket  Size,  interpointed, 
Pamphlet,  2  books         . .  per  book 

9730  A  Deal  in  Cotton  (from  "  Actions  and 
Reactions  "),  by  Rudyard  Kipling. 
Grade  2,  Pocket  Size,  Interpointed, 
Pamphlet  .  .  .  .  per  book 

9734-9735  The  House  Surgeon  (from  "  Actions 
and  Reactions  "),  bv  Rudyard  Kipling. 
Grade  2,  Pocket  Size,  Interpointed, 
Pamphlet,  2  books         .  .  per  book 

9727  The  Mother  Hive  (from  "  Actions  and 
Reactions"),  by  Rudyard  Kipling. 
Grade  2,  Pocket  Size,  Tnterpointed, 
Pamphlet 
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ADWTTSEMENTS 

TENNIS  STRINGERS  OUTFIT,  Welacy  Tool,  Tennis 
Gut  for  Repairs,  supplied  promptly  by  L.  &  R.  Hey- 
mans,  Ltd.,  69,  St.  John  Street,  E.C.I,  at  lowest  prices. 

GENTLEMAN'S    GOLD    WATCH. 

Geneva  ;  Repeater  ;  excellent  time-keeper  ;  no 
reasonable  offer  refused.  Apply  :  H.,  c/o  Editor,  New 
Beacon,  224.  Great  Portland  Street,  W.l. 

WANTED  AN  INSTRUCTOR  FOR  BLIND  WORK- 
ERS   IN    PULP,    WICKER    AND    BASKET    WORK. 

Applications  stating  age,  experience  and  salary  should 
be  sent  to  Mr.  T.  J.  Parry,  Institution  for  the  Blind, 
Swansea. 


AUTO    KNITTING    MACHINE    FOR    SALE.        Two 

Cylinders.  Also  Wool  Winder.  Very  little  used  ;  cost 
£12  10s.,  sell  for  £6  10s.  Apply  to  Miss  Scott,  Melville 
House,   Penrith,  Cumberland. 

CITY    OF    OXFORD. 

BLIND    PERSONS'    ACT,    1920. 

APPOINTMENT    OF    SUPERVISOR    OF    HOME 

WORKERS. 

Applications  are  invited  for  the  above  post  at  a  wage 
of  £4  per  week. 

Applications  stating  age,  qualifications  and  experi- 
ence, together  with  copies  of  not  more  than  two  recent 
testimonials  should  reach  me,  the  undersigned,  not 
later  than  February  28th,  1930. 

Town  Hall,  Oxford.  A.  Holt, 

31st  January,  1930.  Town  Clerk. 

GLAMORGAN  COUNTY  COUNCIL. 

Education  Committee. 

RESIDENTIAL  INSTITUTION   FOR  THE   BLIND  AT 

BRIDGEND. 

ASSISTANT  MUSIC  TEACHER.  The  Committee 
invite  applications  from  Blind  Persons  qualified  to 
teach  pianoforte,  and  possessing  a  Music  Degree  of 
L.R.A.M.  standard.  Ability  to  teach  singing  or  the 
violin  an  additional  qualification.  Candidates  must  be 
prepared  to  enter  wholeheartedly  into  the  life  of  the 
School. 

Salary  according  to  the  Burnham  Scale  III.  No 
special  application  forms. 

Any  further  particulars  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Principal  (Mr.  F.  E.  Hewitt),  Blind  School,  Bridgend. 

Apnlications  to  be  forwarded  to  the  Director  of 
Education,  County  Hall,  Cardiff,  on  or  before  the  28th 
February,   1930. 

Henry  Rowland, 
Glamorgan  County  Hall,      Clerk  of  the  County  Council. 

Cardiff. 
6th  Februarv,  1930. 
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"SEEN    AND    UNSEEN." 

By  A.  J.  COHEN. 

Introduction. 

THE  above  title  seems  to  me  to  be  peculiarly  apt,  fitting  all  phases  of  the  subject 
to  be  dealt  with  in  these  articles.  We  do  see  things  in  our  particular  spheres 
that  are  unnoticed  by  or  incomprehensible  to  those  outside — no  matter  how 
earnest  the  latter  may  be  in  their  desire  to  do  the  best,  as  they  understand 
"  best,"  for  us.  On  the  other  hand,  we,  as  individuals  and  in  circumscribed 
activities,  are  not  always  in  the  position  to  appreciate  those  things  which 
could  be  most  beneficially  utilised  to  produce  a  harmonious  whole — a  whole 
that  can  bring  the  greatest  amount  of  benefit  to  the  greatest  number  and  leaving  the  few  not 
uncared  for.  We  must  learn  to  see  things  through  the  mental  eyes  of  those  whom  we  would 
help  or  who  would  help  us.  This  principle  is  recognised,  but  it  is  rarely  applied,  especially  in 
educational  and  social  work  for  the  blind. 

The  three  sections  of  this  subject — "  The  Children,"  "  The  School,"  and  "  Out  in  the 
World  " — are  dealt  with  here  only  in  a  general  way,  and  their  psychological  aspect  is  only  alluded 
to,  since  I  hope  to  deal  in  full  with  this  phase  in  a  work  to  be  produced  later.  The  remarks 
made  may  appear  to  be  of  a  "  destructive  "  nature,  but  in  reality  they  are  intended  to  illustrate  the 
lines  along  which  future  efforts  must  be  made  if  permanently  beneficial  results  are  to  be  obtained. 
Although  the  mass  of  criticisms  is  evoked  by  what  I  have  seen  and  experienced  in  many 
countries  abroad  in  the  past  five  and  a  half  years,  England  cannot  claim  exemption  from  all 
censure. 

Although  no  special  country,  institution  or  society  is  here  mentioned,  I  desire  to  assert  that, 
unless  otherwise  stated,  all  that  follows  is  of  personal  knowledge  or  derived  from  authentic 
sources  and  may  therefore  be  taken  as  fact. 

I.— The  Children. 

That  the  whole  question  of  education,  training  and  welfare  of  the  blind  must  be  based  on 
sound  psychological  principles  there  can  be  no  manner  of  doubt — although  this  view  has  been 
taken  only  within  the  last  decade  or  so.     It  is  pitiably  recent,  however,  that  teachers  of  and 
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workers  for  the  blind  have  conceived  the 
idea  that  psychological  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience in  their  work  is  necessary,  that  they 
and  the  parents  and  guardians  of  sightless 
children  should  study  not  only  the  psychology 
of  their  charges,  but  also  the  true  and  useful 
relationship  between  the  seeing  and  the  non- 
seeing. 

The  blind  child  is  not  understood.  There 
is  far  too  much  pity  and,  consequently,  too 
much  neglect.  The  child's  life  is  cramped  ; 
little  attention  is  paid  to  teaching  it  to  ap- 
preciate those  things  that  pertain  to  the  world 
of  the  seeing  ;  "  mannerisms  "  are  allowed 
to  develop  ;  the  mind  is  beggared  by  ill- 
advised  and  ill-timed  expressions  of  pity  ; 
the  body  and  brain  are  beggared,  too,  through 
lack  of  wholesome,  outdoor  exercise.  The 
exceptions  to  this  rule  are  comparatively  few. 

The  result  of  these  conditions  is,  that,  when 
the  period  for  schooling  has  arrived,  a  large 
number  of  the  blind  children  have  been  pro- 
nounced as  "  mentally  deficient  "  ;  the  child 
has  been  thrust  back  into  the  original  en- 
vironment with  the  additional  obstacle  in  its 
path  that  the  parents  or  guardians  accept  the 
responsibility  as  a  "  burden  "  or  "  punish- 
ment." Both  these  terms  and  similar  ones 
have  been  used  when  folk  have  spoken  of  the 
""  misfortune  "  to  me.  The  child  has  started 
life  badly — -as  it  were,  unbalanced — and  this 
reflects  on  and  is  manifested  in  the  life  of  the 
full-grown  individual,  no  matter  how  that 
individual  has  fought  against  it.  Again,  I 
say,  there  are  exceptions. 

It  is  not  surprising,  then,  that  blind  chil- 
dren very  early  come  to  feel  that  they  are 
something  apart — unpleasantly  apart — from 
seeing  folk.  The  "  blind  mannerisms  " 
which  they  develop  through  neglect  or  bad 
training,  react  upon  the  sighted  children  and 
"  grown-ups  "  with  whom  they  come  into 
contact,  so  that  these  latter  also  feel  them- 
selves to  be  something  other  than  the  blind 
children — not  infrequently,  something  better. 

Bad  mannerisms  are  not  the  worst,  they 
are  but  a  single  alienating  feature.  In  any 
case,  almost  every  child  develops  a  habit  of 
some  kind  that  is  different  from  the  habits  of 
other  children.  A  more  important  fact,  and 
one  far-reaching  in  its  effects,  is  that  all  young 
life  develops  in  its  earliest  years  almost  en- 
tirely by  mimicry  and  chiefly  through  sight. 
It  is  not  necessary  for  the  thinker  that  I 
should  enlarge  on  this  point.  It  may  merely 
be    mentioned    that,    right    from    the    first, 
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through  the  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  course 
which  the  evolving  mind  takes  and  the  lack 
of  understanding  of  the  marvellous  "  law  of 
compensation,"  the  blind  child  is  allowed,  as 
a  rule,  to  grow  up  with  practically  no  appreci- 
ation of  what  normal  child-life  is  from  the 
"  visual  "  viewpoint.  In  addition,  the  ability 
to  connect  or  associate  two  or  more  ideas  to 
make  a  whole  picture — an  ability  which  is 
already  quite  active  in  a  normal  child  of  four 
or  five — is  allowed  to  lie  dormant  too  long,  and 
thereby  the  golden  opportunity  is  missed  for 
building  a  sound  foundation  for  probable 
perfection,  retaining  only  a  chance  of  medio- 
crity or  less.  This  has  been  proved  over  and 
over  again.  One  has  but  to  examine  the 
statistics  of  the  past  and  to  compare  them 
with  the  results  obtained  at  the  "  Sunshine 
Homes  "  to  appreciate  the  full  and  startling 
truths  of  these  facts. 

So,  generally  speaking,  in  most  countries 
abroad  and,  to  some  extent,  too,  in  this 
country,  I  have  found  a  great  lack  of  know- 
ledge and  understanding  of  these  matters,  and 
a  slackness  of  interest  and  of  energy  in  their 
application  when  they  are  known,  that  can 
neither  be  overlooked  nor  pardoned  in  those 
who  have  the  power  to  disseminate  such 
knowledge  and  to  enforce  its  application. 

Self-reliance  and  freedom  of  movement 
and  thought — the  keynotes  of  the  future 
status  of  the  blind  in  the  seeing  world — are 
conspicuously  lacking,  except  in  a  limited 
sphere  ;  and,  because  the  child  is  usually  left 
out  in  ordinary,  everyday  conversations,  etc., 
it  is  thrown  back  into  itself  at  far  too  early  an 
age.  This  may  or  may  not  be  good  ;  that 
depends  upon  the  innate  temperament  of  the 
child  and  the  understanding  and  competence 
of  the  teachers  into  whose  care  it  comes  later. 

May  I  present  this  thought  ? — Is  it  not 
strange  that  a  seeing  child  born  of  blind 
parents  and  living  constantly  in  their  society, 
tends  to  develop  in  them  a  "  normality  " 
which  seeing  parents  are  rarely  able  to  de- 
velop in  their  blind  child  ? 

In  the  next  article  of  this  series,  I  shall  deal 
with  the  schools  as  I  have  known  them  in 
eight  different  countries. 

The  Editor  of  The  New  Beacon  will  be  happy 
to  receive,  with  a  view  to  publication,  news  items, 
photographs,  correspondence  and  original  articles 
relative  to  all  subjects  connected  with  the  conditions 
and  welfare  of  the  blind  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 
They  should  be  addressed  to  The  Editor,  The  New 
Beacon,  224,  Great  Portland  Street,  London,  W.l. 
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Providing  for  Derry's  Blind. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Derry  Corporation's  Blind  Persons  Committee,  a  sub- 
committee was  appointed  to  negotiate  for  suitable  premises  as  a  central  depot  for  training 
purposes  ;  to  make  tentative  arrangements  for  securing  the  services  of  a  trainer  from 
the  Workshops  for  the  Industrious  Blind,  Belfast ;  and  to  make  arrangements  for  the 
transport  of  the  trainees  to  and  from  their  homes  to  the  central  depot. 

Glasgow   Concert   for  Wireless  Fund. 

The  B.B.C.  is  co-operating  in  a  big  concert  on  behalf  of  the  British  "  Wireless  for 
the  Blind  "  Fund,  to  take  place  in  St.  Andrew's  Hall,  Glasgow,  on  March  22nd.  An 
hour's  excerpt  from  the  concert  will  be  heard  from  all  Scottish  stations.  The  soloists 
include  Ronald  Gourley,  the  famous  wireless  entertainer,  who  is  himself  blind. 

Special  Carillon  Performance. 

The  Daily  Sketch  has  offered  a  special  performance  for  the  blind  in  April,  of  the 
Carillon  in  Hyde  Park.  All  Institutions  for  the  Blind  are  asked  to  find  out  how  many 
people  wish  to  attend,  as  the  offer  can  only  be  accepted  if  the  numbers  are  sufficient. 
Those  blind  people  who  wish  to  attend  should  communicate  with  the  Secretary,  Greater 
London  Fund,  224,  Great  Portland  Street,  W.i. 

Blind  Street  Traders. 

A  proposal,  recently  put  forward  at  a  conference  with  the  Scottish  office  in  Edin- 
burgh, by  the  Glasgow  and  South-West  Joint  Committee  for  the  Blind,  for  State  aid  of 
necessitous  blind  people  in  that  area,  has,  we  understand,  been  rejected  by  the  Secretary 
for  Scotland. 

The  idea  behind  the  scheme  was  that  blind  traders  and  mendicants  should  be  taken 
off  the  streets,  and  other  blind  people  assisted  by  raising  their  maximum  incomes  to  25s. 
per  week,  towards  the  cost  of  which  the  State  was  asked  to  contribute  50  per  cent.  The 
estimated  total  cost  of  the  scheme  is  £67,000  per  annum. 

The  Scottish  Office,  in  rejecting  the  proposal,  points  out  that  over  sixty  local  authori- 
ties in  England  are  making  such  allowances  entirely  out  of  their  own  funds,  and  that  the 
Government  therefore  are  unable  to  make  an  exception  in  the  case  of  the  Scottish  scheme. 

College  of  Teachers  of  the   Blind. 

The  next  examination  for  the  School  Teachers  Certificate  will  be  held  on  3rd  and 
4th  June,  1930,  at  the  School  for  the  Blind,  Swiss  Cottage,  London,  N.W.3,  and  for  the 
Home  Teachers  Certificate  on  20th,  21st  and  22nd  May,  1930,  at  the  School  for  the  Blind, 
Swiss  Cottage,  London,  N.W.3,  an<^  at  Henshaw's  Institution  for  the  Blind,  Old  Trafford, 
Manchester.  Forms  of  application  may  be  obtained  from  the  Hon.  Registrar,  224-8, 
Great  Portland  Street,  London,  W.i,  and  must  be  returned  not  later  than  2nd  May, 
1930,  in  the  case  of  the  former,  and  8th  April,  1930,  in  the  case  of  the  latter. 

The  next  examination  for  the  National  Diploma  for  Blind  Pianoforte  Tuners  will 
be  held  at  Midsummer  at  centres  in  Birmingham,  Manchester  and  London.  Forms  of 
application  can  be  obtained  from  the  Hon.  Registrar  and  must  be  returned  not  later  than 
15th  June,  1930. 

London  Helps  the   Blind. 

Several  successful  Concerts  have  recently  been  held  in  aid  of  the  Greater  London 
Fund  for  the  Blind,  at  St.  Andrew's  Men's  Club,  Catford  (attended  by  Councillor  Mrs. 
Edwards,  and  supported  by  Lewisham  "  Helpers  of  the  Blind  "),  Ruislip,  Hendon 
(organised  by  Hendon  Chamber  of  Commerce),  Carshalton  (by  invitation  of  Mr.  R.  J. 
Meller,  M.P.,  and  Mrs.  Meller),  and  Staines. 

Mr.  H.  C.  Preece  gave  an  address  at  the  Reunion  Dinner,  Old  Scholars,  Godwin 
Girls'  School,  Margate  ;  and  a  successful  entertainment,  organised  by  Miss  Gillies  and 
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Mrs.  Shenstone,  was  given  by  the  "  Essex  Strollers,"  and  attended  by  Brigadier-General 
Colvin,  Lord  Lieutenant  of  the  County,  and  Lady  Gwendoline  Colvin. 

A  Valentine  Party  was  given  at  the  Cafe  de  Paris  on  February  14th,  this  being  the 
outcome  of  a  Party  given  by  Lady  Sharp  in  the  previous  month.  The  Ballet  was 
produced  by  Miss  Euphan  Maclaren,  and  the  two  principal  parts  were  taken  by 
Master  George  Cochrane  and  Miss  Jane  Bendir. 

A  Veteran  Basket-Worker. 

Bill  Cook,  the  oldest  worker  at  the  basket  shop  of  the  School  for  the  Blind,  at  Swiss 
Cottage,  retired  last  month  on  a  pension  after  reaching  his  85th  birthday. 

His  fellow-workers  at  the  shop  have  presented  him  with  a  clcck.  He  came  back 
from  British  Columbia  40  years  ago,  and  has  been  at  the  School  for  the  Blind  ever  since. 
He  has  had  nine  children,  the  youngest  of  whom  is  about  to  start  work. 

Lener  Quartet  Concert  for  Blind. 

On  Sunday  afternoon,  February  23rd,  at  Queen's  Hall,  the  Lener  Quartet  generously 
gave  their  services  for  the  entertainment  of  the  London  blind  and  those  who  work  for 
them  through  the  Greater  London  Fund.  A  fine  appeal  to  support  the  Fund's  work, 
and  particularly  Geranium  Day,  was  made  by  Mrs.  Philip  Snowden,  who  was  introduced 
by  Dr.  P.  M.  Evans,  while  Mr.  H.  C.  Preece,  Secretary  of  the  Fund,  proposed  a  vote  of 
thanks.  The  Lord  Mayor,  as  President  of  the  Fund,  attended,  and  others  present  amongst 
the  audience  of  well  over  2,000  were  the  Mayors  of  Hammersmith,  Stoke  Newington, 
Deptford  and  Bermondsey  ;  the  Belgian  Ambassador,  the  Mexican  Minister,  the  Countess 
of  Oxford  and  Asquith,  the  Countess  of  Galloway,  Lady  Violet  Bonham-Carter,  Lady 
Worthington  Evans,  Lady  O'Dwyer,  Lady  Sharp,  Lady  Fisher,  Field-Marshal  Sir  Claud 
and  Lady  Jacob,  Miss  Gladys  Cooper,  Dame  May  Whitty,  and  Mrs.  Loeser  (who  owns 
the  instruments  used  by  the  Lener  Quartet,  including  the  Stradivarius,  valued  at  two 
thousand  guineas,  used  by  Lener).  Programmes  were  sold  to  cover  the  expenses,  which 
were  guaranteed  by  Mr.  Lints- Smith,  Managing  Director  of  The  Times,  by  the  caste  of 
"  From  Nine  till  Six,"  assisted  by  lady  students  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music.  This 
arrangement  was  made  by  Mrs.  C.  B.  Cochran,  who  is  assisting  personally  on  Geranium 
Day.  The  stewards  included  members  of  Toe  H  and  men  students  of  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Music  and  University  College. 

Rates  of  Postage  on  Braille  Paper. 

The  Postmaster-General  received  a  deputation  last  month  consisting  of  Captain  Sir 
Beachcroft  Towse,  V.C.,  Mr.  G.  F.  Mowatt,  Captain  Ian  Fraser  (chairman  of  the  Council 
of  St.  Dunstan's),  Mr.  Harvey  Plant,  and  Mr.  W.  McG.  Eagar  (Secretary-General, 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind),  who  requested  that  concessions  should  be  made  in  regard 
to  the  postal  rates  on  the  special  class  of  paper  used  exclusively  by  the  blind. 

At  present  any  paper  actually  embossed  in  Braille  for  the  use  of  the  blind  may  be  sent 
at  a  low  rate  of  postage.  The  special  paper  for  which  the  concession  was  asked,  however, 
does  not  come  under  the  regulations.  The  paper  is  not  obtainable  from  local  stationers, 
and  blind  people  order  it  by  post.  The  cost  of  the  paper  is  3d.  a  pound  and  the  postage  on 
this  is  6d. 

The  Postmaster-General  said  he  was  sympathetic  towards  the  request,  but  it  raised 
one  or  two  problems  of  administration.  The  request  could  not  be  acceded  to  without 
legislation,  and  on  that  he  would  refer  only  to  the  extreme  difficulty  of  getting  the  House 
of  Commons  to  accept  further  legislation.  There  might  be  mountains  of  delay.  The 
solution  could  not  safely  be  that  of  a  lower  rate  unless  particular  precautions  were  taken  to 
avoid  abuse.  The  difference  between  ordinary  parcel  rate  and  any  rate  analogous  to  that 
allowed  on  impressed  paper  was  so  great  that  there  would  be  an  obvious  temptation  for 
other  purveyors  of  paper  by  the  post  to  use  it.  They  could  not  instruct  tens  of  thousands 
of  sorters  in  the  peculiarities  of  paper  for  Brailling.  He  promised,  however,  to  consider 
the  whole  question  carefully  and  sympathetically,  though  he  could  not  say  what  attitude 
.. .  wpuld,be_adppjted__.      _     _ -^v,-  , ._   ^V    ... ,.>..    C- 
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THE    EAST  ANGLIAN    SCHOOLS, 
GORLESTON-ON-SEA. 


THE  East  Anglian  School  for 
Blind  and  Deaf  Children 
was  opened  in  191 2  on  a 
commanding  site  at  Gorle- 
ston-on-Sea,  a  part  of  the 
County  Borough  of  Great 
Yarmouth  ;  this  site,  which 
approximates  to  15  acres,  was  given  by  the 
Corporation  of  Great  Yarmouth. 

The  school  was  founded  to  provide  for  the 
education  and  training  of  blind  and  deaf 
children  residing  in  the  areas  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  following  local  education 
authorities  :  Norfolk,  Norwich,  Essex,  East 
Suffolk,  Isle  of  Ely,  Cambridgeshire,  Low- 
estoft and  Great  Yarmouth.  These  eight 
authorities  are  jointly  responsible  for  the 
capital  charges  on  the  building  and  have  the 
prior  claim  to  any  vacant  places  beyond  the 
quota  which  they  guarantee  to  maintain. 
Representatives  from  these  bodies  constitute 
the  Board  of  Governors  from  which  are 
elected  the  members  of  the  committees. 
Accommodation  is  provided  for  165  pupils 
which  number  will  shortly  be  increased  to 
173.  All  are  resident  and  of  these  about  80 
are  in  the  blind  school. 

The  lay-out  of  the  buildings  is  exceedingly 
attractive.  As  the  homes,  class-rooms  and 
workshops  are  built  on  the  bungalow  plan, 
the  main  impression  is  one  of  spaciousness 
and  the  institutional  atmosphere  is  lost  ;  it  is 
significant  that  the  name  was  altered  from 
"  institution  "  to  "  school  "  some  time  ago. 
There  are  thirteen  class-rooms,  each  having 
two  French  windows  opening  out  to  an 
ornamental  garden  or  lawn.  The  rooms  are 
heated  by  hot  water  but  in  the  infants'  rooms 
there  are  open  fires  in  addition.  The  school 
hall  connects  with  the  class-rooms  by  corridors 
and  stands  well  back  from  them  ;  it  is  also 
connected  with  the  homes  by  means  of  a 
covered  way,  so  that  in  inclement  weather 
there  is  direct  access  between  the  homes  and 
the  school. 

The  scholars  are  housed  in  six  homes, 
named  after  the  principal  contracting  authori- 
ties. Each  home  has  a  large  airy  dormitory, 
bath-room  and  lavatory  accommodation,  linen 
cupboard,  cloak-room  and  boot-room,  a  staff 
bedroom  with  observation  window  into  the 


dormitory  and  a  large  day-room  also  provided, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  class-rooms,  with  two 
double  French  windows  opening  out  to  an 
open  space.  The  aspect  of  all  the  day-rooms 
is  south.  The  day-rooms  are  used  for  meals 
and  serve  as  sitting-rooms  and  play-rooms. 
Although  each  home  takes  its  meals  in  its  own 
day-room  the  food  is  cooked  in  a  central 
kitchen  and  distributed  to  the  homes.  The 
kitchen  is  designed  on  up-to-date  lines,  the 
cooking  being  done  by  high  pressure  steam 
and  gas. 

There  are  three  asphalted  playgrounds  and 
many  acres  of  playing  fields.  There  are 
teachers'  sitting-rooms  with  the  usual  ameni- 
ties, staff  dining-rooms,  and  a  self-contained 
flat  is  provided  for  the  use  of  the  Matron,  who 
also  has  an  office  in  the  hospital  block. 

The  hospital  is  a  new  building  standing 
apart  with  its  flower  garden  and  lawn.  It  has 
accommodation  for  12  beds  normally  but  this 
can  be  extended.  There  are  nurses'  bed- 
rooms, cleaning-rooms  with  adequate  appar- 
atus, a  service-room,  dispensary,  a  delightful 
children's  convalescent-room,  together  with 
a  well-appointed  room  for  the  dentist, 
medical  officer,  ophthalmologist  and  aural 
surgeon.  A  trained  nurse,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Matron,  is  in  charge. 

Beyond  the  main  blocks  of  the  school  and 
homes  is  a  range  of  buildings  housing  the 
laundry,  sewing-room  and  the  workshops. 
There  is  a  new  basket  shop,  a  boot-repairing 
shop,  and  a  woodwork  shop.  A  room  is  also 
provided  for  machine  knitting.  A  wooden 
building  detached  from  the  others  provides 
accommodation  for  the  Scouts  and  Girl 
Guides.  The  Scouts  have  a  fine  band  and 
the  prize  bugle  of  the  Local  Association  for 
the  best  bugler  in  the  district  is  held  by  one 
of  the  pupils  at  the  school. 

The  Governors  have  recently  purchased  a 
four-roomed  bungalow  standing  in  its  own 
garden  which  lies  adjacent  to  the  northern 
boundary  of  the  school.  This  has  been  reno- 
vated and  adapted,  and  is  now  being  used  for 
the  Domestic  Science  classes. 

The  house  formerly  occupied  by  the  Head- 
master is  being  turned  into  a  home  for  the 
smallest  children,  a  kind  of  babies'  hostel. 

The  staff  on  the  education  side  of  both 
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schools  consists  of  a  Headmaster,  who  is  also 
Superintendent  of  the  whole  organisation, 
and  17  teachers  including  a  half-time  domestic 
economy  mistress  and  a  half-time  instructor 
in  gardening. 

Although  the  blind  and  the  deaf  schools 
are  housed  in  one  building  there  is,  of  course, 
complete  separation  for  educational  purposes 
and  each  is  complete  in  itself.  For  out  of 
school  activities  they  merge,  particularly  in 
the  homes. 

The  curriculum  in  the  blind  school  em- 
braces the  usual  school  subjects  but  particular 
attention  is  devoted  to  handwork  from  the 
earliest  years.  When  the  children  reach  the 
age  of  13  or  14  according  to  ability,  they 
devote  practically  four  sessions,  per  week  to 
handwork  with  a  vocational  bias.  This  is 
taken  in  the  garden,  basket  shop,  boot-re- 
pairing shop,  woodwork  shop,  machine  knit- 
ting room  or  in  the  domestic  science  classes. 

Needlework  and  hand  knitting  are  taught 
and  there  is  a  successful  class  in  art  leather 
work.  Music  is  taught  throughout  and  pupils 
with  aptitude  are  trained  in  piano  playing. 

Both  boys  and  girls  are  admitted  and  they 
remain  until  reaching  the  age  of  16  years  when 
they  are  sent  for  further  training  or  placed  in 
industry  according  to  necessity. 

The  domestic  comforts  of  the  children  are 
in  the  hands  of  the  Matron  who  has  under  her 
control  a  staff  of  home  mothers  with  their 
reliefs,  house  and  kitchen  maids,  sewing  and 
laundry  maids.  There  is  a  home  mother  to 
each  home  and  in  the  case  of  very  young 
children  an  assistant  is  provided.  The  duty 
of  the  home  mother  is  to  supervise  the 
cleanliness  of  the  children,  repair  their 
clothing  and  generally  to  "  mother  "  them. 

On  the  boys'  side  resident  masters  are 
responsible  for  the  general  tone  and  discipline 
of  the  boys  out  of  school. 

The  recreational  side  is  provided  for  by  out- 
door games  of  all  kinds.  A  large  assortment 
of  indoor  games  and  toys  is  available  in  each 
home.  There  is  a  complete  wireless  service 
with  loudspeakers  in  most  of  the  homes,  in 
the  hall  and  in  some  of  the  class-rooms.  For 
those  who  have  sufficient  sight  the  weekly 
school  cinema  entertainment  can  be  enjoyed 
on  Saturday  evenings.  A  monthly  whist 
drive  is  held  in  the  school  hall. 

School  is  opened  at  9  a.m.  with  a  general 
assembly  and  morning  prayers.  On  Sunday 
morning  the  older  children  attend  Divine 
Service    at    the    Parish    Church    while    the 
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younger  ones  go  to  the  Children's  Service  at 
the  Church  Hall.  Two  school  services  are 
held  on  Sunday  evenings,  one  for  the  blind 
another  for  the  deaf.  These  are  taken  by 
members  of  the  teaching  staff. 

In  the  summer  the  school  huts  on  the  very 
fine  sandy  beach  at  Gorleston  provide  accom- 
modation for  the  swimming  classes  and  are 
the  rendezvous  for  the  beach  picnics  on  the 
weekly  half  holidays. 

The  Governors  have  recently  re-furnished 
the  whole  school  with  single  oak  locker  desks 
and  re-equipped  the  hospital. 

A  fine  collection  of  pictures  has  been  as- 
sembled and  there  is  a  fairly  well  stocked 
museum.  Most  of  the  Braille  magazines  are 
taken  and  a  regular  service  of  library  books 
is  maintained  in  connection  with  the  National 
Library  for  the  Blind. 

Rambles,  visits  to  places  of  interest,  con- 
certs and  other  social  amenities  are  indulged 
in  and  the  children  are  well  clothed  and  fed. 

The  Chairman  of  Governors  is  Dr.  E.  E. 
Blyth,  Chairman  of  the  Norwich  Education 
Committee  ;  the  Vice-Chairman  and  Chair- 
man of  the  House  Committee  is  Mr.  A.  G. 
Copeman,  Chairman  of  the  Norfolk  Educa- 
tion Committee. 

The  Clerk  of  the  Governors,  Mr.  John 
Beattie,  has  his  office  at  41,  St.  Giles  Street, 
Norwich. 

The  Headmaster  and  Superintendent  is 
Mr.  Edward  Evans  and  the  Matron  Miss  E. 
M.  Deacon. 

The  East  Anglian  Schools  are  easily 
accessible  from  London  via  Great  Yarmouth 
or  Norwich  and  a  warm  welcome  awaits  any- 
one sufficiently  interested  in  the  education  of 
the  blind  or  the  deaf  who  cares  to  visit  them. 


Learning  to  Read. 

A  recent  publication  of  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind,  "  Suggestions  for 
Motivating  Primary  Braille  Reading  "  (F. 
Merry),  is  an  attempt  to  help  teachers  to  make 
"  learning  to  read  "  as  interesting  as  possible 
to  small  children,  and  especially  to  the  back- 
ward. Ingenious  games  are  invented  to 
stimulate  the  imagination,  and  interesting 
suggestions  are  made  of  ways  in  which  the 
teacher  can  prevent  a  blind  child's  interest 
flagging  when  books  are  read  aloud  to  him. 

An  appendix  is  given  made  up  of  stories 
and  poems,  either  retold  or  original,  by 
Kindergarten  and  Lower  School  children  of 
the  Perkins  Institution. 
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REVIEWS 
REPORTS 


North  London  Homes  for  Aged  Christian 
Blind  Men  and  Women. 
The  present  number  of  residents  in  the 
Homes  is  in.  Gifts  towards  the  Founders' 
Day  Fund  were  gratefully  received,  and  the 
annual  outing,  concerts  and  various  enter- 
tainments very  much  enjoyed.  The  Report 
of  the  Southend  Home  states  that  the  out- 
standing event  of  the  past  year  is  the  acqui- 
sition of  very  fine  freehold  premises  which 
will  accomodate  about  40  permanent  resi- 
dents, as  well  as  allowing  a  number  of  blind 
friends  from  London  to  enjoy  a  holiday. 

Blind  Persons    Act  Committee  to  the   City 
Council  on  the  Care  of  the  Blind,  Leeds. 

The  number  of  blind  on  the  register  has 
again  increased.  There  are  now  860  as  com- 
pared with  813  a  year  ago.  For  the  financial 
year  ended  March  31st,  1929,  the  City 
Council  estimated  for  an  expenditure  of 
£19,925  ;  the  actual  expenditure  was  £17,891. 
Of  that  sum,  the  amount  paid  by  way  of  grant 
to  the  Leeds  Incorporated  Institution  for  the 
Blind  was  £6,654. 

Union    of    Counties'     Associations    for    the 
Blind. 

The  Union,  in  its  Report  for  1928-1929, 
gives  an  interesting  picture  of  the  work  of  the 
local  Associations  throughout  the  country. 

In  view  of  the  continually  increasing  work 
of  the  Union,  and  especially  of  the  possible 
developments  in  connection  with  the  Local 
Government  Act,  1929,  it  was  decided  that 
the  services  of  a  full-time  Secretary  were 
needed,  and  this  appointment  has  been  made. 

The  concerted  action  of  the  Union's 
Executive  in  various  directions  during  the 
year  is  of  importance,  and  among  other 
activities  it  has  been  successful  in  obtaining 
from  the  Railway  Companies  permission  for 
totally  blind  persons,  accompanied  by  a 
guide,  to  travel  for  one  ordinary  fare. 

A  further  matter  which  has  occupied  the 
attention  of  the  Union  has  been  the  possibility 
of  arranging  special  training  in  connection 
with  Social  Study  courses  at  the  Universities 
for  persons  wishing  to  take  up  administrative 
posts  in  the  blind  world. 


The  Blind  School,  Patna. 

The  Report  of  the  Blind  School,  Patna, 
India — the  only  school  of  its  kind  in  the 
province — states  that  there  are  now  15  boys, 
Hindu  and  Mohammedan,  receiving  their 
education  there. 

New  premises  are  being  built  on  ground 
given  by  the  Government,  and  meanwhile 
the  school  has  been  moved  from  a  small  house 
in  unhealthy  surroundings  to  far  better 
temporary  accommodation,  where  it  will 
remain  till  the  new  buildings  are  ready. 
Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind. 

The  Report  covers  a  very  large  field  of 
activity.  It  deals  with  the  work  at  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Association  at  Pittsburg,  and 
in  addition  with  that  of  twelve  important 
branches,  including  that  at  Philadelphia 
which  began  its  operations  in  1927. 

The  work  of  the  Association  in  its  various 
areas  includes  prevention  of  blindness,  to 
which  much  time  and  energy  is  given,  the 
provision  of  employment  both  in  workshops 
and  in  the  home,  placement,  home  teaching, 
recreation,  and  general  social  welfare. 

New  York  Institute  for  the  Education  of  the 
Blind. 

There  are  two  outstanding  features  in  the 
Report  of  this  Institute.  The  first  is  the  stress 
laid  on  various  forms  of  physical  training, 
illustrated  by  delightful  photographs  of  the 
boys  and  girls  in  gymnastic  displays,  and  in  a 
pageant  based  on  the  Celebration  of  Olympic 
Games.  The  second  is  an  account  of  a 
Summer  School,  where  27  pupils  of  the 
Institute  were  joined  by  r8  boys  and  girls 
from  other  Blind  Schools  for  a  period  of  eight 
weeks,  spent  half  in  study,  and  half  in  outdoor 
sports  and  excursions,  including  the  thrill  of 
an  aeroplane  flight. 

Royal    School    of    Industry    for    the    Blind, 
Bristol. 

The  accounts  for  the  past  year  printed  with 
the  Report  show  a  steady  increase  in  the 
benefits  given  to  the  blind,  especially  to  those 
more  dependent.  The  following  is  a  sum- 
marised list  of  the  blind  now  under  the  care 
of  the  Institution  : — Pupils  at  present  resi- 
dent in  the  Schools,  104  ;  Workers  and  Adult 
Pupils  at  the  Workshop,  90  ;  Workers  en- 
gaged in  Home  Industries,  56  ;  Women 
resident  in  the  Hostel,  17  ;  Visited  by  Home 
Teachers  in  Bristol  and  District  (in  addition 
to  those  included  above),  360  ;  Unemploy- 
able Blind  assisted  by  Grants,  131. 
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ACHIEVEMENTS 
OF  THE  BLIND 

Successful  Blind  Pianist. 

At  the  music  examinations  held  at  Liver- 
pool in  January  in  connection  with  Trinity 
College  of  Music,  London,  Edward  Turner, 
a  blind  candidate  of  Standish,  was  successful 
in  obtaining  the  Licentiate  (L.T.C.L.)  in 
Pianoforte  playing. 

Blind  Boys  Play  Carillon. 

Two  blind  boys  from  the  Swiss  Cottage 
School  for  the  Blind  played  the  Wellington 
(New  Zealand)  War  Memorial  Carillon  in 
Hyde  Park  last  month.  They  are  learning 
the  organ  at  the  school,  and  did  not  play  the 
bells  by  the  same  means  as  an  expert 
but  used  a  keyboard  much  like  that 
of  an  ordinary  piano.  One  of  the  boys  im- 
provised, the  other  played  a  hymn  and 
carol. 

Blind  Labour  Candidate. 

Mr.  Frederick  Martin,  the  blind  journalist 
and  politician,  who  was  Liberal  M.P.  for 
East  Aberdeenshire  1922-24  and  Liberal 
candidate  for  Central  Aberdeenshire  at  the 
General  Election  last  May,  has  been  chosen 
as  prospective  Labour  candidate  for  his  old 
constituency,  in  preference  to  the  Rev.  J.  G. 
Hamilton,  of  Edinburgh,  who  contested  the 
seat  at  the  last  election.  Mr.  Martin  joined 
the  Labour  Party-  in  October.  The  Con- 
servative majority  for  East  Aberdeenshire 
was  3,235. 

Blind  Man's  Broadcast. 

Using  notes  made  by  himself  in  Braille,  Mr. 
T.  Alfred  Kennion,  an  elderly  blind  resident 
of  Hoddesdon,  broadcast  a  talk  from  2LO  on 
March  8th,  about  his  adventures  while 
hunting  for  buried  gold  in  Mexico. 

Although  totally  blind  and  partially  crip- 
pled, Mr.  Kennion  keeps  a  typist,  a  dicta- 
phone, a  Braille  machine,  a  portable  type- 
writer, and  his  telephone  hard  at  work,  and 
even  then  manages  to  listen  to  the  wireless 
programmes  for  several  hours  a  day. 

Most  of  his  life  has  been  spent  in  Mexico 
and  the  Argentine,  and  even  after  he  lost  his 
sight  he  went  out  to  Mexico  again  for  two 
years'  treasure  hunting.     According  to  the 
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Daily  News,  he  hopes  shortly  to  organise  a  big 
expedition  in  Mexico  to  look  for  millions  of 
pounds  worth  of  gold  with  the  aid  of  aero- 
planes, wireless  and  other  scientific  apparatus. 

Blind  Orchestra  Honours  Blind  President. 

Mr.  Alexander  Buttars,  a  veteran  em- 
ployee of  the  Royal  Dundee  Institution  for 
the  Blind,  was  honoured  last  month  by  a  con- 
cert which  attracted  a  large  audience.  The 
orchestra  of  the  Institution  contributed  to  the 
programme,  and  their  smart  appearance  was 
commented  on.  Mr.  Buttars  has  been  Presi- 
dent of  the  orchestra,  and  was  presented  with 
an  easy  chair  made  by  a  blind  comrade  at  the 
Institution.  In  referring  to  his  work,  the 
Institution's  Manager  said  that  Mr.  Buttars 
was  looked  upon  generally  as  guide,  philo- 
sopher and  friend  of  all  in  the  Institution. 

Blind  Member  of  Institute  of  Hygiene. 

Mr.  Robert  Malton,  of  Folkestone,  a 
totally  blind  man,  took  the  Associateship  of 
the  Institute  of  Hygiene  in  1926,  and  has  just 
obtained  the  Diploma.  He  is,  we  believe,  the 
only  blind  member  of  the  Institute  of  Hy- 
giene. He  was  born  in  1886,  and  educated 
at  Worcester  College.  Later  he  determined 
to  study  Medicine,  and,  having  passed  the 
South  Kensington  College  examination  in 
Chemistry,  and  gained  a  first  class  in  1921, 
conceived  the  idea  of  studying  Dietetics.  He 
treated  many  soldiers  in  the  WTar  for  indiges- 
tion and  nerves,  by  diet,  with  markedly 
successful  results. 

Mr.  Malton  considers  that  Dietetics  could 
well  be  made  a  new  profession  for  the  blind, 
and  that  this  could  be  done  with  the  sympa- 
thetic co-operation  of  the  hospital  authorities. 
"  Braille  books  on  the  subject  could  be  tran- 
scribed," he  says,  "  and  blind  students  could 
do  quite  as  well  in  this  work  as  their  sighted 
brethren.  I,  myself,  have  prepared  many 
diet  charts  for  the  various  patients  whom  I 
have  treated,  and  they  have  been  most  helpful 
to  them.  A  knowledge  of  chemistry  and 
biology,  together  with  some  physiology,  is 
required  for  this  work,  and  I  intend  to  follow 
up  these  things,  together  with  neurology  and 
medical  psychology.  I  am  deeply  interested 
in  nerve  cases,  and  all  the  above  sciences  con- 
verge in  an  intelligent  study  of  this  work.  I 
believe  and  trust  that  we  shall  have  other 
blind  students  of  Hygiene,  who,  in  turn,  will 
receive  help  from  their  many  friends,  and  the 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind." 
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THE  BRAILLE  ROTARY  PRESS. 

THE    Braille    Rotary    Press    which    has    been   installed  at   the    National    Institute 
this    month   constitutes  the  most    important  advance  in  Braille  printing  of  the 
present  century.     It  is  the  first  press  of  its  kind  to  be  used  in    this    country, 
and  the  only  Rotary  Press  in    the    world    which   can   print  characters  on  both 
sides  of  a  sheet   of   paper   simultaneously.     It  can    turn  out   16,000  pages  per 
hour,   in   comparison  with   the    maximum   output  of  3,200  pages  per  hour  of 
other    Braille    printing   presses.     Accordingly  it  will  speed  up  production  and 
give  the  blind  a  better  service  of  newspapers  and  magazines.     The  printing  of  periodicals  in 
large  editions  will  no  longer,  as  heretofore,  hold  up  the  printing  of  books  in  small  editions,  and 
definite  progress  can  be  made  in  extending  the  number  and  scope  of  Braille  periodicals. 

TRADE  MARK— AND  WARNING. 

Of  the  many  annual  reports  of  Institutions  lately  published,  one  of  the  most  interesting 
is  that  of  the  City  of  Sheffield  Welfare  of  the  Blind  Department,  which  sets  out  in  admirable  form 
what  this  great  municipal  authority  has  done,  and  hopes  to  do,  for  the  blind.  It  has  shown  real 
enterprise  and  initiative  in  the  management  of  its  workshop.  It  has  improved  conditions  and 
introduced  new  trades.  The  report  contains  this  pregnant  sentence  :  "  The  quality  of  the  goods 
produced  in  all  Departments  is  very  high,  and  it  is  the  ambition  of  the  Committee  to  make  the 
words,  '  Made  by  the  Blind  '  a  valuable  trade  mark  instead  of  a  warning." 

The  proper  use  of  a  Mark  of  Origin  is  in  every  way  to  be  recommended  so  long  as  the 
goods  so  trade-marked  carry  their  own  recommendation  by  reason  of  their  quality.  A  Mark  of 
Quality  for  goods  made  by  the  blind  would  be  highly  desirable  if  means  were  found  to  examine 
the  goods  so  marked  ;  for  without  examination  there  can  be  no  guarantee. 

The  weak  point  of  the  Report  on  Marketing  recently  issued  by  the  Association  of  Workshops 
for  the  Blind  lies  in  the  recommendation  that  Grade  A  goods  should  be  certified  by  giving  certain 
workshop  managers  permission  to  affix  a  Mark  of  Quality  to  their  own  goods.  The  reputation 
of  Biind  Industry  will  be  lowered  if  it  is  made  known  that  the  managers  of  blind  workshops  are 
to  be  made  judges  of  their  own  products.  The  line  taken  by  the  Sheffield  Blind  Department  is 
vastly  preferable. 

ENCOURAGE  THE  BLIND  MUSICAL  ASPIRANT. 

It  is  not  widely  known  that  several  Institutions  for  the  Blind  run  their  own  instrumental 
bands,  orchestras  and  other  musical  organisations  in  a  very  capable  manner.  A  number  of 
workshops  up  and  down  the  country  have  brass  bands  mide  up  entirely  of  blind  people,  and  some 
workshops  make  a  feature  of  highly  trained  adult  choirs.  Both  bands  and  choirs  are  available 
for  public  engagements. 

It  is  desirable  that  a  complete  record  of  such  and  similar  musical  combinations  of  blind 
performers  should  be  available,  and  the  National  Institute  is  compiling  such  a  record.  Particulars 
should  be  sent  to  the  Secretary-General. 

Interest  in  this  subject  has  been  aroused  in  the  Press.  The  British  Bandsman  has  reprinted 
in  its  latest  issue  a  pamphlet  entitled  "  Blind  Musicians,  Their  Achievements  and  Their  Future," 
published  by  the  National  Institute. 

It  is  difficult  to  exaggerate  the  value  of  the  achievements  of  blind  musicians  to  the  blind 
world  as  a  whole.  They  are  the  best  of  propagandists — as  examples  of  ability,  courage  and 
independence. 

The  blind  musical  aspirant  should  be  encouraged  more  than  he  is.  Music  is  an  art  so  perfect 
in  its  nature,  so  illimitable  in  its  scope,  that  it  has  the  power  of  compensating  for  the  loss  of  other 
arts.  Love  of  music  should  be  instilled  into  the  mind  of  every  blind  child.  Imagination  should 
be  brought  into  play  in  the  earliest  stages  of  instruction,  for  music  is  the  brightest  star  in  the 
blind  man's  world,  and  should  not  be  treated  merely  as  an  item  in  the  curriculum.     The  Editor. 
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Pianoforte  Tuners  in  Leeds  Home  Workers  Scheme. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  valuable  features  of  work  that  has  been  developed  during 
the  past  few  years  is  that  of  rendering  more  tangible  and  systematic  help  to  blind  piano- 
forte tuners  under  Home  Workers  Schemes.  Nearly  130  of  these  men  are  being  sub- 
stantially aided  by  the  Schemes  under  the  control  of  the  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind  and  the  Swiss  Cottage  Institution  ;  the  average  earnings  are  considerably  higher 
than  those  obtained  in  most  of  the  manual  occupations,  even  though  the  rates  of  augmen- 
tation are  not  placed  on  such  a  high  level. 

An  interesting  experiment  is  shortly  to  be  made  by  the  authorities  of  the  Leeds 
Institution  having  special  reference  to  the  pianoforte  tuners  employed  under  their  Home 
Workers  Scheme.  The  Committee  are  withdrawing  the  Home  Workers  Scheme  as  it 
applies  to  pianoforte  tuners  on  31st  March.  Another  scheme  has  been  prepared  on  the 
following  lines  and  will  be  put  into  operation  on  1st  April  next.  All  blind  pianoforte  tuners 
resident  in  Leeds  are  offered  employment  by  the  Institution  on  the  following  conditions  : — 
That  each  applicant  satisfy  the  Committee  as  to  his  suitability  and  capability  to  practise 
the  craft  of  piano  tuning  and  repairing.  The  applicants  will  be  expected  to  offer  them- 
selves at  the  next  Piano  Tuning  Examination  of  the  College  of  Teachers  for  the  Blind. 
Should  any  fail  in  this  Examination,  the  Committee  may  arrange  for  a  course  of  further 
tuition  to  enable  the  candidate  to  obtain  the  certificate. 

The  applicant  agrees  to  transfer  to  the  Institution  all  his  connection  and  clientele, 
reserving  none,  and  agreeing  not  to  undertake  any  private  work  whatsoever,  without  the 
written  permission  of  the  Committee.  So  far  as  is  possible  the  worker  will  be  given  in 
the  course  of  his  duties,  the  tuning  he  previously  has  done.  A  qualified  sighted  person 
will  be  in  charge  of  the  department  and  the  tuners  will  receive  their  instructions  from 
him.  The  Committee  will  allow  a  commission  of  ten  per  cent,  on  all  new  contracts 
(for  the  first  year  only)  and  similar  allowances  for  repairs  and  sales. 

The  piano  tuners  will  be  paid  a  standing  wage  inclusive  of  all  supplementary  allow- 
ances, but  excluding  commission  as  before  mentioned,  of  forty  shillings  per  week. 

During  intervals  when  the  worker  is  not  required  to  do  outside  tunings,  other  work 
in  connection  with  the  department,  including  repairs,  will  be  found  in  the  workshop. 

Each  worker  will  be  expected  to  present  himself  for  duty  each  morning  to  the 
foreman  in  charge  and  the  hours  of  duty  will  be  as  follows  : — 

Monday  to  Thursday,  8  to  6  ;  Friday,  8  to  5.  One  hour  break  for  lunch.  Saturday, 
8  to  12. 

One  week  holiday  in  the  summer  and  usual  Bank  holidays  will  be  allowed  with  full 

pay- 

In  the  case  of  absence,  not  exceeding  four  weeks,  on  account  of  ill-health,  sick  allow- 
ance will  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  twenty  shillings  per  week  or  for  lesser  periods  one  shilling 
and  nine  pence  per  half  day,  but  a  doctor's  certificate  must  be  furnished  when  this 
allowance  is  claimed.  The  Committee  may  at  their  discretion  make  a  further  allowance 
after  an  absence  of  four  weeks. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  Committee  to  work  this  Scheme  for  a  period  of  two  years 
after  which  it  will  be  reconsidered  and  revised  if  necessary. 

The  obvious  intention  of  the  Leeds  authorities  is  to  set  up  a  qualified  minimum  wage, 
and  although  one  may  reasonably  doubt  whether  the  standard  provided  is  adequate 
compensation  for  the  new  conditions  that  are  being  imposed,  it  will  be  interesting  to 
watch  the  progress  of  the  new  arrangements.  Whatever  may  be  said  in  criticism  of  the 
policy,  the  system  seems  to  contain  those  corrective  elements  which  prevent  standard 
wages  from  degenerating  into  relief  condition. 

Local  Schemes  for  Welfare  of  the  Blind. 

In  the  last  issue  of  The  New  Beacon  we  made  certain  observations  regarding 
arrangements  that  are  being  made  by  County  and  County  Borough  Authorities  on  behalf 
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of  unemployable  blind  persons,  and  it  is  interesting  to  observe  that  nearly  70  local 
governing  bodies  have  now  adopted  schemes  which  provide  definite  financial  assistance 
for  all  the  necessitous  blind  persons  resident  under  their  administrations. 

The  last  scheme  we  have  considered  is  that  provided  by  the  Borough  of  Blackburn, 
Lancashire  :  the  arrangements  are  typical  of  those  adopted  in  many  other  areas  and  will 
be  found  to  be  of  special  interest  to  readers  of  this  journal.  We  are,  therefore,  presenting 
the  scheme  in  extenso  in  the  hope  that  it  may  be  found  useful  to  those  in  other  localities 
who  are  contemplating  the  making  of  similar  provisions. 

County  Borough  of  Blackburn. 

Scheme  for  the  Welfare  of  the  Adult  and  Indigent  Blind  in  the  Borough. 

(1)  (a)     The  object  of  the  scheme  is  to  grant  to  necessitous  unemployable  blind  persons  such 

financial  assistance  as  may  be  needed  so  ensure  that  they  will  have  a  minimum  income 
of  22s.   6d.  per  week. 
(b)     The  amount  of  assistance  to  be  granted  to  be  determined  without  reference  to  dependents 
of  the  applicants. 

(2)  In  the  case  of  a  man  and  wife,  both  blind,  who  are  residing  in  the  same  house,  such  assistance 
to  be  granted  as  may  be  needed  to  ensure  that  they  will  have  a  joint  income  of  £1  15s.  od. 
per  week. 

(3)  Applications  for  assistance  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  Blackburn  and  Darwen  Society  for  Visiting 
and  Instructing  the  Blind  (hereinafter  called  "  the  Society  "),  but  the  amount  of  the  grant  to 
be  made  in  each  individual  case  to  be  determined  by  a  Sub-Committee  to  be  appointed  by 
the  Blind  Persons  Act  Committee,  the  Sub -Committee  having  power  to  act. 

(4)  To  be  eligible  for  assistance  under  this  Scheme  a  person  must  be  so  blind  as  to  be  unable  to 
perform  any  work  for  which  eyesight  is  essential  ;  and  where  the  Society  considers  necessary 
applicants  shall  submit  to  a  medical  examination  to  ascertain  the  degree  of  blindness. 

(5)  Applicants  for  assistance  must  be  (a)  21  years  of  age  ;  (b)  resident  in  the  County  Borough  of 
Blackburn  ;  and  (c)  British  subjects,  except  that  a  married  woman  who  was  a  British  subject 
before  marriage  shall  not  be  disqualified  by  reason  of  her  marriage  to  an  alien. 

(6)  In  dealing  with  the  property  of  an  applicant  for  assistance,  e.g.  house  stocks,  shares  and 
investments,  the  total  capital  value  must  be  ascertained.  Of  such  total  value  £25  to  be  ignored, 
and  the  yearly  value  of  the  remainder  obtained  by  dividing  it  by  20. 

(7)  In  the  case  of  an  applicant  for  assistance  being  one  of  a  married  couple  living  together  in  the 
same  house,  each  is  deemed  to  be  entitled  to  one  half  of  any  property  owned  by  them  or  by 
either  of  them  and  such  one  half  is  to  be  taken  to  be  the  means  of  each  of  them. 

(8)  If  any  applicant  for  assistance  has  directly  or  indirectly  deprived  himself  or  herself  of  any 
income  or  property  in  order  to  qualify  for  assistance  under  this  Scheme,  or  for  the  receipt  of 
assistance  at  a  higher  rate,  such  income  or  property  is  to  be  reckoned  as  part  of  his  or  her 
means.  No  account  is  to  be  taken  of  any  amount  received  during  a  period  of  three  months  or 
less,  in  any  one  year,  under  medical  certificate,  as  sickness  benefit  from  a  Friendly  Society, 
Trade  Union,  or  the  National  Health  Insurance  Acts. 

(9)  Any  assistance  received  by  an  applicant  from  the  Guardians  of  the  Poor  shall  be  taken  into 
account  in  calculating  the  amount  of  assistance  under  this  Scheme. 

(10)  Any  person  in  receipt  of  assistance  under  this  Scheme  must  notify  the  Society  if  intending  to 
reside  outside  the  County  Borough  of  Blackburn  for  a  longer  period  than  21  days. 

(11)  Applicants  for  assistance  will  be  required  to  give  satisfactory  evidence  of  age. 

(12)  In  the  case  of  a  blind  person  who  is  incapacitated  from  making  application,  a  suitable  person 
may  be  appointed  by  the  Society  to  act  for  or  on  behalf  of  such  person. 

(13)  Assistance  will  accrue  from  the  first  Friday  after  a  claim  has  been  approved. 

(14)  A  person  to  whom  assistance  has  been  granted  will  be  given  a  certificate  signed  on  behalf  of 
the  Society  stating  the  weekly  amount  of  the  grant.  All  grants  to  be  paid  by  the  Borough 
Treasurer  every  Friday  on  production  of  the  certificate  mentioned. 

(15)  Forms  of  claim  to  be  obtained  from  the  Town  Clerk's  Office,  Town  Hall. 

Reorganisation  of  Dundee  Mission  to  Outdoor  Blind. 

In  consequence  of  the  generosity  of  the  late  Sir  James  Duncan,  of  Coupar  Grange, 
who  bequeathed  £59,900  to  Dundee  and  Lochee  Mission  to  the  Outdoor  Blind,  it  has 
been  necessary  to  draw  up  a  constitution  and  rules  for  the  Mission.  At  a  recent  meeting 
of  the  Society,  this  constitution  was  adopted.  It  is  now  confidently  anticipated  that  the 
work  of  the  organisation  will  be  developed  in  many  important  directions  since  more 
money  will  be  available  with  which  to  strengthen  and  sustain  the  various  activities  upon 
which  the  Society  is  engaged. 
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DOG    GUIDES    FOR    THE    BLIND 

By  Dorothy  Harrison  Eustis. 
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^HERE  is  nothing  harder  to 
change  than  an  opinion. 
For  instance  you  hear  of  a 
blind  man  with  a  dog  and 
instantly  there  is  a  mental 
picture  of  a  beggar  with  a 
poor  miserable  little  dog  on 
a  string  to  the  accompaniment  of  pennies 
clinking  in  a  cup.  You  hear  someone  speak 
of  an  Alsatian  and  at  once  you  conjure  up  a 
wild  beast  devouring  women  and  children. 

Before  I  present  to  you  the  new  picture  of 
the  dog  as  a  leader  for  the  blind,  I  want  to  tell 
you  about  the  dog  himself.  Looking  up  the 
definition  of  the  word  "  truth  "  in  Webster's 
Dictionary  the  other  day  I  was  rewarded  to 
find  under  the  first  meaning,  fidelity  ;  con- 
stancy ;  steadfastness  ;  faithfulness  ;  in 
short,  all  I  have  always  held  a  dog  to  be  and  I 
realised  that  there  is  really  nothing  so  true  as 
a  good  dog.  When  I  say  a  good  dog  I  don't 
mean  one  who  has  been  bred  for  beauty  at 
the  expense  of  intelligence,  who  bites  from 
fear  because  he  has  lost  his  stamina.  I  mean 
a  dog  who  always  carries  with  him  his  natural 
dignity  and  self-respect  and  who  meets  you 
on  an  equal  footing  as  any  other  well-bred 
person  would  do.  This  was  the  German 
shepherd  dog  (or  Alsatian,  as  he  is  known  in 
England)  before  man's  ideas  of  show-ring 
standards  turned  him  into  a  fop  ;  this  is  the 
dog  that  Fortunate  Fields,  Mt.  Pelerin,  Sur 
Vevey,  my  breeding  and  training  station  in 
Switzerland,  is  gradually  winning  back 
through  breeding,  for  intelligence. 

For  five  years  we  have  bred  and  educated 
our  dogs  for  public  service.  I  use  the  word 
"  educate  "  advisedly  because  all  our  work  is 
based  on  a  knowledge  of  animal  psychology 
and  we  make  a  very  wide  difference  between 
a  dog  that  is  trained  and  one  that  has  been 
educated.  A  trained  animal  can  be  counted 
on  as  long  as  his  trainer  is  present,  but  an 
educated  animal,  systematically  prepared  for 
its  calling,  can  be  counted  on  to  take  the 
initiative.  Our  dogs  go  out  into  the  world  as 
guides  for  the  blind,  on  the  Police  Forces, 
into  the  army  as  communication  dogs  and 
Red  Cross  dogs,  as  guards  in  prisons  and 
railroad  yards  and  on  the  frontiers.  They 
are  public  servants  and  useful  citizens,  so  you 
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see  that  the  picture  is  one  of  a  quiet  educated 
dog  who  has  no  leaning  towards  the  criminal 
nor  insane  classes,  who  has  a  responsibility 
and  feels  it— a  dog  who  is  closer  in  his  re- 
lation to  man  than  he  has  ever  been  before. 

It  has  been  our  privilege,  while  developing 
our  work,  to  have  been  instrumental  in 
founding  two  schools  for  the  instruction  of 
dogs  as  guides  for  the  blind,  the  first  in 
America  at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  under  the  name 
of  "  The  Seeing  Eye,"  Inc.,  the  second  at 
Lausanne,  Switzerland,  called  "  L'Oeil  Qui 
Voit."  Both  are  non-profit  organisations, 
created  for  the  sole  purpose  of  supplying  the 
blind  with  their  dogs  at  cost.  The  master 
who  owns  one  of  these  dog-leaders,  has 
something  far  better  to  do  with  his  time  than 
stand  on  a  corner  and  clink  a  tin  cup.  He 
has,  to  begin  with,  freedom  of  movement,  and 
can  come  and  go  as  he  pleases.  As  this 
sounds  like  the  wildest  stretch  of  imagination, 
let  me  tell  you  what  blind  men  have  said. 

Mr.  Morris  S.  Frank,  now  Managing 
Director  of  "  The  Seeing  Eye,"  in  America, 
writes  :  "  One  year  ago  to-day  I  read  of 
Dorothy  Harrison  Eustis  and  her  '  Seeing 
Eye,'  and  if  I  could  have  looked  into  the 
future  would  I  or  would  I  not  have  written 
that  letter  that  was  to  change  my  life  ? 
Changed  me  from  a  blind  and  helpless 
human  to  one  who  can  see  again.  I  know 
what  the  dog  means  to  me  and  no  matter 
what  obstacle  may  arise,  it  will  not  keep  me 
from  seeing  that  every  blind  man  has  his 
opportunity  to  enjoy  the  freedom  of  motion. 
I  have  fulfilled  every  dream  I  dreamt  in 
Switzerland,  for  there  is  nowhere  I  cannot  go 
alone.    This  work  cannot  be  a  failure  !  " 

I  think  perhaps  of  all  the  letters  that  have 
been  written,  I  like  best  those  from  the  Rev. 
R.  A.  Blair,  the  first  written  to  Morris  S. 
Frank,  inquiring  about  dog  guides,  the  second 
to  a  friend  after  his  return  from  training. 

December  \oth,  1928. 
"  The  Pittsburg  paper  this  morning  con- 
tained an  item  telling  that  you  had  secured  a 
shepherd  dog  from  Germany  that  led  you 
around  and  made  you  independent  of  help. 
It  also  said  that  there  were  other  dogs  coming 
over  and  a  lady  coming  to  give  instruction  to 
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both  men  and  dogs.  I  have  been  blind  for 
three  years  and  doctors  give  no  hope  for  any 
sight.  I  was  in  China  and  had  malaria  and 
the  retina  is  detached.  I  can  read  Braille  and 
can  use  the  typewriter.  I  am  still  Pastor  of  a 
small  congregation  and  can  do  about  every- 
thing but  get  around.  My  wife  who  took 
me  round  at  first  is  now  an  invalid  in  bed  for 
over  a  year  and  a  half,  and  my  daughter  who 
reads  to  me  is  a  cripple  from  infantile 
paralysis.  When  I  heard  these  items  read  I 
wondered  if  there  would  be  any  chance  of 
getting  help  this  way.  It  might  be  impossible 
for  me  to  get  a  dog  or  the  paper  may  have 
overstated  the  matter,  but  I  would  like  to 
know  as  it  would  be  a  great  blessing  to  me 
and  overcome  the  handicap  of  blindness." 
April  2\th,  1929. 

"  Dot  and  I  have  been  getting  along  very 
well  and  creating  some  sensation.  I  went  out 
Saturday  morning  at  6.30  and  have  been  out 
twice  a  day  since.  We  walk  about  fifteen  to 
seventeen  blocks  in  the  morning  and  then  we 
go  calling  in  the  afternoon  and  evenings. 
Monday  afternoon  we  went  to  visit  some 
folks  who  are  leaving  town.  They  live  a  mile 
and  a  quarter  from  here  and  the  road  has  all 
kinds  of  turns.  I  had  never  walked  to  their 
house  but  had  driven  to  it.  I  knew  it  was 
the  third  house  from  a  certain  corner  if  ever 
I  got  to  the  corner.  Dot  and  I  walked  up  to 
the  porch  and  knocked  on  the  door  without 
any  help.  Dot  is  certainly  doing  finely  and 
we  are  getting  along  really  well.  She  took  me 
to  church,  Sabbath  morning,  and  lay  at  my 
feet  in  the  pulpit  while  I  preached  from  the 
text  '  The  Lord  hath  need  of  them.'  " 

This  result  hasn't  been  reached  in  a  day. 
Through  years  of  study  and  experiment,  aided 
by  the  knowledge  of  dog  psychology,  the 
system  of  educating  the  dog  for  his  life  work 
has  gradually  been  developed.  In  Germany 
there  are  two  schools  for  the  war-blind  and 
three  schools  for  civilian  blind  which  over  a 
period  of  from  eight  to  twelve  years  have 


proved  the  practicability  of  the  dog  as  a 
guide.  For  this  work  the  dog  wears  special 
harness  with  a  semi-stiff  V-shaped  handle 
which  reaches  up  to  the  man's  left  hand,  thus 
putting  the  dog  at  his  master's  left  side,  his 
hind  quarters  about  even  with  his  master's 
knee.  When  his  education  is  completed  he 
has  learned  to  go  at  a  fast  walk  so  that  his 
signals  may  be  quickly  felt  through  the 
handle  of  his  harness.  In  kerbs  he  pulls 
back  and  stands  still  so  that  his  master  may 
find  the  edge  with  his  cane  ;  for  steps,  ap- 
proaching traffic,  and  all  obstacles  barring 
progress,  he  sits  down,  and  for  such  things 
as  trees,  letter-boxes,  scaffoldings,  awnings  or 
pedestrians,  he  leans  away  from  his  man,  who 
follows  the  pull  and  so  is  led  safely  round. 
He  has  learned  the  direction  commands  of 
"  right,"  or  "  left  "  and  "  forward  "  and  to 
pick  up  anything  his  master  drops.  He  is 
ever  watchful  and  protective,  but  never 
aggressive. 

It  would  be  the  height  of  folly  to  place  a 
beautiful  piece  of  machinery  in  the  hands  of 
someone  ignorant  of  its  use.  So  it  is  with  a 
dog  guide.  Man  and  dog  must  be  trained 
together  until  they  become  an  understanding 
team.  This  period  of  training  usually  re- 
quires three  weeks  and  then  the  working  unit 
returns  home  to  a  new  life.  And  at  home 
they  must  be  welcomed  with  courage  and 
understanding,  as  family  and  friends  must 
now  have  their  eyes  opened  to  the  place  that 
the  dog  has  taken  in  their  lives.  They  must 
realize  that  man  and  dog  have  established  a 
complete  accord  between  themselves,  that 
they  understand  each  other  and  need  no 
advice  or  interference  from  those  who 
naturally  have  no  knowledge  of  the  work. 
Harmony  and  confidence  reign  at  the  end  of 
a  very  short  period  of  adjustment,  the  days 
pass,  life  takes  on  a  new  angle,  the  horizon 
widens,  and  quietly  it  is  found  that  the  dog 
has  attained  his  true  place — that  of  Guide, 
Philosopher  and  Friend. 


CAPTAIN  FRASER'S  VIEWS  ON  DOGS 


In  connection  with  the  above  article,  which 
was  written  specially  for  The  New  Beacon 
by  Mrs.  Harrison  Eustis,  it  is  interesting  to 
note  the  views  of  Captain  Ian  Fraser,  C.B.E., 
who  has  just  returned  from  a  personal  in- 
spection of  the  work  so  ably  conducted  by 
Mrs.  Eustis.  In  an  article  Captain  Fraser  has 
recently  written  on  the  subject  he  draws  at- 


tention to  the  age-long  association  of  the 
blind  and  dogs,  and  points  out  the  reaction 
which  set  in  during  modern  times  against  it. 
"  This  faithful  animal,"  he  says,  "  had  be- 
come part  of  the  recognised  equipment  of  the 
blind  beggar,  and  blind  men  who  were  not 
beggars  shunned  the  dog  and  walked  alone." 
Since  the  War,  as  Mrs.  Eustis  has  shown, 
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the  dog  has  come  back  into  its  own,  and  with 
great  success. 

"  We  at  St.  Dunstan's,"  says  Captain 
Fraser,  "  have  known  some  time  of  these  ex- 
periments in  the  use  of  the  dog  guide,  but  I 
for  one  have  till  now  been  a  little  sceptical 
about  it,  and  a  little  unconvinced. 

"  I  have  just  returned  from  a  visit  to 
Lausanne  and  Berlin,  where  the  work  is  being 
conducted,  and  can  fairly  say  that  my  mind 
has  been  greatly  influenced  in  favour  of  the 
dog  guide  by  what  I  have  heard  and  experi- 
enced. In  the  first  place  there  is  the  prima 
facie  evidence  that  some  two  thousand  blind 
persons  in  Germany  have  used  these  dogs  for 
years  and  are  still  using  them  ;  and,  more- 
over, that  the  German  Government  has  set 
up  State  Schools  for  their  training  and  pro- 
vides weekly  allowances  for  their  upkeep  from 
State  Funds.  Then  I  have  had  the  advantage 
of  talks  with  some  of  those  who  manage  these 
Schools,  who  have  told  me  the  value  of  the 
dogs  to  the  blind  men,  and  of  the  success  of 
the  scheme  as  a  whole.  Thirdly,  I  have  had 
numerous  talks  with  individual  German 
blinded  soldiers  as  well  as  with  some  French- 
men, and  I  am  completely  convinced  by 
what  they  say  that  the  dog  is  of  incalculable 
value  to  them  and  that  they  would  not  be 
without  him. 

"  I  am  of  opinion  that  an  experiment 
should  be  tried  in  England. 

"  There  is  one  factor  which  is  unknown  at 
present  and  in  regard  to  which  Continental 
experience  gives  us  no  clue — namely,  the 
attitude  of  the  English  blinded  soldier  to- 
wards the  proposition  that  he  should  have  a 
dog  guide.  He  may  not  receive  the  idea  with 
an  open  unprejudiced  mind.  The  desire  to 
disassociate  himself  in  his  independent  out- 
look upon  life,  from  the  traditional  idea  of  a 
blind  man  and  his  dog,  may  be  very  strong. 
I  should  have  taken  this  view  myself  soon 
after  I  was  blinded,  for  I  can  well  remember 
the  immense  trouble  I  would  take  in  those 
early  days  to  try  to  avoid  people  noticing  that 
I  could  not  see.  This  was,  I  think,  partly  the 
desire  to  behave  as  normally  as  possible,  and 
partly  a  measure  of  self-defence  against  the 
awkwardness  caused  by  the  excessive  senti- 
mentality of  a  few  of  the  people  whom  one 
used  to  meet.  The  passage  of  time,  however, 
alters  one's  attitude  in  these  matters  a  little — 
at  least,  it  has  altered  mine — and  I  have  long 
ago  become  accustomed  to  the  fact  that  I  am 
blind.    While  I  may  still  strive  to  do  things 
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normally,  it  does  not  upset  me  to  be  recog- 
nised as  a  blinded  soldier,  as  it  used  to  do. 
I  think  perhaps  this  change  of  attitude  may 
have  been  experienced  by  many  of  mv  com- 
rades throughout  the  country,  and  now  that 
they  have  become  known  and  respected  in 
the  neighbourhood  in  which  they  live,  there 
will  perhaps  not  be  the  same  objection  in 
their  minds  to  the  association  with  the  dog 
as  might  have  been  the  case  earlier.  I  picture 
the  blinded  soldier  walking,  upright  and  con- 
fident, with  his  dog  by  his  side,  and  his 
friends  who  meet  him  being  interested  and 
full  of  admiration  for  his  and  the  animal's 
skill  in  getting  over  their  very  great  difficulties. 

"  Trained  dogs  cannot  be  imported  from 
the  Continent,  because  they  have  to  pass 
through  a  period  of  six  months  in  quarantine, 
during  which  they  would  forget  what  they 
had  learned,  and  moreover  they  have  all  been 
taught  to  expect  traffic  to  be  on  the  right-hand 
side  of  the  road  instead  of  the  left.  It  might 
be  thought  that  the  language  difficulty  was  a 
serious  one,  for  the  Continental  dogs  hear 
German,  French  and  Italian.  This  is  not, 
however,  a  substantial  point,  for  the  dog 
listens  much  more  to  the  tone  of  the  voice 
than  to  the  words  which  are  spoken  to  him, 
and  I  am  told  that  he  would  readily  obey 
English  commands  if  the  transition  from  the 
Continental  words  to  the  English  was  gradual, 
over  a  period  of  a  week  or  two. 

"  It  seems  to  be  necessary  either  to  import 
young  dogs  of  the  right  breed,  let  them  go 
through  their  quarantine,  and  have  them 
trained  in  England,  subsequently,  or,  alterna- 
tively, find  the  right  kind  of  dog  in  England. 

"  I  am  setting  on  foot  inquiries  in  this 
direction  forthwith,  and  after  what  I  have 
witnessed  on  the  Continent,  am  hopeful  that 
a  limited  experiment  will  show  whether  or  not 
the  dog  is  likely  to  be  useful  and  appreciated 
in  this  country.  If  we  can  bring  into  the 
lives  of  British  blinded  soldiers,  or  some  of 
them,  part  of  the  pleasure  which  the  foreign 
soldiers  I  have  met  secure  from  the  friendship 
and  use  of  their  dog-guides,  the  effort  will 
have  been  well  worth   while." 

Captain  Fraser 's  interesting  remarks  apply 
equally  of  course  to  the  progressive  civilian 
blind  men  and  women  of  to-day,  and  we  see 
no  reason  why  the  splendid  friendship  that  so 
often  exists  between  dog  and  man  should  not 
be  fostered  for  the  benefit  of  blind  people 
who  love  dogs  and  dogs  who  love  them. 
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Being  particulars  oj  men 
and  women  who  are  work- 
ing in  different  parts  of 
the  world  for  the  benefit 
and  welfare  of  the  blind 


IN  THE  BLIND  VORLD 


Dixson,  Walter  Herbert,  b.  at  Melbourne,  Australia,  1871.  Blind  from  infancy  ;  educated 
at  The  Royal  Normal  College  and  Worcester  College,  afterwards  proceeding  to  Oxford  as  a 
Non-Collegiate  Student,  thus  being  the  first  blind  Australian  to  pass  through  a  University  ; 
graduated  with  Second  Class  Honours  in  Modern  History  ;  when  a  boy  of  13  founded,  with  a 
school-girl  sister,  a  manuscript  Braille  magazine  for  the  Adelaide  Home  Teaching  Society  ;  at 
18  founded  a  voluntary  Braille  Writers  Society  for  that  town,  and  at  19  had  done  voluntary 
Home  Teaching  Work  which  resulted  in  the  formation  of  a  School  for  the  Blind  in  Perth  (West 
Australia)  ;  whilst  still  an  Undergraduate,  projected  the  first  Students  Library  for  the  Blind  ; 
founded  in  1901  the  Oxfordshire  Home  Teaching  Society  for  the  Blind,  now  amalgamated  with 
the  City  Society  ;  founded  about  1921  the  Braille  Reading  Competition  in  memory  of  Miss 
Austin  ;  mentioned  in  Articles  of  Association  of  National  Library  for  the  Blind  ;  President  of 
the  Blind  Social  Aid  Society  ;  Member  of  the  Midland  Counties  Association  for  the  Blind, 
the  Union  Association  for  the  Blind  (by  co-optation),  and  the  Blind  Persons  Act  Committee  of 
Oxford  City  ;  Ex-President  of  the  National  Union  of  the  Blind  ;  Ex-Member  of  the  Advisory 
Committee  for  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind,  Midland  Counties,  and  of  the  Committees  of  the 
International  Congresses  of  191 1  and  1914  ;  Ex-Treasurer  of  the  Committee  for  promoting  the 
Three  Counties  Competitive  Festival,  held  in  Oxford  in  1928  ;  with  his  mother,  Mrs.  R.  Dixson, 
founded  at  the  Royal  College  in  1923,  an  Annual  Essay  Prize  for  "  Efficiency  in  Subjects  other 
than  Music  "  ;  has  read  numerous  papers  in  Historical  and  Philosophical  Societies  and  in  organi- 
sations connected  with  the  blind  ;  probably  the  only  blind  person  in  this  country  who  reads  his 
part  in  the  meetings  of  the  British  Empire  Shakespeare  Society  ;  married  in  1923  Lorna  Lucinda 
Adams,  who  acts  on  the  Care  Committee  for  the  Blind  in  Oxford  ;  they  have  two  children. 
Address  :  12,  Norham  Gardens,  Oxford. 

Donisthorpe,  Hamilton,  b.  1850.  Treasurer,  Leicester,  Leicestershire  and  Rutland  In- 
stitution for  the  Blind.  Member  of  an  old  Leicestershire  family  who  has  held  many  public 
offices  in  connection  with  religious,  philanthropic  and  social  work  ;  on  the  Executive  of  the 
Leicester  Temperance  Society  and  Band  of  Hope  for  35  years  ;  Member,  Executive  Committee, 
British  Temperance  League  ;  Member,  Executive  Council,  Midland  Counties  Association  for 
the  Blind  ;  for  nearly  30  years  gave  an  annual  party  for  blind  people  and  their  guides,  and  on 
the  last  occasion  the  guests  numbered  over  400.    Address  :  5,  Salisbury  Road,  Leicester. 

Evans,  Edward.  Headmaster  and  Superintendent,  East  Anglian  School  for  Blind  and  Deaf 
Children.  Trained  at  St.  Paul's  College,  Cheltenham  ;  Past  Chairman,  College  of  Teachers  of 
the  Blind;  Executive,  College  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind  ;  Board  of  Examiners;  Chairman,  Blind 
Tuners'  Examination  Committee  ;  one  of  the  founders  and  a  past  Chairman,  Association  of 
Teachers  of  the  Blind  ;  former  Member  of  the  Blind  Advisory  Committee  of  the  Teachers' 
Registration  Council  ;  Member,  Gt.  Yarmouth  Welfare  of  the  Blind  Committee,  Special  Schools 
Sub-Committee  of  the  National  Union  of  Teachers  ;  former  Member,  Special  Schools  Committee 
London  Teachers'  Association  ;  Committee  of  Gt.  Yarmouth  Teachers'  Association;  Member, 
National  College  of  Teachers  of  the  Deaf  Committee,  Southern  Branch ;  Hon.  Editor  of 
Braille  "  School  Magazine  "  ;  written  numerous  articles  in  "  Teacher  of  the  Blind,"  "  Progress," 
etc.  ;  author  of  "  A  Manual  Alphabet  for  the  Deaf-Blind  "  ;  Special  Schools  correspondent  of 
"  Schoolmaster  and  Women  Teachers'  Chronicle  "  ;  represented  College  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind 
on  many  deputations  and  inquiries  relating  to  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind  ;  has  had  teaching  experi- 
ence in  normal,  blind,  myopic  and  deaf  schools  and  in  Ministry  of  Pensions  classes  for  Deafened 
Soldiers  and  Sailors  ;  served  in  Honourable  Artillery  Company  ;  keen  Rotarian  and  fond  of  all 
games,  particularly  "  Rugger  "  and  Golf.    Address  :  East  Anglian  School,  Gorleston-on-Sea. 
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THE  WORLD  OF  THE  BLIND.'' 


By  M.G.T 


FOR  anyone  who  does  not 
know  him  the  blind  man  is 
a  strange  being.  When 
one  knows  him  he  is  merely 
a  man  who  does  not  see." 
Here,  in  a  single  phrase, 
M.  Villey  sums  up  the 
thought  that  runs  through  the  whole  of  his 
book  "  The  World  of  the  Blind  "  ;  it  is  that 
he  is  writing  of  no  remote  and  alien  universe, 
but  of  a  world  where  the  essential  values  are 
common  to  those  who  see  and  those  who  do 
not,  and  where  the  factors  that  separate  are 
less  important  than  the  likenesses  that  unite. 
"  The  World  of  the  Blind  "  is  the  reprint 
of  an  essay  awarded  a  prize  by  the  French 
Academy  of  Moral  Science  in  1914,  and 
translated  into  English  some  years  later.  Its 
author,  M.  Villey,  has  been  totally  blind  since 
childhood,  and  is  now  professor  of  literature 
at  the  University  of  Caen  ;  the  thesis  he  sets 
out  to  prove  is  that  the  blind  man  is  not  in 
essentials  different  from  the  seeing,  that,  to 
use  his  own  words  "  blindness  does  not  affect 
the  individuality,  but  leaves  it  intact." 

He  does  not  in  any  sense  suggest  that  the 
way  of  the  blind  man  is  easy,  nor  does  he 
minimise  the  difficulties  that  beset  the  blind 
man's  path,  but  he  does  claim  that  most  of 
the  difficulties  are  surmountable.  Not  the 
least  interesting  part  of  his  book  is  that  in 
which  he  describes,  simply  and  as  a  matter  of 
course,  his  own  victory  over  those  material 
obstacles  which  blindness  must  necessarily 
impose  on  a  man  who  wants  to  undertake 
original  research.  M.  Villey  is  known  in 
France,  not  primarily  as  a  blind  man,  but  as 
a  scholar  who  has  shed  fresh  light  on  the 
philosophical  development  of  the  mind  of 
Montaigne  as  expressed  in  the  Essays,  and 
his  description  of  the  methods  he  adopted  in 
his  researches  into  the  matter  is  graphically 
given.  "  My  first  care,"  he  writes,  "  was  to 
transcribe  into  Braille,  Montaigne's  works," 
which  consisted  of  twenty  volumes.  He  goes 
on  to  describe  the  elaborate  system  of  Braille 
card-indices  which  he  adopted  for  note- 
taking,  his  quest  of  the  Greek,  Latin,  French, 
and  Italian  sources  upon  which  Montaigne 
had  drawn,  the  hours  spent  in  listening  to 
these  authors  read  aloud,  and  the  never- 
slackening -concentration  needed  to  dissociate 
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the  relevant  phrase  or  paragraph  from  the 
pages  of  non-essentials  in  the  sources  studied. 
Throughout,  M.  Villey  is  at  pains  to  show 
that  his  methods  of  research  were  just  those 
of  any  other  seeker  after  truth,  but  it  is  im- 
possible for  the  seeing  person  to  read  this 
part  of  his  book  without  a  feeling  of  intense 
admiration,  and  it  more  than  establishes  the 
claim  that  the  blind  man,  with  the  Braille  key 
to  knowledge  in  his  hand,  can  open  almost 
any  door. 

The  book  is  important  as  one  of  the  few 
contributions  hitherto  made  to  the  psychology 
of  the  blind.  Psychology  is  in  any  case  a 
young  science,  and  it  is  one  in  which  the 
inquirer's  material  lies  within  himself  and  not 
without  ;  the  psychologist  is  concerned  with 
his  own  mental  states  and  builds  his  theories 
on  his  first-hand  experience  of  these.  The 
seeing  man  cannot  get  inside  the  blind  man's 
skin,  and  if  he  wants  to  inquire  into  the 
workings  of  the  blind  man's  mind  he  is 
dependent  on  hearsay.  His  blind  friends  may 
try  to  tell  him  what  they  think  they  think,  but 
he  cannot  correct  their  telling  by  reference  to 
his  own  experience,  and  words  may  be  very 
misleading.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the 
first-hand  accounts  of  M.  Villey  are  of  great 
interest  and  importance,  for  in  him  we  have 
the  blind  man  and  the  scholar  in  one. 

Two  chapters  of  the  book  are  devoted  to  a 
discussion  of  the  problem  whether  the  space 
of  a  blind  man  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  man 
who  sees.  How  does  the  blind  man  imagine 
a  table  or  a  chair  ?  Colour  does  not  exist  for 
him,  and  how  therefore  can  table  or  chair 
stand  out  in  his  consciousness  ?  Does  he  have 
to  rebuild  it  painfully  bit  by  bit  by  means  of 
tactile  images  whenever  he  thinks  of  it  ? 
According  to  M.  Villey  it  is  not  so  ;  he  does 
not  have  any  conscious  muscular  impression 
but  "  the  chair  suddenly  appears  to  con- 
sciousness entire  in  all  its  parts."  The  blind 
man,  that  is,  has  a  spatial  image  less  complex 
and  less  extensive  than  a  visual  one,  but  none 
the  less  entire  and  detailed  ;  space  for  him 
has  the  same  essential  characteristics  as  it  has 
for  the  seeing. 

What  M.  Villey  calls  "  the  conquest  of 
space  "is,  however,  for  the  blind  man  a  far 
more  complicated  and  lengthy  process  than  it 
is  for-  the  seeing, -who  in  very  early  habyhood 
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give  up  the  attempt  to  reach  the  moon  with 
outstretched  hands.  Very  gradually,  and 
helped  by  hand,  arm,  ear,  and  above  all 
intellect,  the  blind  man  learns  to  synthenise 
his  notions  of  touch. 

The  conclusions  M.  Villey  reaches  about 
the  blind  man's  world  seem  to  be  this — "  the 
man  who  sees  and  the  blind  man  use  the  same 
space  for  their  images."  They  live  in  the 
same  world,  and  though  from  lack  of  colour 
the  blind  man's  surroundings  are  more  drab 
than  those  of  the  seeing  his  loss  is  not  vital. 
Life  for  him  is  generally  more  difficult  and 
less  gay  ;  it  is  "  penny  plain,"  but  it  is  life 
for  all  that,  and  the  highest  of  its  pleasures, 
except  pictorial  art,  can  be  his.  In  fact,  just 
because  of  his  blindness,  he  may  sometimes 
be  capable  of  intenser  concentration  in 
intellectual  affairs  than  the  seeing.  Abstract 
thought  is  not  dependent  on  visual  imagery 
— the  things  which  are  seen  by  the  material 
eye  are  temporal,  while  the  things  that  are 
unseen  are  eternal.  "  More  limited  than  the 
man  who  sees  in  the  domain  of  physical 
activity,  the  blind  man  has  the  same  freedom 
in  the  domain  of  intellectual  and  affective 
reactions." 

It  is  natural  then,  that  M.  Villey  should  lay 
great  stress  on  the  importance  of  education. 
He  emphasises  first  of  all  the  great  value  of 
physical  training  and  devotes  more  than  one 
chapter  of  his  book  to  this,  especially  urging 
the   importance    of   games. 

But  most  of  all  he  lays  stress  on  the  value 
of  intellectual  training  ;  he  does  not  pretend 
that  intellectual  pleasures  appeal  to  every 
blind  man,  but  he  reminds  us  that  neither  do 
they  to  all  the  seeing.  There  are  plenty  of 
people  who  can  see,  to  whom  nature  means 
nothing,  and  for  whom  art  or  poetry  or  music 
have  nothing  to  say.  The  blind  man  starts 
with  a  heavy  initial  handicap  and  M.  Villey 
recognises  the  foolishness  of  those  who  would 
attempt  to  explain  it  away  ;  but  he  contends 
that  education  can  do  very  much  to  lighten 
it  even  in  those  fields  where  sight  might  seem 
at  first   to  be  an  essential. 

M.  Villey 's  book  is  not  revolutionary  ;  it 
makes  no  extravagant  claims  for  the  blind, 
and  its  value  lies  in  a  great  measure  in  its 
common-sense  outlook.  The  impression  that 
it  leaves  with  the  reader  is  that  here  at  any 
rate  is  a  man  to  whom  blindness  has  made 
very  little  essential  difference  ;  we  recognise 
that  his  world- is  ours.-      .--.-■-— -w  '■ --'  -  - 


RECENT 
PUBLICATIONS 

Nature  Study. 

"  The  Blind  Child  in  the  World  of  Nature" 
is  an  account  of  a  series  of  Nature  Study  talks 
to  the  children  at  the  Perkins  Institution, 
Watertown,  given  by  Mrs.  Sheldon  in  the 
spring  of  1929. 

The  children  were  between  the  ages  of  7 
and  1 1 ,  and  met  weekly  for  half  an  hour.  A 
fall  of  snow  gave  material  for  one  of  the  talks, 
birds  for  another,  and  the  animals  of  the 
woods  a  third.  In  wet  weather  the  class  met 
indoors  and  the  Natural  History  museum  was 
gratefully  used. 

The  enthusiasm  and  intelligence  of  the 
children  has  convinced  the  writer  of  the 
pamphlet  of  the  important  part  that  Nature 
Study  may  play  in  the  education  of  the  blind 
child. 
New  French  Periodical. 

The  aim  of  La  Typhlophilie  Mondiale,  a  new- 
French  publication  devoted  to  the  interests 
of  the  blind,  is  stated  to  be  "  the  general 
amelioration  of  the  lot  of  the  blind,"  and  it 
takes  as  its  standpoint  equality  of  opportunity 
for  blind  and  sighted  in  every  walk  of  life.  It 
proposes  to  publish  biographies  of  the  famous 
blind  and  to  give  notes  on  matters  of  interest, 
especially  connected  with  legislation,  educa- 
tion, blind  institutions,  and  books,  in  order 
that  its  readers  may  be  kept  well  informed. 

A  Lasting  Pearson  Memorial. 

Pearson's  Fresh  Air  Fund  is  as  lasting  a 
memorial  to  Sir  Arthur  Pearson  as  St.  Dun- 
stan's,  and  the  Fund's  Report  for  1929  gives 
a  vivid  account  of  the  work  carried  on 
throughout  the  year  to  enable  children  from 
poor  homes  to  have  either  a  day's  outing,  or 
in  cases  of  delicacy,  a  fortnight's  holiday, 
during  the  summer  months. 

In  all,  nearly  148,000  children  from  all 
parts  of  the  country  benefited  and  the  Report 
gives  a  delightful  picture  of  the  joys  afforded 
by  sea  and  country  to  children  who  normally 
live  in  drab  surroundings.  Mr.  Ernest 
Kessell,  C.B.E.,  who  acts  as  Hon.  Treasurer 
and  Secretary  of  the  Fund,  and  those  who  are 
associated  with  him  in  the  work,  are  to  be 
congratulated  on  what  they  are  doing  for  the 
children...  -       .._.-.         -..    -   - 
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OBITUARY 

Miss  A.  M.  Haller. 

On  January  2t;th,  the  death  occurred  of 
Miss  Alice  Maude  Haller,  of  Cedar  Lodge, 
Hornsea,  Hull,  who  was  totally  blind  from 
childhood.  She  was  educated  at  the  Royal 
Normal  College,  and  was  appointed  Music 
Teacher  at  the  School  for  the  Blind,  Leeds, 
on  leaving  the  College.  This  post  she  held 
for  twenty-four  years,  and  was  a  most  con- 
scientious and  successful  teacher.  She  felt 
obliged  to  give  up  teaching  about  eleven  years 
ago,  owing  to  home  ties,  but  continued  to  take 
the  most  sympathetic  and  practical  interest  in 
all  the  blind  and  deaf,  as  did  her  sister,  the 
late  Miss  Edith  Haller.  Miss  A.  M.  Haller's 
health  was  not  good  for  the  past  year  or  two, 
and  she  passed  away  peacefully,  after  a  short 
illness.  She  will  be  sorely  missed  by  her 
friends,  and  the  many  whom  she  helped. 

Mr.  Sidney  A,  Brooker,  A.R.C.O. 

It  is  with  very  much  regret  that  we  have  to 
report  that  Mr.  Brooker  met  his  death  last 
month,  through  a  motor  accident  in  Redhill. 

He  was  trained  at  the  Royal  Normal  College 
for  the  Blind,  from  which  Institution  he 
graduated  as  a  Music  Teacher  and  Pianoforte 
Tuner  in  1909.  He  took  his  A.R.C.O. 
Diploma  in  1906,  and  after  leaving  the  College 
settled  down  in  Earlswood,  Surrey,  to  work 
up  a  tuning  and  teaching  connection. 
Latterly  he  confined  himself  to  tuning, 
having  built  up  an  excellent  connection,  and 
being  most  successful  in  getting  about  alone. 
We  quote  a  personal  reminiscence  from  his 
College  friend — Mr.  H.  Howard  : — 

"  He  and  I  always  managed  to  spend  a  few 
days  at  each  others  homes  during  the  year, 
and  we  spent  most  of  our  time  together  in 
rambles  over  the  country,  or  at  chess.  He 
seemed  to  know  every  inch  of  the  ground  in 
his  own  district  for  miles  around,  and  what 
splendid  walks  we  had  among  the  beautiful 
hills  of  the  North  Downs.  I  think  that 
nature  and  good  books  were  his  chief  delights, 
and  I  own  the  enjoyment  of  many  good  books 
to  his  recommendation.  He  lived  a  good  life 
and  was  much  respected  amongst  his  towns- 
folk, as  the  numbers  at  his  funeral  amply 
testified." 
Mr.  Noribumi  Machida. 

We   regret    to    report    the    death    of   Mr. 
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Noribumi  Machida,  the  former  Director  of 

the  Tokyo  School  for  the  Blind,  Japan. 

Twenty  years  ago,  when  the  state-govern- 
ment founded  the  school,  the  only  state- 
government  school  for  the  Blind  in  Japan, 
Mr.  Machida  was  elected  Director,  and  he 
took  over  the  work  for  the  blind  from  Mr. 
Nobuhachi  Konishi.  Mr.  Machida  devoted 
himself  to  the  work  day  and  night  and  did 
what  he  could  to  learn  about  the  education 
for  the  blind  in  Great  Britain.  For  nearly 
twenty  years  he,  as  the  Director  of  the  Tokyo 
School  for  the  Blind,  was  the  centre  of  the 
work  on  behalf  of  the  blind  in  Japan. 

A  bronze  bust  of  Mr.  Machida  in  front  of 
the  school  house,  was  unveiled  on  January 
26th. 

John  Tennant. 

Died  Sunday,  zyd  February,  1930 
An  Appreciation  by  F.  C.  H. 

"  Greatness  is  to  take  the  simple  things 
of  life  and  to  walk  nobly  among  them." 
We  can  think  of  nothing  more  applicable 
than  this,  when  recalling  the  life's  devotion, 
which  Mr.  Tennant  gave  to  those  less  for- 
tunate than  ourselves.  From  about  1900,  he 
was  particularly  interested  in  the  training  of 
blind  persons  in  this  country  in  Massage,  and 
for  many  years,  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the 
Great  War,  he  was  chairman  of  the  National 
Institution  for  Massage  by  the  Blind,  which 
early  in  191 5  became  a  special  branch  of  the 
National  Institute's  work.  Thereafter,  he 
became  a  member  of  the  Executive  Council 
of  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  and  of 
the  Education  Committee,  which  deals  with 
all  matters  relating  to  Massage,  and  sub- 
sequently was  elected  a  Vice-President  of  the 
Institute.  At  the  end  of  1915,  he  was  instru- 
mental in  raising  a  fund  to  perpetuate  the 
memory  of  John  Fletcher  Little,  M.B., 
M.R.C.P.,  late  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for 
Harrow,  who,  up  to  1914,  undertook  the 
training  of  blind  students  in  Massage  in 
Great  Britain.  The  result  of  his  appeal  was 
the  presentation  to  the  present  Massage 
School  of  a  very  valuable  model  of  the  human 
body,  and  a  brass  plate  placed  in  the  lecture 
room  records  this  event  and  Dr.  Fletcher 
Little's  services  to  the  blind. 

Mr.  Tennant's  greatest  delight  was  to  hear 
of  the  progress  of  old  students,  who  had  gone 
through  their  training  at  the  time  he  was 
actively  connected  with  the  N.I.M.B.,  and 
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he  did  much  in  a  quiet  and  concentrated  way 
to  bring  the  claims  of  the  blind  masseur  and 
masseuse  before  influential  people.  Within 
some  ten  days  of  his  passing  away,  he  was 
receiving  massage  treatment  from  one  of  the 
National  Institute's  blind  masseurs,  and  also 
visited  his  clinic  to  receive  some  electrical 
treatment.  He  was  amazed  at  the  progress 
which  had  taken  place  in  the  work  of  the 
blind  masseurs,  and  appeared  deeply  moved 
by  the  knowledge  that  work,  with  which  he 
was  so  closely  connected  in  its  pioneer  stage, 
had  gone  forward  to  such  achievement. 

To  speak  of  his  work  amongst  the  blind  in 
the  East  End  of  London  would  require  best 
to  be  described  in  the  words  of  some  of  those 
into  whose  lives  he  had  brought  kindness, 
service  and  friendship.  For  years  he  journey- 
ed regularly  to  the  East  End  every  week  to 
visit  and  read  to  the  blind,  and  his  passing 
will  leave  a  sad  blank. 

ANNOUNQMENTS 

NATIONAL    INSTITUTE    FOR    THE    BLIND. 

NEW    PUBLICATIONS. 

MUSIC. 

The  prices  of  the  following  pieces  of  music  are  subject 
to  a  reduction  of  three-quarters  for  the  blind  resident 
in  the  British  Isles  and  throughout  the  British  Empire. 
The  minimum  price  is  Od.  per  copy. 
ORGAN—  s.    d. 

10.081  Parry.       "  O    may    we    soon    again," 

Finale  from  "  Blest  Pair  of  Sirens  " 

(arr.  by  G.  J.  Bennett)  ..  ..2     0 

10.082  Schumann.        Slow     Movement     from 

Quintet  for  Piano  and  Strings  in  E 

fiat  (arr.  by  G.  C.  Martin)      .  .  ..20 

10.083  Wagner.    Walther's  Prize  Song  (arr.  by 
Stuart  Archer)  .  .  .  .  ..20 


PIANO 

10,084 
10,085 
10,086 
10,087 

10,088 
10,089 


10,092 
DANCE 

10,093 


10,095 
10,096 


Arditi.     II  Bacio.     Waltz 

Bizet.     L'Arlesienne  Suite  No.  2 

Brahms.     Gluck- Gavotte 

Ching,  James.     The  Book  of  Dogs  (13 

Easy  Pieces) 
Delibes.     Prelude  et  Valse  Lente 
Grovlez.      "  Berceuse    de    la    Poupee  " 

and    "  Petites    Litanies    de    Jesus," 

from  "  L'Almanach  aux  Images  ".  . 
Mozart.     Romanza  in  B  flat,  from  the 

Pianoforte  Concerto  in  D  minor 
Schubert.     Unfinished  Symphony  in  B 

minor 
Schulhoff,  Erwin.     Esquisses  de  Jazz.  . 

Burke,  J.  "  Tip-toe  through  the  tulips 
with  me  "  (from  "  The  Gold  Diggers 
of  Broadway  "),  Song  Fox-Trot 

Gusman,  M.  "  Underneath  the  Russian 
Moon,"  Song-Waltz 

Sarony,  L.  "  Jollity  Farm,"  Song  Fox- 
Trot       

Waller,  T.  and  Brooks,  H.  "  Ain't  Mis- 
behavin'  "  (from  "  Connie's  Hot 
Chocolates  "),  Song  Fox-Trot 


2     0 


SONGS—  s.    d. 

10.097  Bantock.      "  Captain    Harry  Morgan," 

C  minor  ;    B1  natural — E1  natural..      2     0 

10.098  Buononcini.     "  Love  Leads  to  Battle  " 

(Unison  Song) .  .  .  .  .  .  ..20 

10.099  Day,    Maude    Craskc.      "  The    Kitchen 

Fire,"  F  ;    C— E1  flat  .  .  ..2     0 

10.100  Keel,     Frederick.       "  To-Morrow,"     B 

flat  ;    C— E1 2     0 

10.101  Mascagni.       "  Drinking     Song,"     from 

"  Cavalleria  Rusticana,"  F  ;    F — F1     2     0 

10.102  Pascal,  F.     "  The  Fighting  Temeraire," 

B  minor  ;    B1  to  E1 2     0 

10.103  Purcell.     "  An  Evening  Hymn  "  (on  a 

Ground),  E  flat  ;    B,  to  E1    .  .  .  .      2     0 

10.104  Rachmaninoff.      "  Spring   Waters,"    D 

flat  ;    D— G1  sharp 2     0 

10.105  Rowley,  Alec.      "  Dream  Village,"  D  ; 

D— E1 2     0 

10.106  Williams,    Vaughan.      "  Orpheus    with 

his  Lute,"  F;    C— F'  ..  ..2     0 

FOUR-PART    SONG 

10.107  Johnson,  Byng.     "  Turtle  Soup,"  Hu- 

morous  Part-Song   (S.A.T.B.),   O.   & 

V.S 2     8 

BRAILLE    BOOKS. 

The  prices  of  the  following  publications  are  subject 
to  a  reduction  of  two-thirds  for  the  blind  resident  in 
the  British  Isles  and  throughout  the  British  Empire. 

per  vol. 

S.      (I. 

9952  Braille  Reading  Simplified,  by  C.  Ains- 
worth.  Pocket  Size,  Interlined,  Loose 
Leaves,  Stiff  Covers 10 

9797-9800  The  Arcturus  Adventure,  by  William 
Beebe.  Grade  2,  Large  Size,  Inter- 
pointed,  Paper  Covers,  4  vols.  .  .      5     9 

8691  The  Dream  of  Gerontius,  by  Cardinal 
Newman.  Grade  2,  Pocket  Size,  Inter- 
pointed,  Paper  Covers  .  .  . .  ..26 

8959  The  Mystic  Rose,  rendered  into  English 
by  Fairfax  L.  Cartwright,  B.A.  Grade 
2,  Large  Size,  Interpointed,  Cloth 
Boards 9     6 

8692-8695  Sophy  of  Kravonia,  by  Anthony 
Hope.  Grade  2,  Large  Size,  Inter- 
pointed, Paper  Covers,  4  vols.  .  .      5     6 

8685-8686  How  God  Inspired  the  Bible,  by  J. 
Paterson  Smyth,  LL.B.,  B.D.  Grade 
2,  Large  Size,  Interpointed,  Paper 
Covers,  2  vols.     .  .  .  .  •  •  ..59 

MOON    BOOKS. 

The  price  of  the  following  publications  is  subject 
to  a  reduction  of  two-thirds  for  the  blind  resident  in 
the  British  Isles  and  throughout  the  British  Empire. 

per  vol. 
s.    d. 
2912-2916     Bindle,  by  Herbert  Jenkins,  5  vols. 

(Limited  Edition)  12     0 

2917-2924     The    Trumpet    Major,    by   Thomas 

Hardy,  8  vols.  (Limited  Edition)         .  .    12     0 
2975-2978     4  Easter  Hymns,  in  loose  sheets 

Per  Hymn     0      1 


NATIONAL    INSTITUTE    STUDENTS- 
ADDITIONS. 


LIBRARY. 


BIOGRAPHY.  < 

Sir  G.  M.  Trevelyan.    Charles  James  Fox,  Early 
History  of 
ECONOMICS. 

Benn  Ernest.     Return  to  Laissez-Faire.  . 
EDUCATION. 
Nunn,    T.    Percy.      Education,    Its    Data    and 

Principles 
Tawney,  R.  H.    Education,  The  Socialist  Policy 
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ENGLISH    LITERATURE.  I 

Boardman,  J.  H.     Notes  to  Palgrave's  Golden 

Treasury 
Muir,  Edwin.     Transition 
HISTORY. 

Bevan,  E.    World  of  Greece  and  Rome 
Ingram,  J.  (Trans,  by).    Anglo-Saxon  Chronicles 
Seebohm,  F.     Era  of  the  Protestant  Revolution 
Sykes,  Norman.     Church  and  State  in  England 
LAW. 

Eastwood,  R.  A.  and  Keeton,  G.  W.     Austinian 

Theory  of  Law  and  Sovereignty 
Garsia,  M.    Criminal  Law  and  Procedure 
Horner,  F.    New  Company  Law 
Montmorency,  J.  E.  G.  de.    Principles  of  Law.  . 
POETRY    AND    DRAMA. 

Hall,  F.  S.     Selections  from  the  English  Poets, 

Book  2 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 

WAITED,  by  the  Chester  Society  for  the  Home 
Teaching  of  the  Blind,  a  HOME  TEACHER  for  work  in 
the  Wirral  area  of  Cheshire.  Sighted  woman  preferred. 
Commencing  salary  £2  or  £2  10s.,  according  to  experi- 
ence. Apply,  by  letter,  to  The  Organising  Secretary, 
13a,  Lower  Bridge  Street,  Chester 

There  is  a  vacancy  for  a  WOMAN  HOME  VISITOR 
on  the  Staff  of  the  METROPOLITAN  SOCIETY  FOR 

THE  BLIND,  G3,  Denison  House,  Vauxhall  Bridge 
Road,  S.W.I.  Candidates  must  be  between  the  ages 
of  25  and  45,  and  should  apply  by  letter,  before  March 
19th,  to  the  Secretary,  giving  name  and  address, 
qualifications,  previous  experience,  age,  and  date  when 
free,  and  enclosing  copies  of  two  recent  testimonials. 
Experience  of  social  work  desirable.  Commencing 
salary  £2  10s.  weekly. 

COUNTY    BOROUGH    OF    READING. 

BLIND    PERSONS'    ACT,    1920. 

APPOINTMENT    OF    HOME    TEACHER    AND 

SUPERVISOR. 

Applications  are  invited  for  the  post  of  female 
(sighted)  home  teacher  and  visitor  of  blind  persons  and 
supervisor  of  the  blind  home  workers  in  Reading,  at  a 
salary  of  £156  per  annum.  Applicants  must  have  some 
knowledge  of  handicrafts  suitable  for  blind  persons,  of 
the  home  workers'  trades,  and  of  Braille,  as  well  as  an 
abilit}'  to  teach.  The  person  appointed  will  be  respon- 
sible for  obtaining  orders  from  firms  and  private 
individuals  and  for  examining  the  work  clone  by  the 
workers.  The  person  selected  for  appointment  will  be 
required  to  pass  a  medical  examination  with  a  view  to 
her  possible  inclusion  in  the  superannuation  scheme 
under  the  Local  Government  and  Other  Officers' 
Superannuation  Act,  J  1)22. 

Applications  in  candidates'  own  handwriting,  stating 
age,  experience,  qualifications,  and  date  when  services 
would  be  available,  accompanied  by  copies  of  not  more 
than  three  recent  testimonials,  must  be  delivered  to 
me,  endorsed  "  Home  Teacher  and  Supervisor,"  not 
later  than  Saturdav,  the  29th  instant. 
Town  Hall,  Reading.  C.   S.    Johxsox, 

5th  March,  1930.  Town  Clerk. 

HOME  WANTED  FOR  THREE  MONTHS. 
BLIND  POLE,  aged  25  years,  a  Jew,  blinded  in  1916 
at  bombardment  of  Lodz,  training  as  Masseur,  desires 
to  spend  three  months  in  England,  in  or  near  London, 
in  order  to  learn  English,  and  would  like  to  hear  of  any 
Institution  or  Private  Home  in  which  he  could  give 
lessons  in  French,  German  or  Polish  in  exchange  for 
his  board  and  lodging.  If  any  payment  is  necessary 
he  could  afford  to  pay  not  more  than  £1  per  week. 
Write  c/o  Editor,  New  Beacon. 
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BLIND    WORKSHOP  ADMINISTRATION 
AND   MANAGEMENT. 

By  S.  W.  STARLING. 

EARLY  last  year  a  Conference  of  Workshop  Managers  was  called  at  the  instigation 
if  the  Ministry  of  Health  because  it  was  felt  that  there  were  many  matters, 
concerning  workshop  administration  and  management  which  needed  re- 
viewing. At  that  Conference  certain  subjects  were  chosen  for  discussion  and 
on  the  comparatively  short  time  available,  although  a  large  field  was  covered 
many  important  and,  to  my  mind,  essential  points  were  either  dismissed  with 
a  few  words  or  were  omitted  from  the  discussion  altogether.  It  fell  to  my  lot 
at  that  particular  Conference  to  speak  on  a  few  of  the  more  or  less  important  subjects  falling 
within  the  scope  of  this  article. 

My  object  now  is  to  deal  in  a  fuller  manner  with  points  which  are  of  vital  interest  and 
importance,  and,  as  1  write,  there  flashes  through  my  mind  such  questions  as  staff  organisation, 
selling,  workshop  conditions,  buying,  economy  of  production,  productivity  of  the  worker, 
economy  in  overhead  expenses,  and  the  blind  worker's  voice  in  the  management  of  affairs. 

The  question  of  selling  is  now  receiving  the  consideration  of  the  recently  formed  Workshops 
Association,  whose  Interim  Report  should  be  carefully  studied  by  all  who  are  interested  in  the 
problem  concerning  the  disposal  of  goods  made  by  the  blind.  We  look  forward  hopefully  to  the 
formation  of  a  Central  Marketing  Board  as  a  solution  of  this  difficulty. 

The  organisation  of  the  staff  needs  our  careful  attention  ;  each  member  should  take  his 
proper  place  and  be  an  efficient  part  of  the  mechanism,  whether  he  be  a  departmental  head  or 
merely  a  junior  clerk.  Apart  from  efficiency,  there  should  be  a  warm-hearted  sympathy  in  the 
work.  The  extent  of  the  undertaking  will,  of  course,  determine  the  number  employed.  Each 
foreman  must  be  master  of  his  craft  and  should  set  a  high  standard  of  work  for  those  in  his  care. 
To  get  the  best  results,  all  members  of  the  staff  should  be  adequately  paid.  Where  it  is  possible, 
some  scheme  of  superannuation  should  be  instituted  to  provide  pensions  on  retirement. 

The  workshop  where  the  blind  worker  spends  so  many  hours  should  be  planned  with  the 
greatest  care.  Since  legislation  placed  the  responsibility  for  the  employment  of  the  blind  on 
Local  Authorities,  tremendous  progress  has  been  made  in  the  provision  of  modern  buildings. 
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There  is  no  need  to  emphasise  the  importance 
of  these  buildings  being  well  lighted,  properly 
ventilated  and  satisfactorily  heated,  and 
arranged  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  the 
greatest  comfort  and  convenience  to  those 
who  work  within  them.  Canteens,  as  in  all 
well  organised  factories,  form  an  essential 
feature,  and  stores,  warehouses  and  despatch 
departments  properly  planned  contribute  in 
no  small  measure  to  the  general  efficiency  of 
the  workshop. 

Many  pitfalls  are  presented  in  buying  raw 
materials,  particularly  for  the  workshops 
where  a  divergency  of  trades  is  practised. 
Success  lies  in  knowing  when  and  how  to  buy. 
A  prudent  manager  will  buy  well  in  advance 
with  an  eye  on  the  general  trend  of  market 
prices.  A  saving  can  sometimes  be  effected 
by  contracting  for  large  supplies  to  cover  a 
long  period.  It  would,  however,  be  unwise 
to  adopt  this  course  on  a  falling  market  unless 
the  terms  of  purchase  were  very  favourable. 
The  importance  of  buying  from  reputable 
firms  cannot  be  too  strongly  emphasised  ; 
remembering  always  that  the  cheapest  mater- 
ial is  not  always  the  most  economical.  This 
applies,  perhaps,  more  particularly  in  the 
brush  trade.  Common  material  is  often  the 
cause  of  bad  workmanship.  Co-operative 
buying  on  the  part  of  workshops  generally 
has  been  strongly  recommended.  In  the 
matter  of  willows,  and  materials  for  brush- 
making,  this  would  undoubtedly  be  an  excel- 
lent proposition  and  would  benefit  the  large 
and  small  workshops  alike. 

The  keen  manufacturer  is  always  on  the 
look-out  for  improved  methods  of  produc- 
tion, which  will  result  in  lower  costs,  and  a 
great  deal  of  time  and  thought  is  given  to  this 
particular  problem.  So  much  depends  on  low 
production  costs.  It  is  the  key  to  competitive 
selling  and  without  it  the  chances  of  building 
up  a  consistently  good  turnover  are  consider- 
ably crippled.  In  spite  of  this,  one  feels  that 
there  exists  in  workshops  for  the  blind  an 
attitude  of  something  approaching  indiffer- 
ence to  this  important  subject.  For  the 
moment  I  am  leaving  out  the  question  of 
overhead  expenses  and  dealing  only  with 
those  costs  which  directly  concern  manufac- 
ture. It  may  be  argued  that  the  difficulties  of 
the  sighted  manufacturer  are  met  by  the 
ever  increasing  improvements  in  modern 
machinery,  his  chief  factor  in  economic  pro- 
duction ;  and  that  managers  of  workshops 
for  the  blind,  being  concerned  chiefly  with 
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hand-work,  cannot  avail  themselves  of  this 
modern  process.  In  accepting  this  hypoth- 
esis, we  are  still  faced  with  the  task  of 
enforcing  strict  economy  in  the  production  of 
our  hand-made  goods.  It  is  a  good  thing  to 
have  a  check  on  the  amount  of  material  used. 
If  a  Shop  Order  is  issued  showing  the  amount 
of  material  issued  from  the  stores  to  a  worker 
and  the  amount  returned,  the  difference 
represents  the  amount  used.  This  can  be 
checked  against  Cost  Records,  where  such 
exist,  which  should  show  the  amount  of 
materials  needed  for  the  particular  job.  By 
this  means  any  wastage  is  revealed  and  steps 
can  be  taken  to  avoid  a  recurrence  of  this  loss. 

A  word  should  be  said  here  perhaps  about 
the  importance  of  teaching  blind  pupils  the 
careful  handling  of  materials.  Waste  arises 
through  carelessness,  which  should  be  count- 
eracted during  training.  A  careful  check  can 
be  kept  on  productive  wages  by  means  of  the 
Shop  Order,  which  should  also  have  entered 
thereon  the  actual  wages  earned  at  Trades 
Union  or  other  rates,  and  which  should  also 
be  compared  with  the  Costs  Records.  I 
refer  to  Costs  Records,  those  important 
chronicles  no  workshop  can  afford  to  be  with- 
out, giving  reliable  data  of  the  costs  of  all 
grades  of  manufacture,  but  space  will  not 
permit  of  a  full  discourse  on  Costing. 

It  will  be  generally  agreed  that  efficiency  in 
workshops  is  the  basis  of  sound  production, 
and  that  the  most  successful  workshops  are 
those  with  the  largest  proportion  of  efficient 
workers.  Assuming  that  our  workers  have 
been  properly  trained,  what  steps  are  we 
taking  to  keep  up  their  standard  of  efficiency  ? 
Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  im- 
portance of  modern  buildings,  to  which  we 
should  add,  the  most  up-to-date  equipment 
the  particular  trade  needs.  These  are  essen- 
tial features  as  their  existence  contributes  so 
largely  to  the  success  of  the  work  undertaken. 
I  need  not  emphasise  the  advantages  derived 
from  comfortable  and  convenient  workshops 
fitted  with  modern  equipment;  they  are  self- 
evident.  In  spite  of  these  advantages, 
however,  a  worker  may  be  inclined  to  skip  his 
work  with  detrimental  effect  upon  its  standard 
unless  some  system  is  introduced  to  counter- 
act this  tendency.  Sighted  supervisors  are 
employed  to  check  faults  when  they  occur, 
and  by  making  the  basket-maker,  for  instance, 
take  down  and  rebuild  inferior  work,  help  to 
keep  up  the  standard  of  efficiency  of  the  men 
under  their  control.     In  brush-making,  with 
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set  work,  faulty  workmanship  is  not  apparent 
until  the  brush  is  put  into  use,  when  knots 
fall  out.  A  good  plan  is  to  punch  the  wooden 
stock  with  the  initials  of  the  worker  and  when 
the  faulty  brush  is  returned,  as  it  often  is,  the 
worker  might  be  made  to  replace  it  without 
payment  of  wages.  With  all  the  facilities 
now  provided  for  training  the  blind,  and 
given  the  proper  supervision,  in  the  well- 
equipped  modern  workshop,  there  should  be 
no  talk,  such  as  unfortunately  we  hear  to-day, 
of  low  grade  goods. 

One  of  the  attributes  of  the  economic 
failure  of  a  workshop  for  the  blind  is  its  com- 
paratively heavy  overhead  expenses.  It  is  an 
easy  matter  to  substantiate  the  truth  of  this 
theory.  The  productivity  of  the  average 
blind  worker  is  about  fifty  per  cent,  of  that  of 
his  sighted  contemporary.  As  one  hundred 
blind  workers  are  required  to  produce  the 
same  volume  of  work  as  fifty  sighted  workers, 
the  increased  workshop  space  thus  needed 
results  in  comparatively  heavier  rent,  rates, 
lighting,  heating  and  insurance  expenses, 
apart  from  expenses  of  supervision.  Other 
overhead  expenses  can  be  carefully  watched, 
and  with  diligence  economies  effected.  A 
good  plan  is  to  prepare  an  interim  report  on 
trading,  say,  quarterly,  to  provide  the  best 
check  on  overhead  expenses  as  well  as  to 
learn  results  in  general.  A  suggestion  which 
is  well  worth  trying  is  to  analyse  very  carefully 
the  duties  of  every  member  of  the  staff  in 
order  to  ascertain  whether  there  is  any  waste 
in  that  direction.  Such  an  examination  may 
prove  that  by  a  redistribution  of  the  work  a 
smaller  number  may  prove  more  effective. 

I  now  introduce  a  subject  which  in  my 
mind  is  of  extreme  importance  in  the  manage- 
ment of  a  blind  workshop  ;  that  is,  the 
representation  of  the  blind  worker  on  the 
management  committee.  My  contention  is 
that  the  worker  should  have  the  opportunity 
of  taking  part  in  any  deliberations  which  con- 
cern his  own  welfare,  and  my  experience  goes 
to  prove  that,  given  the  right  representation, 
nothing  but  good  can  result  from  this  arrange- 
ment. Our  Institutions  are  for  the  blind  and 
we  hold  our  various  appointments  for  the 
express  purpose  of  promoting  their  welfare. 
Let  us  fully  realise  this,  and  in  a  broad- 
minded  manner  be  prepared  sympathetically 
to  consider  their  point  of  view  expressed  in 
committee  by  their  elected  representative. 
Thus  we  shall  gain  their  confidence,  and  we 
can  rest  assured  that  their  knowledge  of  our 


difficulties  will  help  to  win  their  hearty  co- 
operation. 

The  difficulties  of  management  are  most 
apparent  in  the  small  workshop,  which, 
because  of  the  smallness  of  its  undertaking, 
cannot  afford  to  employ  specialists  to  super- 
vise each  trade  it  practises.  A  possible 
solution  is  the  abolition  of  small  workshops  or 
the  introduction  of  a  system  of  co-operative 
management  whereby  the  experience  of  the 
technical  expert  of  the  larger  institution  can 
be  available  to  one  of  small  dimensions. 

BLIND    ORGANISTS' 
BUREAU 

MANY  of  our  readers  will 
have  seen  a  letter  by  Sir 
Walford  Davies,  which  has 
been  extensively  published 
in  the  Press,  calling  atten- 
I  tion  to  the  difficulties  en- 
countered in  securing  posts 
as  organists,  and  noted  the  preliminary 
announcement  already  made  in  these  columns 
to  the  effect  that  the  National  Institute  is 
establishing  a  Blind  Organists'  Bureau. 

Its  object  is  to  assist  blind  candidates  to 
overcome  the  grave  difficulties  they  experi- 
ence in  applying  for  vacancies. 

For  instance,  it  is  often  impossible  for  a 
blind  man  to  be  sure  that  his  letter  of  applica- 
tion is  drawn  up  neatly  and  in  that  business- 
like form  which  is  so  essential  if  a  good  "  first 
impression  "  is  to  be  made. 

The  Institute  has,  therefore,  prepared  a 
short  typewritten  letter  of  application,  which 
will  enclose  a  printed  form  setting  forth  the 
details  of  a  candidate's  qualifications. 

Then  the  Institute  is  prepared  to  make 
typewritten  copies  of  a  candidate's  letters 
of  reference  (usually  three  or  four)  which, 
of  course,  must  accompany  all  applications. 

All  who  desire  to  make  use  of  the  Institute's 
offer  (which,  by  the  way,  is  free  of  all 
charge)  should  write  to  :  The  Secretary, 
Blind  Organists'  Bureau,  224  Great  Portland 
Street,  W.i,  for  a  copy  of  the  printed  form 
referred  to. 

Those  who  are  eligible  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  Bureau  are  organists  who  already 
occupy  posts  but  who  wish  to  get  better 
appointments  ;  and  also  duly  qualified  stu- 
dents who  have  not,  as  yet,  secured  positions. 

The  Council  of  the  National  Institute  hope 
that  blind  organists  everywhere  will  take 
advantage  of  this  new  Bureau. 
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Musicians'  Hostel  for  Bristol. 

Southmead  House,  Westbury-on-Trym,  has  been  acquired  by  the  Committee  of  the 
Royal  School  for  the  Blind,  Bristol,  and  an  appeal  is  being  made  for  £1,000  to  furnish 
and  equip  it  as  a  hostel  for  blind  musicians  and  craftsmen. 

Opening  of  New  Cupar  Premises. 

Last  month,  the  premises  at  22,  Crossgate,  Cupar,  acquired  by  the  Fife  and  Kinross 
Society  for  the  Teaching  of  the  Blind,  were  formally  opened  by  Major  Geo.  J.  Lumsden, 
of  Tanit.     There  was  an  Exhibition  and  Sale  of  Work  at  the  opening  ceremony. 

Record  of  Watling's  "  Minuet  Antique." 

The  celebrated  "  Minuet  Antique,"  for  organ,  composed  by  Horace  F.  Watling, 
Professor  at  the  Royal  Normal  College  for  the  Blind,  has  just  been  issued  as  an  "  H.M.V." 
Gramophone  Record  (B  2725,  price  3s.).  This  work  was  published  in  1921  in  the  National 
Institute  Edition  of  the  Works  of  British  Blind  Composers,  since  when  it  has  been  per- 
formed by  organists  all  over  the  world.  The  record  was  made  by  Mr.  Reginald  Goss 
Custard,  the  famous  concert  organist,  and  is  one  of  peculiar  quaintness  and  charm. 

Presentation  to  Mr.  Herbert  Royston. 

Last  month,  the  Blind  Social  Aid  and  Literary  Union,  which  holds  its'  meetings  at 
12,  Buckingham  Street,  Strand,  celebrated  its  21st  birthday,  and  a  presentation  was  made 
to  its  Secretary,  Mr.  Herbert  Royston,  in  recognition  of  his  long  and  devoted  service. 
Mr.  Alfred  Carr,  A.R.C.O.,  who,  like  Mr.  Royston,  was  a  pupil  at  the  Royal  Normal 
College,  was  the  first  Secretary,  holding  the  office  from  1909  to  his  premature  death  in 
1919.  During  this  period  Mr.  Royston  acted  as  Assistant-Secretary,  taking  over  the  full 
duties  in  1919.  The  presentation,  which  took  the  form  of  a  suit  case  and  a  rug  and  a 
congratulatory  letter,  was  made  by  Miss  Jessie  Currie,  an  enthusiastic  member  of  the 
B.S.A.  Mr.  Royston,  in  reply,  said  that  it  was  exceedingly  kind  of  them  to  say  such  nice 
things  of  him,  but  he  had  felt  the  Blind  Social  Aid  and  Literary  Union  afforded  him  an 
opportunity  for  useful  work,  and  that  he  had  just  done  what  he  could.  The  gifts  were  a 
great  surprise,  and  he  thanked  everyone  who  had  had  a  part  in  them.  He  hoped  that  the 
Society  would  prosper  and  that  young  people  would  join  so  that  the  work  could  be 
carried  on  from  success  to  success. 

Mr.  Royston  has  recently  been  appointed  Examiner  for  the  London  area,  with  Mr. 
F.  W.  Haines,  of  the  Holloway  Polytechnic,  as  his  colleague,  for  the  new  Tuners'  Exam- 
ination set  up  by  the  College  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind. 

Happy  Evening  for  Newcastle  Blind. 

The  Newcastle  and  Gateshead  Home  Teaching  Society  for  the  Blind  last  month 
held  their  Annual  Tea  and  Entertainment  in  Brunswick  Hall,  Newcastle.  Tea  for  the 
helpers  was  provided  by  Mrs.  Hatfield  Walker. 

A  splendid  Concert  was  arranged  by  Councillor  and  Mrs.  A.  W.  Lambert  (ex-Lord 
Mayor  and  Lady  Mayoress  of  Newcastle)  and  Mr.  A.  Haggie.  The  Chair  was  taken  by 
the  Sheriff  of  Newcastle  (Councillor  J.  G.  Nixon,  Junior)  and  the  Rev.  A.  Thomas 
presided,  supported  by  Mr.  J.  Wrigglesworth,  Secretary,  Newcastle  Branch,  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind,  and  Mr.  A.  J.  Wetherell,  Secretary  for  the  Society. 

During  the  evening  a  presentation  was  made  to  Mrs.  Hatfield  Walker  from  the  Blind 
Members  of  the  Society.  Mrs.  Walker  has  just  completed  twenty-one  years  of  voluntary 
work  amongst  them  and  has  conducted  the  weekly  meetings  which  are  so  well  attended. 
It  would  take  a  very  long  time  to  relate  all  that  Mrs.  Walker  has  done  and  is  doing,  for 
the  blind,  and  it  was  a  great  joy  to  the  members  to  have  had  this  opportunity  of  showing 
their  appreciation. 
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The  presentation  was  made  by  Mr.  Thomas  Whitehead  (one  of  the  members)  and 
took  the  form  of  a  silver  entree  dish,  the  inscription  being  : — "  Presented  to  Mrs.  Hatfield 
Walker  from  her  Blind  Friends  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne  as  a  token  of  esteem  on  the  com- 
pletion of  twenty-one  years'  loving  and  devoted  voluntary  work  among  them.  January, 
1930." 

Delius  and  Braille  Music. 

The  National  Institute  has  recently  transcribed  and  published  in  Braille  type  several 
works  by  the  famous  composer,  Frederick  Delius.  Copies  of  these  were  sent  to  him,  and 
were  graciously  acknowledged  in  the  following  terms  : — 

"  It  gave  me  great  pleasure  to  receive  the  Braille  copies  of  my  '  On  hearing  the 
first  Cuckoo  in  Spring,'  '  Summer  Night  on  the  River  '  and  '  Song  before  Sunrise,' 
arranged  in  Braille  writing.  I  sincerely  hope  these  works  will  give  joy  to  some  of  my 
fellow  sufferers." 

Referring  to  the  recent  decisions  of  the  International  Congress  on  Braille  Music- 
notation  held  in  Paris  last  year,  which  happily  resulted  in  the  world-wide  adoption  of  a 
uniform  system  of  Braille  Music-notation,  Mr.  Delius  remarks  : — 

"  I  am  particularly  glad  that  you  have  come  to  an  International  agreement  about 
this  form  of  music  writing." 

The  National  Sports  League. 

The  Council  of  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  has  definitely  approved  the  idea 
of  a  National  Sports  League  (described  in  a  recent  issue  of  this  journal),  and  are  willing 
to  help  in  every  way  possible.  It  is  thought  advisable  to  make  a  beginning  by  establishing 
a  rowing  club,  and  all  oarsmen,  or  those  particularly  interested  in  this  form  of  sport,  are 
requested  to  communicate  with  Mr.  G.  F.  Mowatt  at  the  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  224,  Great  Portland  Street,  London,  W. 

In  like  manner,  it  is  well  known  that  many  blind  people  are  interested  in  swimming 
as  a  means  of  recreation  and  pleasure.  Already  something  is  done  to  provide  facilities  in 
this  direction  by  some  of  the  institutions  for  the  blind,  and  a  swimming  gala  was  held 
successfully  last  year  in  Nottingham  under  the  auspices  of  the  local  institution.  The 
authorities  of  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  are  anxious  to  encourage  this  sport 
and  will  be  glad  to  receive  correspondence  from  those  who  are  disposed  to  interest  them- 
selves in  the  matter. 

Rowing  and  swimming  are  particularly  mentioned,  not  because  they  by  any  means 
exhaust  the  list  of  available  sports  and  pastimes,  but  merely  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  it 
is  intended  to  make  a  beginning  by  endeavouring  to  interest  a  number  of  blind  people 
in  these  pastimes. 

The  Editor  of  The  New  Beacon  will  welcome  correspondence  on  the  subject  generally 
and  will  be  glad  to  have  any  suggestions  and  recommendations  that  readers  may  feel  able 
to  make. 

New  Scheme  for  Pontypridd  Workshops. 

A  development  scheme  of  the  Pontypridd  and  District  Institution  for  the  Blind  was 
considered  at  a  meeting  last  month  at  the  Municipal  Buildings,  Pontypridd.  The  Ponty- 
pridd Board  of  Management  is  responsible  for  the  welfare  of  the  blind  in  the  Parliamentary 
Divisions  of  Caerphilly,  Aberdare  and  Pontypridd.  Workshops  were  established  in  July, 
1919,  with  six  blind  persons  ;  the  number  has  now  increased  to  50,  and  new  entrants  are 
anticipated.  The  inspectors  of  the  Ministry  of  Health,  while  commending  the  work 
produced,  have  condemned  the  workshops  as  totally  unfit,  and  plans  have  been  drawn 
up  for  new  workshops  on  the  land  adjoining  a  house  purchased  in  1927  and  opened  as 
an  approved  training  centre. 

The  cost  of  the  new  building  would  be  about  £8,000,  and  it  was  decided  to  approach 
the  Glamorgan  County  Council  and  the  Miners'  Welfare  Committee  for  grants  towards 
cost  of  construction. 
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BRAILLE    ROTARY    PRESS 
STARTED. 


ON  the  17th  March,  the  Lord 
^  Mayor,  Sir  William  Water- 
klow,  accompanied  by  the 
Hhady  Mayoress,  visited  the 
■  National  Institute  for  the 
f  Blind  and  set  in  motion  the 
first  rotary  press  in  England 
for  the  production  of  magazines,  newspapers, 
and  other  literature  in  Braille  type  for  the 
use  of  the  blind. 

The  rotary  press  can  print  16,000  pages  of 
Braille  in  an  hour,  which  is  five  times  greater 
than  the  output  of  any  other  Braille  press. 
The  metal  sheets  on  which  the  Braille 
characters  are  stereotyped  are  folded  round 
two  cylinders.  When  set  in  motion  the 
machine  is  fed  from 
a  reel  of  stiff  paper, 
which  is  embossed 
on  both  sides  as  it 
passes  between  the 
cylinders,  being 
afterwards  cut  into 
separate  pages  in  its 
progress  under  the 
guillotine. 

The  Lord  Mayor 
was  welcomed  by 
Capt.  Sir  Beachcroft 
Towse,  V.C.,  the 
Institute's  Chai  r- 
man,  Sir  Michael 
O'Dwyer,  Vice- 
Chairman,  and  Mr. 
W.  McG.  Eagar, 
Secretary  -  General. 
Several  members  of 
the  Institute's  Council  and  of  the  staff 
connected  with  Braille  production  were 
introduced  to  the  Lord  Mayor. 

Captain  Sir  Beachcroft  Towse  ex- 
plained that  the  department  printed  Braille 
books  from  start  to  finish,  and  their  maga- 
zines, periodicals,  and  pamphlets  were  read 
by  the  blind  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  The 
new  process  would  vastly  increase  output, 
and  make  their  work  easier. 

Mr.  John  Andrew  Ford,  the  veteran 
Braille  expert  who  retired  some  time  ago 
after  50  years  service  with  the  Institute,  was 
introduced  to  the  Lord  Mayor  and  explained 
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the  laborious  hand  process  originally  in  use, 
which  required  three  hammer  blows  to  make 
each  dot  on  the  brass  plate. 

The  Lady  Mayoress  was  presented  with  a 
bouquet  by  Miss  Hazel  W7inter,  a  student  at 
Chorley  Wood  College,  who  read  aloud,  from 
the  Braille  printed  on  the  press,  one  of 
the  descriptions  of  the  pictures  in  the  current 
issue  of  the  Braille  edition  of  Punch. 

Sir  William  Waterlow  said  that  the  occasion 
was  particularly  gratifying  to  him  on  account 
of  his  lifelong  association  with  print.  As  one 
who  knew  something  about  printing  machines 
he  readily  realized  the  cleverness  of  the 
mechanism  of  this  rotary,  especially  the 
manner  in  which  it  registered  the  embossing 
on  both  sides  of  the 
sheet  without  one 
side  interfering  with 
the  other.  The  fact 
that  they  were  pro- 
ducing five  times  as 
quickly  by  that 
m achine  than 
formerly  would  con- 
fer a  great  boon  on 
the  blind. 

The  Mayor  of  St. 
Marylebone  pro- 
posed a  vote  of 
thanks  to  the  Lord 
?v!ayor,  which  was 
seconded  by  Mr.  A. 
Goode,  chairman  of 
the  Printing  &  Kin- 
dred Trades'  Blind 
Aid  Committee. 
Amongst  those  present  were  : — Sir 
William  Acland,  Mr.  J.  Ashby,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Frank  H.  Bowater,  Lt.-Col.  Clay, 
Lord  Decies,  Sir  Alfred  Dennis,  Lord 
Dawson  of  Penn,  Dr.  P.  M.  Evans, 
Captain  and  Mrs.  Ian  Fraser,  Miss  Hamar 
Greenwood,  the  Rev.  G.  H.  Griffiths, 
Sir  Thomas  and  Lady  Horder,  Mr. 
R.  Hughes-Buller,  the  Mayoress  of 
St.  Marylebone,  Mr.  Ernest  Kessell,  Mr. 
F.  R.  Lovett,  Lt.-Col.  MacKenzie  Rogan, 
Colonel  Myers,  Lt.-Col.  Saunders,  Mr.  T.  H. 
Tylor,  General  Sir  Reginald  and  Lady 
WTingate. 
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LOCAL    GOVERNMENT   ACT 
CONTRIBUTORY    SCHEME 


ON  the  2 1 st  March,  the  Min- 
istry of  Health  issued  to 
[  County  and  County  Bor- 
I  ough  Councils  the  Scheme 
'  under  Section  102  of  the 
Local  Government  Act, 
1929,  Welfare  of  Blind 
Persons.  The  Scheme  came  into  force  on 
April  1st,  1930. 

The  Scheme  provides  for  the  payment  of 
contributions  by  County  and  County  Borough 
Councils  to  Voluntary  Associations  for  the 
Blind.  There  are  three  Schedules.  The 
first  states  the  amounts  to  be  paid,  in 
each  of  the  financial  years  1930-31,  1931-32 
and  1932-33,  by  Local  Authorities  to  specified 
Associations  for  the  Blind,  in  respect  of  work 
directly  benefiting  blind  individuals  resident 
in  the  locality  ;  the  second  states  the  amounts 
to  be  paid  for  the  same  periods  by  Local 
Authorities,  in  respect  of  national  work  ;  the 
third  states  how  the  total  sum  received 
under  the  Second  Schedule  is  to  be  allocated 
to  specified  Associations  engaged  in  national 
work. 

Each  of  the  annual  contributions  is  to  be 
paid  in  equal  quarterly  instalments. 

Circular  1086  which  accompanies  the 
Scheme  states  that,  in  fixing  the  contributions 
set  out  in  the  First  Schedule,  the  following 
points  have  been  borne  in  mind  : — (a)  the 
amounts  of  the  discontinued  grants  paid 
during  the  standard  year  by  the  Ministry  of 
Health  to  the  Voluntary  Associations  ;  (b) 
the  amounts  of  the  contributions  made  by 
Local  Authorities  to  such  Associations  ; 
and  (c)  developments  or  alterations,  in  certain 
cases,  of  the  work  of  such  Associations. 

The  contributions  set  out  in  the  Second 
Schedule  have  been  based  upon  the  Ex- 
chequer Grants  paid  during  the  standard  year 
to  Voluntary  Associations  for  national  services. 

Local  Authorities  may  request  the  Minister 
of  Health  to  pay  the  contributions  for 
national  services  specified  in  the  Second 
Schedule  directly  to  the  National  Institute 
from  the  General  Exchequer  Grant  to 
Councils,  and  they  are  advised  to  adopt  this 
procedure  as  it  will  avoid  the  inconvenience 
to  national  services  of  collecting  small 
amounts  from  a  large  number  of  Local 
Authorities. 


Apart  from  the  Scheme,  which  may  be 
altered  from  time  to  time  to  provide  for 
variations  in  the  amount  of  contributions, 
Local  Authorities  are  reminded  that  they  may 
make  contributions  to  Voluntary  Associations 
in  excess  of  the  amounts  set  out  in  the 
Schedules.  It  is  pointed  out  that  the  General 
Exchequer  Grant  includes  a  sum  of  new 
money  which  is  intended,  inter  alia,  to  pro- 
vide for  developments  in  health  services, 
including  the  welfare  of  the  blind. 

From  the  1st  April,  the  detailed  super- 
vision of  welfare  work  for  the  blind  which  the 
Minister  of  Health  has  heretofore  exercised 
through  inspectors,  will  cease.  The  Local 
Authorities  are  left  to  satisfy  themselves  of 
the  efficiency  of  the  work  carried  on  by  the 
Voluntary  Associations,  and  the  Councils  are 
asked  to  inform  the  Minister  before  the  30th 
June  of  the  arrangements  which  have  been 
made  for  such  supervision.  From  time  to 
time,  the  Minister  will  cause  inspection  to  be 
made  of  the  arrangements  in  force  for  the 
welfare  of  the  blind. 

The  supervision  of  national  services  for 
which  the  amounts  in  the  Second  Schedule 
are  contributed,  i.e.  production  of  embossed 
literature  and  conduct  of  Home  Teachers' 
Fxaminations,  will  continue  to  be  carried  out 
by  the  Minister. 

The  present  system  of  registration  of  the 
blind  is  to  be  maintained,  and  the  importance 
of  securing  satisfactory  medical  evidence  of 
blindness  as  defined  in  Circular  681  (March 
29th,  1926)  and  Circular  780  (April  27th, 
1927)  is  emphasized. 

It  is  suggested  that  the  Local  Authorities 
should  be  represented  on  the  Management 
Committees  of  the  Voluntary  Associations  in 
whose  work  they  are  concerned. 

Local  Authorities  are  advised  to  continue 
the  methods  formerly  in  force  of  securing, 
before  grants  are  made,  satisfactory  evidence 
of  blindness  of  new  Home  Teachers,  Work- 
shop Employees,  Home  Workers  and  Inmates 
of  Homes.  Local  Authorities  must  also 
determine  the  records  to  be  kept  by  Voluntary 
Associations  as  to  periods  of  residence, 
amount  of  work  done,  wages  paid,  etc.  They 
are  also  urged  to  follow  the  practice  of  re- 
quiring Home  Teachers  to  secure  the  Cer- 
tificate of  the  College  of  Teachers  within  two 
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years  of  appointment,  and  to  maintain  the 
conditions  of  workshop  employment. 

Two  main  conditions  precedent  to  a 
satisfactory  Home  Workers'  Scheme  are 
stressed,  namely,  that  the  occupation  should 
be  definitely  on  the  plane  of  industrial  effort, 
and,  secondly,  that  the  occupation  should  be 
such  as  to  enable  the  Association  supervising 
the  Scheme  to  render  tangible  and  continuous 
service  to  the  Home  Worker.  It  is  also 
pointed  out  that  Local  Authorities  may  pay 
augmentation  to  a  blind  worker  who  is 
neither  in  a  Workshop  or  under  a  Home 
Workers'  Scheme.  Blind  piano-tuners  should 
be  approved  as  Home  Workers  only  after  the 
examination  laid  down  in  Circular  1403 
(Board  of  Education,  July,  1929). 

The  importance  of  completing  arrange- 
ments for  the  employment  of  blind  persons 
while  they  are  still  under  training  and  of 
seeing  that  employment  is  immediately  avail- 
able after  training  is  completed,  is  em- 
phasized. Progress  Reports  from  the  Train- 
ing Institutions  can  be  obtained  from  time  to 
time  by  the  Local  Education  Authority,  and 
these  should  be  available  to  the  Blind  Persons 
Act  Committee  of  the  Council. 

The  Scheme  and  National  Services. 

I  GLADLY  avail  myself  of  the  Editor's 
invitation  to  explain  the  reasons,  so 
far  as  I  know  them,  of  the  arrange- 
ments made  in  the  Local  Government 
Act  scheme  for  the  payment  of  contri- 
butions for  national  services.  I  am 
particularly  sorry  that  this  arrangement 
has  made  Dr.  Ritchie  so  angry,  for 
it  was  devised  solely  to  save  time  and 
labour.  I  should  defend  it  as  a  practical  and 
sensible  plan  ;  it  brings  neither  cash  nor 
kudos  to  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind. 
The  story  is  simply  this.  Examination 
of  the  Local  Government  Bill  when  it  ap- 
peared showed  that  it  would  be  necessary  in 
future  for  the  National  Institute  to  collect 
grants  paid  to  it  for  national  services  no 
longer  from  one  source  but  from  all  the  Local 
Authorities  in  the  country,  146  in  number. 
The  Institute  called  the  Minister's  attention 
to  the  cumbrousness  and  expensiveness  of 
this  procedure  and  as  a  result  the  Bill  was 
amended  so  as  to  enable  the  Minister,  on  the 
application  of  any  Local  Authority,  to  pay  the 
amounts  due  for  national  services  on  its 
behalf.  We  are  grateful  for  the  concession 
as     it     saves      us      from      an      unnecessarv 


addition  to  the  cost  of  our  work.  The  total 
amount  of  contributions  to  be  paid  by 
Local  Authorities  on  behalf  of  national  ser- 
vices in  the  first  triennium,  fixed  by  the 
amounts  paid  in  the  standard  year,  is  £8,504. 
The  Scheme  lays  down  that  of  this  sum  £430 
is  to  be  paid  to  the  National  Library  for  the 
Blind,  £121  to  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society,  £22  to  the  S.P.C.K.,  and  £25 
to  the  College  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind.  The 
Ministry  under  the  Act  can  no  longer  pay 
grants  to  separate  societies  ;  all  it  can  do 
is  to  hand  over  the  total  amount  due  to  one 
agency  on  behalf  of  all.  It  does  not  seem 
altogether  unreasonable  that  the  Society  to 
which  the  greater  part  of  the  grant  is  due 
should  be  asked  to  take  the  trouble  of  handing 
on  certain  specified  sums   to   the   others. 

In  any  case,  it  is  greatly  to  be  hoped  in  the 
interests  of  economy  and  efficiency  that  the 
misunderstanding  which  has  arisen  will  not 
induce  any  Local  Authority  to  insist  on 
separate  application  from  each  of  the  Societies 
for  the  fraction  of  the  sums  due  to  them  from 
the  Authority's  area.  W.  Mc  G.  E. 

PERSONALIA 

Mr.  William  Bull,  School  for  the  Blind, 
Edinburgh,  has  been  appointed  Principal  of 
the  Madras  School  for  the  Blind,  India. 

Miss  M.  G.  Thomas  and  Miss  Mary  Johns 
have  been  appointed  as  Information  and 
Placement  Officers  respectively  at  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind. 

Miss  E.  Hanson,  Home  Teacher  at  War- 
rington, has  been  appointed  Principal  of  the 
Cyprus  School  for  the  Blind  now  being 
started  by  Lady  Storrs. 

Mr.  L.  V.  C.  Homer,  B.A.,  LL.B.,  has 
been  appointed  Hon.  Secretary  to  the 
Bournemouth  Blind  Aid  Society. 

Miss  F.  Austen  Ridley  has  resigned  the 
Hon.  Secretaryship  of  the  Harrogate  and 
District  Society  for  the  Blind.  Miss  Ridley 
has  done  splendid  work  for  the  Harrogate 
blind,  and  we  join  in  the  many  expressions  of 
regret  at  her  retirement. 

Mr.  Ben  Purse,  Chairman,  National 
Union  of  Industrial  and  Professional  Blind, 
will  read  a  paper  on  "  The  Care  of  the  Blind 
Child,"  on  Thursday  morning,  June  5th,  at 
the  Congress  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  Public 
Health,  to  be  held  in  Portsmouth  from  June 
4th  to  June  9th. 
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PROFESSIONAL  KNOWLEDGE  AND  THE 
HOME  TEACHER. 


By  M.G.T. 


THE  Home  Teachers'  Examin- 
ation will  take  place  very 
shortly,  and  though  the 
subjects  set  may  not  be  a 
matter  of  interest  to  the 
general  reader,  they  are  of 
such  concern  to  the  candi- 
date, and  her  success  or  failure  has  such  a 
bearing  on  her  future,  that  it  is  perhaps 
justifiable  to  devote  some  space  to  it  here,  and 
especially  to  that  branch  of  the  examination 
known  as  "  Professional  Knowledge." 

Braille,  Moon,  and  Handicrafts,  are  subjects 
which  most  candidates  face  fairly  cheerfully 
and  as  a  rule  with  satisfactory  results,  but 
Professional  Knowledge  is  generally  rather 
unpopular,  partly  because  some  Home  Teach- 
ers under-estimate  its  importance,  but  more 
particularly  because  it  partakes  more  of  the 
"  examination  quality  "  than  the  others.  For 
most  people  examinations  are  a  bugbear,  and 
they  are  generally  very  glad  to  leave  them 
behind  when  school-days  are  over  ;  it  is  hard 
then  to  be  faced  with  them  once  more  when 
our  minds  have  grown  "  set  "  and  when  we 
find  it  much  more  difficult  to  express  our- 
selves on  paper  than  we  did  when  we  were 
children.  Those  who  are  employed  as  Home 
Teachers  have  generally  been  appointed  in 
part  at  least  because  they  have  reached  years 
of  maturity,  and  it  is  not  easy  for  them,  there- 
fore, to  put  back  the  clock,  and  sit  down  to 
desks  again. 

Perhaps  there  is  a  certain  technique  about 
examinations,  and  those  who  have  sat  for 
many  may  acquire  a  sort  of  cunning  which 
enables  them  to  meet  the  examiner's  guile  with 
guile,  and  put  their  intellectual  goods  into  a 
seductive  shop-window  ;  however  that  may 
be,  it  is  certainly  true  that  the  average  Home 
Visitor  does  not  do  herself  justice  in  dealing 
with  Professional  Knowledge  papers. 

There  are  certain  suggestions  which  may 
be  of  use  to  a  candidate,  who  has  perhaps 
already  studied  the  Home  Teachers'  Hand- 
book carefully,  but  who  wants  in  the  few 
weeks  that  remain  before  the  examination,  to 
get  her  knowledge  into  some  sort  of  order,  so 
that  it  may  be  produced  on  demand. 

It  would  be  of  help  to  her  to  procure  from 
the  Hon.  Registrar  of  the  College  of  Teachers, 


224,  Great  Portland  Street,  W.i,  a  copy  of 
the  examination  papers  for  the  years  1923-27, 
price  is.  id.,  post  free.  In  all,  56  questions 
are  given  under  the  heading  "  Professional 
Knowledge,"  and  although  the  number  seems 
at  first  sight  alarmingly  large,  she  will  soon  find 
out  that  the  questions  have  a  way  of  repeating 
themselves. 

She  should  take  each  question  in  turn,  first 
making  rough  notes  of  answers  without  re- 
course to  text-books,  then  amplifying  these 
notes  by  reading,  and  finally  writing  out  a  fair 
copy,  rather  in  essay  form,  though  not  at 
great  length.  When  she  has  worked  right 
through  the  questions  she  will  find  that  they 
fall  roughly  into  four  main  groups  : — 

1.  Hygiene. 

2.  Social  legislation,  and  especially  that 

affecting  the  blind. 

3.  General  welfare,  including  recreation. 

4.  Apparatus. 

It  is  helpful  for  her,  with  this  in  mind,  to  re- 
read those  chapters  in  the  Home  Teachers' 
Handbook  which  deal  with  these  subjects. 

But  while  it  is  comparatively  easy  to  write 
answers  to  questions  by  one's  fireside  at  home, 
it  is  quite  another  matter  to  attack  them  in 
the  austere  atmosphere  of  an  examination 
hall,  and  the  candidate's  next  step  must  be  to 
carry  out  a  test  under  examination  conditions. 
She  should  try  to  find  someone  with  a  know- 
ledge of  the  subject  to  draw  up  a  set  of 
questions  (generally  a  Home  Teacher  friend 
or  local  secretary  will  gladly  help  in  this  way) 
and  set  herself  to  answer  them  without  help 
from  books  and  in  the  time  allotted. 

When  the  actual  day  for  the  examination 
comes,  remember  a  few  simple  hints  : — 

1.  Read  through  the  questions  carefully 
at  least  twice  before  attempting  to  answer 
them.  "  Nerves  "  play  queer  tricks  upon  us, 
and  often  make  the  familiar  look  strange  at 
first  sight  ;  and  a  second  or  third  reading  will 
frequently  prove  reassuring. 

2.  Remember  that  you  are  not  called  upon 
to  answer  every  question,  and  if  there  are 
some  that  you  could  not  even  attempt,  the 
examiner  will  never  know  it.  Choose  as  the 
first  to  answer  the  one  that  seems  the  most 
familiar,  even  if  it  is  the  last  on  the  paper. 
Dealing  with  matters  of  which  you  are  certain 
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will  steady  you,  and  give  you  assurance  in 
tackling  more  difficult  questions  later. 

3.  If  you  feel  that  all  the  questions  are 
equally  possible,  divide  your  time  among 
them  fairly  evenly,  remembering  that  how- 
ever well  you  answer  one  question  you  cannot 
get  more  than  maximum  marks  for  it,  and 
that  half  marks  for  six  questions  is  better  than 
full  marks  for  only  two.  If  time  is  short,  and 
you  have  a  subject  you  can  treat  adequately, 
content  yourself  with  short  headings,  which 
will  show  the  examiner  that  you  had  the 
requisite  knowledge. 

4.  Set  out  your  answers  as  clearly  as 
possible,  remembering  that  those  who  will 
correct  your  paper  may  have  read  dozens 
before  they  reach  yours,  and  neat  legible 
writing  counts  for  a  lot.  There  are  some 
examination  papers  which  weary  the  exam- 
iner at  first  sight,  and  others  which  have  a 
business-like  look,  and  an  air  of  competence. 
The  under-lining  of  an  important  fact,  a 
correct  date,  a  neatly  tabulated  answer — all 
these  attract  the  sympathy  of  the  examiner. 

And  then  what,  supposing  all  goes  well, 
and  you  are  successful  in  passing  the  exam- 
ination, is  the  good  of  it  all  ?  There  are  some 
Home  Teachers  who  seem  to  feel  that  once 
the  Professional  Knowledge  paper  is  satis- 
factorily surmounted  they  can  dismiss  the 
subject  from  their  minds.  How  far  is  this 
attitude  justified  ? 

Of  course  it  is  true  that  you  may  know  the 
Home  Teachers'  Handbook  from  cover  to 
cover,  the  date  of  free  dog  licences,  the 
intricacies  of  Braille  postage  rates,  and  all  the 
rest  of  it,  and  yet  be  a  dismal  failure  as  a  Home 
Teacher.  But  this  does  not  mean  that 
theoretical  knowledge  is  valueless,  or  that  a 
Home  Teacher  can  do  just  as  well  without  it. 
We  are  living  in  a  time  when  more  and  more 
the  Government,  both  central  and  local,  is 
concerned  with  social  welfare,  and  a  vast 
number  of  concessions  and  privileges  are 
open  to  those  who  know  how  to  secure  them. 
The  Home  Visitor  must,  if  she  is  to  help  the 
blind  entrusted  to  her  care,  keep  abreast  with 
social  legislation  in  all  its  forms,  so  that  she 
may  be  able  to  face  with  fearlessness  not  only 
the  examiners  of  the  College  £)f  Teachers,  but 
the  old  man  who  produces  from  his  pocket  a 
tired-looking  cutting  from  The  News  of  the 
World,  and  says — "  Is  it  really  true  that  all 
blind  people  are  to  have  so  and  so  ?  "  The 
Professional  Knowledge  paper  is  a  beginning, 
and  not  an  end  in  itself. 


TRADE  AND 
INDUSTRY 

The  Blind  in  a  German  Factory. 

"  Work,  not  Sympathy,"  is  the  motlo  of 
the  sixth  Report  of  the  work  done  for  the 
blind  at  the  Siemens-Schuckert  Factory, 
under  the  direction  of  Herr  Perls.  In 
November,  1929,  104  blind  men  and  women 
were  employed  in  Siemens'  factories,  and 
most  interesting  photographs  are  given  of 
men  at  work  on  machinery  which  is  ingeni- 
ously guarded,  so  that  the  blind  employee  is 
not  exposed  to  risk  of  accident. 

Filing  in  Braille. 

Anyone  who  has  tried  to  find  employment 
for  a  blind  shorthand-typist  has  learned  to 
dread  the  question — "  Can  she  undertake  to 
file  ?  "  and  the  article  "  Can  Blind  People  File 
Correspondence  ?  "  in  the  March  number  of 
the  Outlook  is  one  of  particular  interest. 
It  is  written  by  a  blind  woman  who  is  herself 
responsible  for  the  filing  of  a  considerable 
part  of  the  correspondence  relating  to  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  and  she 
tells  how  she  has  been  able,  with  the  help  and 
interest  of  seeing  members  of  the  staff,  to 
evolve  a  satisfactory  system  by  means  of 
Braille  cards. 

Buy  from  the  Blind. 

We  reproduce  below  a  tab  which  is  fastened 
on  all  goods  produced  by  Home  Workers  in- 
cluded in  the  Home  Industry  Scheme 
managed  by  the  National   Institute  for  the 


SUPPORT 

HO  M  E 

INDUSTRIES 


-made  4u^ 


Blind.  It  is  by  the  constant  reiteration  of 
such  simple  phrases  as  "  Buy  from  the 
Blind,"  "  Support  Home  Industries,"  that 
trade  is  built  up,  and  we  hope  that  this  simple 
tab  will  eventually  prove  a  trade  mark  for  good 
quality  and  cheap  price. 
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A  SWEEPING  CHANGE. 

THE  Local  Government  Act  Contributory  Scheme  which  is  outlined  on  page  67, 
marks  a  sweeping  change  in  the  administration  of  the  Blind  Persons  Act. 
There  is  a  danger  that  a  Local  Authority  may,  without  the  direct  supervision 
and  inspiration  of  a  Central  Authority,  tend  to  adopt  an  insular  attitude  towards 
the  problems  of  the  Blind  World,  but  the  fact  that  the  responsibility  for  the 
maintenance  of  a  high  standard  of  efficiency  in  blind  welfare  work  is  now  shared 
by  the  Local  Authority  and  the  Local  Voluntary  Association  should  inspire  them 
to  healthy  competition  with  other  Local  Authorities  and  Voluntary  Associations.  That  there  is 
a  high  standard  to  maintain  is  largely  due  to  the  work  of  the  successive  Ministers  of  Health, 
and  their  officials  and  inspectors,  and  Associations  for  the  Blind  and  the  blind  themselves  should 
not  forget  that  to  them  is  due  a  very  large  measure  of  the  really  remarkable  progress  in  the 
Blind  World  since  the  passing  of  the  Blind  Persons  Act  in  1920. 

AN  ILL  WIND. 

It  seems  a  pity  that  the  March  issue  of  The  Teacher  of  the  Blind  should  tear  a  most  uneduca- 
tional  passion  to  tatters  in  denouncing  the  Scheme.  The  Scheme  is  what  the  Act  makes  it; 
the  battle  against  the  Act  was  fought  last  year,  and  nothing  is  to  be  gained  by  denouncing  it  in 
March  1930. 

New  work  for  the  blind  is  now  thrown  on  the  mercy  of  Local  Authorities  for  a  share  of 
the  five  millions  of  new  money  which  is  provided  to  supplement  the  discontinued  grants.  In 
any  case,  the  deficit  on  the  Home  Teacher's  Examination  will,  we  understand,  be  met  in  future 
by  the  Board  of  Education  ;  on  that  the  College  of  Teachers  is  to  be  warmly  congratulated. 

But  most  of  the  fury  goes  in  denouncing  the  arrangement  made  in  the  scheme  for  the  pay- 
ment of  grants  for  national  services.  It  is  not  suggested  that  this  arrangement  harms  anyone — 
that  would  obviously  be  absurd.  Yet  there  is  talk  of  "  breeding  bad  feeling  and  ill  will,"  "  the 
embittering  of  relationship  and  revival  of  discords  that  were  thought  dead." 

The  discords  which  have  so  painfully  disfigured  work  for  the  blind  in  the  past  are  so  nearly 
dead  that  talk  of  this  kind  would  be  disastrous  even  if  it  were  justified.  An  explanation  given 
on  page  68  by  the  Secretary-General  of  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  will,  we  think,  put 
the  facts  in  true  perspective. 

OF  OR  FOR   THE  BLIND. 

A  highly  intelligent  worker  for  the  blind,  who  attended  the  recent  Pre-Congress  at  Vienna, 
summed  up  the  impression  it  made  on  him  by  saying,  "  There's  an  awkward  time  coming  for 
sighted  officials  in  the  Blind  World." 

As  a  summary  of  a  Congress  this  apophthegm  is  rather  startling  :  but  it  serves  to  call  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  present  demand  for  International  Congresses  on  Blind  Welfare — Dr.  Irwin 
is  planning  one  for  193 1  in  New  York  :  Dr.  Strehl's  initiative  at  Vienna  will  produce  another  in 
Europe  in  1933 — is  an  international  expression  of  the  growing  sense  of  solidarity  among  the 
blind  which,  to  an  increasing  degree,  makes  itself  felt  in  our  domestic  affairs. 

We  do  not  agree  with  the  National  League  of  the  Blind's  view  of  what  is  for  the  ultimate 
good  of  the  blind.  We  do  not  always  agree  with  the  action  taken,  or  the  criticisms  expressed,  by 
the  National  Union  of  Industrial  and  Professional  Blind.  But  we  think  it  wholly  to  the  good  that 
the  opinions  of  the  Blind  World  should  find  organised  expression.  If  ever  it  becomes  possible 
to  print  a  daily  paper  in  Braille,  that  paper  will,  we  hope,  be  the  organ  for  views  as  well  as  for 
news.     Without  free  expression  of  opinion  no  section  of  the  community  can  progress. 

Our  own  belief  is,  of  course,  that  for  the  ultimate  good  of  the  blind,  sighted  and  blind  need 
to  work  together,  and  that  such  co-operation  will  be  harmonious  and  vigorous  so  long  as  the  one 
objective  of  all  our  work,  the  good  of  the  blind  themselves,  is  held  clearly  in  view.  If  either 
an  awkward  or  a  good  time  is  coming  for  any  of  us,  it  must  be  for  all.  The  Editor. 
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NATIONAL  NOTES 

The  Unemployable  Blind  in  Middlesex. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Middlesex  County  Council  a  discussion  took  place  on  the 
requirements  of  the  necessitous  blind  of  the  county.  The  Blind  Persons'  Act  Committee 
had  suggested  that  the  maximum  allowance  should  be  at  the  rate  of  25s.  per  week  and  that 
all  sources  of  income  should  be  taken  into  account  when  such  allowances  were  being 
arranged.  A  number  of  the  members  of  the  Council  contended  that  the  amount  should 
beat  the  rate  of  27s.  6d.per  week  as  provided  for  under  the  Birmingham  and  Manchester 
schemes,  and  an  amendment  was  moved  to  this  effect  and  subsequently  carried.  It  was 
agreed  also  that  grants  to  intermarriage  cases,  that  is  to  say,  where  the  husband  and  wife 
are  both  blind,  should  not  exceed  the  sum  of  2  guineas  per  week.  Alderman  Kelland, 
the  Chairman  of  the  Blind  Persons'  Act  Committee,  stated  that  the  Middlesex  County 
Council  would  be  spending  an  additional  sum  of  at  least  £13,000  during  the  next  financial 
year  on  work  for  the  welfare  of  the  blind. 

Home  Workers'  Schemes  and  Unemployment. 

At  the  last  quarterly  meeting  of  the  Northern  Counties  Association,  a  paper  was  read 
by  Councillor  J.  A.  Clydesdale  upon  the  inefficient  workshop  employee.  It  was  stated 
that  in  1927  there  were  9,159  trained  blind  persons,  of  whom  635  were  unemployed. 
There  were  1,704  untrained  blind  workers,  and  845  who  were  uninstructed  but  trainable. 
The  speaker  criticised  certain  Home  Workers'  Schemes  and  contended  that  unless  they 
were  well  managed,  they  were,  in  fact,  a  contributory  cause  of  unemployment.  It  was 
stated  that  there  are  57  workshops  for  the  blind  in  the  country,  and  these  establishments, 
if  conducted  on  business  lines,  could  be  made  to  produce  far  better  results  than  are  now 
being  secured. 

New  Home  at  Southend-on-Sea. 

Crowstone  Home  for  Blind  Women,  Southend-on-Sea,  is  the  latest  addition  to  a 
steadily  growing  list  of  such  establishments.  It  is  registered  to  accommodate  forty 
permanent  guests,  and  facilities  for  holiday  visitors  will  provide  places  for  an  additional 
twenty  persons.  The  home  appears  to  be  admirably  adapted  and  will  prove  yet  another 
valuable  amenity  to  the  existing  arrangements  possessed  by  the  blind  who  reside  in  the 
southern  counties. 

A  Big  Change  in  Poor  Law  Relief. 

On  Tuesday,  April  1st,  625  Boards  of  Guardians  ceased  to  exist.  Their  duties 
were  handed  over  to  the  County  and  County  Borough  Councils,  together  with  property 
estimated  to  be  worth  at  least  £125,000,000.  This  transfer  involves  the  biggest  change 
in  the  administration  of  Poor  Law  relief  since  the  Act  of  1834.  Among  the  institutions 
evolved  under  the  Poor  Law  or  coincident  with  its  development  are  sanatoria,  isolation 
hospitals,  asylums,  infirmaries,  homes  for  orphans,  institutions  for  the  blind  and  mental 
hospitals.  There  are  350,000  beds  in  Poor  Law  hospitals,  compared  with  30,000  in 
kindred  voluntary  institutions.  In  London  alone,  where  the  voluntary  hospital  system 
is  strongest,  there  are  75,000  beds  in  institutions  maintained  by  the  rates,  compared 
with  14,000  in  the  voluntary  establishments.  According  to  the  latest  returns  there  are 
more  than  100,000  patients  in  Poor  Law  mental  institutions.  The  word  "  pauper  " 
disappears.  A  Poor  Law  institution  becomes  merely  an  institution,  and  "  sick  ward  " 
or  "  hospital  "  takes  the  place  of  infirmary.  In  every  County  and  County  Borough  area 
a  Public  Assistance  Committee  has  been  set  up,  composed  mainly  of  members  of  the 
Council.  These  Committees  have  power  to  co-opt  outside  help,  and  many  members 
of  the  old  Boards  of  Guardians  have  been  enlisted  to  facilitate  the  work.  The  Minister  of 
Health,  in  an  order  to  County  and  County  Borough  Councils,  hopes  for  an  improvement 
in  the  social  services,  and  points  out  that  the  authorities  have  powers  of  prevention  as 
well  as  of  relief,  especially  in  respect  of  the  large  mass  of  destitution  arising  out  of  sickness 
and  invalidity.  Special  powers  are  transferred  by  the  Act  to  the  London  County  Council. 
The    Metropolitan  Asylums  Board,  which  has  60    hospitals  and    institutions  for  the 
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treatment  of  mental,  fever  and  other  patients,  with  accommodation  for  24,000  persons, 
passes  under  the  control  of  the  L.C.C. 

Eye  Shields  for  Workmen. 

The  need  for  supplying  workmen  with  eye  shields  or  spectacles  of  unsplinterable 
glass,  was  urged  by  Dr.  W.  H.  Fulford  Earles,  chairman  of  the  Medical  Board  of  the 
Birmingham  and  Midland  Eye  Hospital,  recently.  The  hospital  treated  28,000  casualty 
cases  last  year,  the  majority  of  which  would  have  been  prevented  by  the  wearing  of 
protective  lenses.  Practically  all  the  accidents  were  due  to  minute  metallic  fragments. 
The  majority  of  the  perforating  injuries  involved  permanent  destruction  of  useful  vision 
in  the  eye.  The  matter  should  be  considered  as  an  economic  problem,  having  regard  to 
the  cost  of  treatment,  loss  of  working  hours  and  money  paid  in  compensation.  In  the 
report  of  the  Departmental  Committee  on  the  Prevention  of  Blindness  particular  attention 
is  drawn  to  this  prolific  source  of  accident,  and  manual  workers  are  urged  to  adopt  these 
protective  devices.  Unfortunately,  however,  the  innate  conservatism  of  the  British 
artisan  has  so  far  failed  to  yield  place  to  a  commonsense  attitude  in  respect  of  this  and 
cognate  problems.  The  gravity  of  the  situation  will  only  be  brought  home  to  these  people 
when  we  are  prepared  to  go  into  the  workshop  and  factory  for  the  purpose  of  demonstrating 
the  folly  and  stupidity  of  continuing  the  old  bad  practices. 

Proposed  Retirement  of  Dr.  Thomas  Burns. 

Dr.  Thomas  Burns,  C.B.E.,  who  for  48  years  has  been  minister  of  Lady  Glenorchy's 
Parish  Church,  Edinburgh,  has  intimated  to  his  congregation  that  he  has  made  application 
to  the  Presbytery  of  Edinburgh  for  the  appointment  of  an  assistant  and  successor.  In 
public  life  Dr.  Burns  has  been  closely  associated  with  work  in  connection  with  the  blind, 
and  for  36  years  he  has  been  chairman  of  the  governors  of  the  Royal  Blind  Asylum. 

An  Elementary  Education  Case. 

A  Norfolk  labourer  was  recently  summoned  for  declining  to  provide  elementary 
education  for  his  blind  child.  The  case  was  heard  at  Wymondham,  and  it  appeared  that 
there  were  two  other  blind  children  in  the  family,  who  were  being  educated  by  the  Norfolk 
authorities.  It  had  been  necessary  to  take  similar  proceedings  in  respect  of  the  other 
children,  and  the  Bench  was  requested  to  make  an  order  on  behalf  of  the  third  child. 
The  Court  subsequently  agreed  and  the  parents  were  instructed  to  carry  out  this  decision. 

Irish  Free  State  Government  Criticized. 

"  The  State  and  the  Blind  "  is  a  pamphlet  price  2d.,  published  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Irish  Association  for  the  Blind,  35,  North  Gt.  George's  Street,  Dublin.  The 
writer  is  Mr.  J.  P.  Neary.  This  tract  is  largely  an  indictment  of  the  Free  State  Govern- 
ment for  its  inaction  with  regard  to  the  alleviation  of  the  lot  of  the  blind,  whose  griev- 
ances are  enumerated.  Among  the  recommendations  made  is  one  urging  that  a  Depart- 
mental Committee  should  be  set  up  to  inquire  into  the  subject  of  preventable  forms  of 
blindness. 
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Stained  Glass  Windows  Dedicated  on  Nov.  24th,  1929,  to  Louis  Braille,  in  the  Free  Lending  Library  joy  the  Blind 
of  the  Victorian  Association  of  Braille  Writers,  South  Yarra,  Australia. 
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UNIFORM  BRAILLE. 


MOST  of  our  readers  are  aware 
that  the  United  States  of 
America  print  their  Braille 
books  and  magazines  in 
what  is  known  as  Grade  \\. 
As  its  name  implies,  it  is 
Grade  i  with  a  certain 
number  of  contractions,  but  not  so  many  as 
Grade  2.  The  desirability  of  a  standard 
Braille  type  for  the  English-speaking  blind 
has  from  time  to  time  been  discussed  and 
negotiations  have  taken  place  between  the 
British  and  the  American  authorities  on 
Braille,  but  so  far  without  result.  A  further 
attempt  has  recently  been  made  by  Mr. 
Robert  B.  Irwin,  the  Executive  Director  of 
the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind. 
Under  his  direction  the  Foundation  has  made 
a  most  elaborate  study  of  Braille  Grade  2 
and  Grade  ij.  The  results  are  embodied  in 
a  pamphlet  entitled  "  A  Comparative  Study 
of  Braille  Grade  i|  and  Braille  Grade  2," 
by  Robert  B.  Irwin  and  Ruth  E.  Wilcox. 

Four  books,  considered  as  fairly  represen- 
tative of  different  classes  of  literature,  were 
chosen  by  the  authors  of  the  pamphlet,  and 
the  91,564  words  involved  in  the  test  were 
submitted  to  very  rigorous  analysis,  after  it 
had  been  established  that  a  saving  of  50,910 
cells  was  effected  by  the  use  of  Grade  2  in- 
stead of  Grade  1  J.  The  result  of  the  experi- 
ment is,  as  one  might  expect,  the  suggestion 
of  a  compromise.  Each  school  of  thought  is 
asked  to  give  up  something. 

Such  a  word  as  "  yourselves  "  occupies 
four  cells  in  Grade  2  against  nine  in  Grade i\, 
but  because  it  is  relatively  an  infrequent  one, 
its  actual  space-saving  properties  taken  over 
a  wide  field  are  small  ;  such  words  as  "  con- 
ceiving," "  deceiving,"  "  declaring,"  actually 
never  occurred  once  in  the  test  passages  taken, 
and  the  authors  of  the  pamphlet  naturally 
raise  the  question  whether  such  contractions 
are  worth  keeping  at  all.  They  further  raise 
the  point  whether  such  words  as  Lord,  holy, 
glory,  and  Jesus,  which  may  usefully  be  re- 
tained in  their  contracted  form  in  religious 
literature,  should  not  be  written  in  full  in 
books  of  a  general  type. 

Those  who  stand  by  Grade  \\  are  urged  in 
their  turn  to  consider  the  advantages  of  adding 
the  contractions  for  "  to,"  "  ea,"  "  tion,"  and 
"  ation,"  and  detailed  tables  are  appended  to 


the  pamphlet  showing  the  exact  amount  of 
saving  accomplished.  The  authors  appeal  for 
a  compromise  to  improve  the  present  system 
without  "  any  terrific  sacrifice  of  libraries  and 
equipment  on  the  altar  of  uniformity." 

Mr.  Irwin  laid  his  proposals  before  a 
meeting  of  the  National  Uniform  Type  Com- 
mittee, held  in  the  Armitage  Hall  of  the 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind  on  22nd  July, 
1929.  The  Committee  appointed  a  Sub- 
Committee  to  investigate  the  proposals  and 
the  Sub-Committee's  report,  which  was 
adopted  by  the  Committee  on  7th  February 
last,  is  as  follows  : 

"  Your  Sub-Committee  have  given  careful 
consideration  to  the  subject  referred  to  it. 
This  was  to  consider  the  proposals  of  the 
American  Foundation  of  the  Blind  as  ex- 
plained by  Mr.  Robert  B.  Irwin  in  his  state- 
ment at  the  Meeting  held  in  the  Armitage 
Hall  on  the  afternoon  of  July  22nd  and  in  the 
memorandum  which  he  then  presented. 
This  memorandum  had  been  in  the  possession 
of  the  members  for  some  weeks  and  had  been 
the  subject  of  prolonged  individual  study 
prior  to  joint  consideration. 

"  The  history  of  the  previous  negotiations 
that  had  taken  place  between  America  and 
the  N.U.T.C.  was  well  known  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Sub-Committee,  who  regarded 
with  warm  admiration  the  disinterested 
labours  of  the  American  experts  to  reach  a 
uniform  system  which  should  at  the  same 
time  be  as  nearly  perfect  as  the  limitations  of 
circumstance  would  permit.  They  therefore 
entered  on  their  task  with  the  utmost  willing- 
ness to  consider  in  full  and  friendly  fashion 
the  proposals  that  Mr.  Irwin  had  made. 
They  did  not  consider  that  Grade  2  was 
unalterable,  although  the  old  argument  held 
good  with  increasing  force,  that  no  change 
should  be  made  unless  it  could  be  justified 
by  the  certainty  of  substantial  gain. 

"  The  unanimous  decision  of  your  Sub- 
Committee  is  that  Mr.  Irwin's  suggestions 
would  mean  no  gain  whatever  and  that  his 
contention  to  the  effect  that  their  adoption 
would  cause  little  loss  is  open  to  the  gravest 
doubt.  A  test  taken  over  nearly  100,000 
words  sounds  fairly  exhaustive,  yet  it  is  by 
no  means  so.  A  single  instance  of  this  may 
be  given.    In  the  passage  taken  for  frequency 
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analysis  the  word  '  child  '  occurs  only  five 
times,  yet  in  another  book  of  '  The  Forsyte 
Saga  '  it  appears  nine  times  in  a  very  brief 
chapter  and  in  another  work  equally  typical 
of  modern  English  the  word  occurs  seven 
times  in  four  pages.  Not  only  are  the  tests 
unreliable,  but  the  question  of  frequency 
is  not  in  itself  of  first  rate  importance.  If 
Mr.  Irwin  and  his  colleagues  had  asserted 
that  Grade  2  was  extravagant  in  its  use  of 
signs  by  allocating  them  to  little  used  words 
and  had  put  forward  alternative  words  of 
greater  frequency,  your  Sub-Committee 
would  have  gladly  suggested  a  joint  investiga- 
tion, for  they  would  have  felt  that  the  Ameri- 
cans and  themselves  had  an  identical  aim. 
This,  however,  is  not  the  case.  The  Ameri- 
cans have  no  alternatives  to  suggest,  and  to 
your  Sub-Committee  it  is  unthinkable  that 
72  signs  should  be  scrapped.  As  the  result 
alike  of  particular  inquiry  and  general  know- 
ledge your  Sub-Committee  can  state  the 
unanimous  opinion  of  the  country  on  this 
point.  It  is  that  if  any  change  is  made  it 
should  be  in  the  direction  of  more  and  not  of 
fewer  contractions.  This  is  fundamental  and 
Mr.  Irwin  cannot  fail  to  recognize  that  it 
must  have  a  determining  influence  on  the 
whole  position. 

"  The  key  to  the  situation  is  not  to  be  found 
in  '  frequency  '  but  in  the  American  capital 
sign.  Your  Sub-Committee  submit  that 
there  would  be  little  impediment  in  advancing 
from  Grade  ih  to  Grade  2  if  it  were  not  for 
dot  6.  Its  use  as  the  capital  sign  causes 
ambiguities  in  the  use  of  the  contractions 
under  discussion. 

"  Parenthetically  it  may  be  mentioned  that 
your  Sub-Committee  are  of  opinion  that 
American  instructors  lay  too  great  an  emphasis 
on  the  necessity  for  conformity  in  Braille  to 
ink  print  usages.  In  British  Braille  the  capital 
sign  is  very  sparingly  used  and  yet  there  is  no 
complaint  from  teachers  in  this  country. 
We  have  no  reason  to  think  that  language 
training  is  prejudicially  affected  or  even  that 
much  additional  difficulty  is  put  in  the  way  of 
learning  the  typewriter.  This,  however,  is 
mainly  of  theoretical  and  not  of  practical  in- 
terest, for  your  Sub-Committee  do  not  sug- 
gest that  the  Americans  should  give  up  the 
use  of  the  capital  sign.  What  they  do  suggest 
is  that  they  should  adopt  the  capital  sign  of 
British  Braille.  This  is  a  very  easy  way  out 
of  the  difficulty  in  w  hich  they  find  themselves, 
for  there  would  then  be  no  real  obstacle  to 


the  assimilation  of  all  the  contractions  of 
Grade  2. 

"  Your  Sub-Committee  would  press  this 
solution  on  the  earnest  attention  of  Mr. 
Irwin  and  his  colleagues.  It  would  remove 
at  a  single  stroke  most  of  the  difficulties 
which  at  present  perplex  them  and  would 
pave  the  way  for  almost  immediate  uniformity. 

"  The  contention  that  Grade  2  is  unduly 
difficult  cannot  be  sustained  in  view  of  the 
ease  with  which  both  children  and  adults 
learn  it  on  this  side.  Indeed,  let  it  be  re- 
peated that  if  the  difficulty  of  the  capital  sign 
be  removed  there  is  no  reason  why  British 
Braille  should  not  be  adopted  in  its  entirety. 
The  fact  that  the  number  of  readers  of 
Grade  2  in  America  is  steadily  increasing 
shows  that  the  labour  of  acquiring  its  full 
mastery  need  not  be  exaggerated.  Your 
Sub-Committee  is  keenly  alive  to  the  advan- 
tages of  uniformity  both  to  present  and  still 
more  to  future  readers.  They  agree  with 
Mr.  Irwin  that  now,  when  accelerated  out-put 
is  evident  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  is  a 
fitting  time  for  a  resolute  attempt  to  eliminate 
needless  and  irritating  divergencies. 

"  By  the  addition  of  a  single  dot  to  their 
capital  sign  the  Americans  can  admit  every 
Grade  2  contraction  without  fear  of  ambiguity 
and  also,  let  us  re-assure  them,  without  undue 
strain  on  the  intelligence  of  their  learners.  In 
the  past  dozen  years  with  statesmanlike 
deliberation  and  caution,  they  have  come  step 
by  step  nearer  to  British  Braille.  Let  them 
rise  once  again  to  the  height  of  their  present 
opportunity  and  materialise  their  dream  and 
ours  of  one  uniform  system  for  the  English- 
speaking  world." 

It  should  be  emphasised  that  the  Com- 
mittee, while  unable  to  accept  Mr.  Irwin's 
proposals,  have  not  closed  the  door  on  future 
negotiations.  We  trust  Mr.  Irwin  and  his 
colleagues  will  consider  the  suggestions  of 
the  Sub-Committee  and  that  a  further  con- 
ference may  be  held  which  may  result  in 
greater,  if  not  complete,  uniformity  in  the 
Braille  Code  for  English-speaking  blind. 


A  Book  by  Dr.  Ritchie. 

A  book  which  will  arouse  much  interest  is 
"  Concerning  the  Blind,"  by  Dr.  J.  M. 
Ritchie,  published  this  month  by  Messrs. 
Oliver  and  Boyd.  We  hope  to  review  this 
book  in  our  next  issue. 
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GORRHONDWCE 

To  the  Editor. 
The  Semi-Blind. 

Sir, — For  some  weeks  past  I  have  felt  I 
would  like  to  write  and  express  my  thanks  to 
all  those  kind  friends  who  have  brought  about 
so  many  blessings  to  the  blind.  In  my  mind, 
I  compare  the  blind  of  50  years  ago,  trodden 
down  and    looked  upon  as  a  burden  in  the 

home  circle,  with  the  blind  of  to-day 

But  just  recently  a  thought  has  occurred  to 
me.  Is  anything  being  done  for  the  semi- 
blind  ? — for  those  who  struggle  on,  trying  to 
keep  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  the  sighted, 
some  severely  handicapped  in  the  race  of 
life,  but  all  shadowed  by  the  terrible  thought 
that  they  may  go  blind.  Can  anything  be 
done  to  cheer  up  the  lives  of  these  semi- 
blind  ?  I  have  been  blind  38  years,  am  now 
totally  blind  and  cannot  be  too  grateful  for 
the  blessings  I  receive.  But  cannot  something 
be  done  to  help  those  who  are  in  any  way 
handicapped  with  imperfect  sight  ? 

Yours,  etc., 
Great  Yarmouth.         Florence  C.  Smith. 

To  the  Editor. 

"  Curiosities  of  Blindness." 

Sir, — Nearly  forty  years  ago  I  was  busily 
engaged  with  others  in  the  preparation  of  a 
weekly  periodical. 

At  that  time  I  did  not  dream  that  at  any 
period  in  my  life  I  should  be  connected  with 
the  Blind  World  in  any  shape  or  form,  but 
in  1914,  when  we  were  plunged  into  the  Great 
War,  I  found  myself  looking  after  the 
interests  of  blinded  soldiers,  instead  of  con- 
tinuing the  profession  with  which  I  had  been 
connected  for  so  many  years  previously. 

My  reason  for  referring  to  the  preparation 
of  the  weekly  periodical  is  that  quite  recently 
I  was  looking  through  its  very  first  number 
which  I  had  helped  to  prepare  and,  strangely 
enough,  it  contained  an  article  entitled 
"  Curiosities  of  Blindness."  Since  1914  1 
have  learned  a  lot  about  blindness,  the  blind 
and  blinded,  and  yet  the  article  interested  me 
for  it  contained  many  curious  things  not 
generally  known  either  to  sighted  or  blind 
persons. 

I  have  often  thought  that  sighted  people 
were  at  a  disadvantage  when  addressing  a 
large  assembly  of  people,  and  my  ideas  in  this 
respect  have  been  confirmed  over  and  over 
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again  in  the  past  recent  years.  In  this  con- 
nection I  extract  the  following  from  the 
article  to  which  I  have  referred  : — 

"  Profound  thinkers  practically  admit  that 
vision  interferes  with  deep  cogitation.  Male- 
branche,  when  he  wished  to  think  intensely, 
used  to  close  his  window  shutters  in  the  day- 
time excluding  every  ray  of  light,  and  for  a 
like  reason  Democritus  is  said  to  have  put  out 
his  eyes  in  order  that  he  might  philosophise 
better.  M.  Defau  said,  '  When  we  wish  to 
increase  our  power  of  attention  we  shut  our 
eyes,  thus  assuming  artificial  blindness.' 
Diderot  used  often  to  talk  with  his  eyes 
closed,  and  at  such  times  became  sublimely 
eloquent." 

The  publication  in  question  is  Pearson's 
Weekly,  of  which  the  late  Sir  Arthur  Pearson 
was  the  founder.  Neither  he  nor  anybody 
else  thought  at  the  time  the  article  appeared 
that  in  later  life  he  would  become  actively 
engaged  in  the  interests  of  the  blind,  or  that 
he  himself  would  lose  his  sight. 

The  connecting  point  about  the  extract  is 
that  until  well  over  30  he  seldom  made  a 
speech,  and  if  called  upon  to  do  so  he  was 
supplied  with  copious  notes  from  which  to 
make  his  observations.  Yet,  having  become 
blind,  he  blossomed  into  quite  a  fluent 
speaker,  time  after  time  holding  huge  audi- 
ences for  half  an  hour  without  any  notes 
whatever.  Not  seeing  those  in  front  of  him 
he  was  able  to  concentrate  his  thoughts, 
speak  well  and  hold  his  audience. 

I  know  of  similar  instances.  It  is  curious 
that  both  Sir  Arthur  Pearson  and  I  in  our 
later  life  became  so  closely  associated  with 
the  blind  world. 

Yours,  etc., 

Ernest  Kessel. 


The  "  Book  Reader." 

We  understand  that  the  "  Book  Reader,"  a 
variation  of  the  talking  film  produced  in  New 
York,  records  a  whole  book  on  one  400  feet 
strip  of  celluloid  like  that  used  for  ordinary 
moving  pictures. 

The  film  has  15  tracks  or  fine  black  lines 
arranged  parallel  and  sawtoothed  on  one  side. 
The  reproducing  beam  of  light  jumps  from 
one  track  to  another  as  the  film  feeds. 

Three  evenings'  reading  can  be  finished  in 
one  evening's  hearing.  Blind  people  may 
"  hear  "  books  with  a  reader  attached  to  a 
radio  set. 


BEACON 

MR.  ST.  JOHN  ERVINE  ON  THE  BLIND 


Last  month  in  "  Time   and   Tide,"   Mr.    St.  John   Ervine,   the  well-known   author,   made 

some    very   interesting   comments   on    the    blind   and    the    work   of   the   National  Institute. 

We  make  the  following  extracts  : — 


IN  my  boyhood,  in  Ulster,  I  was 
sometimes  taken  by  my  mother  on 
festival  occasions  to  an  institution 
for  the  education  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb  and  blind,  where  I  never 
failed  to  marvel  at  the  singular 
sight  of  boys  and  girls  who  were 
totally  deaf  and  dumb  and  blind,  pleasantly 
conversing  with  each  other.  I  have  retained 
from  those  times  an  admiration  for  the 
patience  and  skill  of  the  teachers  of  afflicted 
persons  which  was  renewed  lately  when  I 
read  the  annual  report  of  the  National  Insti- 
tute for  the  Blind.  .  .  . 

"  I  am  not  informed  in  the  history  of  the 
movement  to  educate  the  blind,  but  I 
imagine  that  it  received  an  immense  impetus 
when  the  late  Sir  Arthur  Pearson  gave  his 
mind  to  the  movement  after  he  had  lost  his 
sight.  At  all  events,  the  education  of  people 
afflicted  with  blindness,  compared  with  what 
it  was  thirty-five  years  ago,  now  seems  like 
that  of  a  technical  school  compared  with  a 
hedge-school.  The  letter  which  accompanied 
the  report  of  the  National  Institute  was  typed 
by  a  blind  typist.  It  is  beautifully  set  out. 
There  is  not  a  single  typing  error  in  it.  The 
spacing  is  regular  and  the  letters  are  clear. 
When  I  look  at  my  own  typing  and  then  look 
at  the  letter  written  to  me  by  this  blind  typist, 
I  am  humiliated.  The  variety  of  work  done 
by  blind  people  is  amazing.  Many  masseurs 
are  blind.  There  is  a  photograph  in  the  report 
of  a  blind  teacher  demonstrating  to  a  blind 
student  the  movements  of  the  bones  of  the 
forearm .  Blind  people  make  baskets ,  brushes , 
mats  and  elaborate  toys  ;  they  can  typewrite 
and  set  up  type  for  Braille  books  ;  they  can 
play  musical  instruments,  read  music,  and, 
some  of  them,  conduct  an  orchestra  ;  and 
some  blind  men,  with  a  taste  for  mathematics, 
can  solve  Euclidean  problems  on  boards 
specially  made  for  that  purpose.  The  blind 
can  play  cards.  In  short,  in  a  comparatively 
brief  period  of  time,  the  system  of  educating 
physically  disabled  men  and  women,  who  in 
other  times  would  have  been  burdensome  to 
themselves   and   to   their   friends,   has   been 


extraordinarily  improved,  and  what  was 
formerly  a  life  of  misery  is  now  a  life  of  com- 
parative amenity.  What  chiefly  interests  me 
in  this  report  is  the  news  that  a  serious  effort 
is  being  made  to  co-ordinate  the  various 
societies  which  deal  with  the  welfare  of  the 
blind.  The  waste  through  overlapping  charit- 
able societies  in  this  country  is  terrible.  There 
are  at  least  thirteen  different  bodies,  dealing 
in  one  way  or  another  with  the  blind,  in 
London  alone,  as  the  reader  may  discover  by 
turning  up  the  Telephone  Directory.  Each 
of  these  bodies  has  to  employ  a  staff.  There 
are,  we  may  suppose,  thirteen  secretaries,  not 
less  than  thirteen  clerks,  and  thirteen  different 
offices.  In  my  innocence  I  should  have 
thought  that  one  secretary  and  several  clerks 
would  have  sufficed.  All  over  this  country, 
in  charitable  and  beneficent  enterprises,  this 
waste  is  to  be  found.  I  was  told,  by  a  gentle- 
man who  had  some  important,  honourable 
relation  to  a  society  for  the  blind,  that  ten 
shillings  out  of  every  pound  that  is  subscribed 
to  charity  in  this  country  is  spent  on  officials, 
organisation,  and  advertisement  !  Awful  1 
Some  Draconic  persons  would  solve  the 
problem  of  the  blind  and  the  crippled  and  the 
mute  as  savages  do,  by  putting  the  disabled 
to  death,  while  others,  professing  to  be  more 
merciful,  would  merely  sterilize  them.  In 
one  of  Mr.  H.  G.  W'ells's  sociological  works, 
Mankind  in  the  Making,  he  has  a  footnote  in 
which  he  declares  that  his  New  Republicans 
'  would  certainly  try  to  discourage  this  sort 
of  thing,'  meaning  by  '  this  sort  of  thing  '  the 
marriage  of  deaf  mutes.  Now,  I  wonder 
why.  Deaf  mutes  are  nearly  always  the 
children  of  speaking  parents,  and  I  think  I 
am  right  in  saying  that  the  children  of  deaf 
mutes  almost  always  can  speak.  I  know  of  a 
family  where  the  father  and  mother,  both 
deaf  mutes,  were  born  of  articulate  parents. 
Their  children  and  their  grandchildren  are 
able  to  speak  with  considerable  fluency  and 
some  of  them  are  not  without  ability.  In  the 
New  Hygienic  Republic  many  cruel  and  silly 
mistakes  may  be  made  if  the  Republicans  are 
not  carefully  watched." 
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"SEEN    AND    UNSEEN. 

By   A.   J.    COHEN. 


H 

the    disabilities 
defect. 


II.-The  School. 


AVING  dealt  briefly  with 
the  "  pre-school  "  period 
of  the  blind  child's  life, 
we  may  now  enter  into 
the  second  stage  of  its 
existence  and  observe  what 
is  being  done  to  counteract 
produced    by    the    physical 


I  have  found  in  most  of  the  countries  I  have 
visited,  that  the  education  of  the  blind  child 
is  far  too  elementary  and  stops  far  too  soon, 
the  consequence  being  that  the  child's  outlook 
is  narrowly  circumscribed.  We  have  not  far 
to  seek  for  the  true  reasons — reasons  applic- 
able to  the  systems  of  most  of  the  countries 
I  have  visited. 

Firstly,  then,  compulsory  and  special 
education  for  the  blind  is  either  entirely  non- 
existent or  does  not  begin  until  the  child's 
seventh  year — an  age  at  which  physical  and 
mental  habits  have  already  taken  root  and 
are  well  established.  Secondly,  although 
the  usual  Braille  reading  and  writing  and 
arithmetic  are  taught,  practically  no  effort 
is  made  to  probe  beneath  the  surface,  to 
discover  possible  latent  capabilities.  A 
superficial  schooling  is  generally  considered 
sufficient  for  makers  of  baskets,  brushes, 
mats,  and  knitted  goods,  and  almost  every 
blind  child  has  been  foredoomed  to  such 
occupations  by  those  responsible  for  its 
upbringing  and  education.  Thirdly,  teachers 
do  not  deal  with  topical  subjects  either  suffici- 
ently or  practically,  and  there  is  usually  far 
too  little  literature  to  enable  the  pupil  to 
keep  up  to  date  with  his  seeing  companions  ; 
he  is,  therefore,  left  behind  with  a  sense  of 
handicap  and  inferiority.  Fourthly,  it  seems 
that  most  authorities  (if  they  think  of  it  at 
all)  have  an  aversion  to  teach  a  blind  child 
those  things  that  are  essentially  "  normal  " 
in  the  seeing  world  ;  one  of  the  most  glaring 
of  these  omissions  being  ordinary  hand- 
writing— an  acquisition  so  necessary  now 
that  (as  in  England,  America,  Germany, 
Czechoslovakia,  etc.)  the  grown  blind  man 
and  woman  are  entering  more  and  more  into 
the  industrial,  commercial  and  professional 
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fields.  Fifthly,  normal  exercise  and  sports 
are  practically  unknown  abroad.  A  healthy 
body  is  an  aid  to  a  healthy  mind,  and  a  healthy 
mind  demands  wholesome  activity  of  the 
body. 

We  may  go  on  enumerating  the  obstacles 
in  the  way  of  the  child's  full  development,  but 
the  foregoing  are  at  the  bottom  of  all  things, 
and  these,  added  to  what  follows,  will  suffici- 
ently demonstrate  the  fact  that,  although 
blindness  is,  to  some  extent,  a  handicap,  the 
true  difficulty  comes  through  the  inefficiency 
or  carelessness  or  misunderstanding  mani- 
fested by  those  in  authority — whether  they 
be  the  guardians,  the  teachers,  the  organisers, 
the  Church,  or  the  State  itself. 

I  have  remarked  all  too  often  that  men  and 
women  are  appointed  to  take  charge  of 
schools  and  institutions  for  the  blind  or  as 
teachers  who  have  not  the  first  idea  of  the 
psychology  of  their  pupils  or  of  their  true 
needs.  There  are,  of  course,  striking  excep- 
tions -even  within  the  boundaries  of  any 
single  country,  for  I  have  met  some  really 
competent  and  earnest  teachers  of  and  work- 
ers for  the  blind,  who  have  devoted  their 
whole  lives  and  talents  to  their  work  and 
introduced  new  or  adapted  old  methods  that 
have  been  productive  of  advancement  and 
consequent  material  and  spiritual  benefit  to 
their  charges. 

A  certain  master  who  had  suffered  much 
in  the  cause  of  the  blind,  spent  six  months 
in  the  making  of  a  remarkable  sphere  which 
he  had  carved  out  by  hand  from  the  solid 
pine  and  which  two  pairs  of  arms  could  not 
wholly  encircle.  Whilst  this  is  a  fine  achieve- 
ment, it  peculiarly  illustrates  an  equally  fine 
ignorance  of  the  fundamental  principle  that, 
for  one  who  is  blind  to  comprehend  fully 
form,  position  and  inter-relationship — that 
is,  to  construct  a  true  "  association  of  ideas  " — 
it  is  necessary  that  the  model  should  be  well 
within  the  reach  simultaneously  of  the  two 
comparing  hands.  Miss  Agnes  Melchior  of 
Denmark,  who,  although  blind  herself,  was 
responsible  for  the  establishment  of  the  first 
special    school    for    blind    children    in    that 
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country,  has  proved  by  experiments  the 
potential  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the 
early  development  in  the  blind  child  of  the 
faculty  to  associate  two  or  more  already  but 
separately  appreciated  ideas.  Professor 
Romagnoli,  of  Italy,  also  blind,  is  fully 
appreciative  of  the  enormous  value  to  the 
blind  of  a  precise  conception  of  "  time  and 
space  "  for  the  evolution  of  naturalness  and 
self-reliance  in  movement  and  travel,  and 
for  this  reason  has  instituted  special  games 
for  both  pupils  and  teachers.  The  two  last- 
mentioned  instances  demonstrate  an  accep- 
tance of  facts  and  practical  methods  of  dealing 
with  them,  whereas  in  the  former  case  there 
is  a  knowledge  and  desire  to  meet  them,  but 
at  the  same  time  a  curious  lack  of  the  deduc- 
tive and  correlative  principles. 

Of  the  many  schools  and  institutions  I 
have  visited,  there  are  a  few  that  strive  to 
justify  and  still  fewer  that  have  achieved 
substantial  justification   for   their   existence. 

Even  were  education  and  training  to  be 
ideal,  what  would  be  the  use  of  them  if  the 
pupil  should  prove  to  be  unsuited  or  the 
system  badly  applied  ?  Yet  there  are  good 
intentions,   good   systems   and   good   pupils. 

The  result  of  incompetent  education  is 
reflected  upon  the  whole  life  of  the  pupil.  I 
mean  that  "  selection  "  according  to  the 
intellectual  and  physical  capabilities  and  in- 
clinations of  any  particular  pupil  for  any 
particular  course  of  study  for  a  profession  or 
trade  is  almost  entirely  unknown  or,  being 
known,  is  habitually  ignored. 

I  cite  here  four  illuminating  examples  of 
what  has  been  done  and  left  undone. 

A  blind  lad  who  had  been  taken  from 
school  at  fourteen  years  and  placed  in  the 
basket  shop,  proved  to  be  an  utter  failure 
at  basketry  ;  so  complete  a  failure,  indeed, 
that  it  was  found  necessary  to  send  him  away 
to  the  country  for  health  reasons.  During 
his  absence  he  came  into  touch  with  a  sym- 
pathetic musician  who  secretly  taught  him 
organ  playing  and  singing.  That  was  many 
years  ago,  but  he  has  become  since  that  time 
a  famous  organist  and  choir-master,  known 
throughout  his  country. 

A  blind  girl  who  had  inclination  but  no 
real  talent  for  music,  was  made  to  practise 
many  hours  a  day  at  the  piano  ;  she  left 
school  but  found  no  pupils  to  teach  and  thus 
soon  arrived  at  the  end  of  her  resources.  At  this 
juncture  a  kindly  doctor  advised  her  to  take 


a  course  of  massage, as  she  was  of  fine  physique, 
intellect  and  common  sense.  She  passed  the 
finals  at  the  head  of  all  the  sighted  students 
and  is  now  the  finest  masseuse  I  have  met  in 
all  my  travels,  her  services  being  much  sought 
after  by  medical  men  and  invalids  alike. 

My  third  example  is  that  of  a  young  lad 
who  loved  the  violin  and  was  also  keen — 
passionately  keen — on  literary  studies.  Al- 
ready before  entering  the  school  for  the  blind, 
he  had  put  in  an  average  of  five  hours  of 
voluntary  violin  practice  each  day,  the  rest 
of  his  spare  time  being  devoted  to  other 
studies.  On  arriving  at  the  school,  the 
principal  declared  his  abhorrence  of  the 
violin,  and  insisted  that  the  new  pupil  should 
not  bother  about  that  instrument  but  should, 
instead,  put  in  six  hours  a  day  at  the  piano  ; 
no  other  schooling  was  suggested.  The  result 
was,  of  course,  that  the  lad  forgot  how  to 
play  the  violin  and  never  acquired  a  good 
knowledge  of  the  piano  ;  besides  which  the 
opportunity  for  developing  his  literary  talents 
was  irrevocably  lost. 

Finally,  a  little  fellow  I  met  at  what  I 
consider  to  be  the  finest  school  for  the  blind 
on  the  Continent  (the  boy  is  now  about 
eleven  or  twelve  years  of  age)  who  had  both 
his  eyes  taken  out  during  a  pogrom,  came 
with  a  rush  down  from  a  tree  when  the  master 
called  him  to  come  and  speak  with  me.  The 
naturalness  of  the  lad's  movements  was 
almost  uncanny  ;  he  knew  three  languages 
and  had  a  smattering  of  a  fourth  ;  he  had  an 
imagination  and  memory  that  were  almost 
phenomenal  ;  his  sense  of  touch  was  so  keen 
that  he  could  read  Roman  characters  pricked 
with  a  pin  on  ordinary  notepaper  faster  than 
I  could  read  Braille.  He  was  then  about 
eight  or  nine  years  of  age.  What  have  they 
done  with  him  ?    What  will  they  do  for  him  ? 

One  might  go  on  recounting  such  instances 
until  it  would  seem  that  life  and  its  prospects 
for  the  blind  child  is  like  a  stagnant  pool- 
but  it  is  not  quite  so  bad  as  that,  for  there 
are  signs  of  "  cleansing  "  and  of  progress, 
though  the  steps  are  clogged  and  hampered 
by  the  short-sightedness  or  inefficiency  of 
controlling  bodies. 

(To  be  Continued) 


The  Editor  of  The  New  Beacon  will  be  happy 
to  receive,  with  a  view  to  publication,  news  items, 
photographs,  correspondence  and  original  articles 
relative  to  the  blind  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 
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ACHIEVEMENTS 
OF  THE  BLIND 

Success  of  South  African  Masseur. 

Mr.  Louis  Harrison,  a  former  student 
trained  in  the  National  Institute's  Massage 
School,  1921-23,  has  obtained  practically  the 
best  paid  hospital  appointment  in  South 
Africa,  at  a  salary,  we  understand,  of  £500 
per  annum.  Some  80%  of  all  the  masseurs 
in  that  country  applied  for  the  position,  and 
it  is  very  gratifying  to  learn  that  it  has  been 
secured  by  a  partially  blind  masseur. 

Medical  Electricity  Successes. 

At  the  recent  examination  held  under  the 
auspices  of  the  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  five  blind  candidates  presented  them- 
selves for  examination,  and  all  successfully 
qualified. 

Mr.  Bertram  Evelyn  Bendixson,  a  totally 
blind  student,  came  out  first  on  the  pass  list, 
with  100%  marks  in  all  four  sections  of  the 
examination.  This  is  the  first  occasion  that 
a  blind  student  has  obtained  full  marks  since 
the  examination  was  inaugurated  some  ten 
years  ago. 

A  Blind  Rancher. 

Mr.  Guy  Foster,  who  lost  his  sight  in  the 
War,  to-day  owns  and  manages  800  acres  of 
v/heat  land  40  miles  north  of  Regina  at  Earl 
Grey,  Saskatchewan. 

"  My  greatest  difficulty  is  to  keep  good 
men,"  he  explained.  "  I  find  that  a  good  man 
doesn't  want  to  hire  out  for  more  than  a 
couple  of  years — don't  blame  him,  either. 
After  that  he's  ready  to  start  on  his  own. 
Having  to  hire  all  your  help,  in  the  house  and 
out,  cuts  into  profits.  But  we  manage  to  pay 
the  taxes. 

"  The  fact  that  you  cannot  see  may  handi- 
cap your  judgment — most  people  think  it 
does.  Still,  I've  found  that  when  you  cannot 
see  you  get  the  '  feeling  '  of  people  and 
places  pretty  accurately." 

Blind  Sculptor,  Author  and  Deputy. 

M.  Georges  Scapini,  the  blind  French 
Deputy  who  lost  his  sight  in  the  war  at  the 
age  of  20,  has  just  completed  a  plaster  bust 
of  Prince  Matchabelli,  who  last  month  took  it 
with  him  to  America. 
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The  Prince  states  the  bust  is  a  perfect  like- 
ness, even  to  the  expression  of  the  eyes  and 
mouth.  M.  Scapini,  who  took  only  three 
hours  and  three  sittings  to  complete  the  bust, 
studied  the  features  of  his  subject  by  touching 
his  face  with  his  finger-tips.  Prince  Matcha- 
belli hopes  to  have  a  bronze  cast  of  the  bust 
made  in  New  York. 

M.  Scapini  is  also  the  author  of  an  auto- 
biography, which  has  just  been  translated  into 
English  under  the  title  of  "  A  Challenge  to 
Darkness."  It  has  been  published  in  America 
and  has  an  introduction  by  Miss  Helen  Keller 
and  a  foreword  by  General  Henri  Gouraud. 

Blind  Scottish  Baritone  "  Arrives." 

A  special  correspondent  of  the  Daily  Ex- 
press draws  attention  to  a  great  concert  held 
in  St.  Andrew's  Hall,  Glasgow,  at  which  a 
number  of  famous  blind  artistes  appeared  : — 
William  Wolstenholme,  Dr.  Ernest  Whitfield, 
Ronald  Gourley  and  others,  amongst  whom 
was  Mr.  Jack  Miller,  a  blind  baritone,  who 
created  a  great  impression  by  his  rendering  of 
Loewe's  version  of  Schubert's  "  Erl  King." 

Blinded  in  1916,  during  the  War  (he  served 
with  the  Argyll  and  Sutherlands),  he  used  to 
join  in  the  choruses  sung  by  his  fellow 
patients  in  hospital,  some  of  whom  advised 
him  to  have  his  voice  trained,  a  suggestion 
which  at  first  he  ridiculed.  Later,  however, 
he  took  a  course  of  intensive  training  in  Glas- 
gow, Edinburgh  and  London.  Since  then  he 
has  sung  in  nearly  every  large  town  and  city 
in  Scotland,  and  at  the  Albert  Hall,  London. 

In  less  than  12  years  he  has  achieved  a 
repertoire  of  over  800  songs,  ranging  from 
Scottish  Folk-songs  to  German  lieder,  and  he 
has  also  established  himself  as  a  successful 
teacher  of  singing. 

He  resides  in  Coatbridge  with  his  parents 
and  his  career  will  be  watched  with  intense 
interest  by  his  many  admirers. 


Pennsylvania  Home  Teaching  Society. 

The  forty-eighth  Report  shows  that  nearly 
7,000  visits  have  been  paid  by  the  Home 
Teachers  during  the  year,  and  over  900 
pupils  taught.  The  Library  of  embossed 
books  has  been  freely  used  by  close  on  700 
readers,  and  grateful  letters  are  quoted  from 
those  who  have  been  taught  to  read — "  I  am 
the  most  happy  man  you  ever  saw  since  I 
learned  to  read  again,"  is  a  typical  tribute  to 
the  work. 
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IN  THE  BLIND  WORLD 


Being  particulars  oj  men 
and  women  who  are  word- 
ing in  different  parts  oj 
the  world  for  the  benefit 
and  welfare  of  the  Mind 


Bentley,  Harold,  C.S.M.M.G.,  A.C.B.M.,  B.P.A.,  A.R.San.I.  Chartered  Masseur  and 
Certified  Teacher.  Born  1889.  Blind  from  the  age  of  five  ;  educated  Midland  Institution  for 
the  Blind,  Nottingham  School  for  the  Blind  and  the  Royal  Normal  College  ;  first  trained  as  a 
teacher,  and  obtained  the  Government  Teacher's  Certificate  at  the  age  of  20,  and  teaching 
appointments  at  Notts  School  for  the  Blind,  and  Midland  Institution  for  the  Blind  ;  1912, 
elected  a  member  of  the  Nottingham  Naturalists'  Society  ;  1912-14,  attended  classes  at  Notts 
University  College  in  Lnorganic  and  Organic  Chemistry,  Advanced  Physiology,  Hygiene,  and 
Sanitary  Science  ;  took  final  certificates  in  Physiology  and  the  Bradshaw  prize  in  open  com- 
petition with  sighted  students  (this  prize  is  not  awarded  annually,  but  only  to  a  student  of  out- 
standing merit),  also  gained  College  certificate  in  Hygiene  and  Sanitary  Science,  and  later  was 
elected  an  Associate  Member  of  the  Royal  Sanitary  Institute  ;  took  up  Massage  training  at  the 
School  of  Massage  of  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  and  qualified  in  191 5  with  highest 
honours  ;  immediately  appointed  Masseur  to  the  2/3rd  Field  Ambulance  Corps  of  the  Yorks 
and  Lanes  Regt.  ;  later  appointed  Masseur  and  Medical  Electrician  to  the  Military  Llospital 
(Sycamore  Road),  Notts  ;  in  1916  passed  the  examination  of  the  Incorporated  Society  of 
Trained  Masseuses  ;  set  up  in  private  practice  as  a  Masseur,  meanwhile  continuing  his  teaching 
duties,  at  the  Nottingham  School  for  the  Blind  ;  1920,  elected  a  member  of  the  Association  of 
Certificated  Blind  Masseurs;  1921,  married  Miss  Dorothy  Spencer;  in  1921,  on  the  Head 
Mistress  of  Notts  School  resigning,  took  over  the  organisation  ;  inaugurated  in  1926  Old 
Scholars'  Club  (Nottingham  School)  and  elected  President  ;  in  1927,  elected  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Notts  Branch  of  the  Chartered  Society  of  Massage  and  Medical  Gymnastics.  Address  : 
74,  Shakespeare  Street,  Nottingham. 

Merida  Nicolich,  Dr.  Miguel.  Born  1893.  Studied  medicine  in  Granada  and  Madrid 
and  took  doctor's  degree  in  1916  ;  practised  as  an  oculist  in  Malaga  from  1916  to  1924  and  was 
Director  of  the  Municipal  Eye  Clinic  and  St.  Thomas's  Eye  Hospital  ;  published  more  than  24 
works  of  investigation  ;  blinded  by  an  accident  at  the  age  of  31  ;  a  few  months  later  started  a 
campaign  for  the  welfare  of  the  blind  in  Spain  and  the  Institute  for  the  Blind  in  Malaga  being 
founded  in  1925,  was  appointed  Director  ;  1926-27  passed  his  examinations  as  teacher  of  primary 
education  and  in  1928  that  of  especial  Professor  of  the  Blind  in  Madrid  ;  has  published  many 
articles  on  the  education  of  the  blind,  the  social  organisation  for  the  welfare  of  the  blind  and  the 
prevention  of  blindness  ;  pensioned  by  the  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction  in  1929  ;  visited  the 
Institutions  for  the  Blind  in  France,  England,  Belgium  and  Holland  ;  is  preparing  a  book  on 
the  education  and  welfare  of  the  blind  ;  after  being  blinded,  started  a  Laboratory  for  the  pre- 
paration of  ophthalmic  ointments  which  have  large  sales  in  Spain  and  South  America.  Address  : 
Puerto  12-14,  Malaga,  Spain. 

Ness,  W.  Whitton,  b.  1890.  Educated  George  Heriot's  Hospital  School,  Edinburgh,  and 
thereafter  Heriot  Watt  College  and  Watt's  Tutorial  ;  after  experience  in  Civil  Service  took  up 
engineering  studies  and  occupied  several  important  positions  in  this  particular  field  ;  during  War 
years  did  naval  work  ;  took  up  organisation  of  Boys'  Clubs  for  Y.M.C.A.  immediately  after 
Armistice  ;  in  1920  succeeded  his  father,  C.  W.  Ness,  for  forty  years  Superintendent,  Edinburgh 
and  South  East  of  Scotland  Society  for  the  Blind  ;  in  1924  became  Superintendent,  Glasgow  and 
West  of  Scotland  Mission,  largest  body  of  the  kind  in  Scotland,  with  a  Teaching  Staff  of  fourteen 
and  a  Register  of  over  3,500  ;  for  three  years  acted  as  Secretary,  Scottish  National  Federation, 
and  a  Member  of  two  successive  Advisory  Committees  to  the  Department  of  Health  ;  initiated 
Wireless  for  the  Blind  in  the  West  of  Scotland  in  1925,  and  Member  of  present  National  Com- 
mittee ;  acted  as  examiner  for  College  of  Teachers  for  three  years.  Recreations:  Fishing,  miniature 
rifle  shooting,  wireless  experimenting  and  chess.     Address  :  201,  Buchanan  Street,  Glasgow. 
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REVIEWS 
REPORTS 

Tasmanian  Institute  for  the  Blind,  Deaf  and 
Dumb. 

"  For  a  long  time,"  states  the  thirty-second 
Annual  Report  of  this  Institution,  "  there  has 
been  felt  a  pressing  need  to  link  up  the  educa- 
tional service  of  the  Institution  in  the  training 
of  blind,  deaf,  and  dumb  children  with  their 
entrance  into  the  industrial  life  of  the  com- 
munity and  ....  to  preserve  contact  with  the 
children  into  adulthood."  With  this  in  view, 
adult  societies  for  the  blind  are  to  be  started 
and  a  scheme  devised  for  the  improvement  of 
the  condition  of  the  blind  in  country  areas. 

The  Blind,  Deaf,  and  Dumb  Mutual 
Benefit  Society,  which  is  mentioned  in  the 
Report,  is  an  organisation  of  the  blind  and 
deaf  workers  themselves  to  render  help  to  one 
another  in  time  of  distress  ;  the  good  work 
that  it  does  is  appreciatively  noted. 

Royal  Victoria  Institute,  Trinidad. 

An  interesting  account  is  given  in  this 
Report  of  the  work  done,  both  in  the  training 
department  where  29  men  and  nine  women 
receive  vocational  and  general  instruction, 
and  also  in  the  school  where  four  boys  and 
two  girls  are  taught.  Two  new  industries, 
bass  broom-making  and  re-stringing  of  tennis 
racquets,  are  mentioned  as  having  been 
recently  introduced  into  the  workshops. 
There  is  accommodation  in  the  school  for  28 
children,  and  it  is  therefore  hoped  to  fill  the 
vacancies  at  present  existing  by  widening  the 
scope  of  the  institution  and  accepting  inmates 
from  the  other  West  Indian  colonies.  Men- 
tion is  made  in  the  Report  of  the  visit  paid  to 
the  Institute  in  1929  by  Mr.  Ernest  Kessell, 
C.B.E.,  Treasurer  of  St.  Dunstan's,  who  was 
impressed  by  the  high  standard  reached  in 
cane  and  willow  work. 

Swiss  Society  for  the  Blind. 

The  ninth  Report  of  the  Swiss  Society  for 
the  Blind,  1928/29,  shows  evidence  of  many- 
sided  activity.  There  are  650  persons  on  the 
Register  of  the  Society,  and  the  work  done  on 
their  behalf  includes  training  and  employ- 
ment, a  health  insurance  scheme,  a  holiday 
fund,  the  provision  of  wireless,  and  relief  in 
sickness.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  nearly 
half  of  the  blind  on  the  Register  are  members 
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of  the  voluntary  health  insurance  scheme, 
which  provides  medical  attendance  and 
medicines.  A  contributory  pension  fund  has 
also  lately  been  started,  and  although  it  is  at 
present  limited  to  workers  it  is  hoped  later  to 
extend  its  scope.  A  Braille  magazine  is  sent 
to  each  blind  person  on  the  Register,  in  order 
that  all  may  know  what  is  being  done  by  the 
Society. 

The  New  York  Lighthouse. 

The  twenty-third  Log  of  Lighthouse  No. 
1  is  a  delightfully  illustrated  Report  of  the 
work  done  at  the  New  York  Lighthouse. 
Pictures  of  boys  at  play  in  the  swimming 
pool,  of  the  babies  in  the  Kindergarten,  of  the 
coloured  women  members  of  a  "  sewing  bee  " 
and  of  the  blind  players  in  a  Nativity  Play  are 
particularly  attractive,  and  show  something 
of  the  many-sidedness  of  the  work. 

A  boarding  house  for  blind  men  "  with  a 
policy  of  hospitality  to  strangers  who  may  be 
passing  through  the  city,"  is  one  of  the  less 
usual  forms  of  service  detailed  in  the  Report, 
and  is  a  means  of  bringing  the  work  of  the 
Lighthouse  into  touch  with  many  nation- 
alities. 

Sight-saving  is  energetically  carried  on, 
and  two  trained  nurses  devote  practically  the 
whole  of  their  time  to  this  most  important 
work. 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 

NATIONAL    INSTITUTE    FOR    THE    BLIND. 
NEW    PUBLICATIONS. 
MUSIC. 

The  prices  of  the  following  pieces  of  music  are  subject 
to  a  reduction  of  three-quarters  for  the  blind  resident 
in  the  British  Isles  and  throughout  the  British  Empire. 
The  minimum  price  is  6d.  per  copy. 

CHURCH  s.   d. 

10. 129  Handel.    ' '  Call  forth  thy  Powers,  Tenor 

Recit.,  and  Air  from  "  Judas  Macca- 
beus," D  ;    D— A» 2     0 

ORGAN— 

10.130  Archer,  J.  Stuart.     "  L'Angelus   '        ..2     0 

10.131  Bach.     Prelude  and  Fugue  in  A  minor, 

Vol.  3,  No.  0 2     0 

10.132  Bach.     "  Adagio  ma  non  tanto,"  from 

the  "  Sixth  Brandenburg  Concerto  " 

(arr.  by  E.  W.  Allam)  . .  ..20 

PIANO— 

10.133  Austin,  Ernest.     '■Merrythought"     ..      2     0 

10.134  Bach.       Gavotte    and    Musette,    from 

"  English  "  Suite  No.  3  in  G  minor.  .      2     0 

10.135  Coleridge-Taylor.    "  Minnehaha,"  Suite 

from  the  "  Hiawatha  Ballet  Music  "58 

10.136  Couperin.     "  Le  Carillon  de    Cithere  "20 

10.137  Cundell.  Edric.     "  Three  Fantasies  "..      2     0 
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10.138  Fly,  Leslie.    "  Our  Island  Story  "  (Easy 

Solos  and  Duets)  2     0 

10.139  Granados,    E.      "  Andaluza  "    (Spanish 

Dance)  2     0 

10.140  Greenhill,  Harold.     "  Springtime  in  the 

Forest  "  (Six  Pieces) 2     0 

10.141  Handel.     Prelude  and  Air  with  Varia- 

tions in  B  flat  2     0 

10.142  Hofmann,  H.    Waltz  in  B  flat .  .  ..      2     0 

10.143  Rosenthal.     "  Valse  Sentimentale  "    ..      2     0 

10.144  Squire,     J.     H.       "Twilight     on     the 

Waters,"  Waltz  2     0 

DANCE— 

10.145  Akst,  H.     "  Let  me  have  my  Dreams  " 

(from  "  On  with  the  Show  "),   Song 
Waltz 2     0 

10.146  Sarony,     L.  "  Far    Away  "     (from 

"  Silver  Wings  "),  Song  Fox-Trot    .  .      2     0 

10.147  Tierney,    H.      "  You're   always   in   my 

Arms  "    (from    "  Rio    Rita  "),    Song 
Waltz 2     0 

10.148  Waller,  J.  and  Tunbridge,  J.     "  Asleep 

in  my  heart"  (from  "Silver  Wings"), 

Song  Waltz 2     0 

SONGS— 

10.149  Aitken,    George.      "  Innis   Farrel,"    C  ; 

C— E^ 2     0 

10.150  Dunhill,  T.  F.     "  The  Sky  in  the  Pool  " 

(Unison  Song) .  .  .  .  .  .  ..20 

10.151  Greenhill,  Harold.     "  Invocation  to  the 

Sun,"  E  flat  ;    E— E*  .  .  ..20 

10.152  Korbay,  F.    "  My  Brown  Boy  is  Hiding 

Away,"  D  minor  ;    C  sharp — E1       .  .      2     0 

10.153  Lehmann,       Liza.         "    Magdalen      at 

Michael's  Gate,"  A  minor  ;    E — G1.  .      2     0 

10.154  Liszt.        "  What     Heavenly     Wonder 

Springs  to  Sight,"  E  flat  ;"  C— E'     .  .      2     0 

10.155  Longstafte,      Ernest.        "  Little      Grey 

Church  on  the  Hill,"  E  flat  ;    E— F1     2     0 

10.156  Marchant,  A.  W.    "  I  will  lay  me  down 

in     peace  "     (Sacred),     D  ;   A, — F1 
natural  .  .  .  .  .  .  ..20 

DUET 

10.157  Silver,  A.J.    "  All  on  a  Summer's  Day  " 

(Female  Voices)  .  .  .  .  ..20 

BRAILLE    BOOKS. 
The  prices  of  the  following  publications  are  subject 
to  a  reduction  of  two-thirds  for  the  blind  resident  in 
the  British  Isles  and  throughout  the  British  Empire. 
per  vol.     s.    d. 
8696-8702     Adam  Bede,  by  George  Eliot.  Grade 
2,     Large    Size,     Interpointed,     Paper 
Covers,  7  vols.     .  .  .  .  .  .  ..66 

MOON    BOOKS. 
The  prices  of  the  following   publications  are  subject 
to  a  reduction  of  two-thirds  for  the  blind  resident  in 
the  British  Isles  and  throughout  the  British  Empire. 

per  vol. 
s.    d. 
2929-2931      Daddy-Long-Legs,    by    Jean    Web- 
ster, 3  vols.  (Limited  Edition)  .  .    12     0 
2932-2935     The  Watchers,  by  A    E.  V.  .  Mason. 

4  vols.  (Limited  Edition)  ..  ..    12     0 

2974     New  Sight  or  Looking  Unto  Jesus  .  .  6 

NATIONAL    INSTITUTE    STUDENTS'    LIBRARY. 

ADDITIONS. 

BIOGRAPHY.  vols. 

Danton,  bv  Hilaire  Belloc  .  .  .  .  .  .        5 

CLASSICS. 

General  Epistles  in  Greek  .  .  .  .  .  .        1 

Euripides,   Trojan    Women    (Trans,    by   Gilbert 
Murray)    .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .         1 

Livy ;    Book  4        .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  . .        1 

Book  5        .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .        1 

Book  9  (Ed.  by  W.  B.  Anderson)  .  .        0 


ECONOMICS. 

Ashley,  Sir  W.      Business  Economics     .  . 
ENGLISH    LITERATURE. 

Clutton-Brock,  A.     Essays  on  Books     .  . 

Mandeville.     Travels  of  Sir  John 
HISTORY. 

Coulton,  G.  G.     Black  Death 

Robertson,    Sir    C.    G.       History    of    Western 

Europe,  1453-1789         

LAW. 

Brooks,   Graham.     All  You  Need  for  the  Bar 
Final 

Geldart,  W.  M.     Elements  of  English  Law 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

Porteous,  A.     Forest  Folklore 
MODERN    LANGUAGES. 

Lange,  F.    Graduated  German  Prose  Wiiting 

Moliere.     L'Avare.. 
POETRY    AND    DRAMA. 

Ervine,  St.  John.    First  Mrs.  Fraser 

Shaw,  G.  B.     John   Bull's   Other   Island 
PSYCHOLOGY. 

Roback,  A.  A.     Popular  Psychology 
SCIENCE. 

Lodge,  Sir  Oliver.     Phantom  Walls 

Peake,  H.  and  Fleure,  H.  J.     The  Steppe  and 
the  Sown 

Reinheimer,  H.     Evolution  at  the  Crossways. 
NATIONAL    INSTITUTE 
MUSIC    STUDENTS'    LIBRARY. 
WORKS   NOW    AVAILABLE. 


ORGAN 

Bach. 
PIANO. 

Bach. 


Pastorale  in  F  (42). 


Partitas- 
No.  2  in  C  minor  (43). 
No.  3  in  A  minor  (44). 
No.  4  in  D  (45). 
No.  5  in  G  (46). 
No.  6  in  E  minor  (47). 
Beethoven.     Symphonies — 
Xc  1  in  C,  Op.  21  (48). 
No.  2  in  D,  Op.  36  (49). 
No.  3  in  E  flat,  Op.  55  ("  Eroica  ")  (50). 
No.  4  in  B  flat,  Op.  60  (51). 
No.  5  in  C  minor,  Op.  67  (52). 
VIOLIN    AND    PIANO. 

Brahms.     Sonata  in  G,  Op.  78— 
Violin  Part  (53). 
Piano  Part  (54). 
Sonata  in  A,  Op.  100— 
Violin  Part  (55). 
Piano  Part  (56). 
Sonata  in  D  minor,  Op.  108 — 
Violin  Part  (57) . 
Piano  Part  (58). 
Grieg  Sonata  in  F,  Op.  S — 

Violin  Part  (59). 
Piano  Part  (60) . 
Sonata  in  G,  Op.  13 — 
Violin  Part  (61). 
Piano  Part  (62). 
Sonata  in  C  minor,  Op.  45— 
Violin  Part  (63). 
Piano  Part  (64). 
THEORY    AND    MUSIC    LITERATURE. 
Banister,  Henry  C.     Musical  Analysis  (65). 
Brennan,  C    J.     Words  in  Singing  (Study  of  Phon- 
etics, and  its  application  to  Song  (66). 
Hunt,  H.  G.  Bonavia.     A  Concise  History  of  Music, 

4  vols.  (67-70). 
Marchant,  Arthur  W.    Five  Hundred  Fugue  Subjects 

and  Answers,  2  vols.  (71,  72). 
Trinity     College     of    Music.       Teachers'     Diplomas 
(Specimen  Examination  Papers  in  all  subjects  for 
Licentiateship  and  Associateship)  (73) 
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NATIONAL    LIBRARY    FOR    THE    BLIND. 
ADDITIONS-MARCH,  1930. 
FICTION.  I 

Beresford,  J.  D.     Tapestry 
Dodd,  Catherine.     Queen  Anne  Farthings 
.  Ford,  F.  M.     Little  Less  than  Gods 
Jewett,  Sarah  Orne.    Country  of  the  Pointed  Firs 
Macaulay,    Rose.      What    Not.      A    Prophetic 

Comedy 

Moore,  G.     The  Lake        

Riley,  W.     Windyridge  re-visited 

Tagore,  R.     The  Wreck 

Van  Dine,  S.  S.     Bishop  Murder  Case 

Yates,    Dornford.      As   Other   Men   Are    (Short 

Stories) 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

Belloc,  Hilaire.     Joan  of  Arc 
Clutton-Brock,  A.     Essays  on  Books 
Crowther,  J.  G.     Short  Stories  in  Science 
de  Selincourt,  B.     Enjoyment  of  Music 
Elton,  O.     Checkhov.     Taylorian  Lecture,  1929 
*Gibson,  C.  R.     About  Coal  and  Oil 
Goose,  Sir  E.    Leaves  and  Fruit 
Howe,  H.  G.  J.     Dawning  of  that  Day.  . 
Hull,  R.  H.     Contemporary  Music  :    Delius 
Huxley,  Julian.     Essays  of  a  Biologist.  . 
Jones,  R.  and  Sherman,  S.  S.    League  of  Nations 

from  Idea  to  Reality  (E.  W.  Austin  Memorial) 
Kenilworth,   W.   W.      Psychic  Control  through 

Self- Knowledge 
Lacey,  R.  A.     Sectarianism 
Lauder,    H.      Roamin'    in    the    Gloamin'  ;     an 

autobiography 
Lofthouse,  W.  F.     Hebrew  View  of  Evil 
Mahaffy,  J.  P.     Alexander's  Empire 
Mathews,    Basil.      Roads  to   the  City  of  God  ; 

World  Outlook  from  Jerusalem  (International 

Missionary  Council,  Jerusalem,  1928) 
Nicoll,   A.      Studies  in   Shakespeare  ;     Hogarth 

Lectures   on   Literature,    Number    3    (E.    W. 

Austin  Memorial) 
Nicholson,  E.  M.    Study  of  Birds  ;   an  Introduc- 
tion to  Ornithology  (Benn's  Sixpenny  Library) 
Platts,  Jessie.     Witness  (Spiritualism) 
Rogers,     Mrs.     Rose     Annie.       Lonely     Island 

(Tristan  da  Cunha) 
Sawyer,  Nesta.     Reason  of  the  Beginning  and 

Other  Imaginings 
Strong,  E.  L.     Christ's  Method  of  Prayer 
War  Birds.     Diary  of  an  Unknown  Aviator     .  . 
Wilson,  J.  M.     Truths  New  and  Old  ;    Sermons 
JUVENILE. 

Buchan,  Susan.     Jim  and  the  Dragon 
Coolidge,  Susan.     What  Katy  did 
Hann,  Mrs.  A.  C.  O.     Peg,  the  Ranger.  . 
Milne,  A.  A.     House  at  Pooh  Corner 
Perkins,  Lucy  F.     Scotch  Twins 
Strang,  H.  and  Stead,  R.       Mariner  of  England 
GRADE  I. 

Kennedy,  Margaret.     Dewdrops 

Lang,  John.      Stories  from  Don  Quixote  :    Told 

to  the  Children 
FOREIGN. 

Aristotle.      Selecta   ex   Organo    (E.    W,    Austin 

Memorial) 
Boileau-Despreaux,  N.     L'Art  Poetique  with  Le 

Lutrin 
Le    Glay,    M.      Badda,    fille    berbere  ;     Roman 

Marocain 
Theocritus.     Idylls  and  Epigrams 
Vautel,  C.    Mon  Cure  chez  Les  Riches 
ESPERANTO. 

Wells,  H.  G.     La  Dormanto  Vekigas 
MOON. 

Jenkins,  H.     Bindle 
^Produced  by  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 

NATIONAL    LIBRARY    FOR    THE    BLIND. 
BRAILLE    SUPPLEMENTARY    CATALOGUE. 

The  Supplementary  Catalogue,  complete  in  two 
Braille  volumes,  is  now  ready,  and  can  be  obtained 
from  the  National  Library  for  the  Blind,  35,  Great 
Smith  Street,  Westminster,  price  2s.  per  volume,  cloth 
covers,  and  Is.  per  volume,  paper  covers.  The  cata- 
logue contains  all  the  books  added  to  the  Library  since 
the  publication  of  the  last  Braille  Catalogue  in   1918. 

HOME  TEACHER  REQUIRED  FOR  LEICESTER- 
SHIRE.  Apply,  stating  age,  experience  and  qualifica- 
tions to  : — The  Secretary,  Institution  for  the  Blind 
Leicester. 

POST  WANTED  EN  BLIND  SCHOOL  FOR  HAND 
WEAVING  OR  HOME  TEACHER  (sighted),  in  country 
cyclist,  hand  weaving  and  four  crafts.  Blind  experi- 
ence. Address  : — A,  c/o  The  Editor,  The  New  Beacox. 
224,  Great  Portland  Street,  London,  W.l. 

WANTED,  AN  ASSISTANT  HOME  TEACHER  (Cer- 
tificated preferred)  by  the  Rochdale  &  District  Society 
for  the  Blind.  Salary  £3  a  week  with  allowance  for 
Travelling  Expenses.  Apply  by  letter  only  stating  age, 
sex  and  qualifications,  also  experience  (if  any)  to  Geo. 
L.  Collins,  Westfield,  Rochdale. 

Do  yon  wish  to  become  BRAILLE  PERFECT  ? 
You  can  by  writing  for  the  "  BRAILLEX  "  Method  of 
instruction.  Errors  clearly  corrected  in  type,  and  every 
paper  sympathetically  but  accurately  analysed.  For 
terms  and  particulars  apply  : — "  Braillex,"  176,  High 
Street,  Hornchurch,  Essex. 

HOME  WANTED  FOR  THREE  MONTHS. 
BLIND  POLE,  aged  25  years,  a  Jew,  blinded  in  1916 
at  bombardment  of  Lodz,  training  as  Masseur,  desires 
to  spend  three  months  in  England,  in  or  near  London, 
in  order  to  learn  English,  and  would  like  to  hear  of  any 
Institution  or  Private  Home  in  which  he  could  give 
lessons  in  Irench,  German  or  Polish  in  exchange  for 
his  board  and  lodging.  If  any  payment  is  necessary- 
he  could  afford  to  pay  not  more  than  £1  per  week. 
Write  c/o  Editor,  New  Beacon. 

CITY    AND    COUNTY   OF    NORWICH. 

APPLICATIONS  tor  the  position  of  VISITOR  AND 
HOME  TEACHER  OF  THE  BLIND  are  invited  from 
persons  who  are  blind  within  the  meaning  of  the  Blind 
Persons  Act,  1920,  i.e.  persons  who  are  too  blind  to 
perform  work  for  which  eyesight  is  essential.  Appli- 
cants must  possess  knowledge  of  Braille  and  Moon 
type  ;  also  some  technical  knowledge.  The  person 
appointed  will  be  required  (if  not  already  in  possession 
of  the  same)  to  obtain  the  Home  Teaching  Certificate 
of  the  College  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind  within  two  years 
of  appointment.  Salary  £180  per  annum  rising  by 
annual  increments  of  £10  to  £200  per  annum.  Any 
guide  required  must  be  paid  for  by  the  Home  Teacher, 
no  allowance  being  made  for  this.  The  appointment 
will  be  subject  to  the  Local  Government  and  Other 
Officers'  Superannuation  Act,  1922,  and  the  successful 
candidate  will  be  required  to  produce  a  Medical 
Certificate  of  fitness  and  also  a  Medical  Certificate  as 
to  blindness. 

Applications  endorsed  "  Home  Teacher,"  stating  age 
(not  exceeding  45  years)  qualifications  and  experience, 
accompanied  by  copies  of  not  more  than  three  recent 
testimonials  to  reach  the  undersigned  on  or  before  the 
26th  April,  1930.  Canvassing  directly  or  indirectly  is 
prohibited  and  will  disqualify. 
Churchman  House,  V.  F.  Soothill,  M.A.,  M.D., 

68,  St.  Giles'  Street,  Medical  Officer  of  Health. 

Norwich . 
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Entered  as  Second   Class    Mallei,  March   15,   1929,  at   the    Post   Office  at  Boston,  Mass.,  wider  the  Act  of  March  3,   1879  {Sec.  397,  P.L.  and  R.) 

FURNITURE  MAKING  AS  AN  INDUSTRY 
FOR  THE  BLIND. 

By  A.   R.  BANNISTER,   Director,   Henshaw's  Institution  for  the  Blind. 

EACH  year  the  need  for  new  industries  in  Workshops  for  the  Blind  becomes 
more  insistent.  In  recent  years  particularly  there  has  been  a  steady  increase 
in  the  number  of  blind  workers  and,  judging  by  the  number  of  students  in 
training  in  preparation  for  a  trade,  the  increase  will  continue  for  some  years 
to  come.  But  the  very  period  during  which  this  change  has  been  taking  place 
has  been  one  of  severe  industrial  depression  and  keen  competition  in  restricted 
markets.  Gradually  but  surely  the  bulk  of  our  Workshop  products  are  being 
ousted  from  the  markets.  The  keen  competition  of  the  foreign-made  mat,  machine-made  brush, 
machine-repaired  boots  and  the  demand  for  very  fine  gauge  knitwear  are  all  tending  to  put  us 
out  of  business.  The  fact  that  almost  all  our  products  are  hand  or  hand-machine  made  by 
workers  whose  average  production  is  only  50  per  cent,  of  that  of  the  seeing,  makes  labour  charges 
a  heavy  item  in  our  costings  and  the  percentage  of  profit  on  prime  cost  is  insufficient  to  meet 
the  heavy  departmental  and  overhead  costs  involved  by  the  comparatively  small  turnover.  A 
partial  solution  of  the  difficulties  that  beset  us  is  to  call  in  the  aid  of  power  driven  machinery 
and,  though  it  may  be  neither  desirable  nor  practicable  to  adopt  the  principle  of  mass  production 
in  its  entirety,  we  must,  at  any  rate,  approximate  more  closely  to  it.  An  experiment  along  these 
lines  has  actually  been  in  progress  at  Henshaw's  Institution  for  the  Blind  during  the  past  eight 
months,  where  the  manufacture  of  turnery  and  furniture  has  been  started.  So  far,  the  results 
have  been  highly  encouraging. 

The  department  comprises  three  sections — machine,  assembly  and  polishing  and  finishing 
-all  in  charge  of  a  foreman-instructor  with  practical  knowledge  and  experience  of  every  branch 
of  the  trade. 

The  machine  shop  is  carefully  planned  to  provide  economy  in  space  and  easy  progress  ol 
the  wood  from  one  stage  of  manufacture  to  the  next.  A  floor  space  of  40  ft.  by  30  ft.  is  taken 
up   by  a   Dimension   Saw  Bench,    Surfacing    Machine,   Panel   Planer,  Spindle   Moulder.   Fret 
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Saw,  Dovetailing,  Boring  and  Sandpapering 
Machines. 

The  Dimension  Saw  Bench  will  rip  (cut 
along  grain),  square,  bevel,  mitre,  groove  and 
trench.  The  Surfacing  Machine  is  used  for 
planing  one  side  and  one  edge,  rebating  cham- 
fering, tapering,  bevelling  and  jointing.  The 
Panel  Planer  planes  the  wood  to  the  required 
width  and  thickness  and,  by  the  insertion  of 
special  cutters,  can  be  used  to  produce  repe- 
tition mouldings.  The  Spindle  Moulder  is 
for  circular  moulded  work  and  general  fur- 
niture mouldings.  Each  machine  is  belt- 
driven  by  separate  motor.  One  fully  sighted 
machine  man  is  in  general  charge  of  this  sec- 
tion and,  with  him,  are  two  youths  who, 
though  blind  within  the  meaning  of  the  Act, 
have  a  residuum  of  sight.  They  are  learning 
to  use  all  the  machines  with  the  exception  of 
the  Spindle  Moulder,  the  use  of  which  is 
strictly  confined  to  the  sighted  man.  All  the 
machines  are  carefully  guarded  and  perfectly 
safe  for  use  by  the  partially  blind  youths. 
Fully  employed,  this  Department  is  capable 
of  producing  cut  parts  sufficient  for  the  needs 
of  20  assemblers  and,  by  the  addition  of  more 
"  blind  "  labour,  could  produce  sufficient 
for  50-60  assemblers. 

The  cut  parts  are  passed  on  to  the  Assembly 
Shop,  the  floor  space  of  which  is  approxi- 
mately 230  square  yards  and,  allowing  for 
2  ft.  6  in.  between  the  benches  and  space  for 
work  in  progress,  provides  accommodation  for 
some  20  workers.     On  admission,  the  trainee 


The  Blind  as  Furniture-Makers  at  HenshaA 


receives  a  preliminary  course  of  instruction  in 
the  use  of  tools,  the  lay  out  of  the  bench,  etc., 
and  then  proceeds  to  the  actual  work  of 
assembly,  the  jobs  given  to  him  increasing  in 
difficulty  as  his  manipulative  ability  improves. 
The  ultimate  object  in  the  case  of  the  younger 
trainees  is  to  produce  skilled  all-round 
journeymen  capable  of  tackling  almost  any 
type  of  job  that  may  come  into  theDepartment. 
The  preliminary  course  of  instruction  is, 
therefore,  very  thorough  and  more  prolonged 
than  in  the  case  of  adult  trainees,  and  portions 
of  the  work  such  as  planing  and  jointing, 
which  might  well  be  done  on  the  machines,  is 
done  by  hand  by  the  trainees.  In  the  case  ol 
older  adult  trainees,  the  course  is  made  more 
intensive  and  is  "  industrial  "  rather  than 
"  educational,"  the  object  being  to  train  them 
in  as  short  a  time  as  possible  to  make  a  variety 
of  standard  articles.  As  much  as  possible  of 
the  work  is,  therefore,  done  on  the  machines 
and  a  variety  of  templates  and  "  gadgets  " 
are  being  worked  out  in  order  to  simplify  the 
work  and  facilitate  rapid  and  accurate  pro- 
duction. At  present  one  seeing  cabinet  maker 
is  employed  on  such  parts  of  the  work  as 
are  beyond  the  skill  of  the  trainees.  He 
works  side  by  side  with  the  trainees  and 
assists  those  about  him  as  the  occasion 
arises. 

For  the  first  few  months  such  articles  as 
require  to  be  stained  and  polished  were  sent 
to  an  outside  firm,  but  the  volume  of  such 
work  has  now  justified  the  employment  of  a 
woman  french  polisher. 
With  her  is  one 
trainee  with  a  good  re- 
siduum of  sight  and,  as 
the  work  increases,  two 
or  three  more  suitable 
trainees  will  be  drafted 
to  the  Department.  Whilst 
the  more  intricate  work 
and  the  colour  matching 
will  always  have  to  be 
done  by  the  seeing 
french  polisher,  there 
should  always  be  plenty 
of  straightforward  work 
to  keep  three  or  four 
partially  blind  girls  fully 
employed.  The  space 
occupied  by  this  section 
is  approximately  80  sq. 
vards. 
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Articles  of  furniture  which  have  been  manu- 
factured to  date  include  stools,  step-ladders, 
four  varieties  of  tables  including  one  to  the 
specifications  of  H.M.  Office  of  Works,  news- 
paper racks,  chests  of  drawers,  cupboards, 
bedsteads  and  mantelpieces. 

The  whole  of  the  machinery  and  equipment 
has  been  installed  at  a  cost  of  £650  but,  as 
the  work  develops,  additional  machines  will  he 
required. 

The  initial  cost  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
comparatively  small  output  on  the  other  will 
preclude  smaller  Workshops  for  the  Blind  and 
Agencies  conducting  Home  Workers  Schemes 
from  establishing  a  Furniture  Department  in 
its  entirety.  These  is  no  reason,  however, 
why  these  smaller  Workshops  should  not  have 
assembly     and     polishing     departments     and 


secure  the  cut  parts  ready  for  assembly  from 
a  neighbouring  and  larger  workshop.  Ar- 
rangements along  these  lines  have  already 
been  made  at  Henshaw's.  One  or  two  of  the 
trainees  will,  on  successful  completion  of 
training,  return  to  their  home  areas.  The 
Local  Societies  will  obtain  the  necessary  parts 
ready  for  assembly  from  Henshaw's,  super- 
vise the  work  and  assist  the  blind  men  to  dis- 
pose of  their  finished  products. 

The  number  of  seeing  employees  depends 
upon  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  work  under- 
taken. One  foreman-instructor,  one  machine- 
man,  one  assembler  and  one  polisher  are 
essential.  After  that  it  is  merely  a  question 
of  having  a  sufficient  number  of  workers, 
blind  or  sighted,  to  cope  with  the  orders 
in  hand. 


A    GREAT    JAPANESE     EDUCATIONIST. 

\I/i  the  March  issue  of  The  New  Beacon  we  announced  the  death  of  Mr.  Noribumi  Machida, 

former  principal  of  the  Tokyo  School  for  the  Blind.     The  following  sketch  of  his  career  has 
been  sent  to  us  by  Mr.  Umaji  Akiba,  the  present  Director  of  the  School. — Ed.1 


MR.  NORIBUMI  MACHIDA, 
former  principal  of  the 
Tokyo  School  for  the 
Blind,  was  born  in 
the  Samurai  family  of 
Tsuchiura  -  han  (Ibaragi 
L  Prefecture)  ;  and  educated 
at  the  Tokyo  Normal  School  when  he  was 
young.  After  graduation  from  the  school  he 
was  appointed  principal  of  Middle  Schools  or 
of  Normal  Schools.  Then  he  became  the  first 
director  of  the  Language  School  in  Formosa. 
When  he  returned  to  Tokyo  he  was  appointed 
Professor  of  the  Higher  Normal  School  and  of 
the  Girls'  Higher  Normal  School.  In  the 
43rd  year  of  Meiji  (1910)  he  became  the 
principal  of  the  Tokyo  School  for  the  Blind. 
In  Japan  the  education  of  the  blind  and  deaf 
was  started  about  the  same  time  as  the  general 
education  of  the  seeing  in  the  beginning  of  the 
Meiji  Era  and  Mr.  Shimpachi  Konishi, 
pioneer  in  the  education  of  the  blind  and 
deaf,  met  with  difficult  problems  but  he  did 
his  best  to  fulfil  his  responsible  task.  It  being 
found  out  that  there  were  many  inconveni- 
ences in  teaching  the  blind  and  deaf  together 
in  one  school,  the  separation  of  the  two  was 
carried  out.  Mr.  Konishi  remained  as  the 
director  of  the  Tokyo  School  for  the  deaf, 
while  Mr.  Machida  was  appointed  Principal 


of  the  Tokyo  Blind  School  newly  built  in 
Zoshigaya,  Koishikawa,  Tokyo.  In  those 
days  the  education  of  the  blind  was  in  a  primi- 
tive state,  in  spite  of  Mr.  Konishi's  great 
effort,  when  compared  with  that  education 
in  Europe  and  America.  When  Mr.  Machida 
became  Principal  he  wanted  to  develop  the 
education  of  the  blind  to  a  higher  degree  and 
felt  the  importance  of  introducing  into 
Japan  the  systems  of  education  used  in 
foreign  countries.  He,  therefore,  spent  a 
great  deal  of  his  time  in  translating  the  Eng- 
lish and  German  literature  on  this  subject 
into  Japanese.  When  young  he  learned 
Emglish  from  Mr.  Shimpachi  Seki,  and  later 
the  German  language  too.  He  never  gave 
up  language  study  even  when  he  was  very- 
old,  and  undertook  the  hard  task  of  translation 
for  many  years.  The  result  of  his  labours  is 
the  only  literature  in  Japan  on  the  education 
of  the  blind.  The  older  he  grew  the  more 
energy  Air.  Machida  acquired,  and  at  the  age 
of  70  he  was  stronger  than  many  young  men. 
He  was  very  diligent.  For  many  years  he 
never  neglected  a  day  to  keep  two  diaries,  one 
private  and  one  for  the  school.  His  behaviour 
was  strict,  and  he  hated  vanity.  His  strong 
will  could  not  be  changed,  once  he  made  up 
his  mind,  and  the  accomplishment  of  his  life 
of  74  years  was  due  to  this  iron  will. 
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HOME  NEWS 

Surprise  Item  by  Famous  Composer. 

Mr.  William  Wolstenholme,  the  famous  blind  composer,  was  amongst  the  audience 
at  the  annual  concert  of  the  St.  John's  Boys'  Prize  Choir,  Blackburn,  last  month,  and 
supplied  a  surprise  item.  At  the  request  of  the  conductor,  he  gave  a  brilliant  example 
of  his  mastery  of  improvisation  at  the  piano,  and  also  extemporised  on  four  themes. 

Teaching  the  Blind  to  Cook. 

Manchester  Education  Committee  have  organised  a  series  of  cookery  classes  for 
blind  and  partially  blind  women. 

The  classes,  which  are  in  the  nature  of  an  experiment,  are  held  in  the  evenings,  and 
it  is  expected  that  15  blind  young  women  will  attend  them  to  begin  with. 

"  They  are  all  insured  against  any  injuries  they  may  receive,"  an  official  informed 
a  newspaper  representative.  "  but  I  do  not  think  there  will  be  any  danger,  as  we  have 
special  safeguards  to  the  fires  and  other  precautions." 

"  Talkies  "  for  the  Blind. 

The  Royal  School  for  the  Blind  at  Leatherhead  is  making  a  bold  experiment  by 
installing  "  talkie  "  apparatus. 

The  Rev.  E.  H.  Griffiths,  the  principal,  believes  that  the  "  talkies  "  provide  a  new 
and  wonderful  means  of  educating  and  amusing  his  blind  boys  and  girls.  The  completely 
blind  will  be  able  to  hear,  the  partially  blind  will  be  able  to  hear  and  see,  and  his  few 
deaf  and  dumb  pupils  will  be  amused  as  by  the  silent  screen. 

The  necessary  funds  have  been  nearly  raised,  largely  through  the  help  of  the  Royal 
Navy,  and  the  Opening  Show  will  take  place  on  Thursday,  May  22nd,  at  8.15. 

New  Metropolitan  Branch  Offices. 

Two  new  Branch  Offices  of  the  Metropolitan  Society  for  the  Blind  have  been 
established.  The  first  serves  the  South  Eastern  Section  of  London,  comprising  the 
Boroughs  of  Bermondsey,  Deptford,  Lambeth,  Southwark,  Camberwell,  Greenwich, 
Lewisham  and  Woolwich  ;  communications  should  be  addressed  to  Miss  Hobbs, 
48,  Lewisham  High  Road,  S.E.14.  The  second  serves  the  North  Eastern  Section  of 
London,  comprising  the  Boroughs  of  Bethnal  Green,  City  of  London,  Einsbury. 
Stepney  and  Stoke  Newington  ;  communications  should  be  addressed  to  Miss  Little, 
^4,  Northampton  Square,  Goswell  Road,  E.C.i. 

Holidays  for  Blind  Children. 

During  the  past  few  years  it  has  been  the  practice  of  the  National  Institute,  working 
in  co-operation  with  the  Poor  Children's  Holiday  Association  and  kindred  organisations, 
to  arrange  holidays  for  blind  children  who  reside  in  the  London  area.  During  the  first 
vear  when  the  need  was  being  ascertained,  the  Institute  was  able  to  arrange  for  20  children 
to  be  so  accommodated.  Last  year  92  children  were  provided  for,  and  it  is  anticipated 
that  during  the  present  year  the  numbers  will  be  further  increased. 

New  Aberdeen  Workshops  Opened. 

The  reconstructed  and  extended  workshops  of  the  Aberdeen  Asylum  for  the  Blind, 
in  Huntly  Street,  were  formally  opened  by  Mr.  William  Adamson,  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  Scotland,  on  the  28th  April. 

The  gathering  was  representative  of  the  public  bodies  in  Aberdeenshire,  Banffshire, 
Kincardineshire,  Orkney  and  Shetland,  and  the  Institutions  for  the  Blind  throughout 
Scotland. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Governors,  Mr.  George  Wilson,  said  that  that  day  was  a  red 
letter  day  in  the  history  of  the  Institution,  and  one  on  which  they  should  acknowledge 
their  gratitude  to  Miss  Cruickshrank  and  Miss  Walker  who  were  responsible  for  the 
building  of  the  Institution. 

Mr.  Adamson,  declaring  the  workshops  open,  said  there  were  few  things  in  their 
history  of  the  last  forty  years  that  did  more  credit  to  them  as  men  and  women  than  their 
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everlasting  efforts  to  help  the  afflicted,  whether  the  blind,  the  deaf,  the  cripple,  or  the 
mentally  or  physically  afflicted. 

Men  and  women  with  whom  he  was  most  closely  associated  talked  of  doing  things 
nationally,  but  in  all  these  types  of  misfortune,  voluntary  agencies  had  been  first  in  the 
held. 

He  commented  on  the  fact  that  there  was  not  a  single  blind  child  under  five  in 
Aberdeen  and  Banffshire. 

It  was  no  mere  accident,  but  was  due  to  highly  developed  health  services,  and  most 
of  all  to. those  who  deal  in  maternity  and  child  welfare,  and  infectious  diseases. 

He  congratulated  them  on  the  voluntary  support  given  to  the  local  agencies  of  the 
blind.     This  part  of  the  county  had  generously  contributed  to  education  and  charity. 

The  Gap  in  Payment  of  Grants. 

In  reply  to  a  question  asked  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  May  ist  as  to  the  fact  that 
there  would  be  a  six  months'  gap  in  the  payment  of  grants  owing  to  the  change  from 
payment  by  the  Ministry  of  Health  to  pavment  by  the  Local  Authorities,  Mr.  Greenwood 
(Minister  of  Health)  said  : 

It  is  not  so.  There  is  no  gap.  There  is  continuity  of  payment.  I  have  explained 
that  several  times,  but  it  would  seem  reallv  to  need  a  blackboard  ami  easel  to  make  it 
perfectly  plain  to  some  people." 

Grant  Arrangements  Criticized  at  Exeter. 

The  Chairman  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Devon  County  Association  for  the 
Blind  last  month  said  that,  according  to  their  own  agreement,  the  Ministry  of  Health 
owed  the  association  £195. 

That  amount,  he  said,  was  due  as  the  second  instalment  of  the  annual  grant  payable 
by  the  Ministry,  and  he  described  it  as  a  "  perfect  scandal."  The  position  could  not  be 
altered  by  juggling  with  figures,  and  most  unsatisfactory  answers  had  been  given  when 
the  matter  had  been  raised  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

Mr.  Dobson  added  that  the  Association  did  not  intend  to  let  the  matter  rest. 

A  member  pointed  out  that  throughout  the  country  £65,000  was  involved. 

New  Association  for  Wellingborough. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Northants  (Town  and  Countv)  Association  for  the  Blind, 
Mr.  A.  F.  Austin,  the  Chairman,  proposed  that  a  Wellingborough  and  District  Association 
should  be  formed  to  care  for  upwards  of  fifty  unemployable  blind  in  the  district.  The 
proposal  was  adopted,  and  it  was  decided  to  take  as  the  area,  Wilbv,  Earls  Barton,  Ecton, 
the  Harrowdens,  Orlingbury,  Mears  Ashby,  Sywell,  Finedon,  Irthlingborough,  Irchester, 
Wollaston,  Bozeat,  Doddington  and  Grendon.  The  following  officers  were  elected  : 
President,  Mr.  Sidney  Cook  ;  Vice-President,  Mrs.  Rickett  ;  Secretaiy,  Miss  Home  ; 
Treasurer,  Mr.  A.  F.  Austin. 

Sports  for  the  Blind. 

The  prospect  of  rowing  teams  of  blind  persons  and  a  regatta  for  them  in  the  North 
was  mentioned  in  a  discussion  on  the  importance  of  sport  and  physical  well-being  to 
blind  persons  at  the  annual  conference  of  Home  Teachers  of  the  Northern  Counties 
Association  for  the  Blind  at  the  Y.M.C.A.,  Leeds. 

The  discussion  was  started  by  a  paper  on  outdoor  sports  for  the  blind  by  Mr.  R. 
Richmond  (Burnley),  read  in  his  absence  by  the  Association  secretary,  Mrs.  I.  M.  Cowley. 
He  suggested  the  formation  of  rambling  clubs,  and  that  the  walkers  should  move  about 
freely  without  the  interference  of  a  guide. 

Cricket  was  another  good  game,  but  it  could  not  be  played  against  players  with  sight 
with  any  success.  Rowing  was  an  excellent  sport,  because  the  blind  could  compete  on 
equal  terms  with  the  sighted.     Swimming  was  another  sport  the  blind  might  take  up. 

The  Chairman,  Mr.  A.  Siddall  (Rochdale),  said  that  if  the  members  of  the  Associa- 
tion could  show  any  idea  of  producing  three  or  four  "  fours,"  he  could  almost  guarantee 
a  regatta  for  them. 
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A   RECORD   OF  USEFUL   WORK. 


Till-:  Eighth  Report  of  the 
Advisory  Committee  on  the 
Welfare  of  the  Blind  has 
just  been  issued.  It  is  a 
useful  and  interesting  docu- 
ment containing  much  valu- 
able information.  The  Report  should  be 
read  by  all  who  are  concerned  with  welfare 
work  on  behalf  of  the  blind.  The  published 
price  is  6d.,  and  the  Report  can  be  obtained 
from  His  Majesty's  Stationery  Office,  Adastral 
House,  Kings  way,  London,  W.C. 

During  the  period  under  review  -Novem- 
ber, 1927,  to  November,  1929 — 14  meetings 
of  the  full  Committee  have  taken  place,  and 
two  meetings  of  a  Sub-Committee  appointed 
to  consider  the  question  of  the  unemployable 
blind  have  been  held. 

The  Report  discloses  the  fact  that  at  the 
31st  March,  1929,  the  number  of  blind  per- 
sons in  receipt  of  pension  under  the  Act  of 
1920  was  17,516.  According  to  the  latest 
returns  there  are  20,149  registered  blind 
persons  in  England  and  Wales  between  the 
ages  of  50  and  70  years,  so  that  no  less  than 
86  per  cent,  of  those  within  the  eligible  age 
are  enjoying  the  benefit  of  this  Section  of  the 
Act.  It  is  estimated  that  the  total  cost  of 
these  pensions  to  the  Exchequer  is  about 
£437,900  per  annum. 

The  Report  savs  :  "  We  consider  that  the 
reduction  of  the  age  limit  from  50  to  40  years 
for  the  receipt  of  a  blind  pension  would  be 
fully  justified." 

It  is  stated  that  Schemes  have  been  sub- 
mitted by  146  County  and  County  Borough 
Authorities  for  promoting  the  welfare  of  the 
blind,  and  a  very  large  proportion  of  these 
authorities  are  actively  carrying  out  the  pro- 
visions of  such   Schemes. 

The  expenditure  made  by  Local  Author- 
ities on  services  to  the  blind  (other  than  by 
Education  Authorities)  in  the  year  1928-29 
amounted  to  £326,799. 

It  is  understood  that  60  Local  Authorities 
are  operating  Schemes  on  behalf  of  unemploy- 
able blind  persons  under  which  personal  in- 
come is  raised  to  a  definite  amount.  It  is 
a  gratifying  advance  on  the  conditions  pre- 
sented in  the  previous  report. 

During  the  financial  year  1928  29,  the 
following    grants  have    been    distributed    by 
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the  Ministry  of  Health  in  respect  of  services 
provided  for  the  welfare  of  the  blind  by 
Voluntary  Agencies  and  Local  Authorities  : — 

£ 

Counties  Associations  ...          ...          ...  9.356 

Workshops  ...          ...  ...          ...          ...  46,800 

Home  Workers        ...  ...  22,737 

Homes          ...          ...  ...          ...          ...  8,495 

Hostels         ...          ...  ...          I.°74 

Home  Teaching      ...  ...          ...          ...  26,599 

Tools  and  Equipment  623 

Book  Production    ...  ...          ...          ...  8,486 

Capital  Expenditure  1,834 

Miscellaneous           ...  ...          ...          ...  25 

Since  1923-24,  the  grant  in  respect  of  the 
production  of  embossed  literature  and  music 
has  been  nearly  doubled.  This  development 
indicates  a  growing  disposition  on  the  part 
of  the  blind  to  broaden  their  outlook  on  life 
through  the  medium  of  reading  and  music, 
and  is  very  gratifying. 

A  comprehensive  statement  is  made  in  the 
Report  in  respect  of  the  new  Local  Oovern- 
ment  Act,  but  readers  of  this  journal  are 
already  familiar  with  the  arrangements  under 
which  the  transfer  of  grants  is  affected. 

The  total  number  of  blind  persons  regis- 
tered in  England  and  Wales  at  the  31st 
March,  1929,  was  52,727,  as  compared  with 
46,822  in  1927,  an  increase  of  12.6  per  cent. 

The  numbers  of  the  blind  under  5  years 
of  age  have  been  remarkably  uniform  of 
recent  years,  e.g.  there  were  258  in  the 
0-5  group  in  1929,  258  in  1927,  and  257  in 
1925. 

The  following  interesting  observations  are 
made  in  the  Report  : — 

"  We  are  aware  that  blindness  is,  unfortunately, 
too  often  the  concomitant  of  old  age,  but  we 
are  not  at  all  satisfied  that  this  need  so  often 
be  so,  and  we  suggest  that  there  is  a  fruitful 
field  for  inquiry  into  the  whole  question  of  the 
care  and  preservation  of  the  sight  of  the 
adult  population.  We  are  glad  to  learn  that 
at  an  international  conference  of  oculists 
recently  held  at  the  Hague  it  was  decided  to 
form  an  International  Association  for  the 
Prevention  of  Blindness,  with  headquarters 
in  Paris,  and  we  hope  that  this  body  will  give 
this  matter  their  particular  attention." 

In  view  of  the  substantial  benefits  now 
available  to  the  blind,  there  is  an  inducement 
for  persons  who  have  serious  defects  of  vision 
but  who  are  not  strictly  blind  within  the 
meaning  of  the  statutory  definition,  to  apply 
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for  inclusion  in  the  registers  of  the  blind. 
The  Ministry  of  Health  have  clearly  set  out, 
in  their  circular  letters  of  the  29th  March, 
1926  (No.  681),  and  27th  April,  1927  (No. 
780),  the  considerations  which  should  be 
borne  in  mind  before  persons  are  registered 
as  blind.  The  Committee  thinks  that  it  is 
of  great  importance  that  medical  evidence  of 
blindness,  based  on  the  considerations  set 
out  in  the  Ministry's  circulars,  should  be 
obtained  in  every  case  before  a  person  is 
accepted  as  eligible  for  inclusion  in  the 
register  of  the  blind. 

In  1929,  65.4  per  cent,  of  the  blind  were 
over  50  years  of  age  as  compared  with  62.3 
per  cent,  in  1927,  59.1  per  cent,  in  1925, 
56  per  cent,  in  1923,  and  52  per  cent,  in 
1 92 1.  The  problem  is  becoming  more  and 
more  one  of  dealing  with  persons  who  have 
passed  the  prime  of  life. 

In  1929  9,548  persons  were  recorded  as 
being  employed,  and  the  number  under 
training  is  given  as  1,876.  The  number  of 
unemployables  was  said  to  be  37,563.  Since 
the  year  191 9  the  number  of  employed  blind 
persons  has  increased  by  49  per  cent. 

In  1 92 1  15.7  per  cent,  of  the  normal  blind 
children  were  not  attending  school  as  com- 
pared with  exactly  10  per  cent,  in  1929. 
While  such  a  decrease  is  gratifying,  it  is 
hoped  that  Local  Education  Authorities  will 
not  rest  satisfied  until  all  normal  blind  child- 
ren have  received  the  benefit  of  education. 

Again  in  1921,  of  the  defective  children, 
apparently  53  per  cent,  were  attending  school 
as  compared  with  only  19  per  cent,  in  1929. 
It  is  known,  however,  that  great  difficulty  is 
being  experienced  in  securing  school  accom- 
modation for  such  defectives,  and  the  report 
stresses  the  necessity  for  Local  Authorities 
paying  closer  attention  to  this  aspect  of  the 
problem. 

Speaking  of  the  losses  sustained  by  Work- 
shops for  the  Blind,  the  Report  says  : — 

"  It  is  almost  impossible  to  conduct  a  Workshop 
for  the  Blind  at  a  profit,  but,  by  good  manage- 
ment and  the  application  of  modern  methods, 
it  seems  probable  that  the  heavy  losses  which 
are  now  being  incurred  in  some  cases  might  be 
considerably  reduced." 
Under    the    provisions    of    the    National 
Health  Insurance  Act,  1928,  a  special  Section 
of  the  Deposit  Contributors  Fund  called  the 
Insurance    Section    was   set   up   on   the    7th 
January,  1929.     Members  of  this  Section  are 
entitled,   in   the   same   way   as   members   of 
Approved  Societies,  to  the  ordinary  benefits 


of  the  Act,  and  are  not  limited  to  the  amount 
standing  to  the  credit  of  their  individual 
accounts.  It  is  understood  that,  in  order  to 
become  a  member  of  this  Insurance  Section, 
the  applicant  must  be  unable  to  obtain  ad- 
mission to  an  Approved  Society  owing  to  the 
state  of  his  health  and  that  blindness  is  a 
factor  taken  into  account.  It  seems,  therefore, 
that  the  formation  of  this  new  Section  will 
satisfactorily  meet  the  difficulty  of  those  blind 
workers  who  are  unable  to  gain  admittance 
to  an  Approved  Society. 

The  Report  observes  that  Workshops  for 
the  Blind  employ  2,600  persons  and  it  is 
suggested  that  Managing  Committees  of 
Workshops  might  well  explore  the  possibility 
of  introducing  pension  schemes  for  their 
workers  so  as  to  make  it  possible  for  them  to 
retire  without  serious  financial  loss  and  thus 
create  a  flow  of  vacancies  available  for  younger 
persons  if  necessary. 

There  are  now  430  home  teachers  appointed 
under  the  Regulations  of  the  Ministry  of 
Health,  as  compared  with  378  in  November, 
1927.  Of  these,  284  are  sighted  and  146 
blind  or  partially  blind.  272  home  teachers 
have  obtained  the  Home  Teaching  certificate 
of  the  College  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind,  51 
have  still  to  obtain  it,  while  107  are  exempt 
because  they  were  appointed  prior  to  the 
1st  April,  1923. 

Speaking  of  the  employment  of  blind  short- 
hand typists,  the  Report  continues  : — ■ 

"  We  trust  that  the  various  Government  De- 
partments, the  larger  Local  Authorities,  and 
other  bodies  employing  a  considerable  typing 
staff,  will  give  blind  shorthand  typists  an 
opportunity  of  demonstrating  their  efficiency 
and  usefulness." 

Among  other  subjects  discussed  in  the 
Report,  the  training  of  blind  pianoforte 
tuners  is  raised,  and  it  is  noted  that  the  College 
of  Teachers  of  the  Blind  has  been  invited  to 
institute  a  national  examination,  and  to  re- 
quire that  all  blind  pianoforte  tuners  under- 
going a  course  of  training  in  institutions 
recognised  by  the  Board  of  Education  should 
reach  an  adequate  standard  of  attainment  and 
efficiency  as  tested  by  this  examination.  It  is 
proposed  to  set  up  an  honours  as  well  as  a 
pass  examination,  and  to  require  all  men 
undergoing  a  course  of  training  in  pianoforte 
tuning  which  began  after  the  1st  July,  1927, 
to  pass  the  examination. 

It  is  stated  that  domestic  training  is  being 
given  in  57  schools  and  institutions  for  the 
blind  in  England  and  Wales. 
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The  Report  contains  a  long  and  interest- 
ing statement  on  correspondence  courses 
for  the  blind,  and  those  concerned  with 
the  subject  are  requested  to  communicate 
with  the  College  of  Teachers  of  the 
Blind,  224,  Gt.  Portland  Street,  London, 
W.i. 

Ophthalmic  benefit  under  the  National 
Health  Insurance  Act  is  not  one  of  the 
ordinary  benefits  to  which  all  insured  persons 
are  entitled,  but  is  an  additional  benefit 
which  may  be  provided  by  an  Approved 
Society  that  is  found  on  valuation  to  have 
disposable  sums.  The  National  Ophthalmic 
Treatment  Board  has  been  established 
jointly  by  the  British  Medical  Association  and 
the  Association  of  Dispensing  Opticians,  to 
give  to  the  general  public  of  limited  means  the 
services  of  an  ophthalmic  surgeon  and  a 
specialist  dispensing  optician.  The  Board's 
service  is  available  to  the  following  :  (a)  insured 
persons  under  the  National  Health  Insurance 
Act  (with  the  prior  consent  of  the  Approved 
Societies),  (b)  dependents  of  insured  persons, 
and  (c)  non-insured  persons  who  cannot 
make  their  own  arrangements  with  an  ophthal- 
mic medical  practitioner  and  whose  total 
family  income  does  not  exceed  £250  per 
annum.  The  charge  for  this  service  is 
1 8s.,  which  covers  the  ophthalmic  surgeon's 
fee  and  the  provision  of  glasses.  The  Board 
has  already  set  up  over  100  centres  through- 
out the  country  and  others  are  contemplated 
in  the  near  future. 

This  Report  covers  a  wide  field  of  subjects, 
such  as  the  position  of  the  deaf-blind,  the 
proposed  international  conference,  insurance 
underwriting,  general  placement  work,  uni- 
fication of  collections,  examination  of  craft 
teachers,  etc. 

Attention  is  also  called  to  an  important 
railway  concession  which  is  now  in  operation 
conferring  upon  blind  men  and  women 
engaged  in  business  the  right  to  travel 
accompanied  by  a  guide  for  the  payment 
of  one  ordinary  return  ticket.  This 
privilege  is  a  very  great  boon  and  is  much 
appreciated. 

Thus  is  concluded  one  of  the  most  useful 
and  instructive  Reports  that  it  has  been  our 
privilege  to  peruse,  and  the  modest  charge 
places  it  within  the  reach  of  all  who  desire  to 
be  well  informed  on  the  social  and  industrial 
conditions  of  the  blind. 
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TRADE  AND 
INDUSTRY 

The  Blind  in  Domestic  Service. 

"  And  so  our  Bridget  went  out  into  the 
world."  In  the  first  of  two  articles  in  the 
Dutch  Tydschrift  voor  Artnwezen,  Herr 
Aldus,  Director  of  the  Blind  Institution  at 
Zeist  where  Bridget  was  brought  up,  gives  his 
account  of  the  experiment  of  training  a 
totally  blind  girl  tor  domestic  service,  and  in 
the  second,  Bridget's  employer,  after  a  year's 
experience,  tells  her  side  of  the  story. 

Experience  of  training  blind  girls  in  handi- 
crafts had  proved  so  disappointing  on 
account  of  competition  with  machine-made 
goods  that  the  Director  at  Zeist  decided  to 
seek  fresh  outlets  for  them,  and  made  in- 
quiries as  to  the  possibilities  offered  by 
domestic  service.  Private  service  presented 
a  good  many  difficulties,  as  there  are  numer- 
ous household  tasks  almost  impossible  for 
the  sightless,  but  domestic  work  in  an  insti- 
tution where  there  can  be  division  of  labour 
seemed  more  promising,  and  at  last  an  em- 
ployer was  found  willing  to  make  the  experi- 
ment. Bridget — "  completely  blind,  with 
mediocre  talents,  but  an  ordinary  healthy 
fresh  young  girl,"  was  placed  in  a  Sanatorium 
to  do  general  housework.  The  only  alterna- 
tive, had  work  not  been  found  for  her,  would 
have  been  her  permanent  residence  in  a  Blind 
Home  where  she  would  have  remained  a 
charge  to  the  State,  for  she  had  no  family  or 
friends  to  help  her.  The  Matron  of  the 
Sanatorium  was  sympathetic  and  interested, 
and  took  the  trouble  to  work  out  a  possible 
daily  programme  of  work. 

In  the  second  article  the  Matron  takes  up 
the  story,  and  gives  a  detailed  account  of 
Bridget's  day,  which  includes  washing  up, 
silver-cleaning,  polishing,  the  making  of  beds, 
and  scrubbing,  and  draws  an  attractive 
picture  of  a  busy  independent  person, 
"  always  singing  and  merry,"  with  some 
scorn  for  the  little  safety-devices  arranged  for 
her  benefit  by  sympathetic  sighted  members 
of  the  staff,  and  very  happy  in  her  indepen- 
dence as  a  wage-earner.  Herr  Aldus  appears 
to  have  been  fortunate  in  the  personality  of 
his  pioneer  domestic  worker,  and  with 
Bridget  as  a  shining  example,  it  ought  not 
to  be  so  difficult  for  him  to  place  other 
blind  girls  in  service. 
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DR.    RITCHIE    ON    THE    BLIND 


A       LTHOUGH  organised  effort  on 

/^  behalf  of  the  blind  in  this 

/    M  country   goes   back   at  least 

i- — *  a  hundred  years,  literature 

/         M  on  the  subject  is  very  scanty 

J  ^        and    not    infrequently    very 

-A.  _fk_     dull.      While    the    modern 

reader  is  willing  to  admire  the  practical  work 
of  the  nineteenth  century  philanthropist,  we 
have  to  admit  that  when  he  set  pen  to  paper 
he  was  often  extraordinarily  prosy,  and  ter- 
ribly ready  to  improve  the  occasion,  especially 
in  the  formal  Reports  of  the  doings  of  poor 
but  virtuous  pupils  in  a  Blind  Institution  ; 
while  blue  books,  and  Government  Reports, 
which  are  another  source  of  information,  are 
not  exhilarating  reading  for  the  ordinary 
person,  who  generally  finds  it  very  difficult  to 
pick  his  way  through  a  welter  of  legal  phrases, 
and  to  grasp  what  is  relevant. 

We  therefore  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  Dr. 
Ritchie,  who,  despite  his  obvious  bias  in 
certain  matters  of  internal  politics,  in  his 
"  Concerning  the  Blind  "  has  done  the  dusty 
work  for  us,  separating  the  chaff  from  the 
grain,  and  presenting  in  one  volume, 
delightfully  illustrated,  well  printed,  and 
pleasant  to  handle,  the  story  of  organised 
effort  for  the  blind  in  Great  Britain  during 
the  past  century. 

The  story  falls  into  two  main  sections  ;  the 
first  part  being  devoted  to  a  historical  sketch 
of  work  for  the  blind  in  this  country,  and  the 
second  to  "  thoughts  concerning  the  mental 
life  of  a  person  born  blind."  In  the  early  half 
of  the  narrative  then,  we  are  on  the  firm  but 
more  prosaic  ground  of  the  chronicler  of 
events,  and  Dr.  Ritchie  has  tried  to  give  a 
"  definite  and  well-balanced  picture,  free 
from  irrelevancies  and  pet  theories."  In  the 
second  part  of  the  book  we  are  on  more 
controversial  ground,  for  the  last  three 
chapters  are  devoted  to  a  psychological 
inquiry  into  the  mind  of  the  blind  man. 

The  ground  covered  in  the  historical  section 
of  the  book  is  very  wide,  and  the  whole  story 
has  been  compressed  into  less  than  200  pages, 
with  the  inevitable  result  that  important 
matters  have  sometimes  had  to  be  dealt  with 
rather  summarily.  In  some  ways  perhaps 
this  is  a  good  thing,  for  controversies  of  long 
ago  have  a  way  of  seeming  amazingly  flat  and 
unimportant  after  the  lapse  of  time,  but  we 


are  left  now  and  then  in  the  book  with  the 
feeling  that  we  should  have  liked  to  know 
more,  and  a  new  subject  is  ruthlessly  intro- 
duced in  bold  black  type  just  when  we  had 
become  interested  in  the  old.  At  the  same 
time,  when  Dr.  Ritchie  has  felt  that  a  subject 
has  merited  considerable  space,  he  has  not  as 
a  rule  cut  down  its  discussion  too  drastically. 

As  an  educationist,  he  has  devoted  a  good 
part  of  his  book  to  an  account  of  embossed 
type  and  to  the  final  "  triumph  of  the  dot," 
and  this  part  of  the  narrative  is  illustrated 
with  a  number  of  extremely  interesting  photo- 
graphs, while  the  story  itself  is  graphically 
told .  We  are  so  accustomed  to  the  supremacy 
of  Braille  to-day,  that  it  is  difficult  to  realise 
that  for  fifty  years  "  the  blind  of  two  hemi- 
spheres "  were  "  saddled  with  the  sad  results 
of  a  wrong  choice,"  when  preference  was 
given  to  Roman  type  rather  than  to  an  arbi- 
trary system.  Dr.  Ritchie  points  out,  how- 
ever, in  extenuation  of  the  early  advocates  of 
the  Roman  system  that  they  based  their 
preference  for  it  on  the  ground  that  they  felt 
that  any  system  which  was  suitable  for  the 
blind  alone  and  could  not  be  read  by  the 
seeing,  would  only  serve  to  accentuate  the 
isolation  of  the  sightless,  and  so  be  injurious. 
The  story  of  Gall,  Alston,  Taylor,  Lucas,  and 
Frere  are  told  at  length,  and  the  writer  rescues 
for  us  from  its  oblivion  one  of  the  couplets 
written  by  Frere  for  the  guidance  of  his 
students  : 

"  Whene'er  the  proper  rule  don't  yield  vou 
satisfaction 
On  trial  you  will  find  the  word  is  a  con- 
traction." 
"  As  poetry  this  is  bad,  and  as  a  clear  direc- 
tion it  is  worse  "  is  Dr.  Ritchie's  very  tem- 
perate criticism. 

In  his  chapter  "  The  Triumph  of  the  Dot," 
Dr.  Ritchie  gives  an  account  of  the  great  work 
of  Dr.  Armitage,  who  gathered  round  him  a 
Committee  of  blind  experts,  submitted  the 
various  types  to  stringent  tests  from  which 
Braille  emerged  easily  victorious,  and  then  set 
himself  to  popularise  the  point  system  and 
founded  the  British  and  Foreign  Blind 
Association.  The  inquiry,  years  afterwards, 
into  the  respective  merits  of  New  York  Point, 
American  Braille,  and  Revised  Braille,  is  also 
dealt  with  at  some  length  in  the  chapter  on 
"  Later  Braille  and  Braille  Books,"  and  in  this 
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same  chapter  Dr.  Ritchie  gives  an  account  of 
the  founding  of  the  National  Library  for  the 
Blind  and  pays  graceful  tribute  to  the  memory 
of  its  first  Librarian,  Miss  Austin--"  She 
fought  her  fights  with  a  good  humoured 
chuckle,  and  ....  made  no  enemies.  On  the 
other  hand,  her  friends  were  legion." 

It  is  good  for  us  sometimes  to  look  back  at 
the  beginning  and  to  see  something  of  the 
rough  road  along  which  pioneers  have 
travelled.  The  Home  Workers'  Scheme  of  to- 
day, with  its  augmentation  of  wages,  motor- 
vans,  and  refresher  courses,  seems  very  far 
removed  from  its  beginnings  of  nearly  eighty 
years  ago,  when  the  frail  but  courageous 
blind  woman,  Elizabeth  Gilbert,  and  her 
rather  difficult  colleague  Levy,  hired  a  cellar 
in  Holborn  for  is.  6d.  a  week,  and  used  it  as  a 
depot  for  the  seven  blind  men  who  came  there 
for  material  and  returned  there  with  their 
finished  products.  Miss  Gilbert  started  her 
work  in  the  realisation  that  though  the  Insti- 
tutions for  the  Blind  gave  schooling  and 
technical  instruction,  yet  because  they  had  no 
system  for  finding  employment  in  workshop 
or  in  the  home  for  those  who  had  been  in 
their  care  the  lot  of  the  trained  adult  blind 
person  was  sorry  indeed. 

Two  important  chapters  of  Dr.  Ritchie's 
book  deal  with  State  Aid  for  Education  and 
State  Aid  for  the  Adult  ;  in  the  first  of  these, 
he  tells  of  the  long  struggle  for  the  adequate 
education  of  the  blind  child,  with  the  Royal 
Commission  of  1885-9,  the  important  Ele- 
mentary Education  (Blind  and  Deaf  Children) 
Act  of  1893,  and  that  further  Act  of  1902 
which  made  possible  the  technical  education 
of  the  blind.  In  his  chapter  on  State  Aid  he 
tells  of  the  steps  which  led  to  the  passing  of 
the  Blind  Persons  Act  of  1920,  that  "  prom- 
inent landmark  in  the  history  of  the  blind." 

In  his  final  chapters,  Dr.  Ritchie  turns 
from  the  historical  to  the  psychological,  but 
he  is  concerned  with  the  mental  life  of  the 
blind  less  as  a  matter  of  interesting  academic 
surmise  as  it  concerns  the  practical  education- 
ist. It  does  matter  profoundly  to  the 
teacher  of  the  blind  child  that  he  should  be 
able  to  entei,  in  some  degree,  into  the  blind 
child's  experience.  He  may  not  be  willing  to 
generalise  glibly  about  "  the  psychology  of 
the  blind  "  as  if  it  were  something  entirely 
alien  from  the  psychology  of  the  seeing,  but 
he  must  admit  the  fact  that  the  absence  of 
visual  imagery  in  the  blind  child  is  a  matter  of 
profound  moment  for  his  teacher,  and  must 


recognise  "  the  necessity  of  stocking  the  mind 
of  the  blind  child  with  first-hand    material 

description  must  be  rationed  but  the 

systematised  pursuit  of  facts  by  tactile  and 
muscular  senses  must  be  unlimited." 

Dr.  Ritchie  has  no  use  for  the  theory  that 
the  blind  have  special  powers  by  way  of 
"  compensation  " — it  is  "  not  the  sensory 
apparatus  but  the  mental  contact  that  has 
been  developed."  He  admits  the  reality  of 
the  "  sense  of  obstacles  "  but  can  offer  no 
final  explanation  of  it. 

"  Concerning  the  Blind  "  should  find  a 
place  on  the  book-shelves  of  all  who  work  for 
the  blind,  and  those  who  read  it  will  not  only 
gain  a  comprehensive  idea  of  what  has  been 
done,  but  will  derive  pleasure  from  a  book  in 
which  the  bitter  pill  of  useful  knowledge  is 
very  effectively  concealed.  Those  who,  like 
the  king  in  the  poem,  "  do  like  a  little  bit  of 
butter  to  their  bread  "  will  appreciate  the 
occasional  vivid  turn  of  phrase  and  the  quiet 
humour  which  lightens  the  narrative  here  and 
there.  Such  a  sentence  for  example  as  "  the 
men  who  now  have  the  money  ...  do  not 
make  an  orderly  allocation  of  surplus  guineas 
in  well-considered  precedence  "  calls  up  a 
very  pleasing  picture  of  the  sober  Victorian 
gentleman  of  affluence,  whose  virtues,  though 
we  may  sometimes  smile  at  them,  were  often 
very  solid,  and  who  laid  foundations  on  which 
the  work  of  to-day  rests  with  some  security. 

OBITUARY 

We  much  regret  to  report  the  deaths  of  : — 
Mr.  Alfred  John  Adams,  at  Hastings, 
aged  85.  Mr.  Adams  had  two  main  objects 
in  life,  the  alleviation  of  the  sufferings  of  the 
Blind  and  the  spreading  of  the  Esperanto 
movement.  He  learnt  Braille  and  published 
an  Esperanto  Grammar  for  the  Blind,  and 
was  later  associated  with  Mr.  Thilander,  of 
Stockholm,  in  the  publication  of  "  Esperanto 
Ligilo."  He  attended  Esperanto  Congresses 
in  all  parts  of  Europe. 

Sir  James  Readhead,  who  was  connected 
with  practically  all  the  local  benevolent 
institutions  in  South  Shields  and  district. 
He  was  the  friend  of  all,  but  particularly  his 
sympathy  went  out  to  the  blind.  Both  he 
and  Lady  Readhead  generously  helped  the 
South  Shields  Institution,  and  Sir  James  was 
one  of  the  Trustees. 
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THE  PREVENTION  OF  BLINDNESS. 

IN  this  issue  of  The  New  Beacon  there  happen  to  be  several  separate  references  to  the 
Prevention  of  Blindness.  This  is  not  a  coincidence  but  a  significant  fact.  The  Preven- 
tion of  Blindness  is  on  the  programme  of  our  own  County  Associations  ;  in  America 
excellent  work  is  being  done  by  the  National  Society,  New  York  ;  and  at  an  international 
conference  recently  held  at  The  Hague  it  was  decided  to  form  the  International  Associa- 
tion for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness,  which  has  its  headquarters  in  Paris. 
It  is  obvious  that  extensive  propaganda  is  needed.  There  do  not  appear  to  be 
many  signs  of  a  decrease  in  the  total  number  of  blind  people,  although  in  this  country,  at  any  rate, 
the  spread  of  hygienic  knowledge  and  methods  has  undoubtedly  led  to  a  considerable  improve- 
ment in  the  conditions  attendant  on  child-birth  and  the  care  of  infants.  We  hope  that  in  due 
course  a  national  daily  newspaper  will  declare  a  Crusade  against  blindness. 

Loss  of  sight  is  too  often  caused  by  lack  of  knowledge  and  neglect  of  ordinary  precautions. 
In  an  article  by  a  Woman  Doctor  which  appeared  recently  in  a  newspaper  it  was  stated  that  15,000 
blind  persons  in  America  had  lost  their  sight  in  their  employment.  A  main  cause  of  blindness 
is  overstrain  when  the  sight  is  weak.  It  is  surely  a  wise  step  for  anyone  threatened  by  loss  of 
sight  to  preserve  what  sight  remains  by  using  it  as  little  as  possible,  and  to  equip  themselves  for 
a  state  which  may  arrive.  Braille  books  and  magazines  should  immediately  take  the  place  of 
ordinary  literature.  The  study  of  Braille  is  immensely  interesting  and  while  resting  the  sight 
will  provide  a  new  and  pleasant  occupation.  Propaganda  for  the  prevention  of  blindness  and  for 
the  amelioration  of  blindness  should  go  hand  in  hand  ;   they  can  greatly  assist  each  other. 

BLIND   CANDIDATES   FOR   EXAMINATIONS. 

In  these  days  it  is  familiar  to  hear  of  blind  people  passing,  with  honours,  all  kinds  of  Examin- 
ations open  to  sighted  and  blind  alike.  But  little  is  known  of  the  difficulties  blind  candidates 
have  to  face.  They  cannot  begin  a  paper  until  it  has  been  dictated  to  a  sighted  amanuensis  for 
transcription  into  Braille  ;  they  cannot  hand  it  in  until  it  has  been  dictated  again  for  transcription 
into  ordinary  script.  In  this  double  process  mistakes  may  be  made,  and  the  extra  labour  makes 
a  serious  inroad  into  the  time  allowed. 

These  problems,  in  so  far  as  Music  Examinations  are  concerned,  have  recently  been  care- 
fully considered  by  Dr.  E.  C.  Bairstow,  F.R.C.O.,  the  new  Professor  of  Music  in  the  University 
of  Durham,  and  we  understand  that,  as  a  result,  arrangements  are  being  made  to  remove,  as 
far  as  possible,  the  disabilities  of  blind  candidates.  This  is  an  excellent  step  and  follows  the 
example  of  several  authorities  of  Examining  Bodies  who  for  some  time  have  requested  the  National 
Institute  to  transcribe  Examination  Papers  into  Braille,  so  as  to  enable  blind  candidates  to  begin 
work  on  their  papers  without  delay  and — a  very  important  point — with  confidence  that  the 
transcription  is  idiomatically  correct  in  its  Braille  form. 

THE  UNIFICATION  OF  COLLECTIONS. 

The  hardness  of  the  times — unemployment  going  up  and  trade  returns  going  down  in  a 
terrifying  economic  seesaw — makes  the  public  not  less  generously  minded  to  the  blind,  but 
properly  more  critical  of  charitable  expenditure.  In  carrying  through  the  policy  of  unification 
of  collections,  the  Blind  World  has  taken  hard  times  by  the  forelock,  and  it  is  now  a  telling  point 
in  our  propaganda  that  something  like  three-quarters  of  England  and  Wales  is  covered  by  agree- 
ments for  the  unification  of  collections. 

There  is  still  something  to  be  done,  and  the  case  for  unification  has  still  to  be  driven  home 
in  some  areas.  In  so  far  as  there  is  a  case  against  unification,  it  has  to  be  met  with  an  intelligent 
sympathy  not  inconsistent  with  absolute  conviction. 

We  hope  in  the  next  issue  of  The  New  Beacon  to  begin  a  series  of  articles  putting  the  prob- 
lem from  various  interesting  angles,  and  throwing  a  light  on  aspects  which  may  not  be  generally 
familiar.  The  Editor. 
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Manchester  and  the  Unemployable  Blind. 

We  have  been  privileged  of  late  to  read  many  schemes  provided  by  Local  Authorities 
for  the  purpose  of  assisting  the  unemployable  blind.  One  of  the  most  comprehensive  of 
these  is  that  provided  by  the  Manchester  City  Council.  It  is  indicated  that  a  grant  of 
27s.  6d.  per  week  shall  be  available  to  all  single  blind  persons,  and  that  where  any  income 
is  recorded,  the  allowance  shall  be  such  an  amount  as  to  supplement  such  income  to  the 
above  mentioned  sum.  It  is  further  provided  that  where  both  husband  and  wife  are 
blind  and  are  living  in  the  same  house,  that  the  income  shall  be  made  up  to  £2  2s.  per 
week.  Where  there  are  dependent  children,  the  rate  shall  be  3s.  per  week  for  the  first 
child,  and  2S.  per  week  for  every  additional  child  :  thus,  a  married  couple,  both  un- 
employable, with  four  dependent  children,  would  be  entitled  to  receive  £2  us.  partly 
or  wholly  derived  from  the  local  authority.  A  further  provision  in  this  scheme  stipulates 
that  a  blind  man  with  a  dependent  sighted  wife  may  be  entitled  to  receive  a  maximum 
allowance  of  38s.  6d.  per  week — that  is  to  say,  a  dependent  wife,  in  addition  to  the  man's 
grant  of  27s.  6d.  per  week,  would  be  entitled  to  receive  a  further  us.  This  interesting 
scheme  also  stipulates  "  That  no  account  be  taken  of  any  amounts  received  during  a  period 
of  not  more  than  three  months  in  any  year  "  in  respect  of  sickness  benefits. 

The  method  of  assessing  income  may  properly  be  described  as  generous  ;  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  entire  scheme  is  conceived  in  a  liberal  spirit  and  it  will  be  interesting  to  watch 
its  progress.  We  imagine  that  few  municipalities  have  tackled  this  subject  so  thoroughly 
and  it  is  sincerely  to  be  hoped  that  its  provisions  will  not  be  abused. 

Wages  in  Bradford. 

The  Bradford  Blind  Persons'  Act  Committee  has  recommended  the  payment  of  a 
minimum  wage  of  50s.  per  week  to  all  male  adult  blind  employees  in  the  workshops  of  the 
Frizinghall  institution,  and  of  30s.  to  all  female  adult  blind  employees,  and  also  that  the 
wages  of  all  recognised  home  workers  should  be  augmented  at  the  rate  of  20s.  per  week. 
A  further  recommendation  of  this  Committee  is  that  the  sum  of  £100  should  be  allowed 
in  the  coming  year's  estimates  to  cover  the  approximate  cost  of  ophthalmic  examinations 
of  blind  persons  and  those  applying  for  registration  as  blind  persons. 

Middlesex  Education  Grant. 

The  Education  Committee  of  the  Aliddlesex  County  Council  has  recommended  that  a 
grant  of  £24,151  be  made  to  the  Middlesex  Association  for  the  Blind  during  the  financial 
year  1930-31,  and  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  County  Council  this  recommendation  was 
adopted. 

Removing  Blind  Beggars  from  Wigan. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Wigan  Town  Council  it  was  stated  that  a  scheme  was  being 
put  into  operation  uuder  which  all  unemployable  blind  persons  in  that  area  would  be 
guaranteed  a  minimum  income  of  25s.  per  week,  and  in  the  case  of  husband  and  wife 
a  joint  income  of  not  less  than  £2  28.  would  be  secured.  In  moving  the  minutes  of  the 
Blind  Persons'  Welfare  Committee,  Councillor  Roberts  stated  that  this  scheme  was 
intended  to  remove  all  blind  mendicants  from  the  streets  of  Wigan,  since  adequate  pro- 
vision was  now  being  made  for  unemployable  blind  persons.  He  urged  that  if  any  blind 
persons  should  subsequently  be  found  begging  in  the  town,  such  cases  should  be  im- 
mediately reported  to  the  proper  authority  in  order  that  adequate  steps  might  be  taken  to 
deal  with  them. 

Progress  in  North  Staffordshire. 

The  Stoke-on-Trent  and  North  Staffordshire  Committee  for  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind 
closes  its  financial  year  with  a  balance  of  £4,150,  as  compared  with  £3,600  for  the  previous 
year.    At  the  present  time  the  Committee  is  responsible  for  the  care  of  608  blind  persons. 

The  Position  at  Swansea. 

The  final  meeting  of  the  old  Board  of  Management  of  the  Swansea  and  South  Wales 
Institution  for  the  Blind  took  place  recently,  when  an  important  letter  from  the  Minister  of 
Health  was  presented.     The  letter  stated  that  the  Minister  regretted  that  the  financial 
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position  was  unsatisfactory,  and  suggested  that  the  methods  of  financial  management  and 
control  were  ineffective.  The  letter  added  that  the  figures  submitted  revealed  a  very  serious 
position  which  demanded  immediate  attention,  and  suggested  that  an  independent 
investigation  should  be  made  into  the  financial  position  of  the  institution,  and  advised 
the  committee  to  consult  with  the  borough  council  as  to  the  best  method  of  carrying  out 
such  investigations.  Commenting  on  the  letter,  the  secretary,  Mr.  T.  J.  Parry,  blamed  the 
Ministry  for  the  present  unsatisfactory  situation,  and  pointed  out  that  any  increase  in  the 
institution's  bank  overdraft  was  due  to  the  action  of  the  Ministry.  He  stated  that  if  they 
received  what  was  due  from  the  Ministry  and  from  Merthyr  and  Pontypridd,  the  overdraft 
would  be  very  considerably  reduced,  and  also  said  that  the  remainder  of  the  increase  was 
accounted  for  by  capital  expenditure  forced  upon  the  institution  by  the  Ministry.  He 
added  that  there  was  an  actual  surplus  on  the  year's  work  of  £260.  It  was  eventually 
decided  to  send  the  letter  and  the  secretary's  report  for  further  consideration  by  the  newly 
elected  board.  This  latter  body  finally  decided  that  the  matter  be  discussed  at  the  next 
meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee. 
Good  Work  at  Margate. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Margate  Committee  for  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind  was  held 
recently,  and  a  satisfactory  account  of  the  work  was  presented.  It  was  stated  that  the 
Committee  was  now  responsible  for  41  cases,  and  as  a  result  of  increased  financial  support 
the  weekly  grants  of  coal  and  groceries,  and  also  financial  assistance,  had  been  extended. 
The  statement  of  accounts  showed  that  the  receipts  for  the  year  amounted  to  £205,  and 
revealed  a  bank  balance  of  £69. 
Short  Time  System  in  Belfast. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Belfast  Association  for  the  Employment  of  the  Blind, 
it  was  stated  that  the  sales  for  the  year  amounted  to  £30,305,  compared  with  £27,277  for 
the  previous  year.  126  blind  persons  were  employed  by  the  institution,  and  the  sum  of 
£7,790  had  been  distributed  among  them  in  wages  and  other  grants.  It  had  not  been 
possible  to  employ  all  the  workers  on  full  time  throughout  the  year,  but  by  means  of  an 
extended  system  of  short-time  employment,  the  available  work  had  been  distributed 
amongst  the  greatest  number  of  blind  persons. 
Child  Welfare  Committee  at  Geneva. 

The  sixth  session  of  the  Child  Welfare  Committee  of  the  League  of  Nations  was  held 
recently  at  Geneva.  The  work  of  the  Committee  extends  over  a  very  wide  field  and  deals 
with  questions  affecting  the  welfare  of  children  in  every  possible  respect.  Among  the 
matters  recently  under  consideration  was  the  subject  of  blind  children.  A  questionnaire 
has  been  circulated  to  various  Governments  asking  for  information  on  such  matters  as  the 
prevention  of  blindness  among  children,  institutions  for  blind  children  under  school  age, 
and  the  education  and  vocational  training  of  the  blind.  When  a  sufficient  number  of  replies 
have  been  received,  the  Committee  will  consider  whether  a  draft  Convention  can  be  drawn 
up,  or  in  what  way  the  conditions  of  the  blind  may  be  alleviated. 
The  Question  of  Holiday  Allowances. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  County  Councils  Association  a  report  was  received  from 
the  Advisory  Sub-Committee,  in  which  it  was  stated  that  the  Sub-Committee  had  con- 
sidered a  letter  from  the  Bucks  Education  Committee  on  the  subject  of  holiday  allowances 
to  persons  undergoing  training  in  workshops  for  the  blind.  The  letter  stated  that  the 
grants  hitherto  made  for  this  purpose  by  various  institutions  for  the  blind  would  not  in 
future  be  continued,  and  that  the  institutions  in  question  had  urged  that  the  grants  made 
by  Education  Authorities  should  be  increased  so  as  to  provide  for  this  service.  The  Higher 
Education  Sub-Committee  of  the  Bucks  Education  Authority  held  the  view  that  this  was  a 
matter  for  general  consideration  by  Education  Authorities,  and  asked  that  it  should  be 
discussed  by  the  Education  Committee  of  the  County  Councils  Association.  The  Advisory 
Sub-Committee  had  recommended  that  in  view  of  the  considerable  sums  which  local 
authorities  are  now  called  upon  to  contribute  in  connection  with  blind  welfare  service, 
it  was  not  considered  desirable  to  approve  the  payment  of  increased  amounts  to  cover  the 
cost  of  holiday  allowances.  The  County  Councils  Association  adopted  the  report  of  the 
Sub-Committee,  and  recommended  that  the  attention  of  the  County  Education  Authorities 
be  drawn  thereto. 
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SEEN    AND    UNSEEN." 

By   A.  J.    COHEN. 
II—  The  School, 

{Continued  from  last  month's  issue) 


CTUALLY  only  few  of  the 
boys  and  girls  at  school 
feel  really  free  and  com- 
fortable in  any  company 
other  than  that  of  their  own 
blind  associates  and  even 
when  older,  not  many  of 
them  can  converse  intelligently  of  their 
surroundings  during  a  walk  in  the  country 
or  town,  for  their  tuition  has  been  abstract 
and  impractical.  Useful  social  manners 
and  the  knowledge  "  how  to  dress  "  is  almost 
it  not  entirely  omitted  from  the  curriculum 
of  the  school,  so  that,  early  and  late  in  life, 
the  blind  experience  the  pain  of  learning 
by  the  mistakes  they  make  in  public,  or  by 
the  pitying  excuses  made  for  them  by 
kind-hearted  and  well-intentioned  but  un- 
comprehending seeing  folk.  What  a  deplor- 
able state  of  things  ! 

Then,  too,  there  is  the  loveless  awe  and 
fear  in  which  the  principal  and  assistants  in 
schools  and  institutions  generally  somehow 
contrive  to  be  held  by  those  young  people 
who,  instead,  should  know  nothing  but  love 
and  trust  for  them  and  who  should  find  in 
their  superiors  only  examples  worthy  of 
emulation,  gaining  from  them  the  courage 
and  self-reliance  that  are  the  foundations 
upon  which  true  manhood  and  womanhood 
are  built. 

There  is  much  one  must  leave  unsaid  when 
space  is  limited.  I  have  not  dwelt  upon  those 
things  that  everybody  knows  or  expects — 
those  things  done  and  "  seen  " — for  they 
are  as  old  and  as  new  as  work  for  the  blind 
itself  ;  but  I  have  endeavoured  to  force  into 
the  light  for  reasoned  consideration  those 
fundamental  issues  that  pass,  all  too  often, 
"  unseen." 

There  is  one  final  point  to  which  I  wish  to 
draw  attention  before  bringing  this  section 
to  a  close,  for  it  ultimately  affects  all  con- 
cerned. It  is  customary,  when  one  has  an 
unpleasant  wound  or  disfigurement,  to  cover 
it  up,  as  much  in  consideration  for  the  feelings 
of  others  as  for  the  sufferer's  own  sake.  Yet 
in  the  world  of  the  blind  there  seems  to  be 


no  serious  attempt  to  minimise  the  unpleasant- 
ness and  shrinking  away  of  the  sighted 
person  from  a  blind  individual  whose  eyes, 
whether  through  accident  or  disease,  are 
disfigured.  It  would  not  be  difficult  to 
educate  the  child  at  school  to  wear  dark 
glasses,  whereas,  when  in  later  life  such  a 
procedure  is  suggested,  the  blind  person 
cannot  always  see  the  reason  or  necessity 
for  it  and  so,  more  or  less  unconsciously,  the 
social  circle  is  narrowed.  Many  a  time  during 
my  travels  have  I  listened  to  remarks  of 
horror,  pity,  disgust  or  fear  when  the  speaker 
has  met  a  blind  child  or  adult  with  a  pro- 
nounced and  uncovered  disfigurement.  Surely 
there  are  enough  ugly  things  in  this  world, 
and  it  requires  so  little  to  put  some  of  them 
away  out  of  sight.  Incidentally,  the  blind 
do  not  always  realize  that,  in  most  cases, 
their  appearance  is  decidedly  improved  by 
the  wearing  of  neat,  coloured  glasses. 

When  writing  of  this  matter,  I  am  reminded 
that  most  blind  people  have  too  "  fixed  "  an 
expression.  This  may  be  obviated  by  teach- 
ing the  pupils  to  use  the  muscles  of  the  eyes 
and  surrounding  region,  to  "  look  "  at  the 
person  with  whom  he  or  she  is  conversing, 
by  teaching  the  children  "  natural  "  attitudes, 
and  by  giving  special  care  to  the  "  free  move- 
ments "  of  the  head  upon  the  shoulders,  etc. 

In  the  third  section  of"  Seen  and  Unseen  " 
I  shall  attempt  to  depict  the  conditions  of  the 
blind,  as  I  have  observed  them,  "  out  in  the 
world,"  showing,  as  I  must  inevitably  do, 
that  what  is  is  due  to  what  teas,  and  that  what 
shall  be  is  the  child  of  to-day. 

Ill— Out  in  the  World. 

To  say  that  the  final  years  of  blind  boys' 
and  girls'  school  life  are  inextricably  inter- 
woven with  their  future  careers  is  a  common- 
place ;  like  all  commonplaces  it  is  passed  over 
with  haste  and  its  grave  import  either  ignored, 
misunderstood   or  underrated. 

Leaving  aside  all  subsections  for  the  mo- 
ment, there  are  two  great  divisions  in  the 
world  of  the  adult  blind,  namely,  those 
who      have      lost     their      sight      in     earlier 
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years  and  have  had  more  preparation  for 
coping  with  blindness,  and  those  who  become 
blind  in  later  life  and  have  not  had  that 
preparation. 

From  the  social  point  of  view,  the  second 
division  has  the  greater  advantage,  carrying 
with  it  all  the  opportunities  required  by  all 
members  of  our  present  day  civilization — 
that  is,  all  those  things  that  are  remembered 
as  appertaining  to  the  normal  life  in  the  seeing 
world.  The  first  division,  on  the  other  hand, 
can  as  a  rule  only  lay  claim  to  an  adaptation 
to  and  utilization  of  such  things. 

Now  it  is  a  fact  that,  except  in  a  few  places 
(and  that  only  within  the  last  few  years)  no 
serious  attempt  has  been  made  to  link  up  to 
practical  purpose  the  ideas  to  be  gathered  from 
a  deep  consideration  of  these  points  or  to 
vivify  those  ideas  into  a  living  reality.  It 
would  be  absurd  to  offer  as  a  contradiction  to 
these  remarks  such  few  examples  of  the 
reverse  conditions  as  exist  in  our  midst. 
Wherever  I  have  been  I  have  seen  such 
examples  of  "  success,"  but  a  closer  inquiry 
has  disclosed  that,  generally  speaking,  such 
success  is  due  to  exceptional  circumstances — 
an  inherent  ability  in  the  subject,  above  the 
average,  to  overcome  difficulties  ;  unusual 
practical  knowledge  of  parents  and  friends  ; 
financial  and  social  position  of  those  able  and 
with  the  right  and  the  will  to  help,  and  so  on. 
Otherwise,  there  is  very  little  energetic  and 
far-sighted  co-operation  between  the  schools, 
institutions,  societies  (for  and  of  the  blind), 
the  public  and  the  State.  Always  and  every- 
where one  hears  the  appealing  cry,  "  Help 
the  blind  "  ;  never  or  rarely  does  one  hear 
the  command  "  Use  the  blind  !  " 

Often  have  I  seen  disunion  and  even  anta- 
gonism due  to  social,  political  and  religious 
differences  ;  (it  should  be  mentioned  that, 
abroad,  the  words  "political  and  religious" 
are  usually  synonymous).  Time,  money, 
energy,  talent  and  good  intentions  have  simply 
been  flung  on  to  the  waste  heap  of  charitable 
endeavours  as  the  result  of  lack  of  co-operation 
and  disorganisation.  The  public  mind  is 
harassed  and  confused  by  many  separate  and 
heartrending  appeals  for  help  —  appeals  that 
explain  next  to  nothing  of  the  ultimate  hopes 
(even  if  such  hopes  do  exist)  of  the  recipients 
of  that  help  to  achieve  useful  citizenship. 
The  cost  of  such  appeals  and  of  administering 
funds  is  or  has  been  out  of  all  proportion  to 
the  final  results  appreciable  to  the  inquirer. 

Such  amalgamation  as  has  taken  place  within 


any  given  country  has  been  mainly  the  work 
of  men  from  the  ranks  of  the  blind  themselves; 
curiously  and  regrettably  enough,  such  oppo- 
sition as  these  pioneers  experience  come  from 
sighted  officials — whether  they  be  officials  of 
established  societies,  and  institutions,  stagnant 
with  conservative  ideas  that  have  been  well 
enough  in  their  day,  but  which  have  become 
obsolete  and  even  actively  harmful,  or  the 
officials  of  communities  and  states  who, 
themselves  ignorant  of  these  actual  needs  and 
unacquainted  with  or  inexperienced  in  mod- 
ern developments,  turn  for  counsel  and  help 
to  those  unable  or  unwilling  to  give  them. 
This  is  not  saying  a  word  too  much  against 
the  existing  conditions  as  I  have  personally 
observed  them  in  many  places  ;  in  fact,  if 
anvthing,  these  remarks  are  all  too  mild,  as 
one  could  prove  by  relating  glaring  examples 
if  space  permitted.  Let  it  suffice  to  cite  one 
case  in  point.  In  one  of  the  European 
capitals  where  there  are  not  many  more  than 
a  quarter  of  a  million  inhabitants,  there  are 
established  no  less  than  seven  societies  and 
institutions  for  the  blind,  in  addition  to  three 
schools,  all  of  which  are  officially  recognized. 
They  are  separate  bodies  and  one  of  them 
employs — or  did  emplov — seven  blind  men 
(recently  this  number  has  dropped  to  lour 
workers),  and  the  others  cannot  possibly 
justify  their  existence  if  one  is  to  judge  by  the 
numbers  these  societies  care  for  and  the 
haphazard  and  inefficient  method  of  conduct- 
ing their  affairs.  Home  Teaching  is  prac- 
tically unknown,  and  After  Care  work  is 
rarely  other  than  useless.  Statistics  are 
unreliable  ;  I  have  found  but  few  Directors 
and  Secretaries  who  have  been  able  to  give  me 
satisfactory  information  or  even  the  names  and 
addresses  of  passed  students  of  schools  or 
members  of  societies  ;  central  and  well 
stocked  libraries  in  Central  Europe  do  not 
exist,  and  in  many  cases  one  institution  will 
not  lend  books  to  the  students  or  members  of 
other  institutions.  Wholesome  outdoor  exer- 
cise for  the  adult  blind  is  overlooked  and  there 
are  exceedingly  few  clubs  for  the  blind  (in 
fact,  this  latter  idea  is  usually  vigorously 
opposed). 

Based  upon  my  observations,  my  definite 
opinion  is  that  more  genuine  international 
co-operation  is  needed  ;  that  an  inkprint 
international  journal  (possibly  on  the  lines  of 
the  Braille  gazette  Esperanto  Ligilo)  would 
prove  of  the  greatest  service  to  all  concerned. 
(To  be  continued) 
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AN    APPEAL    BY    D'ARTAGNAN 


T 


■^HE  total  sum  collected  by  the 
British  Wireless  for  the 
Blind  Fund  for  the  pro- 
vision of  wireless  sets  to 
the  blind  now  amounts  to 
£15,096.  Appeals  made 
day  by  day  at  the  Ideal 
Home  Exhibition,  Olympia,  were  very  suc- 
cessful, a  sum  of  £421  being  contributed  bv 
visitors  to  the  Exhibition.  The  appeals, 
which  were  broadcast  by  loudspeakers 
throughout  the  Exhibition,  were  made  bv 
Airs.  Philip  Snowden,  Miss  Sybil  Thorndike, 
Miss  May  Huxley,  Miss  Dorothy  McBlain, 
Miss  Clarice  Mayne,  Dame  Madge  Kendal, 
Miss  Mabel  Constanduros,  Mr.  Tommy 
Handley,  Mr.  Leonard  Henry,  Mr.  Edgar 
Wallace,  Mr.  Matheson  Lang,  Mr.  George 
Robey,  Mr.  Will  Hay,  Mr.  Leslie  Henson, 
Mr.  Norman  Long  and  Mr.  Dennis  King. 

Mr.  Dennis  King,  who  is  acting  so  success- 
fully  as  D'Artagnan  in  "  The  Three  Mus- 
keteers "  at  Drurv  Lane,  made  perhaps  one 
of  the  most  original  appeals  in  the  history  of 
charitable  efforts.  He  spoke  in  the  character 
of  D'Artagnan,  and  we  reprint  below  his 
speech  :  - 

"  Mes  amis,  I  am  a  Gascon,  that  is  under- 
stood. But  I  do  not  indulge  in  fanfaronade. 
I  knew  I  could  beat  Rochefort  ;  I  did.  I  knew 
I  could  beat  Miladi  ;  I  did.  I  knew  I  could 
beat  the  Cardinal  ;  I  did.  But,  faith  of  a 
gentleman  !  I  never  knew  that  I,  D'Artagnan, 
Lieutenant  and  Captain  of  His  Majesty's 
Musketeers,  Peer  and  Marshal  of  France, 
would  outlive  the  dust  of  three  hundred 
years  and  speak  to  you,  my  friends,  as  thus, 
to-day,  with  living  voice. 

"  The  cause  makes  the  occasion — Ca  va 
satis  dire  !  .  .  .  At  the  Siege  of  La  Rochelle 
we — 'the  Musketeers — met  an  old  friend.  He 
had  been  a  swordsman,  a  man  of  quick  action, 
eyes  like  stars,  muscles  of  steel.  But  now, 
Mordieu  ! — he  was  bent  and  old,  and  tapped 
his  way  along  the  road,  like  a  snail.  Monsieur 
was  blind  ! 

"  Athos  emptied  his  purse  for  him.  Aramis 
clothed  him  in  velvet.  Porthos  took  him  to 
dine.  But  I,  my  friends,  I  had  a  plan.  I 
reasoned  thus  :  money  is  good  while  it  lasts  ; 
a  dinner  is  over  when  it  is  digested  ;  clothes 
onlv  cover  while  the  seams  hold.     Eli  bien  ! 


it  is  intelligence  only  that  gives  a  constant 
supply  of  each.  It  is  intelligence  only  that 
gives  independence,  and  intelligence  must  be 
fed.  Bon  alors  !  I  will  give  my  blind  com- 
rade food  for  his  intelligence. 

The  reasoning  was  good.  The  conclu- 
sion was  good.  But  in  the  days  of  Louis 
Treize  there  were  no  means  to  arrive  at  the 
conclusion.  So  I  sighed — and  gave  my  blind 
friend  a  glass  of  Vin  d'Anjou  ....  Peste  ! 
not  enough,  my  friends  ! 

"  But  to-day,  if  my  friend  were  alive,  I 
could  cram  his  brain  with  good  fare  and  breed 
the  content  such  a  good  meal  brings.  I  could 
no  more  give  him  sight  than  I  could  at  La 
Rochelle,  but  instead  of  the  dull  sound  of 
the  cannon-balls  dropping  in  the  sand  and 
the  cry  of  the  peewits,  I  could  give  him  the 
whole  world  to  listen  to.  His  numbed  intelli- 
gence would  revive,  live,  grow  !  ID  would  be 
happy  !  It  is  your  Wireless  that  would  do  it 
and  then,  parhleu  !  it  would  be  he  who  would 
give  me  a  glass  of  Vin  d'Anjou  ! 

"  Monseigneur  le  Prince — your  Prince  of 
Wales — is  President  of  the  British  Wireless 
for  the  Blind  Fund,  and  I  will  read  you  the 
Proclamation  :  '  The  object  of  the  Fund  is  to 
provide,  as  far  as  is  practicable,  every  blind 
person  in  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland 
with  a  wireless  set.  All  Societies  for  the 
Blind  in  this  country,  together  with  the  B.B.C. 
are  represented  on  its  Committee.  Stand 
456  in  the  Gallery  has  been  kindly  given  to 
the  Fund  by  the  Radio  Manufacturers' 
Association,  and  at  Stand  456  you  can  hear 
about  the  Fund,  hand  over  your  donation  and 
get  a  receipt.  Or  you  can  put  your  gift  in 
any  of  the  boxes  you  will  find  on  ever}'  Stand 
in  the  Wireless  Section  or  send  it  to  the  Hon. 
Treasurer,  at  226,  Great  Portland  Street,  W.i. 
Wireless  is  the  blind  man's  newspaper,  the 
blind  man's  constant  source  of  amusement, 
enlightenment  and  education.  Good  people, 
give,  give,  give  ! 

"  I  once  said  to  Porthos  that  your  English 
sun  was  like  a  pale  yellow  cheese.  N'importe  ! 
For  if  you  give  Wireless  to  all  your  British 
blind,  my  faith  !  you  will  show  that  English 
hearts  are  as  bright  as  the  golden  sun  of 
Gascony  ! 

"  Mesdames  et  Messieurs,  adieu  !  " 
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REVLEWS 
REPORTS 

Hastings  Voluntary  Association. 

The  Report  for  the  year  ending  March, 
1929,  shows  that  the  work  carried  on  makes 
steady  progress.  Regular  grants  are  made  to 
fifty  blind  persons,  in  order  to  bring  up  their 
incomes  to  the  sum  of  £1  a  week,  and  other 
financial  help  has  been  given  to  meet  par- 
ticular needs. 

During  the  year,  a  Provident  Club  has  been 
founded,  and  weekly  contributions  are  paid 
by  the  blind  members  ;  a  share-out  takes 
place  at  Christmas,  and  the  Association  adds 
a  bonus  to  the  money  saved. 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  Report  is  its 
account  of  the  Social  Centre,  where  meetings 
are  held  weekly  for  recreation  and  teaching, 
and  where  almost  every  week  a  different 
hostess  entertains  the  blind  to  tea,  free  of  all 
cost  to  the  Association. 

Northern  France  Association  of  Friends   of 
the  War-Blinded  and  Civilian  Blind. 

Nearly  700  blind  persons  are  on  the  Regis- 
ter of  this  Association,  the  tenth  Report  of 
which  has  just  been  received,  and  the  work 
carried  on  is  many-sided.  It  includes  the 
provision  of  books  in  embossed  type,  home 
visiting,  the  apprenticeship  of  the  blind  to 
trades,  their  equipment  with  tools,  the  sale  of 
the  goods  they  have  made,  and  assistance  for 
those  in  need  by  means  of  pensions  and  gifts 
of  clothing.  Thirty-one  local  representatives 
visit  the  blind  in  their  own  homes,  and  in 
addition  to  this  a  number  of  voluntary  workers 
devote  themselves  to  needlework,  and  provide 
excellent  outfits  for  children  entering  Blind 
Schools. 

Sheffield  Welfare  of  the  Blind  Department. 

The  Report  of  this  Department  for  1928-9 
shows  a  small  increase  in  the  number  of  blind 
persons  on  its  Register,  which  now  stands  at 
676. 

An  account  is  given  in  the  Report  of  the 
new  workshops  now  under  erection,  which 
will  provide  accommodation  for  about  150 
work-people  ;  mess  rooms,  a  Concert  Hall 
which  can  also  be  used  as  a  gymnasium,  a 
pupils'  class-room,  and  a  large  warehouse  for 
storage  are  included  in  the  plans  prepared  by 


the  City  Architect,  and  approved  by  the 
Ministry  of  Health. 

The  Report  notes  that  in  view  of  the  very 
keen  competition  caused  by  the  import  of 
mats  made  abroad  it  has  been  decided  to 
introduce  into  the  work-room  a  new  tvpe  of 
fancy  fibre  mat  of  better  quality  than  those 
imported,  and  already  the  sale  of  these  is 
proving  satisfactory. 

The  necessitous  unemployable  blind  are 
in  receipt  of  grants  from  the  Council,  and  so 
far  as  possible  all  blind  persons  previously  in 
receipt  of  relief  from  the  Guardians  are  now 
benefiting  under  the  scheme. 

Tynemouth  Blind  Welfare  Society. 

An  interesting  Report  has  been  issued  by 
the  Tynemouth  Blind  Welfare  Societv,  which, 
in  co-operation  with  some  other  of  the 
Northern  Counties  Societies  and  Workshops, 
ran  a  stand  in  the  North  East  Coast  Exhibi- 
tion held  at  Newcastle  for  several  months  of 
1929.  The  Exhibition  was  opened  by  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  who  showed  special  interest 
in  the  stand,  and  other  distinguished  visitors 
were  attracted  from  time  to  time  by  the 
variety  of  the  goods  displayed  and  by  the  high 
standard  of  the  work.  Demonstrations  were 
given  daily  by  blind  workers  employed  on 
basketry,  chair  and  mattress  making,  joinery 
and  printing.  That  nearly  £140  was  taken 
in  one  week,  and  that  the  total  takings  over 
5!  months  amounted  to  over  £1,300  is  con- 
clusive proof  of  the  excellence  of  the  work 
done. 

Athlone  Blind  School  (South  Africa). 

The  Report  for  1929  is  rather  specially 
interesting,  as  it  deals  with  the  only  Institu- 
tion for  non-European  blind  children  within 
the  Union  of  South  Africa.  Education  for  the 
blind  non-European  is  not  compulsory  and 
the  school  has  only  been  in  existence  for 
three  years  ;  one  of  the  greatest  difficulties 
confronting  it  is  the  deep-rooted  prejudice 
of  the  ignorant  parent,  who  looks  upon  the 
school  as  a  Reformatory  rather  than  as  a 
place  "  where  the  primary  objects  are  service 
and  help."  There  are  24  pupils  of  very  vary- 
ing ages  on  the  roll,  and  they  are  naturally 
drawn  from  a  very  wide  area,  as  no  other 
facilities  for  blind  education  are  available. 

The  school  aims  at  giving  technical  training 
to  those  over  17,  instruction  in  ordinary  ele- 
mentary subjects  to  those  of  school  age,  and 
kindergarten  training  to  the  little  ones  ;  the 
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great  varieties  in  the  age  of  the  pupils,  the 
very  small  staff,  and  the  problem  of  language, 
all  make  the  work  of  those  responsible  for  the 
Athlone  School  an  uphill  task,  but  they  are 
facing  it  cheerfully  and  there  is  much  that  is 
encouraging.  Mention  is  specially  made  of 
the  establishment  of  local  organisations  for 
Blind  Welfare,  set  up  under  the  newly  con- 
stituted National  Council  for  the  Blind  ; 
hitherto,  very  little  organised  effort  seems  to 
have  been  made  in  South  Africa  in  the  inter- 
ests of  the  blind,  but  a  body  such  as  the 
National  Council  should  do  much  to  make  the 
way  of  the  Athlone  Blind  School  much 
easier. 

National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blind- 
ness, New  York. 

The  fifteenth  Annual  Report  of  this  Society 
is  an  interesting  and  well-illustrated  account 
of  the  many  sided  work  carried  on  by  this  very 
active  society. 

In  connection  with  the  work  done  among 
schoolchildren  it  is  noted  that  new  courses  of 
training  for  teachers  in  sight-saving  schools 
have  been  regularly  organised  in  connection 
with  various  universities,  and  that  during  the 
year  45  new  sight-saving  classes  have  been 
added  to  the  30^  already  in  existence.  As, 
however,  the  Report  states  that  it  is  estimated 
that  5,000  are  needed  in  all,  there  is  still  a 
very  wide  field  to  cover. 

The  Society,  in  co-operation  with  the 
National  Safety  Council,  is  making  a  special 
inquiry  into  the  possibilities  of  sight  saving 
in  industry  through  the  use  of  mechanical 
safety-devices,  and  estimates  that  the  Report 
on  this  inquiry  will  have  a  very  wide  circula- 
tion. 

Research  has  been  undertaken  during  the 
year  into  the  incidence  of  trachoma  among 
certain  of  the  North  American  Indians,  and 
the  Society  has  continued  to  co-operate  with 
the  Massachusetts  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary 
in  its  glaucoma  clinic,  following  up  the  cases 
dealt  with  there. 

About  725 ,000  pieces  of  literature  have  been 
circulated  during  the  year,  and  a  large  number 
of  lectures  given.  The  Report  notes  with 
satisfaction  the  recent  International  Ophthal- 
mological  Congress  in  Holland,  and  the  part 
taken  in  it  by  the  American  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Blindness. 


RECENT 
PUBLICATIONS 

The  Employment  of  the  Blind. 

The  first  of  a  series  of  Bulletins  on  "  The 
Employment  of  the  Blind  "  has  been  issued  by 
the  Placement  Committee  of  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind.  The  Committee 
was  formed  in  1927,  and  consists  of  business 
experts,  who  have  placed  their  special 
experience  at  the  disposal  of  the  blind, 
especially  in  order  to  inquire  into  possible 
new  fields  of  employment. 

Their  inquiry  fell  into  five  sections  : 

(1)  Examination  of  workshop  methods  ; 

(2)  Development  of  new  industries  in  existing 
blind  workshops  ; 

(3)  Development  of  new  industries  on  sub- 
contracting basis  ; 

(4)  Discovery  of  processes  suitable  for  the 
blind  in  "  sighted  "  factories  ; 

(5)  Means  of  increasing  blind  entrants  into 
professions  already  known  to  be  suitable, 
or  others  not  hitherto  attempted. 

Of  these  sections,  the  present  Bulletin 
deals  with  only  two  ;  that  of  placement  in 
"  sighted  "  factories,  and  sub-contracting. 

With  regard  to  the  former,  it  treats  of  the 
attitude  of  the  average  blind  man  and  em- 
ployer to  the  experiment,  and  shows  that, 
although  there  are  difficulties,  they  should 
not  be  insuperable.  It  goes  on  to  give 
examples  where  the  experiment  has  actually 
been  made  in  this  country,  and  gives  brief 
details  as  to  wages,  augmentation  and  insur- 
ance. 

With  regard  to  the  development  of  new 
industries  on  a  sub-contracting  basis,  the 
Bulletin  describes  a  very  interesting  experi- 
ment carried  out  at  the  London  Association 
for  Teaching  and  Training  the  Blind,  where 
12  girls  were  for  six  months  engaged  in  a 
repetitive  process  connected  with  telephone 
manufacture.  The  experiment  was  carefully 
observed  by  an  investigator  from  the  National 
Institute  of  Industrial  Psychology,  and  im- 
portant deductions  were  drawn  as  to  the 
effect  of  competition,  the  factors  influencing 
speed,  and  amount  of  output  ;  important 
tables  of  statistics  relating  to  these  points  are 
appended  to  the  Bulletin. 

The  Committee  so  far  claims  only  to  have 
laid  foundations  and  cleared  the  ground  for 
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further  research  ;  but  the  Bulletin  shows  the 
nature  of  the  problems  to  be  faced,  and  future 
issues  will  still  further  develop  the  matters 
under  consideration. 

Prevention  of  Blindness. 

The  Union  of  Counties  Associations  for  the 
Blind  held  its  annual  meeting  on  the  22nd 
November,  1929,  when  a  paper  was  read  by 
Dr.  Cridland,  the  English  representative  on 
the  Executive  Committee  of  the  International 
Association  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness. 

He  gave  an  interesting  account  of  the  chief 
movements  in  the  past  for  the  prevention  of 
blindness,  first  referring  to  the  work  of  Pro- 
fessor Fuchs  of  Vienna,  and  to  that  carried 
out  by  the  National  Society  for  the  Prevention 
of  Blindness  in  the  United  States,  then  re- 
lating what  is  being  done  in  this  country,  and 
finally  dealing  with  the  question  as  a  vital 
international  one  ;  in  this  connection  he 
described  the  work  of  the  newly  formed  Inter- 
national Association,  which  has  its  secretariat 
in  Paris,  and  acts  as  a  clearing  house  for  all 
agencies  interested  in  the  conservation  of 
sight. 
Canadian  Propaganda. 

The  Canib  Nezvsheet  is  a  new  venture  of 
the  Canadian  Institute  for  the  Blind,  and  is 
to  give  a  monthly  summary  of  the  activities  of 
the  Institute  throughout  the  Dominion. 

Among  the  most  interesting  of  these 
noted  in  the  first  number  is  an  attempt  to 
overcome  the  lack  of  suitable  provision  for 
blind  employees  in  sighted  factories  under  the 
existing  Workmen's  Compensation  Acts.  A 
draft  "  Blind  Workmen's  Compensation  Act  " 
has  been  prepared  by  the  Assistant  General 
Secretary  of  the  Institute,  and  submitted  to 
the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  and 
the  Ontario  Workmen's  Compensation  Board. 
Both  bodies  approve  of  the  suggested 
measure,  and  there  seems  every  hope  that  it 
may  be  adopted  in  Ontario  and  possibly  later 
in  other  provinces.  It  is  proposed  that  the 
employer  shall  pay  the  normal  contribution 
for  blind  as  for  seeing  employees,  and  that 
responsibility  for  accidents  in  excess  of  a 
certain  sum  shall  be  assumed  by  the  Govern- 
ment through  the  Workmen's  Compensation 
Board. 

In  the  second  issue,  placement  work  still 
occupies  much  of  the  time  and  energy  of  the 
Institute,  which  "  is  now  the  largest  operator 
of  industrial  lunch  stands  and  cafetarias 
in  the  country." 


The  prevention  of  the  sale  of  spectacles  by 
mail-order  houses  is  a  matter  to  which  the 
Institute  is  specially  directing  its  activity  at 
the  present  time,  and  is  obviously  one  of 
great  importance.  It  had  been  hoped  that  the 
necessary  amendments  to  the  Optometry  Act 
required  to  bring  this  about  would  have  been 
passed  by  a  Committee  recently  set  up  to  deal 
with  the  matter,  but  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of 
the  Institute  these  hopes  have  been  dis- 
appointed. A  further  special  Parliamentary 
Committee  has,  however,  been  set  up,  and  the 
Institute  thinks  that  action  in  the  matter 
may  be  taken  in  193 1,  and  will  make  every 
effort  in  this  connection. 

New  Braille  Musical  Magazine. 

Recently  the  first  issue  of  a  new  musical 
magazine,  the  Musical  Review  for  the  Blind, 
appeared  simultaneously  in  Paris  and  New 
York.  The  Paris  version  is  in  French,  the 
U.S.A.  version  in  English,  and  the  paper  is 
published  by  the  American  Braille  Press.  It 
is  distributed  all  over  the  world  for  an  annual 
"  registration  fee  "  (for  all  Braille  publications 
of  the  Press)  of  fifty  cents,  or  its  equivalent, 
and  10,000  specimen  copies  have  been  sent 
out.  One-third  of  the  magazine  is  edited  in 
America  by  Mr.  Louis  W.  Rodenberg,  head 
of  the  Department  of  Music  at  the  Illinois 
State  School  for  the  Blind,  and  the  other  two- 
thirds  by  M.  Georges  Raverat,  in  Paris.  It  is 
hoped  that  future  issues  will  contain  one  or 
more  musical  compositions. 

Education  in  Yugo-Slavia. 

"  L'education  des  aveugles  en  Yougo- 
slavie  "  gives  an  interesting  account  of  the 
work  done  in  three  special  institutions  for  the 
blind,  and  especially  in  that  directed  by  M. 
Ramadanovitch  at  Zemun. 

Children  receive  kindergarten  training  at 
Zemun  from  the  age  of  four,  and  then  pass 
through  the  different  departments  of  the 
school  to  technical  or  professional  training. 
The  technical  training  includes  brush-making, 
piano-tuning,  basket-making,  and  the  making 
of  special  shoes  worn  by  the  peasantry  ;  the 
latter  trade  is  one  claimed  to  be  specially 
suitable  to  the  blind,  and  one  in  which  the 
blind  man  can  compete  successfully  with  the 
sighted. 

There  is  an  institution  for  blind  girls  in 
Belgrade  connected  with  the  Zemun  institu- 
tion, and  knitting,  brush-making,  and  bee- 
keeping are  carried  on  there. 
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ACHIEVEMENTS 
OF  THE  BLIND 

A  Successful  Pianist. 

Miss  Eileen  Donohue,  a  blind  girl,  won 
a  silver  cup  for  pianoforte  accompaniment 
at  the  Sligo  Music  Competition. 

Dr.  Whitfield  as  Labour  Candidate. 

The  National  Executive  of  the  Labour 
Party  has  endorsed  the  selection  by  the 
Marylebone  Trades  and  Labour  Council  of 
Dr.  Ernest  Whitfield,  the  well-known  blind 
musician,  as  prospective  Parliamentary 
Labour  candidate  for  the  St.  Marylebone 
Division. 

Miss  K.  E.  Blake's  Appointment. 

Miss  K.  E.  Blake,  L.R.A.M.,  A.L.C.M., 
formerly  a  pupil  at  the  Royal  Normal  College 
for  the  Blind,  London,  has  been  successful  in 
obtaining  the  appointment  as  Assistant  Music 
Mistress  at  the  Glamorgan  County  Institution 
for  the  Blind,  Bridgend  (Principal  :  Mr.  F. 
E.  Hewitt).    Miss  Blake  is  totally  blind. 

Basket  Maker's  Success. 

Mr.  E.  F.  Lee,  of  Nursery  Road,  Bemerton, 
won  a  medal  for  basket  work  last  month  at  the 
County  Arts  and  Crafts  Exhibition  at  Devizes. 
This  is  not  the  first  time  Mr.  Lee,  who  is 
blind,  has  been  successful  with  his  work, 
which  is  of  a  high  order  of  excellence.  He 
specialises  in  tradesmen's  baskets. 

First  Place. 

Miss  Olive  M.  Stead,  pupil  of  the  York- 
shire School  for  the  Blind,  York,  gained  first 
place  for  Junior  Piano,  Solo  Class  for 
Children  under  14,  in  the  Yorkshire  Choral 
and  Instrumental  Competitions  held  at  York 
on  May  5th.  She  gained  first  place  in  the 
same  section  last  year.  The  test  pieces  were  : 
Rondo  from  Sonata  in  C,  Mozart,  and  "  I 
know  a  little  Maiden,"  Grieg.  The  Judge 
was  Mr.  Peebles  Conn. 

A  Unique  Success. 

Mr.  William  Park  Jones  has  recently 
realised  a  cherished  desire  by  graduating  as 
Minister  after  a  most  successful  career  as  a 
Divinity  student  at  Aberdeen.  He  is  28  years 
of  age. 


Mr.  Jones,  who  has  been  deprived  of  eye- 
sight from  infancy,  received  his  elementary 
education  at  Ruthrieston  Public  School, 
where  a  special  class  was  reserved  for  the  in- 
struction of  blind  children.  At  an  early 
stage  of  his  life  he  expressed  a  strong  desire 
to  become  a  Minister  of  the  Church. 

He  took  his  qualifying  examination  along 
with  sighted  children,  and  passed  on  to  a 
course  of  secondary  education.  This  he 
pursued  at  the  Central  Higher  Grade  School, 
Aberdeen,  and  completed  the  course  at  the 
Scottish  College  for  the  higher  education  of 
the  blind,  West  Craigmillar,  Edinburgh. 

In  1923  he  sat  the  University  Preliminary 
Examination,  and  matriculated  at  Aberdeen 
University  in  October  of  the  same  year.  In 
this  respect  Mr.  Jones  was  a  pioneer,  as 
never  before  had  a  blind  candidate  gone 
through  this  University.  In  the  summer  of 
1926  he  graduated  Master  of  Arts,  the  sub- 
jects comprising  his  degree  being  :  Latin, 
Logic,  English  Literature  (Ordinary  and 
Advanced),  History,  Moral  Philosophy,  Com- 
parative Psychology. 

In  1928  he  gained  the  Mackenzie  Prize 
which  was  open  to  the  four  Universities  of 
Scotland.  The  Professors  under  whom  he 
sat  all  expressed  their  agreeable  surprise  upon 
the  work  Mr.  Jones  had  done.  Mr.  Jones 
made  many  friends  at  the  University  and 
entered  into  the  social  and  intellectual  life  of 
the  students — which  is  an  education  in  itself — 
with  the  wholehearted  enthusiasm  which  so 
happily  characterises  all  his  activities. 

Mr.  Jones  passed  on  to  the  Divinitv  Hall 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland  in  the  same  year  as 
he  obtained  his  degree,  and  since  then  he  has 
followed  the  course  of  his  career  with  much 
success.  While  studying  for  the  Ministry  he 
was  continuously  associated  with  Church 
work.  He  read  the  lessons  and  assisted  at  St. 
Ninian's  for  three  years,  and  during  the  last 
year  of  his  studentship  he  was  Assistant  at 
St.  Colm's  Church. 

He  has  taken  a  keen  interest  in  the  welfare 
of  the  blind  of  Aberdeen,  and  has  been  a 
member  of  many  Committees. 

Standing  as  he  does,  on  the  threshold  of 
his  life's  work,  we  wish  him  every  success 
and  believe  he  will  go  far  in  his  calling.  His 
career  is  a  striking  testimony  to  the  great 
power  and  influence  of  an  inward  vision, 
bravely  conceived,  consistently  pursued,  and 
faithfully  retained. 
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Being  particulars  oj  men 
and  women  who  are  word- 
ing in  different  parts  oj 
the  world  for  the  benefit 
and  welfare  of  the  blind 


IN  THE  BLIND  WORLD 

Coates,  William  H.,  B.A.,  C.S.M.M.G.  Born  1902,  at  Charlton-on-Otmoor,  Oxon. 
Educated  at  The  Royal  Institution  for  the  Blind,  Birmingham,  Worcester  College  for  the  Blind, 
and  Queen's  College,  Oxford  ;  afterwards  received  training  in  massage  at  the  National  Institute 
School  of  Massage  ;  in  1927,  opened  a  Clinic  in  Oxford,  and  has  now  established  a  practice 
among  members  of  the  University.  Recreations  :  walking,  rowing,  swimming,  writing,  reading, 
lecturing  and  chess.     Address  :   30,  Banburv  Road,  Oxford. 

Gothwaite,  Hilda,  lost  her  sight  just  before  six  years  of  age  ;  educated  at  Henshaw's  Blind 
School,  Manchester,  specialising  in  music;  at  18  trained  as  a  masseuse  under  Dr.  Fletcher 
Little,  endeavouring  to  build  up  a  practice  in  Huddersfield  and  Mirfield  for  about  eight  years 
when  she  moved  to  Beckenham,  Kent  ;  trained  again  under  the  auspices  of  the  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind  in  order  to  obtain  the  certificate  of  what  was  then  the  Incorporated  Society  of 
Trained  Masseuses  ;  succeeding  in  doing  so  in  March,  191S  ;  from  June,  1918,  to  the  end  of 
March,  1919,  at  the  Red  Cross  Elospital,  Beckenham  ;  from  April,  1919,  to  Dec,  1923,  at  the 
Ministry  of  Pensions'  Clinic  in  Beckenham  ;  from  Jan.,  1924,  to  the  present  date,  working  up 
a  private  practice  in  Dewsbury  and  District,  opening  a  clinic  in  Dewsbury  in  Oct.,  1926  ;  before 
attaining  her  professional  position,  employed  regularly  as  a  copyist  and  proof-reader  by  the 
National  Library  for  the  Blind.    Address  :    12,  King  Street,  Mirfield. 

Robinson,  Jean,  b.  26th  November,  1896,  at  Blackheath,  S.E.  Totally  blind  ;  educated  at 
St.  Helen's  School,  Blackheath,  and  Somerville  College,  Oxford  ;  2nd  Class  honours.  History  ; 
B.A.  1920  ;  Economics  Diploma  with  distinction,  1921  ;  M.A.  1923  ;  entered  Mary  Ward 
Settlement,  1922-1930  ;  became  a  Member  of  its  Council,  1922  ;  Member  of  the  following  : 
League  of  Nations  Union,  Hon.  Sec,  Byfleet  Branch,  1922  ;  St.  Pancras  C.C.H.F.,  1924  ; 
Evincing  St.  Children's  Care  Committee,  1926  ;  Council  of  Social  Service,  1926  ;  Extension 
Sub-Committee,  Girl  Guide  Assoc,  1929  ;  St.  Pancras  Charity  Organization  Society,  1923  ; 
Middlesex  Association  for  the  Blind,  1928  ;  Surrey  Voluntary  Association  for  the  Blind,  1928  ; 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  Executive  Council,  Education  &  Research  and  General  Purposes 
Committees,  Publications  and  Homes  Sub-Committees,  1929  ;  National  L.ibrary  for  the  Blind, 
Executive  and  General  Purposes  Committees,  1929  ;  Co-Editor  of  The  Venture,  1929.  Address  : 
"  Burford,"  Elmstead  Road,  West  Byfleet,  Surrey. 

Rodenberg,  L.  W.,  b.  1891  ;  blinded  by  accident,  1901  ;  graduated  from  the  State  school, 
191 1  ;  general  musical  and  literary  training  ;  employed,  19 13,  as  printer,  Illinois  School  for  the 
Blind  ;  active  in  state  and  national  work  for  the  blind  ;  author  of  1925  Key  to  Braille  Music 
Notation  ;  delegate  to  Paris  conference  on  music  in  1929  to  represent  American  I7oundation 
for  the  Blind  ;  accepted  assistant  editorship  of  Musical  Review  for  the  Blind,  American  Braille 
Press;  inventor  of  bar-over-bar  style,  vocal  "sight"  method,  and  simplified  Tonic  Sol-fa.  Address: 
Illinois  School  for  the  Blind,  Jacksonville,  Illinois,  U.S.A. 


Personalia.  Errata. 

The  following  have  been  elected  Members  The  statement   on   page   71    in   the  April 

of   the   Executive    Council    of   the    National  issue  of  The  New  Beacon  that  "  the  deficit 

Institute  for  the  Blind  : —  on  the  Home  Teacher's  Examination  will  be 

M„      A      t       tj-~       Arr      -wa       r>c  met  in  future  by  the  Board  of  Education," 

r.    A.    L.    binns,    ALL.,    ALA.,    B.Sc  ;  ,       ,  ,  ,     ..  J,        ,   r   ■  i-kt.-i 

Alderman  W.  W.  Kelland  ;  Captain  C.  W.  M.  S£?"ld   read'       *he.   £ficitf  on   ^e    Na!T 

Plenderleath,  R.N.  (retired),  C.B.E.  Diploma  for  Blind  Pianoforte  Tuners    Ex- 

animation    will    be    met    by    the    Board    of 

Mr.    B.   J.    Evans  has  been  appointed  to  Education."    The  words  "  Home  Teachers  " 

the    General    Purposes     Committee    of    the  should  be  deleted  in  line  nine  from  bottom, 

National  Institute.  second  column,  page  67. 
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FIFTY    YEARS    OF    SERVICE    TO    THE    BLIND. 


SUCH  is  the  record  of  Miss  Edith 
Howell,  who  is  still  vigorously 
at  work  as  a  highly-skilled 
Music-reader  at  the  National 
Institute. 
The  late  Mr.  William  Ed- 
ward Howell,  Miss  Howell's 
father,  was  the  first  Braille  proof-reader 
(literature)  engaged  by  Dr.  T.  R.  Armitage, 
the  founder  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Blind 
Association  (now  the  National  Institute), 
when  he  established  his  first  Braille  printing 
press  at  his  house  in  Cambridge  Square, 
London,  W.  Commencing  in  1880,  Miss 
Howell  voluntarily  assisted  her  father  (who 
had  become  blind  at  the  age  of  36),  but  in 
1888  Dr.  Armitage  engaged  her  whole  time 
services  at  a  remuneration. 

In  1902,  when  the  British  and  Foreign 
Blind  Association  was  transferred  to  Great 
Portland  Street,  Miss  Howell  was  retained, 
and  in  1903  she  was  appointed  as  a  Music- 
reader. 

In  1930,  therefore,  Miss  Howell  completes 
her  Jubilee  Year  of  valuable  and  conscientious 


work  for  the  blind,  of  which  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century  has  been  devoted  to  the 
musical  side  of  the  publication  work  of  the 
National  Institute. 

This  type  of  work  calls  for  a  sound  know- 
ledge of  both  the  Staff  and  Braille  Music- 
Notation  systems,  for  everything  in  Braille 
music  transcription  depends  upon  the  reader's 
skill  and  experience  in  the  method  of  "  dic- 
tating "  from  the  ink-print  copy  in  the  correct 
"  Braille  "  idiom,  an  accomplishment  difficult 
to  acquire,  and,  in  Miss  Howell's  case,  made 
all  the  more  arduous  by  the  many  improve- 
ments and  revisions  of  the  Braille  music- 
notation  system  which  have  taken  place  since 
she  first  took  up  this  special  class  of  work. 

It  is  impossible  even  to  estimate  how  many 
of  the  works  now  available  in  Braille  on  the 
National  Institute's  Music  Catalogue  have,  in 
the  first  instance,  been  "  dictated  "  to  the 
blind  transcriber  by  Miss  Howell,  or  to 
imagine  the  benefits  enjoyed  by  blind 
musicians  and  students  everywhere  by  her 
long  and  skilful  labours  in  the  cause  of 
Braille  Music. 


ANNOUNOMMS 


NATIONAL    INSTITUTE    FOR    THE    BLIND. 

NEW    PUBLICATIONS. 

MUSIC. 

The  prices  of  the  following  pieces  of  music  are  subject 
to  a  reduction  of  three-quarters  for  the  blind  resident 
in  the  British  Isles  and  throughout  the  British  Empire. 
The  minimum  price  is  (id.  per  copv. 
CHURCH—  s.   d. 

10.173  Handel.      "Tune   the    Soft    Melodious 

Lute,"  Soprano  Recit.  and  Air,  from 
"  Judas  Maccabaeus,"  A  ;  D  sharp 
—A* 2     0 

10.174  Handel.     "  What  though  I  trace  each 

herb  and   flower,"   Alto   Recit.   and 
Air,  from  "  Solomon,"  E  ;   C — E1    .  .      2     0 
ORGAN 

10.175  Battishill,    J.      "  Andante   in   A  "    and 

"  Alia  Marcia  in  B  flat  "       ..  .  .      2     0 

10.176  Porter,  A.  P.    "  Chanson.de  Nuit "    ..     2     0 

10.177  Sower  butts,  J.  A.    Carillon  in  A  flat    ..      2     0 
PIANO 

10.178  Bath,    Hubert.      "  Serenade-Berceuse  "     2     0 

10.179  Carse,     Adam.       "  Toy-land     Tunes," 

Book  II  (a  collection  of  easy  tunes)     2     0 

10.180  Cowen,    F.    H.      "Minuet    d'  Amour " 

(Old  English  Dance) 2     0 

10.181  Farjeon,  H.    Melody  in  A  flat  .  .  ..2     0 

10.182  Kceneman.     "  Song  of  the  Volga  Boat- 

men "  (Piano  Solo  ;  Song,  with 
simplified  accompaniment  ;  Violin 
and  'Cello) 2     0 

10.183  Mendelssohn.   "Andante  "  and  "  Presto 

Agitato"  3     8 


10,180 
10,187 


DANCE 

10,188 


Rebikoff.        "Mood     Sketches"      (Ten 

Pieces) 
Rowley,  Alec  (arr.  by).     "  David  of  the 

White  Rock  "  and  "  Adieu  to  Dear 

Cambria  " 
Smith,  H.  E.     "The  Squirrel  Dance" 
London  College  of  Music.    Examination. 

Primary-Preparatory  Manual,   Book 

4,    containing    Scales,    Studies    and 

Piece,  edited  by  G.  Augustus  Holmes 

and  Frederick  J.  Kara 


A.ger,  M.  "  Happy  days  are  here  again" 
(from  "  Chasing  Rainbows  "),  Song 
Fox-Trot  

10.189  Burke,  J.     "  Painting  the  Clouds  with 

Sunshine  "  (from  "  The  Gold  Diggers 
of  Broadway  "),  Song  Fox-Trot 

10.190  Carlton,    H.      "  Mickey   Mouse,"    Song 

Fox-Trot 

10.191  Mayerl,     B.       "  Indispensable     You  " 

(from  "  Silver  Wings  "),   Song  Fox- 
Trot      


SONGS 

10,192 


10,193 
10,194 


Brahms.     "  The  Little  Sandman,"  A  ; 
E— F1 

Elgar.  "  The  Poet's  Life,"  F  ;  D— G> 
Greville,    Ursula.      "  My    Sweet    Little 

Darling,"  C  sharp  minor  ;  D — E1 .  . 
Harris,  Cuthbert.     "  Through  Darkness 

to     the     Dawning  "     (Sacred),     D  ; 

C— F' 
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10.196  Hughes,  Herbert  (arr.  by).     "  Down  by 

the  Sallv  Gardens,"  E  flat  ;    E— F1 

10.197  Ireland,  J      "  Bed  in  Summer,"  F  ;   C 

Di  

Meyerbeer         "O      Tender      Shadow." 
Soprano    \ir.    from    "  Dinorah,"   C  : 


10.19! 


c— c 


>arted,"   B   Bat 

Le   Trottv    Way 


10.199  O'Neill,   Norman,     "  I 

C— F'    .. 

10.200  Shaw,    Martin.      "  Litt 

tail  "  (Unison.  Song)  ..  ..  ..2     0 

DUET 

In, 201  Baynton-Power,  H.  "  O  Man  of  Sor- 
rows "  (for  High  and  Low  Voice)     .  .      2     0 

BRAILLE    BOOKS. 

The  prices  of  the  following  publications  are  subject 
to  a  reduction  of  two-thirds  for  the  blind  resident  in 
the   British   Isles  and  throughout  the  British  Empire. 

per  vol. 

8,745  Bargain  in  the  Kremlin.  A  (from  "Little 
Novels  of  Nowadays  ")  by  Philip 
Gibbs.  Grade  2,  Pocket  Size,  Inter- 
pointed.  Paper  Covers  .  .  .  .      .'!     3 

S,744  Beggar  of  Berlin,  The  (from  "  Little 
Novels  of  Nowadays"),  by  Philip 
Gibbs.  Grade  2,  Pocket  Size,  Inter- 
pointed,  Paper  Covers  .  .  .  .      2     !i 

8,747  Castle  of  Arusberg,  The  (from  "  Little 
Novels  of  Nowadays  "),  by  Philip 
Gibbs.  Grade  2,  Pocket  Size,  Inter- 
pointed,  Paper  Covers  .  .  ..29 
Ki.0.51  Eye,  The,  by  G.  G.  Wray,  M.D.,  Ch.B ., 
'  D.P.H.  Grade  2,  Pocket  Size.  Inter- 
pointed,  Paper  Covers            .  .  .  .      0     9 

8.752  Game  of   Poverty,   The   (from   "  Little 

Novels  of  Nowadays"),  by  Philip 
Oibbs.  Grade  2,  Pocket  Size.  Inter- 
pointed,  Paper  Covers  .  .  .  .      3     li 

8.750  Gentleman  of  the  Old  School,  A  (from 

"  Little  Novels  of  Nowadays"),  by 
Philip  Gibbs.  Grade  2,  Pocket  Size, 
Interpointed,  Paper  Covers  .  .  ..26 

8,611  Haunted  Man,  The,  and  The  Ghost's 
Bargain,  by  Charles  Dickens.  Grade 
2,  Large  Size,  Interpointed,  Cloth 
Boards  .  .  .  .  . .  ..93 

8,74s  House  with  the  Spare  Bedrooms,  The 
(from  "  Little  Novels  of  Nowadays"), 
by  Philip  Gibbs.  Grade  2,  Pocket 
Size,  Interpointed,  Paper  Covers     .  .      2     6 

8,758-8,75!)  How  we  got  our  Bible,  bv  J. 
Paterson  Smyth,  B.D.,  Litt.D., 
LL.D.,  D.C.L.  Grade  2,  Large  Size 
Interpointed,   Paper  Covers,   2  vols.     4     (i 

8.753  Mission  in  the  Ruhr,   A  (from  "  Little 

Novels  of  Nowadays"),  by  Philip 
Gibbs.  Grade  2,  Pocket  Size,  Inter- 
pointed, Paper  Covers  .  .  ..33 

8,743  Miss  Smith  of  Smyrna  (from  "  Little 
Novels  of  Nowadays  '■'),  by  Philip 
Gibbs.  Grade  2,  Pocket  Size,  Inter- 
pointed, Paper  Covers  .  .  .  .      3     0 

8,807  Paganism  and  Christianity,  by  Rev. 
Alfred  Thomas,  M.A.,  F.R.S.L., 
F.Ph.S.  Grade  2,  Large  Size,  Inter- 
pointed, Paper  Covers  .  .  6     6 

8,742  Stranger  in  the  Village,  The  (from 
"  Little  Novels  of  Nowadays"),  by 
Philip  Gibbs.  Grade  2,  Pocket  Size. 
Interpointed.  Paper  Covers .  .  ..      3     0 

8.751  Turkish  Delight  (from  "  Little  Novels 

of  Nowadays  "),  by  Philip  Gibbs. 
Grade  2,  Pocket  Size,  Interpointed, 
Paper  Covers  ...  .  .  .  .  3     0 


8,740     Visions  of  Yvonne,  The  (from  ".  little/., ,  vol 
Novels   of   Nowadays  "),    by   Philip     s.    d. 
Gibbs.     Grade  2,  Pocket  Size,  Inter- 
pointed, Paper  Covers  .  .  .  .      3     3 

8,749  Wells  of  Truth,  The  (from  "Little 
Novels  of  Nowadays  ").  by  Philip 
Gibbs.  Grade  2,  Pocket  Size,  Inter- 
pointed, Paper  Covers  .  .  .  .      I!      0 

MOON    BOOKS. 

The  prices  of  the  following  publications  arc  subject 
to  a  reduction  of  two-thirds  for  the  blind  resident  in 
the   British  Isles  and  throughout  the    British  Empire. 

per  vol. 
s.    d. 
2, 930-2, 042     The  Ship  of  Coral,  by  H.  de  Vere 

Stacpoole,  7  vols.  (Limited  Edition)    12     0 
2,943-2,948     Peter's  Mother,  by  Mrs.  Henry  de 

la  Pasture,  0  vols.  (Limited  Edition)   12     0 
2,949-2,951     Through    the    Postern    Gate,    by 
Florence    Barclay,   3    vols.    (1  imited 
Edition)  .  .  .  .  .  .  ..120 

NATIONAL    INSTITUTE    STUDENTS*    LIBRARY. 
ADDITIONS. 
CLASSICS.  vols. 

Aeschylus.      Agamemnon.      Trans,    by    Gilbert 

Murray ..  ..  1 

ENGLISH    LITERATURE. 

Conrad,  J.     Personal  Record         2 

HISTORY. 


idwi 


LAW. 

Blyth,  E.  E.     Analysis  of  Snell's  Equity 
Pratt,   Bickertpn.     Conveyancing  Practice 
Rowe.  M.  E.     Cases  on  Contract 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

POETRY    AND    DRAMA. 

Dane,  Clement.      Will  Shakespeare 

Massinger,  Philip.     New  Way  to  Pay  Old  Debts 

Massinger,  Philip.     Duke  of  Milan 

Shaw,  G.  B.      Doctor's  Dilemma 

Tagore,  R.     Sacrifice 

Various  Author..     One-Act  Plays  of  To-Day    .  . 
PSYCHOLOGY. 

Vveling,  !•'.     Directing  Mental  Energy  .. 

Myers,  C.  S.     Industrial  Psychology  '    .. 
SCIENCE. 

Lodge.  Sir  ohvci.      Energy  

THEOLOGY    AND    RELIGION. 

Seven  Oxford  Men.     Foundations  ot   Belief 

Smith.  (,.  Adam.     Look  of   the  Twelve  Prophets 

NATIONAL    LIBRARY    FOR    THE    BLIND. 
ADDITIONS     APRIL,  1930. 
FICTION. 

Adair,  C.     Qualities  of  Mercy 

Andrews,  Mary,  K.  S.  Lost  Commander  ;  Flor- 
ence Nightingale  

Barnes-Grundy,  Mabel.     Sleeping  Dogs 

Beach,  Rex.     Winds  of  Chance   .. 

Benson,  R    H.     Necromancers    .. 

Bottome,  Phyllis.     Wild  Grapes 

Bowen,  Marjorie.     Mr.  Washington 

Brock,  L.     Slip-Carriage  Mystery 

Brown,  John.      Pet  Marjorie 

Buchan,  John.      Runagates  Club 

Burke,  T.  East  of  Mansion  House  (Short 
Stories) 

Chipperfield,  R.  O.     Above  Suspicion    .. 

Christie,  Agatha.  Poirot  Investigates  (Short 
Stories) 
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Christie,  May.     Gilded  Rose        4 

Clouston  J.  Storer.     jade's  Progress      .  .    ■       .  .  3 
Crofts,  F.  \Y.    Inspector  French  and  the  Cheyne 

Mystery    .  .           .  .           .  .           .  .           .  .        '  .  .  4 

Crompton,  Richmal.     William  again       ..           ..  3 

Deeping,  Warwick.     Suvla  John             .  .          .  .  5 

Dodd,  Catherine.     Scarlet  Gables            .  .           .  .  3 

Drury,  W.  P.     Flag-Lieutenant  in  China          .  .  3 

Erskine,  J.     Penelope's  Man        ..           ..           ..  2 

Farnol,  J.     Gvfford  of  Weare      ..           ..           ..  0 

Fletcher,  J.  S.     Golden  Spur 4 

Forster,  E.  M.     Howards  End     .  .           .  .           ...  6 

Gates,  M.     Black  Pirate 2 

Hine,  Muriel.     The  Hurcotts        .  .           .  .           .  .  5 

Howard.  Keble.     God  in  the  Garden      .  .           .  .  3 

Kaye-Smith,  S.     The  Village  Doctor      .  .           .  .  3 

Locke,  W.  J.    Glory  of  Clementina  Wing          .  .  5 

Mason,  A.  E.  W.     Lawrence  Clavering               .  .  5 

Mayne,  Ethel  C.    Nine  of  Hearts  (Short  Stories)  2 

Maxwell,  W.  B.     Himself  and  Mr.  Raikes          .  .  5 

Maxwell,  W.  B.     We  forget  because  we  must.  .  5 

Miln,  Louise  J.     Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sen          .  .           .  .  5 

Milne,  A.  A.     Once  a  Week  (from  "  Punch  ")  . .  4 

Montgomery,  L.  M.     Anne  of  the  Island           .  .  4 

Noyes,  A.     Return  of  the  Scare-crow      .  .           .  .  3 

Onions,  O.     Painted  Face,  and  Other  Stories  .  .  4 

Riley,  W.     Laycock  of  Lonedals             .  .           .  .  6 

Rosman,  Alice  G.     Visitors  to  Hugo       .  .           .  .  4 

"  Sapper."     Temple  Tower           .  .           .  .           .  .  4 

Saunders,  Mrs.  B.      Dimity  Hall 5 

Saunders,  Mrs.  B.     Saints  in  Society      .  .           .  .  4 

Spero,  L.     Lovely  Ladies               .  .           ..           ..  4 

Stern,  G.  B.     Thunderstorm        3 

"  Story  Teller,"  April,  1929.     Three  Stories  from  1 

Sutcliffe,  H.     Kingfisher  Blue 4 

Sutcliffe,  H.     Storm           4 

Wallace,  Edgar.     Valley  of  Ghosts         .  .           .  .  4 
Webb,  Mary.      \rmour  wherein  he  trusted,  and 

Other  Stories       .  .           .  .           .  .           .  .           .  .  2 

Wharton,  Elith.     The  Children                ..           ..  5 

Williamson,  H.     Pathway            .  .          .  .           .  .  7 

Wodehouse,  P.  G.     Gentleman  of  Leisure          .  .  4 

Woolf,  Virginia.     Orlando            .  .           .  .           .  .  4 

Yates,    Dornford.      Maiden    Stakes,    and    Other 

Stories      .  .           .  .           .  .           .  .           .  .           .  .  4 

Young,  F.  Brett. 
Zweig,  A.  (Trans. 

Grischa     .  . 


Young  Physician 
E.  Sutton).    Case  of  Sergeant 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

"  Alpha  of  the  Plough."     Many  Furrows 
Baldwin,  Stanley.     Our  Inheritance 
Bazin,  R     Sons  of  the  Church    .  . 
*Beebe,  W.     Arcturus  Adventure 
Brackett,    O.      English    Furniture    (Benn's    Six- 
penny Library) 
Braclfield,  B.     Little  Book  of  the  I.L.O.  (E.  W. 

Austin  Memorial) 
Brown,    Beatrice,   C.      Anne   Stuart — Queen    of 

England 

Darton,  F.  J.  H      J.  M.  Barric 

Fortescue,    Sir    J.      Vicissitudes    of    Organized 

Power  (Romanes  Lecture,  1929)  .  . 

*Flags  of  the  Nations 
Ludwig,  E.     (Trans.     E.     C.     Mayne).       Kaiser 

Wilhelmll  

Martindale,  C.  C.    Vocation  of  Aloysius  Gonzaga 
Mendl,  R.  W.  S.     Appeal  of  Jazz  (E.  W.  Austin 

Memorial)  

Monteith,  Mary  E.     Fringe  of  Immortality 
Murry  J.  Middleton.     Countries  of  the  Mind     .  . 
Nichols,  Beverley.     Twenty-five 
Ogg,   D.      The    Reformation   (Benn's   Sixpenny 

Library) 
Oxford  and  Asquith,   Earl  of.     Fifty  Years  of 

Parliament 
*  Produced  by  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind. 


Rashhall,  II.     Principles  an  I  Precepts  (Sermons) 
Robson,  E.  I.      Wayfarer  on  the  Seine 
Roydon,   A.   Maude.      Frieniship  of  God   (Ser- 
mons) 
Smyth,     I     Paterson.      How    God    Inspired    the 

Bible         

Smyth,    |.   Paterson;     Our  Bible  in  the  Making 
Somervell,  D.  C.     English  Thought  in  the  XIX 

juvenile! 

Crockett,  S.  R.     Sir  Toady  Crusoe 

Skipper,    Mervyn.      The   Meeting-Pool— A    Tale 
of  Borneo 

Wilson,  H.  A.     The  Master  and  His  Lriends     .  . 
FOREIGN. 

Caesar,    Julius.      De    Bello    GaDico,    Book    VII 
(E.  W.  Austin  Memorial) 

France,  A.     Mannequin  d'Osier 

Tinayre,  Marcelle.     Vie  Amoureuse  de  Madame 
de  Pom  pa  lour 
GRADE    I. 

Murray,  H.  c.     In  Bis  Grip         

MOON. 

Harh.T.     Trumpet-Major         

.Mason,  A.  E.  W.      Watchers  

Millar,  J.  R.      Making  the  Most  of  Life 

Webster,  Jean.      Daddy-Long-Legs 


ADVERTISEMENTS 

POST  WANTED  Eor  a   BASKET  INSTRUCTOR  or  a 

HOME  SUPERVISOR  to  Blind  Institution.  Sighted 
Blind  Experience.  Address  : — B.,  c/o  Editor,  New 
Beacon,  224,  Great  Portland  Street,  W.l. 

COLLEGE    OF    TEACHERS    OF    THE    BLIND. 

NATIONAL    DIPLOMA    FOR    BLIND    PIANOFORTE 

TUNERS. 

The  next  examination  will  be  held  at  Manchester, 
Birmingham  and  London,  on  25th  June,  1930.  Forms 
of  application  can  be  obtained  from  the  Hon.  Registrar 
of  the  College,  224-6-8,  Great  Portland  Street,  London, 
W.l,  and  must  be  returned   not   later  than   15th  June, 


A  lady  living  in  London,  N.W.,  asks  whether  any 
BLIND  MUSICIAN  would  care  to  accept  an  ERARD 
HARP,  which  has  been  in  her  possession  since  1856. 
It  would  require  overhauling  and  re-stringing,  and  some 
other  repairs.  Communications,  in  the  first  instance, 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary,  Music  Depart- 
ment, National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  224,  Great  Poit- 
land  Street,  W.l. 

COUNTY    BOROUGH    OF    DERBY. 

BLIND    PERSONS    ACT,    1920. 

APPOINTMENT   OF    HOME    TEACHER    &    VISITOR. 

Applications  are  invited  for  the  post  of  Female 
(Sighted)  Home  Teacher  and  Visitor  of  Blind  Persons 
at  a  salary  of  £156  per  annum.  Applicants  must  have 
passed  the  Home  Teachers'  Examination  and  the 
person  selected  for  appointment  will  be  required  to  pass 
a  Medical  examination  with  a  view  to  her  possible  in- 
clusion in  the  Superannuation  Scheme  under  the  Local 
Government  and  Other  Officers'  Superannuation  Act, 
1922.  Applications  in  Candidates'  own  handwriting, 
stating  age,  experience  and  qualifications,  accompanied 
by  copies  of  not  more  than  three  recent  testimonials 
must  be  delivered  to  me  endorsed  "  Home  Teacher  and 
Visitor  "  not  later  than  Saturday,  the  31st  instant. 
Town  Clerk's  Office,  G  TREVELYAN  LEE, 

Derby.  Town  Clerk. 


(London  &  St.  Albans),  Ltd.,  22-24,  Fetter  Lane,  London,  EX. i 
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RATIONALISATION     IN    THE    BLIND 

WORLD. 

THE  speech  made  by  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  when  speaking  last  month 
at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Missions  to  Seamen,  has  given  further  impetus 
to  the  process  of  rationalisation  in  charitable  effort,  which,  in  the  form  of 
Unification  of  Collections,  has  already  made  considerable  progress  in  the  world 
of  the  blind.      The  Prince  said  that  he  realised  the  wonderful  work  done  by 
the   Missions  to   Seamen  and  suggested   that  all  such  societies  should  join 
together. 
"  I  wish  to-day,"  he  added,  "  I  were  taking  the  chair  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  a  society 
which  embraced  this  and  all  other  societies  with  similar  aims  and  aspirations.     It  would  lead 
to  even  greater  efficiency,  to  no  overlapping,  and  would  be  far  more  economical  and  satisfactory 
for  a  generous  public. 

"  This  is  only  a  suggestion  thrown  out  in  the  hope  that  some  day  such  an  amalgamation 
may  be  brought  about." 

The  structure  of  the  Blind  World,  with  its  many  definitely  local  services  and  the  close 
connection  of  Local  Agencies  with  Local  Authorities,  does  not  permit  of  amalgamation  in  the 
full  sense  of  the  word.  The  policy  of  Unification  of  Collections,  initiated  in  1925  by  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind  with  the  Advisory  Committee's  cordial  approval,  is  being  proved  every 
day  to  be  in  accord  with  the  public  opinion  which  the  Prince  has  so  characteristically  voiced, 
and  the  world  of  the  blind  is  entitled  to  credit  for  having  initiated  the  policy  before  the  rather 
ugly  term  by  which  it  is  now  known  became  prevalent. 

Something  like  three-quarters  of  England  and  Wales  is  now  covered  by  an  agreement 
which  eliminates  competition  in  collections  between  the  National  Institute  and  the  National 
Library  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Local  Agencies  on  the  other.  Negotiations  for  agreements  in 
other  areas  are  going  forward.  Through  the  Greater  London  Fund  a  substantial  advance  has 
been  made  towards  unification  in  the  Metropolitan  area. 

Some  difficult  questions,  however,  remain  for  solution.  Reversal  of  the  policy  is  unthink- 
able. Development  of  it  in  certain  directions  is  both  possible  and  desirable  and  in  the  hope  of 
solving  any  difficulties  which  still  delay  the  completion  of  unification  throughout  the  country, 
the  New  Beacon  is  proposing  to  examine  the  situation  in  a  series  of  articles  which  will  express 
sundry  points  of  view. 
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The  first  of  the  series  is  written  by  Captain 
Pollard,  whose  sterling  work  for  the  London 
Association     for     the     Blind     and     brilliant 


originality  in  tackling  workshop  problems 
entitle  his  views  to  respect,  even  from  those 
who  most  strongly  dissent  from  them. 


A    Criticism    of    the    Unification    of    Collections   Policy. 

By  Captain  G.  POLLARD,  O.R.E. 


My  friend,  Mr.  Purse,  in  his  intensely 
interesting  book,  "  The  Blind  in  Industry," 
paid  very  high  tribute  to  the  voluntary 
Societies  for  the  Blind  that  were  established 
before  or  during  the  middle  of  the  19th 
century,  and,  although  he  does  not  actually 
say  so,  I  like  to  read  into  the  whole  of  his 
Chapter  "  The  Evolution  of  Philanthropy  " 
the  fact  that  the  pioneers  of  the  Blind  Work- 
shops took  as  their  guide  those  ever  command- 
ing, yet  simple,  words  "  Faith  Hope  and 
Love."  Faith  in  their  endeavour,  Hope  for 
the  future,  and  Love  for  their  work. 

But  now  the  modern  feeling  is  rather  to 
laugh  and  belittle  the  difficulties  that  were 
overcome  by  our  forerunners  and  to  forget 
the  never  failing  strength  and  power  of  these 
simple  Saxon  guiding  words. 

To  be  a  leader  in  the  Blind  World  to-day, 
some  word  must  be  found  that  jumps  merrily 
from  the  noun  to  the  verb,  on  to  the  adverb 
and  back  again  to  the  noun,  and,  at  each  hop, 
at  least  one  syllable  must  be  added,  and  of  all 
these  polysyllabic  words,  the  one  productive 
of  the  most  evil  is  Unification. 

It  is  Unsound,  Unfair,  Unnecessary  and 
Unworkable. 

Unification  is  unsound,  because  vast  sums 
will  be  lost  to  the  blind  by  its  application. 
Giving  to  the  blind  is  not  a  tax,  it  is  a  privi- 
lege, and  the  donor  gives  readily  and  willingly 
and  with  joy  in  his  or  her  heart. 

It  is  known  to  all  collectors  that  there  is  a 
large  body  of  people  who  give  to  all  Blind 
Charities  who  appeal  for  help.  They  realise 
that  the  Blind  World  is  large  and  that  its 
members  are  not  for  the  most  part  mobile, 
and  cannot  be  centred.  That  means,  if  they 
are  to  be  properly  looked  after,  a  large  number 
of  voluntary  Agencies  all  over  the  country. 

The  desire  of  such  donors  to  pay  tribute  to 
their  God  is  universal  and  not  bounded  by 
human  land-marks  as  a  hedge,  or  ditch,  or 
even  a  City  wall.  Their  gifts  are  always 
small,  often  less  than  6d.  and  seldom  more 
than  2s.  6d. 

Are  we  going  to  cajole  or  compel  these 
donors  to  limit  their  gifts  to  one  neighbour- 
hood ?    If  we  do,  not  one  penny  more  will  be 
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subscribed  than  was  given  to  the  smallest 
applicant  before. 

There  is  another  large  body  of  givers  who 
are  attracted  to  some  Society  for  the  Blind 
because  they  are  aware,  or  know,  of  the  great 
work  that  it  is  doing.  The  work  that  they 
admire  need  not  be  in  the  same  street,  or 
even  in  the  same  town  in  which  they  live  ; 
it  may  be  miles  away. 

Is  Unification  to  teach  these  men  and 
women  where  they  are  to  send  their  gifts  ? 

Do  not  try  to  dictate  too  much,  or  the 
donors  will  draw  up  their  purse  strings  and 
cry  "  a  plague  on  both  your  houses,"  and  the 
blind  will  lose  the  Guinea  subscriber. 

There  is  also  the  spasmodic  giver.  Some 
good  fortune  has  come  to  him  ;  perhaps  some 
old  forgotten  debt  has  been  paid  ;  an  unex- 
pected legacy  ;  maybe  he  won  on  a  horse,  and 
the  fortunate  collector  is  lucky  to  get  him  at 
the  right  time.  His  money  would  always  go 
locally  if  asked  for;  if  not,  it  goes  North, 
South,  East  or  West,  but  all  for  the  Cause. 

There  are  other  classes  too,  especially  the 
large  subscriber,  but  let  us  pass  on  to  the 
largest  class,  Those  zvho  never  give  anything. 

This  is  the  one  class  that  welcomes  Unifi- 
cation. They  are  selfish  and  are  ashamed  of 
their  selfishness,  and  gladly  seize  on  the  one 
excuse  that  is  put  into  their  mouths.  "  A 
Daniel  come  to  judgment  "  shout  they,  and 
echo  the  cry  as  their  one  excuse. 

This  body  is  large  and  of  course  as  it  has 
votes  naturally  receives  official  recognition, 
as  well  as  from  those  poor  cowards  whose  only 
master  is  the  vox  populi. 

Unification  was  born  to  please  the  lazy  and 
to  appease  the  selfish  and  its  nearest  compari- 
son is  "  a  rosy  apple  rotten  at  the  core." 

Unification  is  unfair.  A  small  boy  was  once 
asked  what  were  the  mechanical  advantages 
of  a  long  handle  to  a  pump,  and  his  reply  was 
that  the  longer  the  handle  the  more  people 
could  pump  and  fill  his  buckets.  Have  we 
not  the  full  force  of  Unification  in  this  story  ? 

Carry  Unification  to  its  logical  conclusion, 
and  in  a  few  years  the  whole  card  index  of  all 
your  subscribers  is  in  the  hands  of  one  Society 
distributing  largesse  as  it  chooses. 
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Believe  me,  or  believe  me  not,  if  we  allow 
this  hateful  thing  to  become  a  power,  in  the 
days  to  come  we  shall  be  scourged  with 
scorpions.    After  all,  is  it  fair  ? 

For  half  a  century,  indeed  for  very  much 
longer,  the  older  Societies  have  borne  the 
heat  and  burden  of  the  day.  They  have 
carried  on  their  shoulders  the  blind  of  the 
whole  country,  they  have  undertaken  respon- 
sibilities in  the  way  of  buildings,  pensions, 
and  other  schemes.  Their  Workshops  are 
full  of  old  and  faithful  servants  who  for  30,  40 
and  50  years  have  regarded  the  Society  for 
whom  they  work  as  their  great  friend  and 
they  still  regard  it  as  their  standby. 

Are  we  to  let  these  workers  and  dependents 
down  ?  Unification  will  come  along  and 
"  cut  away  the  prop  that  doth  support  your 
house,"  and  will  divide  the  support  that  you 
have,  with  hard  work,  gathered  around  you, 
among  untried  Associations  whose  power  of 
doing  good  is  sometimes  in  doubt. 

Last  winter  I  visited  my  old  School.  There 
was  an  Inter-House  Rugger  Match,  one  of  the 
three-quarters  got  the  ball  and  began  to  run 
beautifully,  but  it  was  across  the  field  and  he 
made  no  ground.  "  Run  straight  "  called  out 
the  Games  Master,  "  run  straight."  Thank 
God  for  England  and  its  Playing  Fields  ! 

Are  we  in  the  Blind  World  to  forget  to  act 
straight,  run  straight,  play  with  a  straight  bat, 
look  a  man  or  woman  straight  in  the  face  and 
meet  difficulties  with  shoulders  square  and 
backs  straight,  or  are  we  to  envy  our  neigh- 
bours and  try  and  debase  them  to  our  level  ? 

Unification  is  undignified.  I  have  heard  it 
publicly  stated  by  a  Member  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  another  large  Society  that  he  and  his 
friends  receive  every  morning  10  appeals  from 
different  Blind  Societies  ;  and  we  are  asked 
to  waste  our  time,  which  belongs  to  the  Blind, 
with  such  nonsense. 

I  do  not  happen  to  be  a  Committee  man 
myself,  but  I  have  the  highest  respect  for  all 
my  own  Committee  and  for  large  numbers 
of  Committee  men  of  other  Associations, 
but  if  ever  I  am  elected  to  the  Committee  of 
a  Blind  Society,  and  it  becomes  necessary 
to  draw  attention  to  myself,  I  trust  I  may 
search  for  the  Mantle  of  Elijah  and  not  for 
the  Cap  and  Bells  of  such  foolery  and  false- 
hood. 

Unification  is  unnecessary.  Why  stir  up 
all  this  envy,  hatred,  and  malice  between  the 
Old  and  the  New.  The  old  Societies  have 
their  faults,  which  nobody  denies,  but  they 


had  one  endeavour  in  common,  they  all  tried 
to  the  utmost  to  do  their  best  for  those  they 
undertook  to  help,  and  they  stood  "  four- 
square," after  the  1920  Act  with  the  creation 
of  the  new  bodies  raised  to  look  after  the  well- 
being  of  the  blind  in  different  areas,  in 
showing  their  willingness  to  give  aid,  help  and 
advice  to  the  newly  formed  bodies. 

Granted  that  at  first  the  exponents  of  the 
value  of  the  Village  Pump  and  the  Cock 
Sureness  of  the  local  Lady  Bountiful  did  not 
care  to  receive  any  friendlv  offers,  but  time 
would  have  cured  the  mistakes  on  both  sides 
and  by  now  most,  if  not  all  the  Authorities 
working  for  the  blind,  would  have  been 
in  friendly  touch  with  the  older  Societies  to 
the  untold  benefit  of  the  blind  themselves. 

This  was  coming  slowly  but  surely,  and 
then  came  along  the  exponents  of  Unification. 
"  Come  up  "  said  they  "  to  the  topmost 
pinnacle  of  your  Cathedral  tower  and  I  will 
show  you  the  vast  riches  of  your  area.  All 
this  will  I  give  you,  less  of  course  my  20  or 
25%,  and  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  put  your 
name  to  this  Bond." 

There  is  an  historical  reply  to  this  offer 
which  has  been  found  a  very  safe  moral  axiom 
for  now  nearly  two  thousand  years.  May  we 
not  now  forget  the  lesson  ? 

Unification  is  unworkable  because  it  is 
without  finality.  There  are  at  present  some 
hundreds  of  County  and  Borough  Councils, 
and  these  bodies  are  charged  with  the  care  of 
the  blind  in  their  areas,  but  there  are  also 
many  Boroughs  who  have  not  yet  exercised 
their  right  to  act. 

Is  the  machinery  of  Unification  continu- 
ously to  be  upset,  and  will  it  help  the  smooth 
working  if  the  Borough  Councils  do  not  agree 
to  the  Unification  scheme  ?  One  can  easily 
conceive  innumerable  complications  that 
would  prevent  the  smooth  working,  and 
deservedly  so,  of  this  scheme,  and  indeed  I 
see  only  one  advantage  in  the  whole  idea  and 
that  is  probably  its  intention.  It  would 
necessitate  the  employment  of  a  large  number 
of  sighted  persons,  a  body  certainly  as  large 
as  the  employable  blind  in  this  country. 

It  is  too  late  now  to  expect  the  supporters 
of  Unification  to  throw  up  this  hateful  scheme, 
but  it  would  be  wise  for  all  those  who  have 
joined  it  to  watch  its  working  and  to  be  pre- 
pared to  retire  as  soon  as  it  is  possible,  before 
further  damage  is  done,  and  this  juggernaut 
of  socialism  and  enemy  of  independence  will 
die  of  inanition. 
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HOME  NEWS 

New  Normal  College  Magazine. 

An  ink-print  magazine  will  shortly  be  published  hy  the  Royal  Normal  College  three 
times  a  year.  The  first  number  will  appear  about  July.  The  subscription  will  be  2S.  3d. 
per  annum,  post  free,  and  the  Editor  would  welcome  any  inquiries  at  15,  Bedwardine 
Road,  Upper  Norwood,  S.E.19. 

An  All-Blind  Service. 

An  all-blind  service  was  held  at  All  Saints'  Church,  Adamsdown,  Cardiff,  last  month. 

The  preacher  was  the  Rev.  G.  M.  Llewellyn,  the  blind  Rector  of  Llandow,  Glam- 
organ. The  lessons  were  read  by  a  blind  man,  and  the  organist  and  soloist  were  also 
blind.     There  were  blind  sidesmen  and  blind  collectors. 

The  collections  were  given  to  the  Cardiff  Institute  for  the  Blind. 

Blind  Piano-Tuners  in  Leeds. 

In  connection  with  the  Leeds  Incorporated  Institution  for  the  Blind  and  Deaf  and 
Dumb,  a  department  has  recently  been  created  for  the  employment  of  fully-qualified 
blind  piano-tuners. 

The  committee  are  appealing  for  orders  from  the  citizens  of  Leeds  in  order  to  keep 
the  men  in  employment.  Only  fully  qualified  tuners  are  being  employed,  under  a  sighted 
expert,  and  yearly  contracts  ior  repairs  and  overhauls  are  to  be  undertaken. 

Bolton  Blind  in  Cotton  Carnival. 

The  blind  men  of  Bolton  working  at  the  School  for  the  Blind,  in  conjunction  with  the 
trades  interested  in  cotton,  have  arranged  a  carnival  and  cotton  queen  crowning  for 
July  26th. 

Most  of  the  men  working  at  the  school  are  employed  regularly  in  making  skips  and 
brushes  for  use  in  the  cotton  trade. 

Miss  Gracie  Fields  has  been  asked  to  undertake  the  crowning  of  the  queen,  which 
will  take  place  on  a  ground  capable  of  holding  10,000  people. 

Inauguration  of  "  Talkies  "  at  Leatherhead  School  for  the  Blind. 

On  Thursday,  May  22nd,  the  blind  pupils  of  the  Royal  School  for  the  Blind,  Leather- 
head,  enjoyed  their  first  "  talkie  "  film.  This  is  the  first  instance  of  a  school  show  of 
talking  pictures  for  the  blind,  and  messages  of  congratulation  and  good  will  were  received 
from  Douglas  Fairbanks,  Lupino  Lane,  Donald  Calthrop,  Miss  Joan  Barry,  Miss  Ger- 
trude Lawrence,  Miss  Fay  Compton,  Ivor  Novello,  and  Jack  Hulbert.  Lord  Eustace 
Percy,  Lord  Beaverbrook,  Lord  Ashfield,  Lord  Cunliffe  and  Mrs.  Baldwin  sent  messages 
of  regret  for  absence. 

The  bringing  of  the  "  talkies  "  to  the  school  has  been  for  some  time  the  aim  of  the 
Principal,  the  Rev.  E.  II.  Griffiths,  R.N.  He  himself  has  been  well  acquainted  with 
cinematography  since  the  days  when  he  was  a  Chaplain  in  the  Royal  Navy  and  became 
responsible  for  fitting  cinemas  in  worships.  His  friends  in  the  Navy  have  helped  him 
to  realise  his  ambition  with  gifts  of  money,  and  other  friends  in  the  cinema  industry  have 
helped  him. 

The  talking  equipment  was  made  and  installed  by  the  British  Cinephone  Company. 
The  school  still  needs  about  £200  to  complete  the  cost  of  the  permanent  projector,  which 
it  is  hoped  will  in  future  provide  regular  entertainments  for  the  inmates  of  the  school. 

The  audience  included  about  240  blind  boys  and  girls,  and  there  was  much  pleasurable 
excitement  through  the  entertainment.  One  of  them  well  expressed  the  general  feeling 
of  the  audience  when  she  said  :  "  This  is  one  of  the  happiest  moments  of  our  lives." 
The  English  Cup  Final  (Fox  Film  Company)  and  the  Mickey  Mouse  Cartoon,  The 
Opry  House  and  King — of  the  Khyber  Rifles  (Fox  Film  Company)  were  the  chief  items 
of  the  programme. 
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A  movietone  picture  was  taken  of  the  blind  audience,  who  were  told  afterwards 
that  the  picture  would  be  shown  to  and  heard  by  ten  million  people.  Later,  movietone 
pictures  were  taken  during  speeches  by  the  Principal  (Mr.  Griffiths),  Captain  Sir  Beach- 
croft  Towse,  V.C.,  K.C.V.O.,  C.B.E.,  and  Mr.  David  Jack,  vice-captain  of  the  Arsenal 
football  team,  winners  of  the  Cup  Final.  Loud  though  the  cheers  of  the  blind  audience 
were  for  the  other  speakers,  their  keenness  for  sport  made  their  cheers  for  Mr.  Jack 
louder  still. 

Mr.  W.  G.  Thompson,  the  deputy  chairman  of  the  school,  expressed  special  thanks 
to  the  Fox  Film  Company,  the  British  Cinephone,  Limited,  and  Ideal  Films,  Limited, 
for  their  help. 

Mr.  Griffiths,  in  his  speech,  said  "  The  '  talkies  '  will  make  the  blind  feel  that  they 
can  enjoy  in  their  own  happy  way  what  their  friends  can  enjoy  in  another  way,  and  because 
of  that  they  will  feel  that  they  are  not  left  out  of  any  of  life's  enjoyments." 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  the  proprietors  of  the  Gaiety  Theatre,  Worksop,  have 
intimated  that  blind  persons  will  be  admitted  free  to  the  "  talkies  "  at  that  theatre. 

Increased  Grants  in  Rochdale. 

The  Corporation  grant  to  the  Rochdale  Blind  Society  is  to  be  increased  by  £600 
to  enable  the  weekly  income  of  each  blind  person  in  the  borough  to  be  brought  up  to 
25s.,  and  a  grant  is  also  to  be  made  towards  the  salary  of  a  third  home  teacher. 

Danger  of  Cheap  Spectacles. 

Attention  is  drawn  to  the  harmful  effect  of  the  largely  increased  sale  of  cheap  spec- 
tacles by  hawkers  and  others  in  a  resolution  recently  passed  by  the  Blind  Persons'  Sub- 
Committee  of  the  Middlesex  County  Council,  in  which  it  is  suggested  that  the  matter 
should  be  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  Ministry  of  Health  and  that  all  spectacle  vendors 
should  be  registered. 

The  Glasgow  Certifying  Clinic. 

The  Glasgow  and  South-West  Scotland  Joint  Committee  for  the  Blind  has  under 
its  control  the  only  certifying  clinic  for  the  blind  in  Great  Britain.  It  is  attached  to  the 
Glasgow  Health  Department  and  is  supervised  by  an  assistant  Medical  Officer  of  Health. 
Since  this  clinic  was  opened  in  August,  1929,  339  applicants  for  registration  as  blind 
persons  have  been  examined  and  170  have  been  certified,  the  majority  being  over  50  years 
of  age.  Those  applicants  whose  certification  was  refused  were  recommended  for 
remedial  treatment. 

Dublin  Workshops  Need  More  Support. 

Although  subscriptions  had  increased  during  1929,  it  was  reported  recently  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Richmond  National  Institution  for  the  Blind,  Dublin,  that  the 
expenditure  exceeded  the  income  by  over  £635.  The  amount  of  goods  sold  was  £447 
less  than  in  the  previous  year,  and  the  Committee  had  reluctantly  decided  that  unless 
trade  conditions  improved  and  a  more  generous  measure  of  support  was  given  by  the 
public,  it  would  become  necessary  at  the  end  of  the  present  year  to  close  down  the  work- 
shops and  discharge  the  37  outdoor  workers,  and  to  continue  merely  as  a  training  centre 
without  providing  employment  on  the  completion  of  instruction. 

£12,000  For  Belfast  Unemployables. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Belfast  Corporation  the  question  of  making  allowances  to 
unemployable  persons  in  the  area  was  considered.  It  was  pointed  out  that  if  the  incomes 
of  such  persons  were  augmented  so  as  to  provide  each  with  a  minimum  of  27s.  weekly, 
about  800  persons  would  claim  this  assistance  and  that  it  would  cost  the  Corporation 
about  £55,000  per  annum.  It  was  eventually  agreed  to  instruct  the  Blind  Persons'  Act 
Committee  to  prepare  a  scheme  for  providing  a  substantial  allowance  to  unemployable 
persons  who  have  no  other  means,  and  it  was  stated  that  this  Committee  has  £12,000  at 
its  disposal  for  the  present  year. 
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UNION    OF    COUNTIES    ASSOCIATIONS 
FOR    THE    BLIND. 

Report  of  Annual  Meeting. 

which  pro- 


THE  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
Union  of  Counties  Associa- 
tions for  the  Blind  was  held 
at  Clothworkers'  Hall, 
Mincing  Lane,  on  Thurs- 
day, 15th  May,  1930,  begin- 
ning at  11  a.m.,  under  the 
Chairmanship  of  Mr.  P.  M.  Evans,  M.A., 
LL.D.,  whose  re-election  to  the  office  of 
Chairman  was  carried  unanimously  at  an 
early  stage  of  the  proceedings. 

Reports  were  received  on  a  number  of  sub- 
jects which  had  been  occupying  the  attention 
of  the  Executive  Committee  since  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Union,  including  the  British 
Wireless  for  the  Blind  Fund,  the  International 
Congress,  Training  for  Blind  Welfare  work, 
a  Superannuation  Scheme  for  Home  Teachers 
and  other  full-time  officials,  Blind  Old  Age 
and  Old  Age  Contributory  Pensions,  and  the 
Prevention  of  Blindness.  In  connection  with 
the  last  subject,  a  Sub-Committee  has  been 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  co-operating  with 
ophthalmologists  on  this  vital  matter. 

A  revised  form  of  Constitution  was  con- 
sidered by  the  meeting,  providing  for  the 
representation  of  Local  Authorities  on  the 
Council  and  on  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  Union,  and  setting  forth  its  Objects  as 
follows  :—- 

(a)  To  promote  co-operation  among  the  Counties 

Associations  and  co-ordination  among  all 
Local  Authorities,  Institutions,  Societies 
and  Agencies  working  for  the  Blind  in 
England  and  Wales,  and  so  increase  the 
efficiency  of  every  service  for  the  welfare 
of  the  Blind. 

(b)  To  work  out  a.  general  policy  for  the  Counties 

Associations  and  to  convene  meetings  of 
the  Union  for  the  interchange  of  ideas 
and  experience. 

(c)  To  collect,  collate  and  circulate  information 

relating  to  the  welfare  of  the  Blind  and  in 
every  way  to  assist  research  into  such 
welfare  and  into  the  causes  and  preven- 
tion of  Blindness. 

(d)  To  co-operate  with  organisations  working 

for  the  Blind  and  for  the  prevention  of 
Blindness  throughout  the  world. 

(e)  Generally  to  do  all  such  lawful  things  as 

are  incidental  or  conducive  to  the  attain- 
ment of  any  of  the  above  objects. 
A  stimulating  paper  on  the  Future  Policy 
of  the    Counties   Associations   was   read   by 
Mr.  W.  Whitehead,  Hon.  Treasurer  of  the 
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Northern   Counties  Association, 
voked  considerable  discussion.* 

A  Memorandum,  setting  forth  the  effect  of 
the  Local  Government  Act  on  the  Counties 
Associations  and  on  the  Union  was  submitted 
to  the  meeting  as  a  basis  for  discussion,  and 
comprised  a  summary  of  the  effect  of  the 
Act  on  Grants  to  Voluntary  Associations  and 
Agencies  and  of  the  Minister's  Scheme  under 
Section  102  (1)  of  the  Act  ;  other  sections 
dealt  with  Supervision  of  Blind  Welfare  and 
possible  methods  of  appointment  of  Inspec- 
tors, the  history,  aim  and  work  of  the 
Counties  Associations,  their  objects,  past  and 
present,  ways  in  which  the  Counties  Associa- 
tions might  help  their  constituent  Societies 
and  possible  lines  of  development  for  the 
future. 

During  the  discussion  special  emphasis 
was  laid  on  the  desirability  of  establishing 
close  and  friendly  relations  between  Volun- 
tary organisations  and  Local  Authorities,  in 
order  that  work  for  the  blind  might  continue 
to  be  carried  on  with  increased  efficiency  and 
goodwill. 

A  Memorandum  on  the  work  of  the  Union 
of  Counties  Associations  from  its  inception 
was  presented  to  the  meeting,  from  which  the 
closing  paragraph  may  be  quoted  :  "  On  23rd 
October  of  this  year  the  Union  celebrates  its 
Coming-of-Age.  If  it  can  do  so  by  enlarging 
its  sphere  of  usefulness  to  the  Counties  Asso- 
ciations, and  through  them  to  the  blind  of 
this  country  and  of  the  world,  the  attain- 
ment of  its  majority  will  be  a  matter  of  con- 
gratulation, but  it  is  only  through  the  con- 
tinued support  and  interest  of  the  Counties 
Associations  that  it  can  hope  to  carry  out  this 
service." 

Before  the  close  of  the  meeting  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Executive  Committee  that 
the  present  administrative  arrangements  be 
continued,  was  adopted,  and  the  proceedings 
concluded  with  a  Vote  of  Thanks  to  the 
Chairman. 


This  paper  will  be  printed  in  full  in  the  Report 
of  the  Meeting,  copies  of  which  are  obtain- 
able from  the  Secretary,  Union  of  Counties 
Associations  for  the  Blind,  66,  Victoria 
Street,  S.W.i. 
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Northern   Counties   Association    for   the   Blind. 


The  Twenty-fourth  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
Northern  Counties  Association  for  the  Blind 
took  place  in  the  Town  Hall,  Liverpool,  at 
2  p.m.  on  Thursday,  May  8th,  1930.  Dr.  C. 
Franks,  D.P.H.,  J.P.,  was  in  the  Chair,  and  the 
delegates  from  the  affiliated  Local  Authorities 
and  Voluntary  Societies  were  welcomed  by 
the  Deputy  Lord  Mayor  of  Liverpool,  Alder- 
man Miller.  In  the  course  of  the  routine 
business  it  was  decided  to  continue  the  finan- 
cial support  given  to  the  Union  of  Counties 
Associations  the  previous  year.  The  decision 
of  the  British  Wireless  for  the  Blind  Fund  to 
confine  itself  to  the  provision  of  sets  and  ask- 
ing the  Local  Societies  to  arrange  for  installa- 
tion and  maintenance  was  conveyed  to  the 
Meeting. 

Mr.  A.  Siddall  was  elected  Chairman,  Mr. 
S.  F.  Stevens  Vice-Chairman,  Mr.  W.  White- 
head Honorary  Treasurer  and  Miss  Isabel  M. 
Heywood,  the  founder  of  the  Association, 
Honorary  Secretary. 

Mr.  Siddall  gave  an  address  on  "  The 
Future  of  the  Association,"  in  which  he  said 
that  the  Northern  Counties  Association  had, 
in  the  course  of  twenty-four  years,  and  acting 
upon  the  principle  that  unity  is  strength, 
built  an  organisation  worthy  of  support.  It 
still  believed  in  unity,  and  felt  that,  in  view  of 
the  changes  brought  about  by  the  Local 
Government  Act,  1929,  there  was  even 
greater  need  to-day  for  such  an  organisation. 
If  one  did  not  exist  it  would  probably  have 


to  be  formed.  On  May  2nd,  1930,  the  Associ- 
ation had  called  a  Conference  of  Local 
Authorities  from  the  six  Northern  Counties 
which  had  met  in  Leeds  and  discussed 
whether  it  might  be  possible  to  appoint  a 
Regional  Supervisor  of  Blind  Welfare  for  the 
North  of  England.  This  Conference  had 
appointed  a  Joint  Sub-Committee  to  go  into 
the  question  and  also  to  examine  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  Association  to  see  whether  it 
needed  amendment  in  view  of  the  increased 
responsibilities  given  to  the  Local  Authorities 
under  the  Local  Government  Act,  1929. 

If,  in  addition  to  the  twenty-six  Local 
Authorities  already  represented,  the  other 
Local  Authorities  in  the  six  Northern 
Counties  would  affiliate  to  the  Association 
and  send  representatives,  the  union  of  ex- 
perience between  Local  Authority  representa- 
tives and  those  with  knowledge  of  Blind  Wel- 
fare would  render  the  future  possibilities  of 
service  to  the  blind  unbounded. 

In  the  course  of  the  discussion  on  Mr. 
Siddall's  address,  representatives  of  affiliated 
Local  Authorities  present  at  the  Meeting 
urged  the  necessity  for  increased  representa- 
tion of  their  bodies  not  only  on  the  General 
Committee  but  also  on  the  Executive.  It  was 
pointed  out  in  reply  that  even  under  the  pres- 
ent Constitution  this  was  possible  and  to 
unite  for  common  action  would  increase  the 
possibility  of  uniformity  of  treatment  for  the 
blind. 


OBITUARY 


We  much  regret  to  record  the  death  of  : — 
Mrs.  C.  G.  Brown,  who  died  at  Worcester 
on  Monday,  May  19th,  after  an  insect  bite, 
at  the  age  of  49.  The  eldest  daughter  of  Mr. 
W.  C.  E.  Smith,  M.Inst.C.E.,  she  was 
married  to  the  headmaster  of  the  College  for 
the  Blind  at  Whittington,  Worcester,  and  she 
devoted  herself  to  "  mothering  "  the  students, 
for  which  she  was  admirably  fitted  by  her 
kindly  disposition,  tact,  and  unfailing  cheer- 
fulness. She  will  long  be  remembered  by 
past  students  and  greatly  missed  by  those 
now  at  the  School.  She  was  a  valued  member 
of  the  Festival  Choral  Society  and  the  Wor- 
cester Amateur  Operatic  Society.    She  was  a 


strong  supporter  of  women's  institutes  and 
other  social  movements.  She  leaves  three 
sons  and  a  daughter. 

Mr.  Amos  Clarke,  of  Oxford  Street, 
Coalville,  a  blind  man,  who  was  for  fifty- 
three  years  organist  at  Coalville  Parish 
Church,  and  died  at  the  age  of  seventy-eight. 
He  was  a  newsagent,  and  could  tell  by  touch 
which  paper  he  was  delivering.  His  appoint- 
ment as  organist  came  about  in  an  interesting 
manner.  He  was  at  church  one  morning 
when  no  organist  was  present,  and  he 
volunteered  to  play.  This  ultimately  led  to 
his  appointment  as  organist. 
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GREAT    SISTERHOOD    GATHERING   AT 
QUEEN'S    HALL 


o 


N  Thursday  afternoon,  June 
5th,  the  Eighth  Annual 
Gathering  of  the  Sisterhood 
and  Kindred  Associations 
working  in  connection  with 
the  Greater  London  Fund 
for  the  Blind  was  held  at 
Queen's  Hall.  Some  2,000  representative 
members  were  present. 

The  meeting  was  preceded  by  an  organ 
recital,  given  by  Mr.  H.  C.  Warrilow, 
F.R.C.O.,  which  was  much  appreciated,  at 
the  close  of  this  the  opening  community  hymn 
was  sung,  "  Praise,  my  soul,  the  King  of 
Heaven." 

Dr.  P.  M.  Evans,  Chairman  of  the  Fund, 
took  the  chair  and  expressed  his  deep  regrets 
at  the  unavoidable  absence,  owing  to  illness, 
both  of  Capt.  Sir  Beachcroft  Towse,  V.C., 
K.C.V.O.,  C.B.E.,  Vice-President  of  the 
Greater  London  Fund,  and  of  the  Rev.  John 
A.  Hutton,  D.D.,  Editor  of  The  British 
Weekly. 

We  have  with  us,"  he  continued,  "  many 
well-known  people  in  the  blind  world.  We 
welcome  Dame  Madge  Kendal,  one  of  the 
most  generous-hearted  supporters  of  every 
good  cause,  and  we  also  have  with  us  the 
Mayors  and  Mayoresses  of  various  Boroughs. 
We  are  pleased  to  welcome  this  year  Mr. 
Ormond  A.  Blyth,  who  was  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  of  the  Greater  London 
Fund  for  a  good  many  years,  and  the  Fund 
flourished  under  his  able  Chairmanship. 
Unfortunately  he  was  invalided,  but  still 
takes  a  great  interest  in  the  cause  of  the 
Blind  and  other  charitable  activities.  Next  I 
would  welcome  all  the  2,000  members  of  the 
Sisterhoods  who  are  present  here.  I  have 
to  thank  Dame  Madge  Kendal  for  coming 
here  to-day,  Dr.  Hutton,  the  Editor  of  The 
British  Weekly,  for  presenting  the  Silver 
Challenge  Cup,  The  Methodist  Recorder  for 
giving  the  case  of  silver  spoons  and  sugar 
tongs,  which  will  be  presented  later  to  the 
lady  who  collected  the  largest  amount  on 
Geranium  Day,  the  Barclay  Workshops  for 
Blind  Women  for  giving  the  hand-woven 
table  cloth  and  table  napkins,  and  the 
florists,  Messrs.  Prewer  and  Messrs.  Russell, 
who  have  given  or  lent  flowers,  also  the 
Manager  and  Staff  of  the  Queen's  Hall  for 
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their  courteous  assistance.  May  I  also  thank 
all  those  present  who  have  helped  us  in  any 
way  and  through  whose  assistance  we  have 
been  able  to  achieve  such  good  results,  and 
to  do  a  great  deal  of  valuable  work  for  the 
cause  we  have  at  heart." 

Dr.  Evans  then  gave  a  brief  account  of 
the  Greater  London  Fund  for  the  Blind 
since  it  was  founded  in  1921  up  to  the  present 
day,  and  also  an  interesting  resume  of  the 
improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  blind 
of  late  years.  Dr.  Evans  then  called  upon 
Miss  Edwards,  the  Sisterhood  Appeal  Organ- 
iser, to  give  the  Report. 

Miss  Edwards  said  that  it  was  both  a  great 
privilege  and  pleasure  to  submit  the  Eighth 
Annual  Report  to  all  those  friends  connected 
with  the  Sisterhood  and  Kindred  Associations 
who  had  helped  the  blind  so  splendidly  for 
so  many  years.  She  welcomed  all  old  and 
new  comrades  from  that  outer  circle  of 
twenty  mile  radius  from  Charing  Cross  within 
the  circumference,  whose  meetings,  concerts 
and  anniversaries  she  and  her  colleagues  had 
been  invited  to  attend. 

"  We  have  entered  by  the  open  door  of 
opportunity  into  that  magic  inner  circle 
wherein  all  your  manifold  activities  are 
carried  on,  whence  has  emanated  that  practical 
and  sympathetic  interest  which  has  resulted 
in  your  raising  no  less  than  £5,000  during  the 
eight  years  of  service  rendered  to  the  9,000 
blind  in  this  Greater  London  of  ours.  This 
year  all  previous  records  have  been  broken, 
over  £1,200  having  been  raised  on  Geranium 
Day  alone,  double  the  amount  collected  last 
Geranium  Day,  and  a  further  £203  has  been 
received  by  means  of  concerts,  box  collec- 
tions, etc." 

The  prize  winners  were  then  announced 
as  : — 

Mrs.  Waterman,  the  leader  of  the  Wesleyan 
Sisterhood  Club,  Quex  Road,  Kilburn,  the 
holders  of  the  Trophy  for  the  second  year 
in  succession,  who  collected  the  splendid 
amount  on  Geranium  Day  of  £100  4s.  3d.; 
Miss  Breadnam,  of  Grays  Congregational 
Church,  Essex,  the  highest  individual  col- 
lector, whose  tins  contained  £6 ;  and  Miss 
Bennett,  of  Streatham  Vale  Baptist  Church, 
the  next  highest  seller  who  collected  five 
guineas. 


BEACON 


Miss  Edwards  said  that  it  was  a  matter 
for  congratulation  that  most  of  the  Depot 
and  individual  amounts  collected  were  much 
higher  than  the  previous  year,  and  that  many 
new  societies  had  joined  the  ranks.  That 
sincere  and  heartfelt  thanks  were  tendered 
to  every  women's  Society  represented  who 
had  helped  by  their  united  efforts  to  bring 
happiness  and  brightness  into  the  lives  of 
those  who  live  in  the  shadows. 

"  Dame  Madge  Kendal,  whom  I  know 
you  are  all  delighted  to  see  on  the  platform 
once  again,  has  out  of  the  kindness  of  her 
heart,  come  from  the  country  just  beyond 
that  outer  circle  to  present  the  prizes  this 
afternoon,  after  my  report. 

"  £5,000  !  This  wonderful  and  lasting 
record  of  a  supreme  and  united  effort,  a 
symphony  of  love  and  service,  by  the  many 
women's  organisations  represented  here,  has 
been  in  the  making,  pulsating  and  vibrating 
through  the  years  in  strains  of  sweetest 
cadences,  culminating  this  afternoon  in  one 
joyful  note  of  triumph." 

Dame  Madge  Kendal  struck  a  happy  note 
at  the  beginning  of  her  address  when  she 
said  : 

"  I  like  to  think  that  I  belong  to  this 
Sisterhood,"  thus  calling  attention  to  the 
fact  that  in  work  for  the  Fund  all  the  women 
assembled   were   one   great    Sisterhood. 

"  What  splendid  work  you  do  !  And  you 
do  it  without  any  thought  but  that  of  love 
and  tenderness  one  to  the  other  ....  In 
spite  of  the  fact  that  some  of  us  can  see  we 
are  not  nearly  so  cheerful  as  those  who  can't. 
They  bear  their  trials  and  sufferings  so  cheer- 
fully, and  what  I  think  is  so  extraordinary 
about  our  blind  friends  is  that  when  once 
they  have  heard  your  voice  or  touched  your 
arm  they  know  you  instantly  afterwards. 
Every  other  instinct  is  made  so  magnificently 
fine  and  we  can  never,  never  do  too  much  for 
them.  It  is  many,  many  years  since  I  was  in 
my  old  nursery,  but  my  father  was  a  funny 
old  fellow.  He  had  a  card  hanging  there 
on  which  were  printed  these  three  lines  : 
Godly  you  should  be 
Cleanly  you  must  be 
Cheerful  you  shall  be  ! 
And  that  was  the  note  on  which  I  was 
always  taught  that  next  to  godliness  and 
cleanliness,  cheerfulness  was  the  greatest 
gift  that  our  Almighty  Father  could  give  us. 
We  think  we  know  so  much  but  we  don't 
know  half  as  much  as  those  who  can't  see.    I 


am  delighted  to  see  you  all  again.  I  am 
delighted  to  have  the  pleasure  of  presenting 
the  prizes.  I  do  think  every  year  you  out- 
shine yourselves,  but  next  year  you  must  do 
even   better   than   ever."     (Applause.) 

After  the  presentation  of  the  prizes  by 
Dame  Madge  Kendal  an  organ  solo  was  given 
by  Mr.  H.  C.  Warrilow,  F.R.C.O.,  and  the 
"  Second  Minuet  "  delightfully  rendered  by 
Miss  Isabella  Vass,  L.R.A.M. 

The  Chairman  next  called  on  Mr.  H.  C. 
Preece,  Secretary  of  the  Greater  London 
Fund  for  the  Blind,  to  address  the  meeting. 
Mr.  Preece,  as  usual,  delighted  his  audience 
by  his  humour  and  wit  and  the  story  he 
related  of  Dame  Madge  Kendal,  Sir  Beach- 
croft  and  himself  (which  may  or  may  not  be 
true)  received  great  applause.  Then  striking 
a  more  serious  note,  Mr.  Preece  said  : 

"  Before  making  an  appeal  for  a  collection 
for  expenses  I  do  want  to  thank  you  all  on 
behalf  of  the  Committee  and  on  behalf  of 
the  staff  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  and  on 
behalf  of  the  9,000  blind  men  and  women  of 
greater  London  for  your  magnificent  help, 
especially  on  Geranium  Day  and  for  your 
continued  financial  support  and  presence 
here  this  afternoon.  Day  by  day  and  week 
by  week  I  hear  of  meetings  in  all  parts  of 
London  and  of  your  kindness  and  hospitality 
given  to  Miss  Edwards  and  Miss  Vass  (Mrs. 
Servant),  whose  daughter  Vera's  appearance 
on  the  stage  this  afternoon  making  her  debut 
when  she  presented  that  bouquet  to  a  great 
actress  of  an  earlier  generation,  must  have 
kindled  all  our  imaginations  and  have  stirred 
some  of  the  deepest  and  tenderest  joy  in  every 
mother's  heart.  You  give  freely,  frequently 
and  are  never  tired  of  giving.  Golden- 
hearted  women  of  London,  I  marvel  at  you, 
and  I  marvel  at  you  again  and  again.  I  know 
some  of  you  live  under  clouded  skies  of 
anxiety,  but  I  know  that  those  clouded  skies 
drop  the  rain  of  kindness.  Believe  me,  the 
Land  of  Blindness  is  thirsting  for  that  rain." 

At  the  close  of  this  most  eloquent  address 
from  the  blind  Secretary  the  collection  was 
taken  and  met  with  a  most  generous  response. 

During  the  afternoon  songs,  duets  and 
quartettes  were  rendered  by  the  Greater 
London  Fund  Blind  Quartette,  who  were 
received  with  great  enthusiasm  by  the 
audience.  This  momentous  gathering,  which 
will  long  linger  in  the  memory  of  those 
present,  was  brought  to  a  conclusion  by  the 
song,  "Jerusalem,"  and  "God  Save  the  King." 
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BEACON 
A    NATIONAL    MATERNITY    SERVICE 

And    Its    Effect    Upon    Blindness    Among    Children. 

By  NORAH  MARCH,  B.Sc,  Secretary  of  National  Baby  Week  Council  and  Editor  of 

"  Mother   and  Child." 


NATIONAL  Baby  Week— 
the  first  week  in  July — is 
now  an  annual  event,  during 
which  the  public  expects  to 
hear  the  claim  of  child 
welfare  put  first.  This  has 
been  the  task  of  the  National 
Baby  Week  Council  ever  since  19 17  when  the 
first  National   Baby  Week  was   held. 

Since  that  time  things  have  improved  very 
much  so  far  as  infant  life  is  concerned.  The 
infant  death  rate  is  now  half  of  what  it  used 
to  be  at  the  beginning  of  the  century,  and 
this  lowering  of  the  infantile  death  rate 
implies,  and  indeed  is  accompanied  by,  an 
improvement  in  the  standard  of  health  of 
the  survivors. 

The  welfare  of  the  infant,  however,  cannot 
well  be  separated  from  the  welfare  of  its 
mother.  During  the  nine  months  before 
birth  the  infant  is  entirely  dependent  upon 
its  mother's  body  for  its  nutrition  and  pro- 
tection. During  nine  months  after  birth  the 
baby  is  still  dependent  upon  its  mother  for 
its  food  ;  consequently,  in  a  sense  physically, 
for  all  this  long  period  of  eighteen  months 
mother  and  baby  are  one. 

And  so  we  turn  to  another  side  of  the  ques- 
tion :  things  have  improved  almost  beyond 
belief  so  far  as  infant  life  is  concerned,  but 
there  is  a  different  tale  to  tell  of  the  mothers. 
Every  year  in  this  country  we  lose  through 
deaths  in  child-birth  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
3,000  mothers^a  figure  which  in  itself  seems 
small  when  compared  with  50,000  infants 
who  die  during  the  same  period — yet  which 
viewed  from  the  angle  of  the  loss  of  potential 
life  through  inhibited  maternity  is  very  great. 
Further,  we  have  to  remember  that  there  are 
many  mothers  who  do  not  die  in  child-birth, 
but  survive,  weakened  and  disabled  more  or 
less,  through  their  experience.  Individual 
doctors,  perhaps,  could  give  some  idea  of  the 
number  of  these  ailing  and  suffering  mothers, 
but  we  have  no  actual  statistics. 

The  National  Baby  Week  Council  this 
year  therefore  draws  very  emphatic  attention 


to  this  problem  of  the  mothers.  Something 
must  be  done  to  make  child-birth  safe  not 
only  for  the  mother  herself  but  for  the  sake  of 
the  infant  she  bears.  There  has  been  much 
talk  in  expert  circles  of  a  National  Maternity 
Service.  The  British  Medical  Association 
recently  put  forward  a  very  good  scheme — a 
scheme  which  embraces  care  of  the  mother 
during  the  pre-natal  period,  during  birth  and 
during  the  early  weeks  after  birth.  An  out- 
standing feature  of  this  scheme — and  indeed 
of  any  adequate  maternity  service — is  that  of 
ante-natal  care.  If,  during  the  months  of 
pre-natal  life  the  mother  is  under  regular 
medical  supervision,  her  doctor  could  keep  a 
watchful  eye  upon  her  well-being  and  he  could 
detect  beginnings  of  ailments  ;  by  proper 
treatment  often  he  would  be  able  to  guard 
her  from  what  otherwise  might  be  a  danger 
to  her  welfare,  and  at  the  same  time  this 
treatment  would  guard  her  child.  Many 
children  are  born  disabled  or  ailing  through 
some  defect — often  preventable — in  the 
mother's  condition. 

It  is  well  known  to  readers  of  the  New 
Beacon  that  the  most  common  cause  of  in- 
fantile blindness  is  ophthalmia  neonatorum,  a 
condition  which  is  caused  mainly  by  infection 
of  the  child's  eyes  during  birth.  If  every 
expectant  mother  were,  in  the  early  days  of 
her  pregnancy,  thoroughly  examined  either 
by  her  own  doctor  or  by  one  at  an  ante-natal 
clinic,  the  diseases  causing  the  infection 
would  be  detected  should  she  be  suffering 
from  them.  Then  if  she  were  properly 
treated,  and  the  treatment  carried  on  until 
the  time  of  her  confinement,  such  infantile 
eye  disease  would  very  nearly  be  abolished. 
It  is,  therefore,  most  essential  that  every 
pregnant  woman  should  be  urged  and  taught 
to  undergo  such  ante-natal  examination, 
and,  if  necessary,  treatment,  not  only  in  her 
own  interests  but  in  those  of  her  expected 
child. 

Should,  then,  a  National  Maternity  Scheme 
ever  be  adopted  we  might  expect  as  one  of  the 
good  results  therefrom  a  decrease  in  blindness 
among  children. 
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A    BLIND    MUSEUM    AND   EXHIBITION. 

THE  evolution  of  technical  and  scientific  means  of  overcoming  the  handicap  of 
blindness  is  a  subject  which  has  received  but  little  attention  from  writers  on 
aspects  of  the  Blind  World.  Yet  its  importance  is  considerable.  All  inventors 
leave  loose  ends  which  might  lead  to  valuable  concrete  results  were  they 
perceived  and  applied  by  later  investigators,  and  everyone  engaged  in  the 
fight  against  blindness  should  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  ideas  and 
efforts  which  have  preceded  present  endeavours. 
To  provide  a  means  of  obtaining  such  knowledge,  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  has 
decided  to  establish  a  permanent  Museum  of  "  Blindiana  "  at  its  headquarters  in  Great  Portland 
Street.  The  Museum  will  be^  formally  opened  in  the  late  autumn  by  an  Exhibition  at  which  it 
is  hoped  to  show,  in  addition  to  the  permanent  exhibits,  a  number  of  objects  of  practical  and 
historic  interest  loaned  by  Societies  for  the  Blind  and  individuals.  In  all  parts  of  the  world 
there  must  exist — perhaps  buried  in  private  collections  or  tucked  away  and  forgotten  in  drawers 
and  cabinets — many  specimens  of  raised  types,  early  writing  machines,  contrivances  for  calcu- 
lation and  other  mechanical  devices  for  the  use  of  the  blind  which  would  make  most  interesting 
exhibits  and  might  awaken  an  inventive  genius.  All  willing  to  lend  such  objects  are,  therefore, 
asked  to  write  to  the  Institute's  Secretary-General  at  once. 

The  National  Institute  already  possesses  a  most  interesting  collection  which  will  be  housed 
in  the  new  Museum.  It  is  intended  to  keep  it  up  to  date  for  the  use  of  the  Technical  Committee, 
which  is  constantly  examining  inventions  and  doing  technical  research,  and  for  the  use  of  the 
general  public  which  is  ready  to  be  interested  in  the  technical  means  devised  from  time  to  time 
to  overcome  the  handicap  of  blindness.  We  hope  that  the  opportunity  will  be  taken  to  draw 
the  attention  of  Museum  authorities  generally  to  the  need  of  the  blind  to  be  given  certain  facilities 
in  the  great  national  and  local  collections.  The  Museum  habit  is  often  more  stimulating  to  the 
mind  than  the  study  of  books  and  the  dependence  upon  imagination. 

THE   WORLD    CONFERENCE    IN    NEW    YORK. 

Several  years  ago  a  proposal  was  made  in  America  to  hold  in  New  York  an  International 
Conference  of  people  fully  representative  of  workers  for  the  blind  throughout  the  world  with 
the  object  of  helping  the  cause  of  the  blind  by  pooling  knowledge  and  improving  the  standard 
and  status  of  work  for  the  blind. 

The  Organising  Committee,  formed  under  the  Chairmanship  of  Mr.  Migel,  has  now  con- 
stituted a  "  Committee  on  Personnel  and  Programme  "  to  arrange  for  the  attendance  of  delegates 
from  countries  outside  America,  and  to  prepare  the  general  programme  of  the  Conference. 
The  constitution  of  the  Committee  on  Personnel  and  Programme  is  :  M.  Georges  L.  Raverat 
(Chairman),  Paris  ;  Mr.  W.  McG.  Eagar  (Hon.  Secretary),  London  ;  Dr.  Siegfried  Altmann, 
Vienna  ;  Mr.  Alrik  Lundberg,  Stockholm  ;  Dr.  Carl  Strehl,  Marburg  ;  Mr.  Edward  M.  Van 
Cleve,  New  York  ;  Mr.  U.  Akiba,  Tokio  ;  Mr.  E.  A.  Baker,  Toronto  ;  Mr.  Robert  B.  Irwin, 
New  York  ;   Mr.  Aurelio  Nicolodi,  Florence  ;   and  Prof.  Pierre  Villey,  Caen. 

At  a  meeting  in  Hamburg  on  May  25th  to  27th  preliminary  arrangements  for  the  W'orld 
Conference  were  made.  It  was  agreed  that  it  should  meet  in  New  York  in  April,  1931 .  The 
date  has  been  chosen  so  as  to  allow  of  full  advantage  being  taken  of  the  cheaper  winter  rates 
for  the  Transatlantic  voyage. 

The  Organising  Committee  in  America,  we  are  happy  to  report,  has  generously  granted  a 
sum  of  money  to  assist  the  attendance  of  some  delegates,  especially  of  blind  delegates  who  need 
guides.  The  general  outline  of  the  programme  is  as  follows  :  four  days  in  New  York  when 
short  papers  will  be  read  and  discussed  ;  a  nine  or  ten  days'  tour  to  Institutions  of  outstanding 
interest  within  reasonable  distance  ;  two  or  three  days  in  New  York  for  further  discussion  in 
conjunction  with  American  workers  for  the  blind.  The  matters  for  consideration  and  discussion 
fall  under  four  headings  :  (1)  education  ;  (2)  employment  ;  (3)  printing,  appliances,  libraries 
and  museums  ;   (4)  prevention,  welfare,  social  service  and  pensions.  The  Editor. 
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THE    SENSATION    OF   OBSTACLES. 

In  a  recent  issue  of  the"  Journal  de  Psychologie  "  there  appeared  an  article  entitled  "La 
Sensation  des  Obstacles  chez  les  Aveugles,"  by  G.  Lamarque.  By  permission  of  the  Editor 
we  give  below  a  summary  of  this  article  kindly  made  for  The  New  Beacon  by  the  Librarian 
of  the  National  Institute  of  Industrial  Psychology. 


IT  is  a  well-known  fact  that  many 
blind  persons  are  aware  of  the  presence 
of  obstacles,  such  as  trees  or  walls,  at 
distances  of  one  or  even  two  yards. 
There  is  no  generally  accepted  ex- 
planation of  this  fact,  but  numerous 
hypotheses  have  been  put  forward,  of 
which  the  chief  are  : 

(i)     the  "  hearing  "  theory,  by  which  the 
awareness    is     due    to    the    obstacle 
modifying   and    distorting   sounds   in 
the  neighbourhood  ; 
(ii)     the    "  pressure  "    theory,    by    which 
awareness  is  due  to  sensations  of  air- 
pressure    caused    by    compression    of 
the  air  between  the  subject  and  the 
obstacle. 
The  thesis   of  the  present  article  is  that 
there  is  no  single  cause  of  this  "  awareness," 
but  that  different  persons  perceive  and  locate 
obstacles  by  different  means.     The  assump- 
tion   of    a    unique    cause    has    led    previous 
investigators  either  to  generalize  from  a  few 
subjects  who  happened  to  be  of  the  same  type 
or  to  assume  that  apparently  contradictory 
results  were  due  to  experimental  error. 

The  author  examines  the  views  of  Kunz, 
Director  of  the  Institute  of  Illzach,  who 
regards  the  "  hearing  "  theory  as  untenable. 
Kunz's  main  arguments  are  as  follows  : 


(i) 


(ii) 


(Hi) 


(iv) 
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blind  persons  who  are  also  com- 
pletely deaf,  such  as  Laura  Bridgman 
and  Helen  Keller,  are  aware  of  the 
presence  of  obstacles  ; 
the  distance  at  which  obstacles  are 
perceived  (a)  is  unaffected  by  the 
material  of  which  the  object  is  made 
and  (b)  is  affected  by  the  size  of  the 
obstacle.  On  the  "  hearing  "  theory 
one  would  expect  the  reverse  to  be 
true  ; 

the  distance  at  which  obstacles  are 
perceived  is  uncorrelated  with  (a) 
ability  to  hear  at  a  distance,  (b)  ability 
to  localize  sources  of  sounds  and  (c) 
trueness  of  "  ear  "  ; 
awareness  of  obstacles  occurs  in 
perfectly  soundless  rooms  when  the 


(v) 


obstacle  is  moved  silently  forward, 
and  also  (though  in  a  diminished 
degree)  when  the  subject's  ears  are 
stopped  ; 


If  the  subject  is  walking  from  M  to  N, 
passing  under  A-B  on  the  way.  When  he 
is  (say)  at  the  point  X,  the  sound  of  his  foot- 
steps (assuming  at  the  moment  that  there  are 
no  other  sounds)  is  reflected  by  A-B  in  the 
direction  Y-Z.  Therefore  the  subject  hears 
no  reverberations  and  therefore  (on  the 
hearing  theory)  cannot  be  aware  of  the 
obstacle  before  he  reaches  it.  But  in  fact 
he  is  aware  of  it. 

Kunz  also  gives  the  following  positive 
arguments  in  support  of  the  "  pressure  " 
theory  : 

(i)     cocaine,  which  affects  the  sense  of 
touch,  also  affects  awareness  of  ob- 
stacles ; 
(ii)     the  distance  at  which  obstacles  are 
perceived  is   correlated  with  tactual 
discrimination   as    measured    by   the 
ability    to    estimate    the    degree    of 
pressure  of  a  hair  on  the  hand  or  face. 
Lamarque    regards    Kunz's    arguments    as 
invalid,  for  the  following  reasons  : 

(i)  the  cases  of  Laura  Bridgman  and 
Helen  Keller  prove  only  that  some 
blind  persons  do  not  perceive  ob- 
stacles by  hearing.  They  do  not 
prove  that  all  do  not  ; 
(ii)  (a)  we  know  very  little  about  the 
"  mechanics  "  of  sound-refraction. 
Different  subjects  distort  sounds  in 
different  ways,  but  there  is  no  reason 
why  these  distortions  should  not  be 
perceptible  at  equal  distances,  (b) 
the  "  hearing  "  theory  is  not  incom- 
patible with  perception,  being  affected 
by  the  size  of  the  obstacle.    The  larger 
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the  object,  the  greater  the  area  trans- 
mitting sound-waves  ; 
(iii)  these  facts  are  all  irrelevant  since  (a) 
there  is  no  question  of  perceiving 
obstacles  at  distances  of  more  than 
two  or  three  metres,  (b)  the  subject 
can  never  locate  the  obstacle  exactly, 
and  (c)  discrimination  of  tones  is  a 
different  matter  from  discrimination 
of  noises  ; 
(iv)  this  would  be  conclusive  for  the  sub- 
jects investigated  if  there  were  no 
possibility  of  experimental  error  ; 
but  in  practice  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  move  the  screen  forward  silently. 
The  author  also  found  that  in  some 
cases  perception  did  disappear  when 
the  ears  were  stopped — though,  of 
course,  stopping  the  ears  also  ex- 
cludes muscular  sensations  in  the 
tympanum  ; 
(v)  this  would  be  conclusive  only  if  the 
obstacle  A-B  were  extremely  thin 
and  had  a  perfectly  flat  and  polished 
surface.  A  roughened  surface  will 
reflect  sound  in  all  directions,  and 
sound,  also,  can  be  reflected  from  the 
edge  of  A-B  as  well  as  from  the  "  flat.'' 
The  following  considerations  can  be  urged 

against  Kunz's  arguments  for  the  "  pressure  " 

theory  : 

(i)     we   do  not  know  that  cocaine  does 
not  affect  hearing  slightly,  as  well  as 
touch  ; 
(ii)     this    would    be    conclusive   for    the 
subjects  investigated  if  there  were  no 
possibility    of    experimental    error  ; 
but  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  measure 
the    elasticity    of    a    hair    with    any 
accuracy.*      The    results  of  another 
experimenter  (Truschel)  also  tell  in 
the  opposite  direction. 
Truschel's  experiments.    Six  blind  musicians 
took  part  in  this  experiment.     The  subject 
was  seated  in  a  chair  and  a  sheet  of  cardboard, 
38  by  48  cm.,  was  moved  towards  him  on  the 
end  of  a  cane  from  in  front,  behind,  the  right 
and  the  left.    The  conditions  were  as  follows  : 
(i)     the  subjects  were  bareheaded,  with 
ears  and  nostrils  unobstructed.    Ob- 
stacles were  perceived  and  localized 

*  An  improved  apparatus  for  measuring  pressures 
of  the  order  of  a  tenth  of  a  milligram  is  described 
in  an  appendix  to  the  article. 


from   the    sides,  less    well    from    in 
front,  never  from  behind  ; 
(ii)     the  subjects'  ears  and  nostrils  were 
blocked.    Perception  was  completely 
destroyed  ; 
(iii)     the  subjects  had  rubber  tubes,  3  cm. 
long,  in  their  ears,  suppressing  the 
function   of  the  tragus.    They  were 
unable  to  localize  objects  exactly, 
(iv)     the  subjects'  heads  were  wrapped  in 
strong  paper.     The  distance  of  per- 
ception was  reduced  ; 
(v)     the  subjects'  heads  were  wrapped  in 
linen  hoods.     The  distance  of  per- 
ception was  reduced,  but  less  so  than 
by  the  paper  ; 
(vi)     the  subjects'  heads  were  wrapped  in 
cloth — white,   black,   single,   double, 
triple  and  quadruple.     The  distance 
of  perception  was  reduced  ; 
(vii)     the  subjects'  heads  were  surrounded 
with     cardboard     cylinders     coming 
down  nearly  to  the  shoulders.     Per- 
ception   of    obstacles    was    entirely 
destroyed. 
We   may   ignore   (i)   which    is   consistent 
with  both  theories,  (ii)  since  it  cuts  out  the 
area   most   sensitive   to   pressure,   (iii)   since 
awareness  of  obstacles  may  be  due  to  muscular 
impressions  in  the  auditory  canal,  and  (vii) 
since  the  cylinder  prevents  the  increased  air 
pressure  from  being  felt.     Numbers  (iv),  (v) 
and  (vi),  however,  show  conclusively  that  the 
subjects   tested   perceived   obstacles   by   the 
sense  of  hearing.     If  perception  were  due  to 
the  tactile  sense  it  would  disappear  when  the 
head  was  so  muffled  that  the  subject  was  in- 
sensitive even  to  a  light  breeze.    The  bandage 
abolished  tactile  sensations   but   merely   re- 
duced   auditory    ones — during    the    experi- 
ments  there   was   loud   and  incessant   noise 
from    the    passage    and    from    neighbouring 
rooms   where   piano-practice   was   going   on. 
One  may  ask  why  in  this  case  the  cylinder 
prevented  awareness  of  obstacles — the  reason 
is,  no  doubt,  the  same  as  that  which  allows 
us  to  hear  clearly  what  is  going  on  in  the  next 
room  when  we  have  our  ear  to  the  wall,  but 
not  when  our  ear  is  a  few  inches  away. 

The  small  number  of  subjects  taking  part 
in  the  experiment,  and  the  fact  that  they  were 
all  musicians,  makes  it  undesirable  to  general- 
ize from  their  case  alone.  The  author  there- 
fore undertook  a  further  experiment.     Seven 
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subjects  who  were  able  to  perceive  and  locate 
obstacles  were  chosen,  and  bandages  were 
placed  around  (a)  their  ears  ;  (b)  their  fore- 
heads and  temples.  When  perception  was 
affected  in  the  second  case  but  not  in  the  first, 
bandages  were  placed  over  (a)  the  forehead 
only  ;  (b)  the  temples  only  ;  (c)  the  inter- 
mediate region.  Results  showed  that  of  the 
seven  subjects,  three  perceived  by  hearing, 
one  by  hearing  supplemented  by  sensations 
of  pressure  on  the  temples,  one  by  sensations 
of  pressure  on  the  forehead,  one  by  sensations 
of  pressure  on  the  temples,  supplemented  by 
hearing,  while  one  perceived  objects  mainly 
by  sensations  of  pressure  on  the  intermediate 
region,  supplemented  by  pressure  on  the 
forehead  and  temples,  and  localized  objects 
by  the  sense  of  hearing. 

The  view  that  some  blind  subjects  perceive 
objects  by  the  sense  of  hearing  may,  therefore, 
be    regarded    as    established.      The    a  priori 


reasonableness  of  this  view  is  confirmed  by 
yet  another  experiment.  The  sound-waves 
produced  by  a  tuning  fork  and  a  musical  box 
were  recorded,  first  in  isolation,  then  with 
screens  of  various  materials  placed  (i)  behind 
the  instrument,  and  then  (ii)  between  the 
instrument  and  the  recorder.  The  resulting 
curves  were  enlarged  400  times  in  height 
and  three  times  in  width,  and  examination 
showed  that  (i)  the  proximity  of  an  object 
never  changes  the  height  but  always  modifies 
the  form  of  a  curve — i.e.  the  pitch  is  changed 
though  the  loudness  remains  the  same  ;  (ii) 
the  alterations  vary  characteristically  with 
the  material  and  slightly  with  the  position 
of  the  obstacle  ;  (iii)  the  modifications  pro- 
duced are  always  of  the  same  type — the  curve 
is  simpler  and  less  angular.  These  modifica- 
tions being  known  to  exist,  therefore,  it 
seems  reasonable  to  suppose  that  they  can 
be  detected  by  a  sensitive  ear. 


GORRMMNCE 


Uniform 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — Recently  the  much  debated  Type 
Question  has  come  up  again,  this  time  the 
result  of  a  gesture  on  the  part  of  our  American 
friends  who  are  desirous  not  so  much  to  see 
their  own  form  of  Braille  advanced  or  fastened 
upon  the  English-speaking  world,  but  because 
of  a  genuine  desire  to  see  throughout  that 
world  but  one  common  system  of  dot  print- 
ing. It  seems  that  the  reception  given  to  the 
American  proposals  has  been  anything  but 
encouraging.  In  fact,  I  believe  these  pro- 
posals have  been  flatly  and  almost  categoric- 
ally rejected.  May  I,  as  a  Canadian,  a 
staunch  and  enthusiastic  loyalist,  and  an 
admirer  of  most  things  British,  venture  to 
express  a  feeling  of  disappointment  at  this 
result.  It  is  not  always  wise  to  slam  the  door 
in  the  face  of  the  stranger  who  knocks  and 
asks  for  hospitality.  By  so  doing  we  may 
deprive  ourselves  of  much  profitable  inter- 
course while  narrowing  our  own  point  of 
view  so  materially  as  to  make  it  difficult  for 
us  to  properly  consider  and  weigh  many 
important   questions. 

It  is  well  in  this  discussion  for  us  to  avoid 
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a  too  positive  attitude  with  regard  to  many 
particular  phases  of  the  question  before  a 
round  table  meeting  has  been  called.  Really 
all  our  American  friends  ask  is  that  we  sit 
down  with  them  and  go  over  our  joint 
methods  point  by  point  so  as  to  determine  by 
comparison,  discussion,  argument  and  illus- 
tration, the  relative  merits  of  the  case  and 
thereby  arrive  at  a  decision  satisfactory  to 
both  parties.  Of  course,  in  asking  for  such  a 
conference,  the  Americans  felt  required  to 
submit  a  few  reasons  for  their  action,  but  these 
were  not  intended,  I  believe,  in  the  nature  of 
irreducible  demands  but  merely  as  sug- 
gestions. 

Among  these  reasons  was  a  careful  com- 
parative study  of  more  than  90,000  words 
which  brought  out  certain  facts  (or  apparent 
facts)  of  relative  frequency  of  recurrence  of 
certain  signs,  abbreviations,  and  so  forth. 
The  British  committee  which  considered  this 
study  reported  adversely,  claiming  that  certain 
signs  given  in  the  American  resume  as  of  low 
recurrence,  proved  much  more  active  in 
chapters  and  books  written  by  an  author, 
a   portion   of  whose   output   had   served   as 
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material  for  the  American  investigations. 
It  thus  seemed  that  their  case  in  this  particular 
was  lost.  But  I  submit  that  if  we  carry  on 
our  negotiations  on  this  basis  we  shall  never 
get  anywhere,  because  it  is  possible  to  prove 
anything  right  or  wrong  if  we  are  determined 
to  do  so.  In  my  own  experience  as  an  editor 
and  practical  stereotyper,  I  feel  myself  in  a 
position  to  state  positively  that  many  of  the 
existing  Grade  2  signs  and  abbreviations 
occur  so  seldom  over  a  period  of  time  as  to  be 
of  practically  no  value  in  ultimate  space  or 
time  saving,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
when  they  do  occur  they  are  convenient.  I 
have  often  stereotyped  a  hundred  pages  with- 
out the  single  occurrence  of  certain  signs, 
while  others,  as  just  remarked,  have  occurred 
so  seldom  as  to  be  of  very  little  value.  In  this 
place  it  could  do  no  good  for  me  to  enter  into 
any  detail  on  this  point  since  I  wish  to  avoid 
any  appearance  of  dogmatism  or  of  pre- 
conceived and  unalterable  opinions.  But  I 
would  ask  any  thoughtful  person  who  is 
really  interested  in  the  question  of  final  type 
revision  and  settlement  to  take  his  Key  to 
Grade  2  and  read  carefully  for  comparison's 
sake  a  number  of  issues  of,  let  us  say,  the 
Literary  Journal,  the  International  Braille 
Magazine,  etc.  etc.,  or  any  book  other  than 
that  of  a  technical  or  strictly  particular  nature. 
I  venture  to  say  that  if  this  be  done  the  reader 
will  find  many  of  his  preconceptions  very 
rudely  shaken.  Let  me  venture  to  suggest, 
for  instance,  that  the  letter  "  k  "  for  "  know- 
ledge "  be  specially  looked  for.  It  will  be 
found,  I  am  confident,  that  it  occurs  so  seldom 
in  any  ordinary  work  as  to  be  utterly  negli- 
gible. It  does  not  appear  so  frequently  as  the 
word  "  kind  "  for  example,  and  is  about  as 
common  as  the  word  "  kinship."  Of  course, 
in  educational  works,  religious  books,  and  so 
on,  you  will  find  this  word  of  frequent  recur- 
rence, but  the  point  at  issue  does  not  concern 
special  texts  ;  rather  it  is  concerned  with  the 
greater  question  of  actual  frequency  in 
ordinary  literature  which  is  the  literature 
read  by  the  ordinary  man  and  woman. 

As  a  librarian  of  many  years'  experience, 
and  serving  a  community  at  the  cross-roads 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States, 
where  both  Grade  2  and  Grade  \\  are  in 
daily  evidence  in  my  circulation  returns,  I 
may  say  with  some  confidence  that  the  opinion 
of  many  of  our  most  thoughtful  readers  is 
that  both  systems  are  far  from  perfect,  and 
that  the  so-called  expert  has  had  too  much  to 


do  with  their  evolution  while  the  general 
reading  public  among  us  has  had  to  abide  by 
decisions  in  the  making  of  which  it  has  had  no 
voice.  It  is  rather  significant  to  realize  that 
in  our  circulation  returns  for  the  month  of 
April,  1930,  as  compared  with  the  same  month 
a  year  ago,  our  Grade  2  loans  showed  a  drop 
of  343  while  those  for  Grade  i\  showed  an 
increase  of  107.  This  is,  of  course,  partly  due 
to  the  fact  that  our  American  friends  are  now 
producing  a  continuous  flow  of  interesting 
titles,  but  it  also  is  an  indication  of  a  fact 
which  is  more  significant  than  otherwise.  I 
refer  to  the  ease  with  which  beginners  in  the 
study  of  Braille  are  able,  by  the  use  of  Grade 
i-|-,  to  get  into  the  movement  of  literary  cur- 
rents and  feel  themselves  on  a  par  with  their 
sighted  friends.  It  is  quite  true  that  certain 
exceptionally  endowed  blind  adults  can  master 
Grade  2  practically  overnight,  but  this  is  not 
the  case  with  the  majority,  and  it  stands  to 
reason  that  the  average  man  can  learn,  in 
addition  to  the  alphabet,  forty-four  special 
signs  and  abbreviations  much  more  quickly 
than  he  can  a  couple  of  hundred,  particularly 
when  a  not  insignificant  percentage  of  the 
larger  number  is  composed  of  signs  of  really 
very  infrequent  recurrence.  Might  I  venture, 
in  conclusion,  to  urge  my  fellow  citizens  of  the 
British  Empire  to  approach  the  question  of 
Type  Revision  in  that  spirit  of  open  fairness 
and  enlightened  compromise  which  has 
always  been  one  of  the  chief  characteristics 
of  our  race.  It  would  be  well  to  remember 
that  the  adhesion  to  what  after  all  will  always 
be  a  British  method,  of  a  public  more  than 
twice  as  numerous  as  that  of  Great  Britain 
itself,  is  a  consideration  decidedly  worth 
taking  into  account.  Is  it  really  in  the  spirit 
of  progress  for  us  to  say  in  effect  :  "  Grade  2 
is  our  system.  Take  it  as  it  stands,  or  leave 
it  "  ?  Is  such  an  attitude  not  pregnant  with 
possibilities  of  future  stultification  ?  At  any 
rate,  all  our  American  friends  ask  is  that  they 
be  given  the  opportunity  in  genuine  inter- 
national conference,  to  thresh  out  the  whole 
question  of  Type  Revision.  Let  us,  in  all 
fairness,  give  them  this  chance.  If  our 
system  is  so  intrinsically  superior  to  any 
other,  surely  it  can  be  proved  so  at  a  round 
table  conference.  If  it  is  not  so  superior, 
should  we  not  endeavour  to  make  it  so  ? 

Yours,  etc., 

S.  C.  Swift,  Chief  Librarian, 

Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind. 
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THE    CARE    OF    THE    BLIND    CHILD 


A 


T  the  Portsmouth  Congress 
of  the  Royal  Institute  of 
Public  Health,  June  4th- 
June  9th,  a  paper  on  "  The 
Care  of  the  Blind  Child  " 
was  read  on  June  5th  by 
Mr.  Ben  Purse. 

He  stated  that,  with  the  growth  of  the 
general  population,  the  numbers  of  blind 
children  under  five  years  of  age  had  remained 
practically  stationary  during  the  past  few 
years.  In  1929  the  number  of  such  children 
was  258  ;  in  1927,  258,  and  in  1925,  257.  He 
attributed  this  to  the  greater  care,  concentra- 
tion and  vigilance  exercised  by  doctors, 
nurses  and  midwives  at  or  prior  to  childbirth. 
The  compulsory  notification  of  ophthalmia 
neonatorum  was  making  a  sensible  contri- 
bution to  the  diminution  of  the  incidence  of 
blindness.  In  the  year  1929  the  number  of 
blind  children  between  the  ages  of  5  and  16 
was  2,438,  compared  with  2,554  m  x927-  A 
comprehensive  system  of  registration  now 
enabled  cases  to  be  discovered  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment. 

"  The  care  of  the  blind  child,"  said  Mr* 
Purse,  "  is  an  interesting  and  fascinating 
study.  It  suggests  innumerable  problems, 
the  solution  of  which,  particularly  on  the 
educational  side,  still  offers  ample  scope  for 
the  closest  investigation  and  research. 

"  An  overwhelming  proportion  of  these 
defective  children  are  born  amid  most 
undesirable  surroundings,  and  the  very  en- 
vironment is  prejudicial  to  their  physical 
and  mental  well-being.  It  was  the  knowledge 
of  these  conditions  which  prompted  the 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind  to  establish 
their  Sunshine  Homes  in  various  parts  of 
the  country,  in  order  that  these  adverse  in- 
fluences as  far  as  may  be  might  be  checked 
and  counteracted.  Nearly  one-third  of  these 
blind  children  are  accommodated  in  the 
Homes,  where  every  facility  is  provided  to 
promote  their  immediate  happiness  and 
well-being,  and  to  fit  them  for  future  educa- 
tion and  training." 

Mr.  Purse  referred  to  "  the  appalling  fact  " 
that  a  very  large  proportion  of  blind  children 
suffered  from  other  physical  and  mental  dis- 
abilities. For  these  defectives  the  Ellen  Terry 
Memorial   Home  was  performing  a   magni- 
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ficent  service.  "  But  available  means  "  said 
Mr.  Purse,  "  are  totally  inadequate  to  enable 
the  authorities  to  meet  a  need  which  is  ever 
urgent  and  insistent,  and  unless  more  volun- 
tary support  is  forthcoming  in  the  near  future 
for  capital  expenditure,  substantial  help  will 
have  to  be  sought  both  from  the  State  and  the 
Local  Authorities." 

In  the  Eighth  Report  of  the  Advisory 
Committee  on  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind, 
attention  had  been  drawn  to  the  number  of 
physical  and  mental  defectives  of  school 
age — from  5  to  16  years — as  follows  :  1921, 
mentally  defective  115,  physically  defective 
75,  deaf  20,  combinations  of  the  three  defects 
7  ;  1929,  mentally  defective  48,  physically 
defective  25,  deaf  10,  combination  of  the 
three  defects  4.  It  was  a  rather  significant 
fact  that  in  1 92 1  the  number  of  school  children 
was  2,563,  the  largest  ever  recorded,  and 
although  an  improved  system  of  registration 
had  enabled  a  larger  population  of  blind  per- 
sons to  be  discovered,  it  was  satisfactory  to 
observe  that  these  increases  mainly  arose  in 
later  life,  there  being  a  progressive  decline 
in  the  age  incidence  from  5  to  16  years. 

Mr.  Purse  stated  that  modern  methods  of 
instruction  were  minimizing  the  economic 
handicap  of  blindness  by  concentrating  on 
the  development  of  wage  earning  capacity. 

Mr.  Purse  commented  on  the  practical 
outlook  maintained  by  educationists  in 
schools  for  the  blind  in  this  country,  enabling 
them  to  guard  against  the  obsession  of  fads 
and  theories  which  cannot  be  turned  to  useful 
account.  He  did  not,  however,  depreciate 
the  value  of  psychological  research,  which 
provided  a  scientific  basis  for  the  care  of 
the  blind  child. 

He  then  quoted  from  a  report  of  one  of 
the  officers  of  the  Sunshine  Homes  : — 

"  When  we  really  get  down  to  essentials,  the 
differences  between  the  blind  and  sighted  child 
are  actually  very  small.  They  are  normal  in  their 
likes  and  dislikes  ;  they  play  together,  fight  each 
other,  exchange  toys,  appropriate  each  other's 
toys  ;  love  sweets  and  cakes,  show  an  aversion  to 
tasks  and  a  keen  enjoyment  of  holidays,  and  finally 
have  the  same  marked  curiosity  as  to  the  why  and 
the  wherefore  of  everything  that  a  normal  growing 
child  exhibits.  On  studying  them,  one  of  their 
most  outstanding  characteristics  is  an  entire 
absence  of  fear  with  relation  to  people — strangers  or 
friends — and  objects.     This  demonstrates  what  a 
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large  part  sight  plays  in  encouraging  fear  in  the 
daily  life.  A  sighted  baby  of  tender  years  will 
stand  at  the  top  of  a  staircase  and  seeing  the  depth 
below,  will  hesitate  and  even  draw  back,  but  a 
blind  baby — not  seeing  the  well  below — goes  for- 
ward confidently. 

"  A  sighted  baby  will  perhaps  be  alarmed  by  the 
height  of  an  adult  or  by  his  dark  clothes  or  spec- 
tacles, but  a  blind  baby  shows  no  fear  or  shyness. 
In  the  same  way,  if  a  blind  child  tumbles  and  cuts 
his  knee,  he  very  seldom  cries  :  whereas  the  sight 
of  blood  on  the  injured  leg  evokes  screams  from  a 
sighted  child  and  sometimes  from  his  playmates." 

"  It  is  not  easy  satisfactorily  to  account  for 
some  of  the  habits  that  are  found  in  these 
infants,"  said  Mr.  Purse,  "  but  many  com- 
petent authorities  have  sought  an  explanation 
in  the  fact  that  the  nervous  condition  of  the 
children,  from  which  blindness  frequently 
results,  tends  to  produce  certain  idiosyn- 
crasies in  movements  and  habits  of  conduct 
which  intelligent  training  and  medical  care 
will  eliminate  subsequently. 

"  I  am  in  entire  agreement  with  an  eminent 
psychologist  who  says  : 

"  '  It  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  the  teaching 
of  blind  children  is  an  art  which  requires  peculiar 
gifts  of  insight  and  sympathy,  together  with  a 
special  knowledge  and  a  modified  pedagogic 
technique.  It  is  not  easy  for  a  teacher  of  blind 
children,  who  himself  still  possesses  full  visual 
power,  to  enter  with  complete  sympathy  (in  its 
technical  meaning)  into  the  emotional  and  mental 
life  of  his  charges.  Hence  the  teaching  of  the 
blind  is  in  every  sense  a  vocation.'  " 

Mr.  Purse  considered  that  the  care  of  blind 
children  could  not  be  undertaken  in  the  same 
mariner  and  with  practically  the  same  equip- 
ment as  is  required  by  sighted  children, 
because  the  character  and  attainments  of 
the  blind  children  are  never  likely  to  be 
properly  understood  and  developed,  and 
because  the  very  purpose  for  which  the  special 
teacher  was  employed  would  appear  to  be 
entirely  lost.  The  handicap  of  blindness 
must  be  accepted  as  an  important  factor,  and 
the  teacher  must  be  so  equipped,  by  clearly 
understanding  the  special  difficulties,  to 
present  to  the  children  a  conception  of  all 
the  objects  which  lie  outside  the  reach  of 
their  hands. 

"  We  are  by  no  means  certain,"  he  con- 
tinued, "  how  far  these  descriptions  succeed 
in  giving  the  correct  mental  picture.  All  that 
we  know  is  that  the  presentation  must  be 
such  as  to  impart  to  the  child  a  concept  which 
he  has  not  previously  enjoyed.  A  blind  child 
can  acquire  a  superficial  idea  of  the  meaning 
and  significance  of  objects,  but  the  instructor 


is  confronted  with  a  task  of  no  light  magni- 
tude when  he  is  required  to  convey  the  colour 
sense  or  to  give  a  description  of  a  sunrise  or  a 
sunset. 

"  In  addition  to  outstanding  personal  quali- 
ties, the  teacher  of  the  blind  must  possess  a 
practical  knowledge  of  the  special  apparatus 
invented  for  the  use  of  non-seeing  children. 
Above  all  else,  he  must  understand  the  pro- 
cesses of  mental  growth,  he  must  know  how 
the  complex  conceptual  life  of  the  fully 
endowed  person  is  normally  attained,  and 
how  in  the  case  of  the  blind,  these  processes 
are  or  may  be  modified. 

"  The  teacher  of  the  blind  needs  especially 
to  understand  the  psychology  of  blindness  in 
relationship  to  the  entire  sphere  of  training, 
for  he  will  then  be  able  to  gauge  what  may 
reasonably  be  expected  of  those  under  his 
care,  and  be  ready  to  meet  future  needs  with 
sympathy  and  understanding.  Among  the 
many  problems  still  awaiting  a  satisfactory 
solution,  we  may  reasonably  ask,  does  blind- 
ness of  necessity  imply  a  limited  develop- 
ment, and  if  so,  does  it  also  pre-suppose  a 
restricted  environment  ?  Are  the  educational 
facilities  at  our  disposal  such  as  to  enable  us 
to  triumph  over  these  limitations,  and  if  so, 
what  concrete  evidence  is  there  available  for 
establishing  the  viewpoint  that  such  difficul- 
ties are  capable  of  readjustment  within  the 
universe  of  experience  ?" 

One  thing  Mr.  Purse  considered  as  certain. 
The  care  of  the  blind  child  was  one  of  those 
social  problems,  the  dimensions  of  which 
were  not  likely  to  be  substantially  broadened 
in  the  future.  A  continuity  of  preventive 
work  would  appreciably  reduce  the  number  of 
blind  children.  In  the  United  States  of 
America  a  number  of  the  special  homes 
formerly  existing  for  the  care  of  such  children 
had  now  been  closed,  it  having  been  deemed 
sufficient  in  respect  of  the  comparatively 
few  cases  arising  to  provide  adequate  instruc- 
tion for  the  parents  or  guardians. 

"  Within  a  decade  or  so,"  concluded  Mr. 
Purse,  "  blindness  in  child  life  resulting  from 
preventable  disease  will  be  reduced  to  a 
minimum.  Although  we  may  look  far  into 
the  future  for  its  complete  elimination,  the 
prospect  is  more  than  attractive.  The  busi- 
ness of  prevention,  being  as  it  is,  the  main- 
spring of  all  progressive  effort,  we  are  justified 
in  anticipating  ultimate  emancipation  from 
most  of  the  physical  ills  which  to-day  afflict 
humanity." 
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SEEN    AND    UNSEEN 

By   A.  J.    COHEN. 
Ill— Out  in  the  World. 

(Continued  from  last  month's  issue.) 


THE  public  are  given  no  true 
conception  of  the  capabilities 
of  the  generality  of  the 
educated  blind,  and  when 
they  buy  goods  made  by 
sightless  workers  or  engage 
the  services  of  blind  musi- 
cians and  tuners,  they  consider  it  an  act  of 
charity  and,  as  such,  to  be  paid  for  at  greatly 
reduced  rates.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  in 
many  of  the  institutions  one  is  asked  to  pay 
only  the  actual  cost  of  the  goods  "  just  to  keep 
the  blind  occupied,"  and  this  is  a  form  of 
education  the  public  do  not  easily  forget — as 
the  blind  themselves  discover  when  they  can- 
vass for  orders. 

I  would  like  to  cite  here  an  instance  of  the 
difficulties  with  which  one  meets  in  proposing 
a  new  departure.  In  one  of  the  most  import- 
ant cities  of  Europe  I  had  been  working  hard 
to  obtain  the  support  of  all  concerned  to  my 
scheme  for  establishing  a  National  School  of 
Massage  for  the  training  of  suitable  blind 
men  and  women  for  the  profession.  The 
Director  of  the  principal  school  for  the  blind 
opposed  the  scheme  saying  that  "  the  present 
generation  of  the  blind  is  entirely  unsuitable 
— in  twenty  years'  time,  etc.  etc.  .  .  ."  His 
word — he  being  a  semi-state  official — was 
taken  and,  in  consequence,  nothing  then  was 
done.  But  he  died  and  those  who  favoured  my 
plan  went  ahead  with  the  result  that,  after  a 
few  months  of  training  (a  much  shorter 
period  than  I  had  advised)  nine  blind  pupils 
passed  through  one  school  and  four  through 
another  and,  although  competing  with  sighted 
students,  came  out  with  such  flying  colours 
that  the  whole  of  the  medical  profession  was 
astonished. 

Here  are  a  few  of  the  things  I  have  seen 
abroad  that  have  not  come  to  my  notice  in  this 
country  : — some  beautiful  clay  modelling  ; 
a  girl  making  a  thousand  cigarettes  a  day  ; 
some  ornamental  iron-work  ;  the  making  of 
shop-front  fittings  ;  a  greater  amount  of  com- 
mercial enterprise  ;  greater  incursion  into  the 
orchestral  world  ;  a  much  wider  field  of  solo 
instrument  work  ;  a  complete  training  in 
telephonic  and  telegraphic  work,  including 
a   comprehensive   mechanical   knowledge   of 
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nstruments  so 
sft  at  a  loss  in 


the  parts  and  workings  of  the 

that  the  blind  operator  is  not 

an  emergency.    This  list  really  only  concerns 

isolated    institutions     and     individuals     for 

progress  is  at  present  a  personal  affair. 

I  desire  here  to  emphasize  the  absolute 
necessity  for  "  selection."  We  read  and  hear 
of  industrial  committees  and  commissions  to 
consider  the  problems  of  industry  as  they  are 
related  to  the  sighted  worker  ;  we  hear  of  new 
laws  under  which  the  youth  of  the  country 
will  be  thoroughly  tested  (Hungary)  and 
advised  as  to  their  suitability  for  any  par- 
ticular trade  or  profession  ;  we  note  the  almost 
feverish  adoption  and  adaptation  of  new 
methods  of  perfecting  team  and  individual 
work,  and  so  on  ;  yet,  curious  anomaly  that  it 
is,  where  the  burden  of  the  state  or  commun- 
ity could  and  should  be  lightened  by  the 
application  of  these  same  principles  to  the 
blind — whose  numbers  are,  taking  the  civil- 
ized world  as  a  whole,  somewhere  between 
one  and  two  thousand  of  the  population  (we 
include  partially  blind  here),  only  half-hearted 
and  usually  unofficial  action  is  taken. 

May  I  give  one  example  of  what  might  be 
done  ?  The  authorities  concerned  might 
insist  that  "  in  every  hospital  at  least  one 
qualified  masseur  or  masseuse  must  be  em- 
ployed," and  that  "  in  every  town  with  more 
than  a  certain  number  of  inhabitants  at 
least  one  private  masseur  or  masseuse  must 
be  supported  by  the  local  medical  men."  If 
this  were  done,  I  venture  to  think  that  work 
would  be  found  for  as  many  and  more  oper- 
ators than  even  our  own  school  could  turn 
out  in  the  next  few  years,  entailing  all  the 
additional  benefits  incidental  to  a  successful 
forward  movement.  The  above  may  appear 
to  some  in  the  light  of  a  beautiful  dream,  yet 
it  is  possible  of  realization.  We  must  put 
aside  the  pessimism  that  is  the  outcome  of 
past  errors  and  failures.  Whatever  the  mater- 
ial is  we  have  to  work  upon,  there  is  always 
some  use  to  which  it  can  be  put,  but  we  must 
go  on  looking  with  open  minds  for  the  right 
methods,  though  it  costs  money,  time,  pati- 
ence and  perseverance. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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THE   LATER  LIFE  OF  HELEN    KELLER 


FEW  people  can  have  pre- 
sented a  greater  problem  to 
the  psychologist  than  Miss 
Helen  Keller,  whose  Mid- 
stream, a  sequel  to  the  earlier 
Story  of  My  Life,  has  just 
been  published.  (Hodder 
&  Stoughton,  ios.  6d.  net.) 
For  Miss  Keller,  though  deaf  and  blind, 
tells  her  story  with  a  warmth  and  colour  that 
would  be  remarkable  in  any  writer,  and  is 
little  short  of  miraculous  when  we  remember 
that  it  is  the  work  of  a  woman  who  neither 
sees  nor  hears.  It  is  written,  too,  with  appar- 
ently no  striving  after  effect  ;  the  right  word 
seems  to  spring  instinctively  to  her  lips,  and 
there  is  none  of  that  deliberate  choice  of  the 
resounding  phrase,  which  some  tell  us  is  the 
particular  weakness  to  which  blind  writers  are 
prone.  Examples  of  her  amazing  facility  in 
the  use  of  words  abound  on  almost  every  page; 
read,  for  instance,  her  description  of  New 
York  seen  from  the  river  :  "  There  are  brick 
barges  from  Holland  and  fruit-boats  coming 
in  from  Havana,  and  craft  loaded  with  meat, 
cobblestones  and  sand  push  their  way  up 
bays  and  canals  ....  The  fishing  fleet  from 
Gloucester  and  crawling  coal-laden  tramps 
....  It  is  a  sail  of  vivid  contrast — up  the 
Hudson  between  green  hills,  past  the  stately 
mansions  of  Riverside  Drive  ...  on  to  the 
welter  of  down-town  docks,  where  long- 
shoremen heave  the  barge  cargoes  ashore  and 
the  crash  of  traffic  is  deafening,  and  back  to 
your  pier  in  the  moonlight  when  the  harbour 
gypsies  sleep." 

Pierre  Villey,  in  his  World  of  the  Blind 
suggests  that  Miss  Keller  is  "  the  victim  " 
of  an  extraordinary  mental  memory,  and  that 
she  cannot  distinguish  between  what  she 
draws  from  this  and  what  she  owes  to  her 
own  individual  impressions.  He  thinks,  too, 
that  she  is  a  person  of  peculiar  sensitiveness 
and  sympathy  with  those  about  her,  so  res- 
ponsive to  their  emotions  as  to  make  them  her 
own.  Perhaps  this  is  the  explanation,  but  the 
problem  is  a  baffling  one  to  the  ordinary 
reader  ;  only  the  psychologist  can  hazard 
a  solution,  and  the  rest  of  us  may  be  content 
to  read  her  book,  forgetting  her  handicap  in 
following  a  story  that  is  always  readable  and 
graphically  told. 

Miss  Keller  devotes  a  good  deal  of  space  in 


her  book  to  a  description  of  the  many  interest- 
ing people  she  has  met  in  a  life  that  has  been 
singularly  varied,  and  has  comprised  a  uni- 
versity career,  travel,  lecture-tours,  the  stage 
and  the  films.  She  writes  of  Mark  Twain, 
whom  she  first  met  at  the  age  of  fourteen  and 
who  kept  closely  in  touch  with  her  till  his 
death,  of  Dr.  Bell  of  telephone  fame,  who  was 
instrumental  in  finding  Miss  Sullivan  for 
her,  of  Mr.  Carnegie,  Charlie  Chaplin,  and 
Mary  Pickford — "  a  smiling  little  girl  wearing 
a  faded  gingham  frock  and  patched  shoes." 
All  these  pass  through  her  pages  and  live 
for  us  in  her  vivid  descriptions. 

As  we  might  expect,  a  great  deal  of  Miss 
Keller's  time  has  been  devoted  to  propaganda 
relating  to  blind  welfare,  and  especially  to 
lecture  tours  in  connection  with  the  appeal  for 
a  permanent  endowment  for  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind.  But  it  is  interesting 
to  note  that  her  vital  interest  in  the  deaf  and 
blind  by  no  means  shut  her  off  from  wider 
concerns,  and  in  a  chapter  entitled  "  Thoughts 
that  will  not  let  me  sleep  "  she  writes  of  in- 
dustrial problems  in  America,  the  Russian 
revolution,  and  world  peace,  while  woman 
suffrage  early  found  in  her  an  ally.  Of  her 
speeches  on  peace  she  writes  rather  wistfully  : 
"  I  tried  to  make  my  audience  see  what  I  saw, 
but  the  people  who  crowded  the  great  tents 
were  disappointed  or  indifferent.  They  had 
come  to  hear  me  talk  about  happiness  and 
perhaps  recite  '  Nearer,  my  God  to  Thee  ' 
and  they  did  not  care  to  have  their  peace  of 
mind  disturbed  by  talk  of  war." 

Helen  Keller  has  been,  as  the  Foreword  to 
her  book  says,  followed  by  "  the  great  mega- 
phones of  publicity,  trumpeting  truth  and 
untruth  with  equal  fury  "  ever  since  she  was 
seven  years  old.  We  might  have  expected  her 
to  be  rather  spoiled  by  it  all,  but  Midstream 
shows  her  as  a  very  attractive  as  well  as  a  very 
talented  woman,  whose  powers  of  affection 
for  those  about  her,  and  whose  gratitude 
to  the  humblest  of  the  many  friends  who 
have  helped  her  are  no  less  remarkable 
than  her  unquestioned  genius. 

Shorthand  Machines. 

The  National  Institute  has  six  Braille 
Shorthand  Machines  available  for  loan  to 
customers  whose  own  machines  are  tempor- 
arily out  of  order  or  under  repair. 
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ACHIEVEMENTS 
OF  THE  BLIND 

In  the  Birthday  Honours. 

Mr.  Henry  Sanderson  Furniss,  who  was 
Principal  of  Ruskin  College,  Oxford,  from 
1916  to  1925,  has  been  raised  to  the  Peerage, 
for  services  to  Education.  Mr.  Furniss  has 
been  blind  from  his  birth  in  1868.  After 
being  educated  privately  and  at  Hertford 
College,  Oxford,  he  became  Lecturer  and 
Tutor  in  Economics  at  Ruskin  College  in 
1907.  He  stood  as  Labour  candidate  for  the 
University  of  Oxford  at  the  General  Election 
of  1918. 

Prospective  Blind  Labour 
Candidate. 

The  Nottingham  branch  of 
the  I.L.P.  is  nominating  Mr. 
J.  Perry,  of  Birmingham,  as 
prospective  candidate  in  East 
Nottingham. 

Mr.  Perry,  who  is  a  native 
of  Glasgow,  is  the  Midlands 
organiser  of  the  National 
League  for  the  Blind,  and 
has  been  prominent  in  Bir- 
mingham trade  union  and 
political  circles  for  some  con- 
siderable time,  being  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Birmingham 
Trades  Council  Executive. 
He  is  an  ex-councillor  of  the 
St.  Pancras  Borough  Council. 

Blind  Boy  Vocalist. 

Eric   Share,   a   blind   boy, 
recently  won  the  Children's 
Solo   Competition   at  the   Midland   Musical 
Festival. 

Blind  Choir's  Success. 

A  Choir  from  the  Birmingham  Royal  Insti- 
tution for  the  Blind,  at  the  Midland  Musical 
Festival  Competition  last  month,  sang  Sulli- 
van's "  Where  the  Bee  Sucks  "  with  an  almost 
faultless  ensemble  and  singular  purity  of  tone. 

Another  Worcester  Chess  Success. 

Last  month  Worcester  College  for  the 
Blind  (holders),  as  winners  again  this  season 
of  the  Southern  Section,  met  Stourport,  the 
winners  of  the  Northern  Section,  in  the  final 
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of  the  Worcestershire  Senior  Chess  Cham- 
pionship at  the  College.  The  College  re- 
tained the  title  and  the  trophy  with  the 
following  scores  : — 


Worcester  College. 

R.  WT.  Bonham   .  .  1 

Rupert  Cross       .  .  1 

G.  C.  Brown       .  .  \ 

C.  C.  G.  Nock    .  .  1 

P.  A.  Hughes      .  .  c 

H.  L.  Evans        . .  I 


Stourport. 

W.  C.  Roberts    .  .  o 

J.  E.  Dutton       . .  o 

A.  D.  Capel  Loft  \ 

H.  E.  Rose  . .  o 

J.  A.  Bufton        . .  1 

J.  Collett  .  .  I 


Photo  by] 

Mr.  Henry  Sanderson 
to  the  Peerage  as  L 


New  Delius  Violin  Sonata. 

Frederick  Delius,  although  blind  and 
almost  completely  paralysed,  has  completed 
a  violin  sonata,  requiring  sixteen  minutes  to 
play.  Mr.  Eric  Fenby,  a 
young  Yorkshireman,  has 
acted  as  his  amanuensis. 

A  Blind  Student  of  Havana. 

Although  blind  for  the 
last  five  years,  Mr.  Armand 
Biosca,  of  Havana,  Cuba,  has 
just  received  a  law  degree. 
His  success  was  made  possible 
by  the  help  of  his  fiancee, 
Miss  Sara  Martinez,  who 
read  law  books  to  him. 

850  Known  Voices. 

Mr.  Robert  Lormer,  of 
Burbank  Terrace,  West 
Hartlepool,  has  been  elected 
Deputy  Grand  Knight  of 
the  Golden  Horn,  and  next 
year  will  be  at  the  head  of 
this  order,  an  order  he  has 
taken  up  since  losing  his 
sight  ten  years  ago. 
It  is  stated  that  he  can  recognise  850  mem- 
bers, who  live  between  Richmond  and 
Whitley  Bay,  by  their  voices.  He  can  remem- 
ber the  whole  of  the  ritual  of  the  order,  and 
conducts  ceremonies  in  many  parts  of  the 
North. 

During  the  past  year  Mr.  Lormer  organised 
social  evenings  for  the  blind  in  19  clubs  in  the 
Hartlepool  boroughs.  He  is  an  expert 
domino  player,  and  is  prepared  to  play  any 
man  in  the  country,  blind  or  otherwise. 

He  still  attends  football  matches  and  cricket 
games  in  the  town,  and  has  no  difficulty  in 
following  the  game  with  the  help  of  a  friend. 
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RECENT 
PUBLICATIONS 

Guild  of  Blind  Gardeners. 

A  charming  little  descriptive  booklet  has 
been  issued  by  the  Guild  of  Blind  Gardeners, 
illustrated  with  photographs  of  blind  boys 
and  girls  at  work.  The  Guild  was  founded 
about  ten  years  ago  by  Mrs.  Duncombe,  who 
is  herself  blind  ;  before  she  lost  her  sight  Airs. 
Duncombe  was  an  enthusiastic  and  skilled 
gardener,  and  as  her  sight  gradually  failed 
she  continued  with  her  work,  and  found  her- 
self able  to  carry  on  many  of  the  operations 
with  little  or  no  vision.  As  an  outcome  of  her 
experience  she  read  a  paper  advocating  the 
education  of  the  blind  in  elementary  horti- 
culture, and  the  Guild  of  Blind  Gardeners 
was  the  result.  Letters  are  quoted  in  the 
pamphlet  from  enthusiastic  amateur  gar- 
deners belonging  to  the  Guild,  and  details 
are  given  of  the  teaching  of  gardening  in 
London  schools  for  the  blind  and  myopic, 
under  three  full-time  instructors.  Over  300 
children  have  been  given  training  in  this  way, 
and  several  have  obtained  work.  A  letter 
from  a  head-teacher  in  an  L.C.C.  Myopic 
School  is  given,  stating  that  the  mental, 
moral,  and  physical  effect  of  gardening  has 
been  in  every  way  excellent. 

Origin  and  Future  of  Human  Speech. 

In  "  Human  Speech  "  (Kegan  Paul,  a^s. 
net)  Sir  Richard  Paget 
gives  in  simple  language 
for  the  general  reader  an 
account  of  his  obser- 
vations and  experiments 
relating  to  human  speech 
with  a  discussion  of  its  pro- 
bable origin. 

In  his  view,  which  is  that 
held  by  most  philologists, 
human  language  is  derived 
from  gesture.  He  speaks  of 
the  curiously  universal  ges- 
ture language  current  among 
North  American  Indians  of 
various  tribes,  now  falling 
into    disuse,   but    for    many 

generations    the     medium      of        Reproduced  bv  courtesi 

communication      between  .   ,,  ... 

,  A   Rug,  in  black  an 

these  scattered   people,  each  the  Blind  E 


with  its  own  tribal  tongue  unintelligible  to 
the  other. 

Gesture  language  was  probably  accompan- 
ied bv  the  vocal  expression  of  the  emotions — 
"  Mankind  roared  and  grunted  and  sang."  In 
the  writer's  view,  he  probably  accompanied 
the  movements  of  his  hands  with  a  sympa- 
thetic movement  of  tongue  and  lips  ;  as  he 
busied  himself  with  his  hands  in  craftsman- 
ship and  agriculture  gradually  the  gesture 
had  to  be  dropped,  but  the  sympathetic  move- 
ment of  the  lips  continued,  and  was  in  its 
turn  and  in  due  course,  succeeded  bv  voiced 
speech.  In  illustration  of  his  theory,  he  gives 
very  interesting  examples  of  words  which 
seem  to  be  intimately  connected  with  the 
pantomimic  gestures  which  preceded  them, 
and  states  that  out  of  a  list  of  100  Aryan  roots, 
77  were  clearlv  pantomimic  and  bear  out  his 
view. 

The  latter  part  of  his  book  is  a  plea  for  the 
application  of  scientific  method  towards  the 
improvement  of  language.  All  of  us  know 
how  inadequate  language  is  as  an  expression 
of  thought,  and  in  order  that  it  may  be  im- 
proved, Sir  Richard  urges  the  study  of  rural 
dialects,  the  inauguration  of  a  new  movement 
in  phonetics,  and  the  adoption  of  a  method  of 
accentuation  by  which  in  all  words  of  more 
than  one  syllable  the  first  shall  be  universally 
accented.  "  There  have  been  hardly  any 
essential  improvements  in  English  since  the 
time  of  Caxton  "  he  writes,  and  he  feels  that 
the  time  is  ripe  for  steps  to  be  taken  in  the 
direction  of  progress. 
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REVLEWS 
REPORTS 

Staffordshire^Association  for  the  Welfare  of 
the  Blind. 

The  Eleventh  Annual  Report  for  1929-30 
shows  that  there  are  rather  over  seven  hundred 
persons  in  the  care  of  the  Association  ;  no 
name  is  added  to  the  Register  without  a  cer- 
tificate from  an  ophthalmic  surgeon.  In 
connection  with  the  working  of  the  Local 
Government  Act  it  is  noted  that  a  joint 
Committee  for  Blind  Welfare  has  heen  formed 
by  the  County  Council  and  Education  Com- 
mittee. 

East  Ham  Welfare  Association  for  the  Blind. 

Though  the  numbers  of  persons  dealt 
with  have  not  materially  increased,  there  is 
evidence  in  the  Seventh  Annual  Report  of 
this  Association,  for  the  year  ended  March 
31st,  1930,  of  considerable  activity  during 
the  year  ;  social  evenings  have  been  organised, 
an  outing  to  Southend  arranged,  gifts  of 
groceries  made  at  Christmas,  and  considerable 
help  with  clothing  and  boots  in  necessitous 
cases  given  through  the  Ladies'  Clothing  Sub- 
Committee.  The  incomes  of  all  unemploy- 
able blind  persons  have  now  been  brought  up 
to  .£1  per  week. 

Barclay  Workshops  for  Blind  Women. 

The  twenty-fourth  Report,  for  the  year 
1929-30,  shows  that  recent  trade  depression 
has  had  a  marked  effect  on  the  sales  of  woven 
products  ;  for  the  first  time  since  the  Work- 
shops were  opened  it  has  been  necessary  to 
stop  some  of  the  looms  for  want  of  work, 
and  thirty-four  weavers  were  obliged  to 
"  stand  off  "  shortly  before  the  end  of  March 
of  this  year  ;  an  earnest  appeal  is  therefore 
made  for  fresh  orders  from  those  interested  in 
the  welfare  of  the  blind.  Figures  are  given 
showing  that  in  the  nineteen  years  between 
1910-11  and  1929-30  the  value  of  manufac- 
tured goods  in  stock  has  increased  from  £257 
to  £6,474,  and  the  total  sales  from  £391  to 
£7,614.  Sixty-two  blind  women  are  now 
employed  by  the  Workshops. 

National  Baby  Week  Council. 

The  Annual  Report  for  1929  shows  that 
the  work  has  steadily  increased  in  the  past 
year,  both  here  and  overseas.     Among  the 


outstanding  features  of  the  Baby  Week  cele- 
brations were  the  fifth  English  Speaking 
Conference  on  Maternity  and  Child  Welfare, 
a  display  of  films  to  an  audience  of  over  one 
thousand  persons,  including  parents,  children 
and  school-teachers,  a  broadcast  address, 
competitions  for  Health  Visitors  and  school- 
children, and  a  special  Poster  Parade  in 
Central  London.  Bill-posting  firms  all  over 
the  country  rendered  specially  valuable  assis- 
tance in  showing  posters  free  of  charge,  thus 
ensuring  publicity  on  a  very  wide  scale. 
Ceylon  School,  Mount  Lavinia. 

This  Report,  for  the  year  1929,  is  as  usual 
very  interesting.  Two  hundred  and  fifty 
blind  and  deaf  children  are  now  on  the  school 
roll,  and  the  Report  notes  with  satisfaction 
that  all  the  newcomers  are  quite  young  ; 
parents  are  beginning  to  realise  the  importance 
of  education  from  a  very  early  age,  and  the 
photographs  of  small  blind  children  listening 
to  the  wireless,  blowing  bubbles  in  the  garden, 
or  following  a  geography  lesson  in  the  open, 
show  that  a  very  happy  atmosphere  prevails. 

The  elder  boys  of  the  school  who  are  em- 
ployed in  industrial  occupations  are  shortly 
to  be  moved  to  a  new  hostel,  the  centre  block 
of  which  is  almost  ready  ;  plans  are  given  in 
the  Report  of  two  side  wings  to  be  added 
when  funds  allow. 

A  Blind  Boys'  Band  under  the  direction  of 
Toe  H  members  is  a  source  of  absorbing 
interest  to  those  who  take  part  in  it,  and  the 
Report  relates  that  twice  during  the  past  year 
the  boys  have  been  allowed  to  broadcast  from 
Colombo,  to  their  great  pleasure  and  pride. 

The  girls'  industrial  work  has  improved 
both  in  quantity  and  quality  during  the  year  ; 
prizes  have  been  won  in  knitting  competitions, 
and  regular  orders  are  received  from  the 
Colonial  Storekeeper  for  woven  goods. 
Jubilee  Institute  for  the  Blind,  Auckland. 

We  have  received  from  this  Institute  an 
interesting  circular  setting  out  the  main 
features  of  the  work  carried  on  in  Auckland. 
The  Institute  concentrates  chiefly  on  those 
blind  children  and  adults  who  are  capable  of 
benefiting  by  training,  and  leaves  the  care  of 
the  unemployables  to  other  social  organisa- 
tions. 

Children  are  admitted  to  the  Institute  at 
the  age  of  six,  where  they  normally  remain 
until  they  are  twenty,  receiving  their  general 
education  and  vocational  training  within  its 
walls.     At  the  age  of  20,  every  blind  person 
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is  entitled  to  a  State  Pension  of  17s.  6d., 
together  with  a  subsidy  of  25  per  cent,  on  his 
earnings  up  to  a  certain  amount.  Some 
remain  at  the  Institute  as  workers  when  their 
training  period  is  completed,  but  others  go 
out  to  various  parts  of  the  Dominion,  often 
aided  by  a  substantial  grant  at  the  outset  of 
their  career  :  "  The  Trustees  give  liberal 
assistance  to  the  honest  hard  trier  .  .  . 
for  acquiring  businesses,  farms,  houses,  for 
the  erection  of  buildings,  for  the  purchase 
of  stock  and  plant." 

Besides  this  help  at  the  beginning,  the 
Institute  lends  books,  helps  the  blind  man  to 
obtain  apparatus  at  special  prices,  provides 
wireless,  and  sends  out  Home  Teachers.  ''The 
services  of  the  Institute  are  available  alike 
to  all  classes  of  blind  people  .  .  .  and  there 
are  few  to  whom  the  Institute  cannot  extend 
some  valuable  service." 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 

NATIONAL    INSTITUTE    FOR    THE    BLIND. 

NEW    PUBLICATIONS. 

MUSIC. 

The  prices  of  the  following  pieces  of  music  are  subject 
to  a  reduction  of  three-quarters  for  the  blind  resident 
in  the  British  Isles  and  throughout  the  British  Empire. 
The  minimum  price  is  (id.  per  copy. 
ORGAN 

10.241  Bach.     Prelude  and  Fugue  in  C,  Vol.  3, 

No.  7 2     0 

10.242  Bach.     Prelude  and  Fugue  in  C  minor, 

Vol.  4,  No.  5    .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .      2     0 

10.243  Handel.     Larghetto  in  B  minor  (arr.  by 

E.  S.  Roper) .20 

10.244  Harwood,  Basil.     Three  Short  Pieces..      2     0 

10.245  Ruddock,   Arthur.      Andante  Cantabile 

in  A  flat  2     0 

PIANO— 

10.246  Chopin.     Impromptu  in  F  sharp,  Op.  30     2     0 

10.247  Coulter,    G.      Every    Beginner's    Tunes 

(38  very  easy  to  easy  pieces)  .  .      2     0 

10.248  Couperin.    "  Le  Petit  Rien"  (Rondeau)     2     0 

10.249  Elliott,  Percy.     "  In  Rose-time  "         .  .      2     (I 

10.250  Falla,  Manuel  de.    "  Danse  des  Voisins" 

(from   "  The   Three-Cornered    Hat  ")      2     0 

10.251  Harrison,  J.     "  The  Pixie  Man  "  .  .      2     0 

10.252  Jacobson,  Maurice.  "  The  First  Jazz  "  2  0 
10,263     Ketelbev,    A.    W.      "  Sanctuary   of   the 

Heart"  2     0 

10.254  Pascal,    F.      "  Cock   Robin   and    Jenny 

Wren  "  (Miniature  Suite)       .  .  ..28 

10.255  Swinstead,  Felix.  "  Five  Pastels  "  ..  2  0 
PIANO    DUETS— 

10.256  Marshall,  M.  E.     "  The  Dancing  Class  " 

(Five  Duets  for  Children)       .  .  ..20 

DANCE 

10.257  Evans,  T.     "  Dance  of  the  Raindrops," 

Song  Fox-Trot  . .  . .  ..20 

10.258  Frazzini,    A.      "  Silv'ry    Moon,"    Song- 

Waltz    2     0 

10.259  Goulding,      E.,      and      Dougherty      D. 

"  Molly  "    (from    "  The    Grand    Par- 
ade "),  Song-Waltz      .  .  .  .  ..20 


in  ,.'i,(i 


"  Sunshine 
Woman   to 


Whidden,  J    and  May,  F 
of    my    Heart  "    (from 
Woman  "),  Song- Waltz 
SONGS 

10.261  Bach.     "  How  Jovial  is  mv  Laughter  " 

(from    "The    Jovial    Aeolus"),     G; 
E,—  E' 

10.262  Brown,     H        "  Piccaninny's     Hush-a- 

live," D  minor  ;    C — F1 
10,203     Gibbs,  Armstrong.     "  Arabv,"  F  ;    C— 
F'  

10.264  Head.    Michael.      "  Robin    Redbreast," 

A  minor  ;    C — E  ' 

10.265  How-ell,    Dorothy.      "  The    Little    Prin- 

cess "  (Unison  Song^ 
1(1.200     James,   W.   G.      "  Comrades  of  Mine  " 
(from    "  Australian    Bush    Songs  "1, 
F  :    C— Ft         

10.207  O'Connor-Morris.     G.       "  April    Mist," 

I)  ;    B,—  F' 

10.208  O'Hara,    G.       "  There    is    no    Death  " 

(Sacred),  F  ;    C— Fl 

DUETS 

10.209  Sanderson.  W.     "  Good-night,  but  not 

Good-bye  !  "  (Soprano  and  Baritone) 

10.270  Verdi.      "  Home    to    our    Mountains  " 

(from    "II    Trovatorc  ")     (Contralto 

and  Tenor)        

FOUR-PART    SONG 

10.271  Fletcher,  Percv  E.     "  Bees  "  (S.A.T.B.) 

O.  &  V.S 2     0 

BRAILLE    BOOKS. 

The  prices  of  the  following  publications  are  subject 
to  a  reduction  of  two-thirds  for  the  blind  resident  in 
the  British  Isles  and  throughout  the  British  Empire. 

per  vol. 
s.    d. 
8,754-8,757     Eliza  for  Common,  by  O.  Douglas. 
Grade    2.    Large    Size,    Interpointed, 
Paper  Covers,  4  vols.  .  .  ..56 

8,791-8,794  A  Roman  Singer,  by  F.  Marion 
Crawford.  Grade  2,  La"rge  Size,  In- 
terpointed, Paper  Covers,  4  vols.      .  .      5     3 

MOON    BOOKS. 

The  prices  of  the  following  publications  are  subject 
to  a  reduction  of  two-thirds  for  the  blind  resident  in 
the  British  Isles  and  throughout  the  British  Empire. 

per  vol.    s.    d. 
2,952-2,958     Anne  of  Avonlea,  by  L.  M.  Mont- 
gomery, 7  vols.  (Limited  Edition)    ..    12     0 

NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  STUDENTS'   LIBRARY. 

ADDITIONS. 

BIOGRAPHY.  vols. 

Drvden  ;    by  G.  Sain  sbury  .  .  .  .  •  ■        2 

CLASSICS. 

Conway,  R.  S.    Great  Writers  of  Rome. .  .  .        1 

Euripides,  Bacchae  (Trans,  by  Gilbert  Murray)  1 
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SCHOLARSHIPS     FOR     THE     BLIND,     JULY,     1930. 

The  next  Examination  for  GARDNER'S  TRUST 
SCHOLARSHIPS  OF  THE  ANNUAL  VALUE  OF    £40, 

tenable  at  the  Royal  Normal  College  for  the  Blind, 
Upper  Norwood,  S.E.I!),  will  be  held  on  Saturday,  5th 
July  and  Monday,  7th  July.  Candidates  must  have 
reached  the  age  of  sixteen  on  or  before  the  date  of  the 
Examination,  must  have  resided  in  England  or  Wales 
for  the  last  five  years  and  be  intending  to  remain  so 
resident.  Application  should  be  made  to  the  Principal 
on  or  before  Monday,  16th  June,  and  the  forms  properly 
filled  in  and  completed,  returned  to  the  College  on  or 
before  Monday,  22nd  June,  or  the  Candidate's  name 
will  not  be  placed  on  the  list. 

THE    BLIND    SOCIAL    AID    SOCIETY    AND 
LITERARY    UNION. 

Meetings  held  at  12,  Buckingham  Street,  Strand, 
W.C.,  on  the  1st  and  3rd  Wednesday  of  the  month. 
Chat  and  business,  7.30  p.m.     Lectures  at  8  o'clock. 

Programme  :  June  18th,  Lecture  :  "  Germs  " — Dr. 
Tertius  Clarke,  of  Malaya.  July  2nd,  Musical  evening 
— organised  by  Miss  Moulder.  July  10th,  Lecture  : 
"  The  Rise  of  the  Drama  from  England  " — Miss  E.  F. 
Lamb.  There  will  be  no  meetings  in  August.  A  hearty 
welcome  to  visitors. 

"  Concord,"  H.    Koyston, 

Oakleigh  Park  Drive,  Hon.  Secretary. 

Leigh -on-Sea. 

GLAMORGAN    EDUCATION    COMMITTEE. 

INSTITUTION    FOR    THE    BLIND,    BRIDGEND. 

Non-Resident  CRAFT  INSTRUCTRESS  OF  MACHINE 

KNITTING    (SIGHTED). 

Applications  are  invited  for  the  above  post  ;  salary 
will  be  paid  on  Burnham  Scale  III  according  to  experi- 
ence and  qualifications. 

Candidates  must  possess  the  Craft  Teachers'  Diploma 
of  the  College  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind,  or  undertake  to 
obtain  it  within  two  years  ot  appointment,  and  be  fully 
qualified  to  train  pupils  aged  14  to  20  years  in  all 
branches  of  the  Craft,  including  Hand  Knitting,  Round 
and  Flat  Machine  Knitting.  Ability  to  teach  other 
crafts  will  be  considered  an  additional  qualification. 

Candidates  must  be  prepared  to  enter  wholeheartedly 
into  the  life  of  the  School. 

Forms  of  application  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Director  of  Education.  Glamorgan  County  Hall,  Car- 
diff, and  must  be  returned  to  him  not  later  than  the 
23rd  June,   1030. 

Further  particulars  may  be  had  from  the  Principal 
at  the   Institution. - 
Glamorgan  County  Hall,  W.  Gough  Jenkins, 

Cardiff.  Deputy  Clerk  of  the  County 

26th  Mav,  1930.  '      Council. 


NORTH    BEDS  SOCIETY   FOR   THE    WELFARE    OF 
THE    BLIND. 

Applications  are  invited  for  the  position  of  LADY 
HOME    TEACHER,    sighted,    for   the    Blind. 

Apply,  stating  age,  experience,  salary  and  qualifica- 
tions, if  any,  and  accompanied  by  recent  testimonials, 
to  The  Secretary,  43,  St.  Cuthberts,  Bedford. 
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HELPING    THE    BLIND. 

By  W.  M.  STONE, 
Superintendent  and  Headmaster,  The  Royal  Blind  Asylum  and  School,  Craigmillar  Park,  Edinburgh. 

IN  the  leading  article  of  the  first  number  of  The  New  Beacon  there  was  an  expression  that 
so  pleased  me  that  I  almost  borrowed  it  for  the  title  of  this  brief  and  non-contentious 
article.  It  was  "  amiable  sentimentalism."  I  could  not  get  the  words  out  of  my  mind 
for  days  and  found  myself  muttering  them  on  many  occasions.  But  perhaps  the  title  I 
have  chosen  will  do  well  enough. 
There  has  been  a  tremendous  lot  of  helping  the  blind  since  Valentin  Haiiy  began  it. 
More  than  a  hundred  years  of  it,  and  one  wants  to  know  what  has  been  the  result  of  it 
all.  Amiable  sentimentalism  has  played  a  very  large  part  in  the  past  and  perhaps  has  been 
necessary  :  it  still,  unfortunately,  plays  a  large  part  when  it  is  no  longer  necessary  and  is  even 
dangerous.  I  do  not  want  to  give  offence  and  so  I  will  not  particularise,  but  some  recent  appeals 
seem  to  me  to  be  pure  amiable  sentimentalism  and  I  lament  them.  They  do  not  seem  to  me 
to  be  helping  at  all  to  a  solution  of  the  real  problems  with  which  we  are  confronted,  but  are  a 
hindrance  because  they  are  directing  attention  to  wrong  issues.  What  is  the  problem  we  are 
trying  to  solve — those  of  us  who  are  in  the  service  of  the  blind  ?  It  is  not  a  matter  of  wireless, 
nor  is  it  a  matter  of  literature  ;  it  is  simply  how  can  we  secure  them  independence  and  free  living. 
Work  for  the  blind  is  of  three  kinds.  First,  there  is  the  care  and  education  of  the  young  ; 
secondly,  there  is  employment  ;  and  thirdly,  the  welfare  of  the  aged  and  the  unemployable. 
Of  these  the  first  and  last  present  no  problem.  Children  of  a  tender  age,  whether  blind  or  seeing, 
must  be  cared  for.  There  is  ample  provision  for  that.  The  education  of  those  of  School  age 
presents  no  problem  in  itself.  We  now  know  that  blind  children  can  be  educated  quite  as  readily 
and  to  the  same  extent  as  seeing  children.  There  is  no  problem  associated  with  higher  education 
or  industrial  training,  that  is,  no  inherent  problem.  The  care  and  welfare  of  the  aged  and  the 
unemployable  no  longer  is  a  problem.  Provision  is  made  for  them  and  though  it  may  not  always 
be  adequate  the  machinery  for  making  it  adequate  exists  and  eventually  will  function.  The  real 
problem  lies  in  the  employment  of  the  capable  :  "  What  am  I  to  do  when  I  leave  School  ?  "  ask 
my  clever  children.  "  What  am  I  to  do  now  that  I  have  lost  my  sight  ?  "  asked  a  young  University 
student  of  me  the  other  day.  "  What  can  I  do  to  earn  my  own  living  ?  "  was  the  question  put 
by  a  young  bank  clerk.    "  The  Doctors  tell  me  that  I  shall  lose  my  sight.     I  can  carry  on  for  a 
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little  longer  but  soon  must  give  up  my  work. 
What  am  I  to  do  then  ?  "  This  was  asked  of 
me  a  short  time  ago  by  a  young  schoolmaster. 

What  are  the  careers  open  to  the  blind  ? 
They  are  lamentably  few,  and  readers  of  The 
New  Beacon  do  not  need  to  be  told  them. 
Workshop  employment  is  the  principal. 
But  most  of  our  Workshops  are  full  and 
demands  for  admission  are  constantly  in- 
creasing. Goods  manufactured  can  with 
difficulty  be  disposed  of  and  if  every  worker 
produced  to  his  full  capacity  the  difficulty 
would  be  further  increased.  In  the  past  fifty 
years  only  three  new  employments  have  been 
discovered  in  spite  of  innumerable  investi- 
gations and  these  are  not  yet  generally 
established.  The  Report  of  the  League  of 
Nations  gives  us  no  encouragement — we  have 
nothing  to  learn  from  our  neighbours. 

Home  Workers  Schemes  are  good  as 
affording  relief  to  our  Workshops  but  the 
difficulty  of  disposal  is  as  acute  as  in  Work- 
shops. In  spite  of  rationalization  I  believe 
we  have  reached  and  indeed  gone  beyond  the 
limit  of  industrial  possibilities  and  that  we 
shall  have  to  look  in  other  directions  for 
suitable  careers.  But  all  the  same,  as  matters 
are  at  present  a  sensible  blind  person  will 
endeavour  to  obtain  admission  to  a  Workshop 
— there  at  least  he  will  find  security. 

The  musical  profession  is  under  a  cloud  ; 
massage  is  still  precarious  and  can  be  only  for 
the  few  ;  teaching  is  to  be  avoided  because 
most  of  our  schools  have  no  use  for  blind 
teachers  ;  the  law  is  only  for  persons  in  very 
favourable  circumstances  and  the  Church 
should  not  be  regarded  as  a  career.  Let  me 
add  that  typewriting  and  telephony  have  not 
been  very  fruitful. 

All  this  does  not  sound  very  hopeful  and 
indeed  unless  there  is  a  change  of  outlook  and 
plan  I  don't  think  the  prospects  are  very 
hopeful — that  is  for  the  capable  blind.  The 
incapable  are  quite  all  right  and  as  matters 
are  tending  it  will  be  better  soon  to  be  in- 
capable than  capable. 

The  Scottish  Advisory  Committee  has  a 
plan  which  I  believe  will  help  to  solve  this 
difficulty  of  employment.  It  is  not  original 
but  it  possesses  some  new  features.  In  its 
simple  form  it  is  that  an  allowance  of  not  less 
than  one  pound  a  week — to  be  regarded  as  a 
handicap  or  compensatory  allowance — should 
be  made  to  every  adult  blind  person,  employ- 
able or  unemployable.  Whether  this  should 
be  paid  by  the  State  or  by  the  Municipality, 
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whether  there  should  be  a  means  test  and 
other  details  are  of  no  consequence  just  now. 
It  is  the  principle  of  what  has  been  called  a 
"  handicap  allowance  "  that  I  am  thinking 
about.  I  believe  that  with  such  an  allowance 
many  young  blind  persons  could  embark  on 
careers  not  now  attempted  and  that  many 
more  could  be  successful  in  careers  that  are, 
under  present  circumstances,  with  difficulty 
remunerative.  It  is  extremely  hard  for  young 
musicians,  no  matter  what  their  abilities  are, 
to  establish  themselves.  The  handicap  allow- 
ance would  be  a  foundation  on  which  to 
build.  I  can  foresee  many  blind  persons 
entering  upon  careers  that  are  now  impossible 
just  for  the  want  of  this  support.  There  have 
been  cases  of  young  men  succeeding  in  com- 
mercial life  and  there  have  been  cases  of 
failures.  But  in  the  latter  cases  the  failures 
have  not  been  due  to  not  making  an  income 
but  to  not  making  a  sufficient  income.  With 
the  addition  of  this  "  handicap  allowance  " 
the  failures  would  probably  have  been  turned 
into  successes.  It  is  with  the  greatest  hesi- 
tation that  I  now  encourage  any  boy  or  girl 
to  think  of  a  University  education.  For 
twenty  years  there  has  not  been  a  break  in  the 
continuity  of  young  people  going  from  my 
School  to  a  Scottish  University  but  the 
difficulty  of  finding  work  when  a  University 
Degree  has  been  obtained  is  a  very  serious 
one.  With  a  handicap  allowance  more 
avenues  would  be  opened.  Journalism, 
Authorship,  the  teaching  of  languages  are 
quite  possible  vocations  if  the  person  is  not 
entirely  dependent  on  them. 

This  Scheme  finds  favour  in  Scotland  but, 
so  far,  little  in  England.  The  English 
Advisory  Committee  has  yet  to  be  converted. 
It  gives  as  reasons  for  its  disapproval  that  (1) 
it  would  rob  the  blind  of  all  initiative  and 
undermine  their  morale  and  (2)  that  it  would 
be  very  costly. 

The  first  reason  is  a  mere  opinion  and 
savours  of  a  cliche.  I  don't  believe  a  word  of 
it.  It  was  the  argument  used  thirty  years  ago 
when  Mr.  Ben  Purse  and  his  friends  were 
urging  State  assistance.  It  is  the  argument 
that  has  been  used  against  every  social 
reform.  It  may  quite  as  easily  be  contended 
that  it  would  enable  the  blind  to  show 
initiative  and  would  raise  their  morale,  and 
indeed  I  do  most  seriously  contend  this. 
What  the  blind  suffer  from  in  morale  is  the 
feeling  of  helplessness  and  the  want  of  secur- 
ity.   There  can  be  no  initiative  without  some 
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sort  of  support  and  it  is  just  this  help  I  want 
to  give.  If  the  argument  were  true  the  most 
initiative  would  be  shown  by  those  who  have 
least  support  but  this  is  known  not  to  be  the 
case.  A  weak-stemmed  plant  will  show 
initiative  and  will  climb  to  a  great  height  if 
it  is  given  a  support  on  which  to  cling. 

The  Scheme  would  not  really  be  costly. 
There  is  no  doubt  more  money  would  be 
required  at  first,  but  eventually  I  believe  less 
money  would  be  involved  than  now  because 
more  people  would  be  able  to  lead  indepen- 
dent lives.  And  the  money  would  not  all  be 
new  money.  It  would  not  mean  an  additional 
£1  per  week  per  head.  The  great  majority  of 
the  blind  are  of  pensionable  age  and  receive 
from  the  State  already  ios.  a  week,  and  the 
English  Advisory  Committee  wants  the  pen- 
sionable age  reduced  to  forty  years.  A  grant 
of  £20  per  head  is  being  paid  in  respect  of 
Workshop  employees  and  many  Local 
Authorities  pay  an  additional  per  capita  grant 
of  from  ios.  to   15s.  per  head. 

If  the  handicap  allowance  were  paid  by  the 
State  there  would  be  a  relief  to  Local  Authori- 
ties, but  there  would  be  nothing  to  prevent 
these  Authorities  augmenting  the  grant  in  the 
case  of  the  aged,  infirm  and  unemployable. 
The  English  Advisory  Committee  gives  its 
approval  to  those  Authorities  which  have 
made  generous  provision  for  this  class  and 
urges  other  Authorities  to  do  likewise.  It  is 
indeed  well  that  the  poorest  of  the  blind 
should  be  well  cared  for  but  if  a  grant  is  to 
be  made  only  to  the  incapable  that  seems  to 
me  to  be  putting  a  premium  on  incapacity. 

Dr.  Ritchie  is  also  among  the  critics.  In 
his  book  "  Concerning  the  Blind,"  which 
every  self-respecting  person  is  at  present 
reading,  he  makes  the  following  comments 
and  displays  rather  less  than  his  usual 
intelligence.  "  If  the  Committee  are  right," 
he  says,  "  in  thinking  that  the  grant  would 
restrict  Workshop  employment  they  would 
seem  to  be  arguing  against  their  own  pro- 
posal, for  although  the  removal  of  the  semi- 
competent  from  the  shops  would  be  a  relief 
to  the  management  it  would  not  be  in  the  best 
interests  of  the  blind.  It  is  better  that  the 
blind  should  contribute  to  their  own  liveli- 
hood even  when  the  proportion  is  small." 
But  the  intention  of  the  Committee  is  not 
primarily  to  restrict  Workshop  employment 
hut  to  enable  those  who  are  not  suitable  for 
it   to   find   work   elsewhere. 

Many  of  those  who  are  classed  as  incom- 


petent are  only  so  because  they  are  set  to  do 
work  for  which  they  are  not  suited.  If  our 
Workshops  were  large  enough  to  admit  all 
the  competent  and  had  work  for  them  to  do 
and  still  had  room  for  the  incompetent  there 
might  be  more  to  be  said  for  Dr.  Ritchie's 
view.  As  it  is,  that  is  not  the  case  and  the 
employment  of  every  incompetent  man  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  competent  is  an  act  of  in- 
justice, is  bad  economics  and  bad  for  the 
cause  of  the  blind.  At  any  rate,  as  Dr. 
Ritchie  well  knows,  this  restriction  of  our 
Workshops  for  the  capable  is  actually  taking 
place  and  the  Ministry  only  sanctions  for 
employment  those  who  have  satisfactorily 
gone  through  a  course  of  training  and  show 
that  they  have  adequate  earning  power.  The 
handicap  allowance  would  help  many  who  are 
not  gifted  with  nimble  fingers  to  find  other 
means  of  work.  Many  of  my  own  school 
children,  quite  clever  children,  are  unsuitable 
for  industrial  work  and  if  put  into  Workshops 
would  be  unhappy  and  would  not  do  good 
work  there.  What  am  I  to  do  with  them  ? 
It  is  for  them  I  plead,  and  I  am  not  pleading 
as  a  novice  but  as  one  who  has  been  a  quarter 
of  a  century  at  this  work.  Dr.  Ritchie  says, 
also,  that  abolition  of  the  payments  known  as 
augmentation  would  almost  certainly  follow. 
Why  should  it  ?  Almost  exactly  the  same 
amount  as  this  allowance  is  being  paid  now 
in  Government  grants  and  Local  Authority 
contributions  (in  Scotland  at  any  rate)  and 
augmentation  has  not  ceased.  Indeed,  in  a 
later  part  of  his  book  Dr.  Ritchie  makes  a 
great  point  of  the  fact  that  increased  public 
assistance  has  not  diminished  voluntary  sub- 
scriptions but  apparently  has  stimulated  them. 
I  want  people  to  think  this  Scheme  out  and 
not  to  dismiss  it  with  outworn  arguments 
about  the  morale  of  the  blind.  Such  argu- 
ments are  tainted  with  "  amiable  sentimen- 
talism."  Details  of  the  Scheme  may  be 
found  in  the  published  Reports  of  the  Scottish 
Advisory  Committee.  I  am  not  the  author 
of  the  Scheme  but  I  share  some  responsibility 
for  it.     I  firmly  believe  it  is  the  one  way  out 


of  our  difficulti 


>o  many  problems  have 


been  solved — the  question  of  type,  the  supply 
of  literature,  the  education  of  children,  the 
care  of  the  aged.  The  one  great  question 
remaining  is  employment  and  that  too  can  be 
solved  by  the  granting  of  a  handicap  allow- 
ance. But  amiable  sentimentalism  has  no 
part  to  play  ;  it  merely  leads  away  from  what 
is  fundamental. 
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HOME  NEWS 

New  Home  for  Leicester  Blind. 

Memorial  stones  were  laid  at  Leicester  last  month  of  a  Hospital  and  Home  of  Rest 
for  the  Blind  by  Sir  Jonathan  North,  Mrs.  Wostenholme,  Mrs.  Edith  Whiley,Mr.  Arthur 
Wakerley,  and  Mr.  Amos  Mann.  The  scheme  will  cost  £io,ooo,  and  £4,000  has  been 
subscribed. 

Home  at  Westcliff  Officially  Opened. 

The  Crowstone  Home  for  the  Blind,  Chalkwell  Esplanade,  Westcliff,  was  officially 
opened  last  month  by  Lady  Honor  Guinness.  The  Home  is  a  branch  of  the  North 
London  Home  for  the  Christian  Blind.  To  obtain  it,  meant,  it  was  stated,  an  expense 
of  £13,000,  of  which  amount  £8,000  had  still  to  be  raised. 

Health  Minister  and  the  Blind. 

Mr.  A.  Greenwood,  Minister  of  Health,  who  last  month  made  a  tour  of  inspection 
of  Henshaw's  Institution  for  the  Blind  at  Manchester,  said  he  wished  more  of  the  general 
public  would  visit  the  Institutions  for  the  Blind  and  see  the  splendid  work  which  was 
being  done.  The  blind  did  not  ask  for  charity,  but  for  work.  They  were  deprived  of 
a  very  valuable  asset,  but  they  seemed  to  get  as  much  fun  as  other  people.  They  were 
happy  if  they  felt  that  they  could  maintain  themselves  by  their  own  efforts. 
Suggested  Wireless  "  Reading  "  Hour  for  the  Blind. 

Four  correspondents  have  addressed  a  joint  letter  to  the  Editor  of  the  "  Daily  Mail  '' 
suggesting  that  the  B.B.C.  should  institute  a  special  daily  hour  for  reading  general 
literature  to  the  blind. 

"  After  all,"  says  the  letter,  "  there  are  comparatively  few  books  in  Braille,  and  a 
special  reading  hour  to  which  the  blind  could  tune  in  would  keep  them  in  touch  with 
both  the  literature  of  the  present  day  and  the  past  and  bring  an  inestimable  boon  into 
their  daily  lives." 
Helping  Two  Needs  Simultaneously. 

An  opportunity  of  helping  two  good  causes  simultaneously  is  afforded  by  the  Missions 
to  Seamen.  This  is  by  joining  the  "  Wool  Fund,"  the  object  of  which  is  to  give  employ- 
ment all  the  year  round  to  blind  women  who  make  socks,  gloves  and  mufflers  which  the 
Fund  supplies  to  seamen.  The  scheme  can  only  be  carried  out  by  subscriptions  and 
contributions  which  will  enable  the  blind  knitters  to  be  constantly  supplied  with  the 
proper  wool  for  the  purpose.  Donations  should  be  sent  to  Mrs.  Laurie,  Mount  Cottage, 
Grayshott,  Hants. 
Interesting  Papers  at  the  Scottish  National  Federation  Conference. 

The  Annual  Conference  of  the  Scottish  National  Federation  of  Institutions  and 
Societies  for  the  Blind  met  at  Perth  on  June  12th  and  13th,  and  was  attended  by  nearly 
eighty  delegates  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  who  received  a  civic  welcome  from  the 
Lord  Provost. 

A  paper  on  the  Home  Workers'  Scheme  was  read  on  behalf  of  Dr.  J.  M.  Ritchie, 
who  was  not  able  to  be  present  in  person  ;  he  gave  an  interesting  account  of  the  working 
of  the  Scheme  in  England,  and  stated  that  there  were  at  the  present  time  nearly  1,600 
registered  Home  Workers,  while  Government  Grant  in  respect  of  the  service  amounting 
to  over  £23 ,400  had  been  paid  in  the  course  of  the  year.  The  paper  was  criticised  by  some 
of  those  present  as  inapplicable  to  Scottish  needs  and  circumstances,  and  while  speakers 
were  of  the  opinion  that  Flome  Workers  Schemes  must  be  developed,  it  was  felt  that  they 
must  be  on  different  lines  to  meet  local  conditions. 

A  further  paper  was  read  by  Col.  Forbes,  Government  Inspector,  on  the  Training 
of  the  Blind  ;  he  emphasised  the  importance  of  a  careful  study  of  the  individual  capacities 
and  tastes  of  the  school-child,  and  urged  that  opportunities  for  higher  education  and 
specialised  training  should  be  afforded  to  all  those  who  had  the  ability  to  profit  from  them. 
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Dr.  Halliday,  Assistant  Medical  Officer  for  Glasgow,  spoke  on  Certification,  and 
mentioned  the  difficulties  that  arise  through  the  different  interpretations  laid  on  the 
definition  of  hlindness.  He  urged  the  importance  of  examination  hy  a  psychologist  of 
those  recommended  for  technical  training,  in  order  that  the  expense  of  training  those 
who  were  mentally  unfit  to  benefit  might  be  avoided. 

The  Conference  closed  with  an  Exhibition  and  Sale  of  the  work  of  blind  persons 
in  Perth,  Aberdeen,  Dundee,  and  Kirkcaldy. 

Opticians'  Research  Work  into  Causes  of  Blindness. 

A  decision  to  go  forward  with  important  research  work  for  the  investigation  of  the 
causes  of  defective  vision  and  blindness  was  reached  at  the  Annual  Conference  of  the 
Institute  of  Ophthalmic  Opticians  at  the  Waverley  Hotel,  Whitley  Bay,  on  June  25th. 

Mr.  H.  L.  Truscott,  of  London  (National  President),  said  that  the  Council  were 
particularly  interested  in  the  eyesight  of  young  children,  so  many  of  whom  were  suffering 
to-day  from  defective  vision,  and  in  this  direction  the  Institute  in  its  research  work  had 
a  large  field  of  activity. 

At  the  Conference  dinner  the  same  speaker  mentioned  that  16  per  cent,  of  people 
possess  idle  eye,  and  also  that  the  defect  known  as  astigmatism  was  first  discovered  by 
Airey,  a  native  of  Northumberland. 

He  called  attention  to  the  work  of  research  in  hospitals  in  London,  Leeds,  and  Glasgow 
which  were  not  only  perfecting  vision,  but  were  in  some  cases  actually  giving,  by  means 
of  glasses,  vision  to  eyes  that  had  virtually  lost  the  ability  to  see. 

Competitions  for  Blind  Typists. 

It  has  long  been  felt  by  those  most  intimately  associated  with  practical  work  on 
behalf  of  the  blind  that  a  very  useful  function  would  be  served  by  any  Agency  who  would 
systematically  undertake  to  stimulate  interest  in  typewriting  for  the  blind.  The 
authorities  of  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  in  consultation  with  the  officers  of 
the  Royal  Society  of  Arts,  have  agreed  to  arrange  for  the  institution  of  examinations 
in  various  classes. 

It  is  proposed  that  the  first  of  such  examinations  should  be  held  at  the  Institute 
during  March,  193 1 .  Successful  candidates  will  receive  the  certificate  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  Arts,  in  addition  to  which  monetary  prizes  will  be  given  to  successful 
competitors.  Further  details  will  be  given  at  a  later  date,  but,  in  the  meantime,  the 
Institute  desires  to  ascertain  what  number  of  candidates  are  likely  to  enter  for  these 
examinations  in  the  respective  classes.  Names  and  addresses  should  be  forwarded  to 
the  Secretary-General  of  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  who  will  be  pleased  to 
answer  any  inquiries. 

The  Institute  is  very  anxious  to  do  everything  possible  to  stimulate  interest  in  this 
subject,  not  merely  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  blind  people  to  discharge  their 
correspondence  with  skill  and  efficiency,  but  in  order  to  have  at  its  disposal  a  list  of 
competent  people  whose  skill  and  proficiency  can  be  turned  to  useful  account  when 
prospective  employers  are  approached.  It  is  suggested  that  the  following  categories, 
at  least  for  the  first  examinations,  may  meet  the  requirements  of  the  situation  : — 

1.  An  open  competition  will  be  arranged  for  persons  between  reasonable  age  periods. 

2.  Persons  between  the  ages  of  16  and  21. 

3.  Students  in  attendance  at  recognised  schools  for  the  blind  under  the  age  of  16. 

This  note  presents  the  merest  outline  of  the  Institute's  future  intentions  in  respect  of 
such  examinations,  and  is  simply  intended  as  an  intimation  of  future  plans.  The  tests 
will,  of  course,  be  put  into  Braille  and  reasonable  time  allowed  for  the  preparation  of 
papers,  in  accordance  with  a  schedule  which  will  be  made  known  to  candidates  in  due 
course. 

The  examinations  will  be  conducted  by  independent  persons  of  repute  and  standing 
in  the  educational  world  not  necessarily  associated  with  any  Institution  or  Agency  for 


the  blind. 
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FOREIGN  NEWS 

The  C.P.R.  and  Montreal  Blind. 

The  Montreal  Association  for  the  Blind  held  its  twenty-second  anniversary  meeting 
a  few  weeks  ago,  when  a  warm  tribute  was  paid  to  the  work  of  its  President,  Mr.  P.  Layton. 

The  guest  of  honour  at  the  meeting  was  Mr.  Beatty,  the  President  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway,  who  reminded  those  present  of  the  very  close  co-operation  that  existed 
between  the  Association  and  the  C.P.R.,  a  co-operation  which  dated  from  the  earliest 
days  of  the  Association  when  the  directors  of  the  Railway  were  among  its  most  generous 
contributors,  and  which  has  continued  till  to-day.  At  present,  the  C.P.R.  is  the  largest 
purchaser  from  the  Association,  and  its  orders  in  the  past  fifteen  months  amounted  to 
over  ten  thousand  dollars. 
Brooklyn  Centre  for  Braille  MS.  Books. 

An  elaborate  organisation  for  producing  Braille  books  has  been  established  by  the 
Brooklyn  Chapter  of  the  American  Red  Cross,  which  includes  a  system  of  instructional 
classes  for  volunteer  workers  and  a  voluntary  transcribing  and  bookbinding  department. 
The  work  of  this  centre  is  distributed  throughout  the  U.S.A.  To  become  a  certified 
Red  Cross  transcriber  a  student  must  send  at  least  fifty  pages  of  work  to  the  proof-readers 
of  the  Congressional  Library  in  Washington. 
Fire  at  Paris  Home  Founded  by  St.  Louis. 

Panic  was  narrowly  averted  when  fire  broke  out  at  the  Quinze-Vingts,  the  famous 
home  for  aged  blind  in  Paris,  founded  in  the  13th  century  by  St.  Louis.     The  outbreak 
occurred  in  the  cabinet-making  shop,  and  the  inmates  from  a  neighbouring  house  were 
led  away  without  anybody  being  hurt. 
Twenty-fifth  Year  of  Sofia  Institute. 

On  the  15th  June,  the  twenty-fifth  aniversary  of  the  Institute  for  the  Blind,  at  Sofia, 
Bulgaria,  was  celebrated  at  the  Military  Club  in  Sofia. 

The  Institute  was  the  first  society  for  the  blind  to  be  established  in  the  Balkan 
countries.  Two  hundred  and  fifty-four  blind  children  have  passed  through  the  schools, 
of  whom  78,  after  the  successful  termination  of  their  studies,  are  now  gaining  an  independ- 
ent living. 

THE   NON-INDUSTRIAL  BLIND. 

By  BEN  PURSE. 

individual  capabilities  and  needs,  and  on  the 
other  hand  to  overlook  the  fact  that,  in  its 
final  aspect,  the  problem  is  one  and  indivisible, 
is  a  most  glaring  absurdity  :  and,  yet,  how 
frequently  does  it  not  happen  that  those  who 
are  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  arrang- 
ing training  facilities  pay  little  or  no  serious 
attention  to  the  selection  of  a  suitable  occupa- 
tion. Oftentimes  young  people  are  dumped 
down  into  pursuits  for  which  they  are  wholly 
unfitted  by  temperament  and  capacity,  and 
the  net  result  is  that  we  produce  mediocre 
workers,  and  then  have  the  temerity  to 
complain  that  productive  activities  are  regis- 
tered at  a  low  level.  "  The  fault,  dear  Brutus, 
is  not  in  our  stars  but  in  ourselves  that  we  are 
underlings." 

"  Everything  in  the  world  of  the  blind  is 
interrelated,"   said   Dr.   Whitfield.      If  it  is 


A     S    I    write    I    have    before    me    a 
/m  Paper    on     "  The    Training 

/  ^  and  Placement  of  the  Non- 

/     A         Industrial    Blind."      It  is  of 
/         ^       exceptional   interest  and  was 
/  ^     recently  read  at  a  conference 

~A_  jL_  held   under   the    auspices   of 

the  South  Wales  County  Association  for 
the  Blind.  Dr.  Ernest  Whitfield,  the 
author,  is  well  qualified  to  speak  with 
authority  on  this  subject  because  he  has 
demonstrated  that  a  blind  man  of  deter- 
mination and  courage  can  achieve  dis- 
tinction in  certain  walks  of  life  in  spite  of 
obstacles. 

A  very  pertinent  observation  made  during 
the  course  of  the  Paper  suggests  that  to 
consider  the  blind  as  an  undifferentiated 
whole,    involving    insufficient    attention    to 
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found  that  more  openings  for  the  non- 
industrial  blind  can  be  provided  and  diverted 
to  the  better  paid  professions  a  partial 
solution  for  many  of  our  difficulties  will  have 
been  discovered. 

Turning  to  statistics  Dr.  Whitfield 
observed  : — that  there  are  52,727  blind  in  the 
country.  Of  these  37,563  are  classified  as 
unemployable.  Even  if  we  considered  that 
65.4  per  cent  of  the  total  blind  population 
are  over  the  age  of  50,  an  age  group  in  which 
re-training  is  difficult,  these  figures  seem 
unnecessarily  high,  and  it  would  be  well 
worth  while  investigating  what  factors  con- 
tribute to  this  inflated  proportion.  The 
result  may  well  be  that  the  attitude  of  those 
responsible  for  the  care  of  the  blind  is, 
perhaps,  in  part  at  fault.  Continuing,  he 
directed  attention  to  the  fact  that  there  are 
260  blind  collectors  and  agents,  34  clergymen, 
143  clerks  and  typists,  48  telephonists,  146 
home  teachers,  569  tuners,  318  musicians  and 
teachers  of  music  and  51  schoolmasters, 
besides  a  few  others  such  as  University 
lecturers  and  lawyers.  Approximately  15,000 
non-seeing  people  are  employed,  and  Dr. 
Whitfield  contended  that  by  judicious  classific- 
ation and  arrangement  it  ought  to  be  possible 
to  bring  into  active  life  and  service  a  very 
much  larger  proportion.  He  might  very 
properly  have  directed  attention  to  the  attitude 
of  certain  local  Agencies  for  the  blind  in 
relationship  to  the  grant  for  unemployables, 
for  experience  is  already  demonstrating  the 
fact  that  many  young  and  capable  people  are 
being  brought  into  these  categories  and  given 
relief  when  the  real  business  of  all  of  us  is  to 
assist  in  so  ordering  their  lives  and  conduct 
as  to  teach  them  to  be  ashamed  to  accept 
money  for  which  they  are  not  rendering  an 
equivalent  service.  Is  it  not  true  to  say  that, 
when  money  is  abstracted  from  the  public 
purse  for  which  equivalent  service  is  not 
rendered,  the  material  resources  of  the 
community  are  impoverished  ?  The  dis- 
ability of  blindness  does  not  entitle  us  to  make 
inordinate  demands  either  upon  the  nation  or 
the  municipalities.  On  the  contrary,  such 
claims  as  we  may  be  inclined  to  prefer  must 
always  be  regulated  by  our  willingness  to 
contribute  the  maximum  amount  of  service 
for  the  minimum  of  subsidy.  Only  in  this 
way  can  we  substantiate  our  claims  and 
thereby  prevent  agencies  for  the  blind  from 
becoming  mere  relief  stations. 


Speaking  of  the  attitude  of  the  medical 
profession,  Dr.  Whitfield  deplored  the  fact 
that  oculists  are  seldom  able  to  give  the  most 
elementary  advice  in  respect  of  the  sources  of 
assistance  which  ought  to  be  consulted  when 
the  calamity  of  blindness  to  their  patients 
becomes  inevitable.  And  here  again  we  have 
much  to  do  in  directing  the  attention  of  all 
associated  with  hospital  work  to  the  sources 
from  which  help  and  advice  can  always  be 
made  available.  Citing  his  own  experience, 
the  writer  of  the  Paper  said  he  consulted  nine 
well-known  oculists,  only  one  of  whom  was 
in  a  position  to  give  him  the  minimum  of 
practical  advice.  Now  that  we  have  a  National 
Committee  interested  in  preventive  work 
we  hope  that  hospital  authorities  will  be 
given  the  needed  co-operation. 

Discussing  in  detail  many  phases  of  blind 
welfare  work,  Dr.  Whitfield  emphasised  the 
importance  of  Agencies  for  the  blind  not 
merely  endeavouring  to  secure  employment 
facilities  with  other  organisations  but 
showing  the  example  by  affording  oppor- 
tunities for  the  employment  of  blind 
persons  within  their  own  spheres.  He  very 
properly  directed  attention  to  the  decline  in 
the  number  of  blind  home  teachers  and  urged 
Local  Authorities  to  give  this  aspect  of  welfare 
work  more  sympathetic  consideration  than  it 
had  previously  received.  In  1921,  said  Dr. 
Whitfield,  there  were  144  blind  home 
teachers  and  65  sighted.  In  1926  there  were 
161  blind  as  against  182  sighted.  To-day 
there  are  only  146  blind  home  teachers 
whereas  the  number  of  the  sighted  has  risen 
to  284.     Such  a  result  cannot  be  justified. 

In  referring  to  the  profession  of  massage, 
the  writer  observed  that  although  hospitals 
under  public  control  provided  about  12  times 
the  number  of  beds  available  in  voluntary 
hospitals,  the  latter  organisations  were  em- 
ploying a  larger  number  of  professional  men 
and  women.  Now  that  an  ever-increasing 
responsibility  is  devolving  upon  County  and 
County  Borough  Authorities,  the  blind  had  a 
right  to  expect  more  considerate  treatment. 

Those  interested  in  these  problems  should 
note  carefully  Dr.  Whitfield's  recommenda- 
tions and  conclusions.  His  paper  repre- 
sents a  courageous  and  outspoken  effort 
which  unfortunately  does  not  always  win  the 
approbation  of  those  who  ought  ever  to  be 
disposed  to  value  constructive  criticism. 
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RATIONALISATION    IN    THE    BLIND 

WORLD. 

II.— A    Defence    of   the    Unification    of    Collections    Policy. 

By  H.  C.  PREECE, 

Secretary  of  the  Greater  London   Fund  for  the  Blind. 


IE  Editor  of  The  New 
Beacon  has  asked  me  to 
express   my   views   on   the 


Unification  Policy.  At  the 
outset  I  wish  clearly  to 
I  state  that  I  am  only  quali- 

-^^-  fied  to  express  an  opinion, 

based  on  wide  experience,  as  to  the  money- 
raising  aspect  of  the  problem.  I  have  no 
credentials  to  discuss  the  Policy  as  applied  to 
Maintenance  and  the  organisation  of  National 
and  Local  Services.  As  an  experienced 
money-raiser  I  am  strongly  in  favour  of  the 
Unification  Policy  as  a  principle  when  it  is 
associated  with  limitations  and  reservations 
based  upon  experience. 

Before  I  deal  with  these  limitations  and 
reservations  let  me  briefly  state  my  qualifi- 
cations. Since  March,  1914,  I  have,  with  the 
assistance  of  blind  organisers  and  collectors, 
been  enabled  to  raise  £800,000  for  the  blind. 
Between  19 14  and  1920,  under  the  control  of 
the  National  Institute,  we  organised  the 
Money-Raising  Campaigns  in  ten  of  the 
principal  cities,  and  raised  £290,000.  Gen- 
erally speaking  the  nett  amount  was  divided 
between  the  National  Institute,  St.  Dunstan's 
and  the  Local  Institutions.  Since  1920  a 
similar  staff,  chiefly  blind,  has  raised  £500,000 
in  the  Greater  London  Area,  and  that  amount, 
after  payment  of  various  small  grants,  has 
been  divided  between  the  two  National 
Institutions — the  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind  and  the  National  Library  for  the  Blind 
— the  six  central  Workshops  and  the  eight 
Borough  and  County  Borough  Associations 
which  operate  within  20  miles  of  Charing 
Cross.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  my  blind 
colleagues  and  I  have  had  unrivalled  experi- 
ence in  collecting  money  for  the  blind,  over 
small  and  large  areas,  and  that  we  have  had 
to  deal  constantly  with  all  the  facts  and 
problems  associated  with  money-raising  on  a 
large  scale. 

One  clear  definite  principle  emerges,  viz. 
that  any  Unification  Scheme  should  not  be 
applied  to  the  whole  country  from  a  single 
administrative  centre.  The  charitable  world 
which  finds  the  money  will  not  dance  to  that 
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National  Tune.  With  all  its  drawbacks, 
however,  we  are  strongly  in  favour  of  a  Unifi- 
cation Scheme  of  a  similar  nature  to  the 
Greater  London  Fund  or  to  the  Midland 
Societies  for  the  Blind.  Last  year  these  two 
Funds,  organised  and  administered  in  the 
interests  of  nearly  all  the  Voluntary  Agencies 
in  their  respective  areas,  collected  more  than 
£72,000.  It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the 
Midland  Fund  covers  the  Counties  of  War- 
wick, Worcester,  Shropshire  and  South 
Staffordshire.  My  blind  friend  and  old 
colleague,  Mr.  C.  C.  Macaulay,  who,  with  his 
blind  staff,  has  made  the  Midland  Societies 
such  a  brilliant  money-raising  success,  is  in 
complete  agreement  with  me.  He  says  "  that 
the  Unification  of  Collections  on  a  national 
basis  is  and  always  will  be  an  utter  impossi- 
bility "  ;  "  Insistence  upon  one  organisation 
collecting  the  whole,  means  the  loss  and 
missing  of  thousands  of  pounds  for  the  blind. 
Centralisation,  modelled  on  the  Birmingham 
pattern,  seems  to  be  the  best  method  evolved 
up  to  date."  He  also  writes  "  that  the  further 
from  the  centre  we  go  the  more  difficult  it  is 
to  cover  the  ground  efficiently."  That  is 
precisely  my  experience,  both  in  the  provinces 
and  in  the  Greater  London  area. 

On  the  assumption,  therefore,  that  the 
scheme  of  money-raising  must  not  be  national 
in  application,  but  applied  in  suitable  self- 
contained  areas,  I  am  strongly  of  opinion  that 
the  best  interests  of  the  blind  will  be  served 
by  steadily  pursuing  a  policy  of  unification. 

I  had  hoped  that  I  might  find  some  basis 
of  agreement  with  the  views  of  Captain 
Pollard  expressed  in  the  June  issue  of  The 
New  Beacon,  but  on  re-reading  his  article  I 
find  any  agreement  is  impossible.  Between 
those  who  think  with  him,  and  those  who 
think  with  me,  there  is  a  "  great  gulf  fixed." 
His  eyes  look  lingeringly  on  the  past,  mine 
are  attracted  to  the  future.  He  remains 
faithful  to  that  old  Latin  tag  of  his  public 
school  days,  and  remains  Laudator  temporis 
acti  (Praiser  of  past  things)  ;  I  am  guided  by 
that  other  old  tag  Tempora  rnutantur,  nos  et 
mutamur  in  illis.  True  to  his  lichen-covered 
individualism  he  calls  the  Unification  Policy 
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Unsound,  Unfair,  Unnecessary  and  Un- 
workable." True  to  the  spirit  of  progress, 
constantly  expressing  itself  in  new  methods 
adapted  to  meet  new  circumstances,  I  say 
"  Take  away  that  '  Un  ',"  and  I  agree  that  a 
properly  constructed  Unification  Policy  is 
Sound,  Fair,  Necessary  and  Workable." 

However,  I  can  better  express  my  own 
views  and  the  views  of  those  who  agree  with 
me,  by  setting  down  the  chief  reasons  why  we 
consider  that  a  suitable  Unification  Policy  is 
both  necessary  and  inevitable.  They  may  be 
summarised  as  follows  : — 

I.     Unification  is  a  stage  in  evolution. 
II.     It  will  tend  to  produce  equality  of 
opportunity   and   advantages   to   the 
different  Voluntary  Agencies. 

III.  It  will  be  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
blind  themselves. 

IV.  It  is  required  for  the  protection  of 
the  charitable  public. 

Space  does  not  permit  me  to  lay  down  at 
any  length  the  facts  and  arguments  which 
justify  these  opinions,  and  I  shall  therefore 
only  very  briefly  state  them. 

I. — Progress,  says  Browning,  is  God's  Law. 
It  consists  in  adapting  your  policy  to  suit  the 
changing  facts  of  the  changing  times.  Unless 
this  is  done  you  are  not  only  soon  out  of 
touch  with  present  conditions,  but  you 
rapidly  lose  touch  with  those  deep-seated 
influences  which  are  determining  the  policy 
of  the  future.  It  is  evident  that  the  age  of 
unrestricted  individualism  is  passing  rapidlv 
away  and  that  whether  we  like  it  or  not  we 
are  already  living  in  a  state  of  advanced 
socialism. 

International  agreements  and  conferences, 
the  League  of  Nations,  the  rapprochement 
between  the  great  religions,  the  co-operative 
movement,  the  multiple  shops,  the  mergers 
in  the  banking,  railway  and  industrial  worlds, 
prove  that  we  are  now  moving  on  lines  of 
combination,  co-operation  and  unification. 
The  blind  world  cannot  be  isolated  from  these 
world  movements,  and  unless  those  who 
dictate  its  policy  recognise  the  facts  they  will 
be  left  behind  by  the  State,  the  Local  Author- 
ities and  the  charitable  public. 

II. — No  one  surely  can  deny  that  if  each 
Voluntary  Agency  raises  its  own  money,  the 
most  successful,  apart  from  all  questions  of 
merit  and  services  rendered,  will  be  the  one 
that  has  the  best  money-raising  staff  and  the 
best  money-raising  methods.     The   Agency 


sounding  the  loudest  sob-stop  on  the  charity 
organ  and  the  one  that  possesses  the  best 
begging-letter  writer  will  gather  the  largest 
harvest.  As  a  result  it  would  be  able  to  pay 
larger  salaries  to  sighted  officials,  and  provide 
more  money  for  publicity  and  productive 
methods,  and  the  blind  it  served  would  there- 
fore receive  disproportionate  advantages. 

I  have  often  wondered  what  would  have 
happened  in  London  if  the  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind  in  1921  had  selfishly  retained  its 
Provincial  Campaign  Staff  for  money-raising 
in  the  Metropolis,  instead  of  handing  it  over 
to  the  group  of  workshops,  societies  and  in- 
stitutions included  in  the  Greater  London 
Fund.  It  would  have  acted  like  an  octopus, 
and  would  have  deserved  the  title. 

III. — Unification  was  not  a  pressing  neces- 
sity before  the  War,  when  the  leading  Volun- 
tary Agencies  only  collected  a  few  thousands 
annually,  but  after  1920,  when  money  began 
to  flow  in  from  the  State,  the  Local  Authori- 
ties, and  the  charitable  public,  it  became 
evident  that  a  scheme  of  unification  in 
money-raising  was  necessary  to  secure  some- 
thing more  like  equality  of  financial  resources 
and  equality  of  service.  The  ideal  for 
Voluntary  Agencies  is  the  same  as  for  indi- 
viduals in  the  political  sphere,  "  From  each 
according  to  his  capacities,  to  each  according 
to  his  needs." 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  unification  is  a  neces- 
sity in  the  interests  of  the  blind.  When  little 
assistance  was  forthcoming  from  the  State 
and  Local  Authorities  and  money-raising  was 
left  in  the  hands  of  a  few  individual  Agencies, 
the  great  masses  of  the  aged  and  the  unem- 
ployable blind,  particularly  in  the  slum  areas 
of  great  cities  and  in  the  provincial  areas, 
were  scandalously  neglected.  The  National 
Institutions  which  produced  and  distributed 
books,  etc.,  the  Workshops  which  provided 
work  for  blind  workers  in  favoured  cities  and 
towns,  were  only  touching  the  fringe  of  the 
trouble  until  the  County  and  County  Borough 
Associations  took  up  the  burden.  Only  by  a 
system  of  unification  can  the  blind  in  all  parts 
of  the  country  obtain  that  practical  equality 
of  service  so  essential  for  their  common 
welfare. 

IV. — Captain  Pollard  in  his  article  des- 
cribes the  type  of  individuals  who  give  to  the 
blind.  He  looks  at  them,  however,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  collecting  Agency  ;  I 
propose  to  consider  them  from  the  point  of 
view  from  which  they  look  at  us.     I  have  no 
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hesitation  in  stating  that,  to  use  a  common- 
place expression,  they  are  "  fed  up  "  with  the 
present  methods  of  raising  money  for  the 
blind.  Unification  is  necessary  because  we 
have  to  protect  these  charitable  men  and 
women  against  ourselves.  They  are  be- 
wildered by  the  multiplicity  of  appeals,  and 
rightly  attribute  the  consequent  annoyance  to 
our  lack  of  unity  and  combination,  and  to  our 
want  of  those  businesslike  progressive 
methods  to  which  they  are  now  so  accustomed. 
Day  after  day,  week  after  week,  my  blind 
colleagues,  Messrs.  Williams  and  Sutcliffe, 
who  have  an  unrivalled  experience  of  per- 
sonal interviews  with  the  leading  men  in  the 
banking,  financial  and  mercantile  worlds, 
report  to  me  the  same  vigorous  criticism 
about  overlapping  appeals  from  Agencies  for 
the  blind,  and  the  same  pathetic  inquiry  as  to 
when  all  these  appeals  will  be  merged  in  one 
unified  appeal.  The  five  large  banks  which, 
in  1922,  gave  £100  each  to  the  Greater 
London  Fund,  had  not  previously  given  to 
any  Agency  for  the  blind  because  they 
received  such  a  large  number  of  separate 
appeals  that  they  did  not  feel  disposed  to 
distinguish  between  them.  A  considerable 
part  of  my  weekly  correspondence  as  Secre- 
tary of  the  Greater  London  Fund  comes  from 
givers  and  potential  givers  who  protest 
against  the  number  of  appeals  they  receive 
from  separate  Agencies.  Here  are  some 
extracts  from  letters  I  received  in  the  space 
of  one  week  : — 

"  /  am  bombarded  with  literature  for  various 
Societies  for  the  Blind.  Am  glad  to  note  your 
remark  that  the  need  for  some  definite  system 
of  collaboration  is  imperative,  and  would  un- 
doubtedly prove  conducive  to  increase  of 
income  to  all  the  various  sections.  The  machin- 
ery evidently  badly  zvants  overhauling.  The 
present  overlapping  and  confusion  must  prove 
derogatory  to  the  whole  movement." 

"  /  am  sending  a  cheque  to  you  in  the 
Autumn,  and  shall  be  glad  if  you  will  dis- 
tribute it  as  you  think  best.  I  am  confused  with 
the  number  of  appeals  I  have  received,  and 
would  like  to  send  my  contribution  to  one  Fund 
only.'" 

"  I  am  sending  a  cheque  for  6|  guineas  to 
cover  my  various  gifts  to  Societies  for  the 
Blind,  and  I  hope  I  shall  not  receive  any  more 
individual  appeals." 

"  /  enclose  cheque  for  £10  as  my  only  sub- 
scription and  I  trust  I  shall  not  be  inundated 
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with  appeals  from  the  various  Societies  which 
form  the  basis  of  this  Fund  as  I  have  been 
during  the  last  two  years." 

Captain  Pollard  calls  upon  us  to  act 
straight,  run  straight  and  play  the  straight 
game.  Can  he  maintain  for  one  moment  that 
we  are  playing  the  straight  game  with  the 
public  ?  In  the  days  of  my  youth  when  I 
often  stood  at  the  covert  side  and  watched 
the  pheasants  driven  towards  the  waiting 
guns,  only  one  breechloader  was  levelled  at 
the  oncoming  bird.  To-day  when  the  cock- 
pheasant  emerges  from  the  end  of  the 
covert,  half  a  dozen  barrels  are  aimed  at  him 
and  he  is  literally  blown  to  pieces.  At  the 
coursing  meetings  of  the  same  period  the  hare 
was  given  a  good  start  and  then  only  two 
greyhounds  were  released  from  the  "  slip  "  to 
pursue  him.  To-day  in  London  when  the 
hare  is  sighted  half  a  dozen  greyhounds 
spring  upon  him  and  literally  tear  him  to 
pieces.  The  result  is  that  the  charitable 
pheasants  and  hares  are  getting  scarcer  and 
unification  is  a  method  of  "  Game  Preser- 
vation "  which  may  protect  these  sacred  birds 
and  beasts  from  our  unsportsmanlike  atten- 
tions. 

Let  me  now  set  forth  some  of  the  main 
conditions  which  seem  to  me  to  be  essential 
in  my  progressive  practical  scheme  of  unifi- 
cation for  money-raising  purposes. 

I. — The  country  should  be  divided  into  a 
suitable  number  of  self-contained  money- 
raising  areas.  If  this  arrangement  is  suitable 
for  the  collection  of  rates,  it  is  surely  suitable 
for  the  collection  of  charitable  funds.  The 
areas  could  be  based  on  a  number  of  County 
and  County  Borough  Areas,  and  the  Boundary 
of  the  Greater  London  Fund,  which  is 
arbitrary  and  unscientific,  could  be  expanded 
to  include  the  remaining  parts  of  Kent, 
Surrey  and  Essex.  It  could  be  called  the 
London  and  Home  Counties  Fund. 

II. — Each  area  could  be  organised  on  lines 
similar  to  the  Midland  Societies  for  the  Blind 
organised  by  the  Royal  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
Birmingham,  or  the  Greater  London  Fund 
as  organised  in  the  first  place  by  the  National 
Institute,  or  the  South-Western  Counties 
Association  for  the  Blind — all  of  which  are 
eminently  successful  organisations.  Subse- 
quent organisation  and  control  would  depend 
on  circumstances  but  the  initial  help  of  a 
powerful  organisation  is  essential,  at  the 
outset. 
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III. — Money  available  for  distribution 
should  be  divided  between  the  National 
Institutions,  the  Workshops  and  the  County 
and  County  Borough  Associations.  The 
actual  percentages,  if  not  determined  by 
agreement,  might  be  referred  to  arbitration. 

IV. — Control  should  be  vested  in  a  Com- 
mittee composed  of  equal  numbers  from  each 
group  with  a  proportion  of  members  not 
attached  to  any  of  the  participating  bodies. 
Charity  on  a  large  scale  is  a  form  of  self- 
imposed  taxation  and  should  be  accompanied 
by  representation. 

V. — Unification  should  be  a  definite  policy 
and  not  a  vague  aspiration.  As  soon  as 
circumstances  make  it  advisable,  collections 
by  separate  bodies  should  cease  and  there 
should  be  only  one  money-raising  organis- 
ation in  each  area. 

VI. — A  National  Council,  meeting  prefer- 
ably in  London,  should  be  formed  to  which 
each  collecting  area  should  send  representa- 
tives for  the  consideration  and  discussion  of 
matters  of  common  interest. 

I  expect  that  these  views  and  opinions  will 
not  be  acceptable  to  the  Die  Hards  and  to 
the  old-fashioned  individualists.    Our  respec- 

PLACEMENT 

By  M. 

A  COLLECTION  of  photo- 
graphs of  blind  men  and 
women  at  work  in  occupa- 
tions normally  followed  by 
the  sighted,  has  recently 
been  compiled  by  the 
National  Institute  for  the 
Blind  in  Canada  ;  detailed  descriptive  notes 
are  given  of  the  processes  carried  on,  and  the 
wages  earned,  and  there  are  letters  appended 
from  employers  who  have  made  the  venture. 
The  extreme  pressure  on  workshop  accom- 
modation in  England  has  made  it  imperative 
that  new  avenues  of  employment  for  the  blind 
shall  be  found  ;  "  placement  "  is  not  an 
expensive  whim,  but  an  experiment  forced 
upon  those  who  want  to  help  as  many  blind 
people  as  possible  to  become  wage-earners. 
It  is  admittedly  an  uphill  task,  in  which  a  vast 
amount  of  spade-work  has  to  be  done  without 
any  showy  result,  especially  at  a  time  like 
the  present,  when  industrial  depression  makes 
it  difficult  enough  for  the  sighted  and  com- 
petent able-bodied  man  to  find  a  job.  But 
for  all  that,  it  is  work  which  must  be  at- 


tive  attitudes  are  admirably  expressed  in  the 
picture  on  the  outer  cover  of  the  "  Nineteenth 
Century  and  After."  Those  who  think  like 
me  may  not  be  able,  like  Archbishop  Whitgift, 
to  look  over  the  heads  of  centuries.  Possibly, 
however,  as  blind  men,  our  imagination  is 
attracted  by  the  future  rather  than  by  the  past. 
Certain  it  is,  however,  that  intellectual 
activity  in  the  imaginative  sphere  produces 
humorous  as  well  as  serious  pictures  of  the 
coming  time,  and  so  I  love  to  picture 
Macaulay's  New  Zealander  sitting  on  a 
broken  arch  of  London  Bridge  while  he 
sketches  the  ruins  of  St.  Pauls.  He  will  be, 
of  course,  deeply  interested  in  work  for  the 
blind.  After  he  has  finished  his  sketch  I  like 
to  accompany  him  across  the  weed-strewn 
river  and  to  walk  with  him  through  the 
ruined  streets  till  we  get  to  Pimlico.  There 
he  will  see  how  nature,  in  her  own  inimitable 
way,  shows  her  sympathy  with  the  great  work 
of  the  days  that  have  gone.  For  standing  at 
a  suitable  corner  the  New  Zealander,  with  a 
camera  and  pencil  in  his  hand,  will  be  able 
to  see  a  tall  melancholy-looking  pollarded 
poplar,  bending  and  swaying  over  the  grave 
of  the  Last  of  the  Individualists. 

IN    CANADA. 

G.  T. 
tempted,  and  the  success  of  the  experiment 
in    Canada     must    be   encouraging    to  those 
working  on  the  same  lines  here. 

Perhaps  some  of  the  most  interesting  des- 
criptions given  in  the  Canadian  account  are 
those  relating  to  the  refreshment  stands  set 
up  in  hospitals  and  factories.  Anyone  who 
has  had  experience  of  the  long  hours  of  wait- 
ing in  an  out-patient  department  of  a  hospital 
knows  what  an  important  and  comforting 
part  is  played  by  the  Out  Patients'  Canteen, 
where  milk  can  be  bought  for  the  baby,  and 
where  a  cup  of  tea  or  Bovril  helps  to  steady 
the  nerves  and  to  beguile  the  anxious  time 
till  the  doctor  can  see  his  patient.  In  most 
English  hospitals  only  very  simple  wants  can 
be  satisfied  at  the  canteen,  but  apparently  in 
Canada  "  The  Service  Shop  "  is  sometimes  a 
more  elaborate  affair,  and  newspapers,  maga- 
zines, flowers,  chocolates,  stationery,  and 
tobacco  may  be  purchased.  In  the  cafetarias 
set  up  in  factories  quite  elaborate  cooking  may 
be  carried  on,  and  in  such  cases  the  blind 
man  is  generally  helped  by  his  sighted  wife 
or  by  other  sighted  assistants.    One  cafetaria 
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describes  itself  proudly  as  "  the  finest  and 
best  industrial  cafetaria  in  the  city,"  and 
states  that  the  blind  man  in  charge  has  no 
fewer  than  5  sighted  helpers,  and  serves 
about  350  meals  a  day.  "  Soft  drinks  "  find 
a  place  in  the  list  of  goods  sold  in  the  Service 
Shops,  and  now  that  England  has  developed 
a  taste  for  ice-cream  sundaes,  and  has  acquired 
the  soda-fountain  habit,  perhaps  it  might  be 
possible  sometimes  to  set  up  a  blind  man  in 
this  way  in  the  precincts  of  a  works,  where 
a  trade  may  be  carried  on  in  a  hot  and  dust- 
laden  atmosphere. 

Both  in  factory  and  hospital,  letters  bear 
record  to  the  popularity  of  the  refreshment 
counters.  One  firm  writes,  "  We  wish  to  ex- 
press to  you  the  satisfaction  we  feel  with  the 
arrangements  made  with  you  in  connection 
with  our  cafetaria  .  .  .  the  assortment  is 
the  best  we  have  seen,  and  the  rates  charged 
are  most  reasonable."  A  letter  from  a 
Hospital  runs,  "  The  Sales  Booth  at  this 
hospital  has  been  an  unqualified  success  ; 
this  service  is  freely  used  by  visitors,  staff 
doctors,  nurses  and  other  personnel." 

News-vending  is  work  on  somewhat  similar 
lines  and  special  weatherproof  stands  are 
provided  fur  the  seller,  protecting  both  him 
and  the  papers  he  sells  from  wind  and  weather. 
It  is  admitted  that  the  shelters  do  somewhat 
interfere  with  pedestrian  traffic,  but  the 
Commissioner  of  Works  at  Toronto,  where 
paper-selling  by  the  blind  is  mainly  carried  on, 
is  evidently  sympathetic,  and  considers  such 
interference  "  minor  compared  with  the  bene- 
fit conferred  upon  blind  persons,  who  if  not 
accorded  this  privilege,  would  be  denied  an 
opportunity  to  make  a  living." 

Many  interesting  details  are  given  in  the 
Canadian  report  of  the  work  carried  on  by 
blind  men  and  women  in  factories  ;  at  a 
works  in  Ontario  a  man  is  employed  assem- 
bling motor  car  parts  for  the  wheels  ;  he  has  to 
keep  pace  with  a  team  of  five  sighted  men 
and  works  as  they  do  on  a  piece-rate  basis, 

doing,"  writes  his  employer,  "just  as  well 
as  a  man  with  sight." 

"  Production  normal  "  is  an  interesting 
comment  very  frequently  applied — here  to  a 
deaf-blind  girl  employed  as  a  tea-packer, 
there  to  a  man  making  mops  and  wire- 
brushes,  to  a  girl  wrapping  golf-ball  cores,  or 
to  a  girl  whose  work  is  the  assembling  of 
loud-speaker  parts.  Of  the  latter  her 
employer  writes  :  "  Quick  deft  fingers  are 
absolutely  necessary  and  she  has  often  given 
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more    production    than    normal    operators." 

There  is  one  aspect  of  the  work  that  per- 
haps marks  its  importance  more  than  any- 
thing else  ;  it  is  the  comment  very  frequently 
added  to  the  effect  that  the  blind  person  placed 
in  employment  had  previously  been  out  of 
work  for  years,  "  idle  for  ten  years  prior  to 
this  placement  .  .  .  "  idle  ten  years  pre- 
viously "  .  .  .  "on  the  Relief  List  of  the 
Province  for  the  past  five  years  "... 
"  idle  for  the  last  eight  years."  It  is  impossible 
to  overestimate  the  complete  mental  and 
moral  regeneration  that  must  be  brought 
about  in  such  people,  who  find  themselves 
after  years  of  dependence  able  to  be  self- 
supporting.  "  The  placing  of  this  man 
(totally  blind  and  64  years  of  age)  enabled  a 
son  who  had  formerly  been  the  support  of 
his  parents  to  establish  his  own  home,"  is 
one  gratifying  report. 

A  study  of  the  work  carried  out  in  Canada 
brings  out  the  point  that  placement  is  an 
intensely  personal  affair,  which  can  never  be 
a  matter  of  luck,  nor  be  done  in  a  wholesale 
way.  The  employer,  the  blind  person,  and 
the  placement  officer  are  all  intimately  in- 
volved and  very  closely  inter-dependent. 
The  employer  must  not  merely  be  generally 
and  vaguely  sympathetic,  but  a  person  of 
imagination  and  enterprise,  willing  to  make- 
an  experiment  and  take  a  risk.  The  blind 
man  on  his  side  must  realise  that  in  order  to 
compete  with  seeing  labour  his  very  best  is 
only  just  good  enough,  and  a  responsibility 
rests  on  him,  not  merely  as  an  individual  but 
as  a  representative  of  the  "  blind  world," 
who  must  show  to  the  sceptic  that  blindness 
is  never  in  itself  an  excuse  for  indifferent 
work.  And  finally  the  placement  officer  must 
use  great  discrimination  in  trying  to  find  jobs 
where  the  blind  man  may  compete  with  the 
seeing  on  terms  as  nearly  equal  as  possible, 
and  must  select  his  blind  worker  with  great 
care,  and  with  regard  to  his  age,  previous 
experience,  health  and  character.  He  will 
not  look  on  a  sighted  factory  as  a  sort  of 
alternative  to  the  blind  workshop  for  the 
man  who  fails  to  make  good  at  the  latter,  but 
will  always  try  to  select  for  his  experiment 
men  who  will  do  him  credit  ;  he  cannot  afford 
to  prejudice  the  employer  who  is  willing  to 
make  an  experiment  by  sending  him  a  blind 
man  whose  work  will  fail  to  give  satisfaction, 
not  because  of  his  blindness,  but  because  of 
weakness  of  character. 
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THE  PROFESSIONAL  TOUCH. 

TO  arouse  the  sympathy  of  the  public  in  any  charitable  work,  unattractive  publicity 
is  worse  than  useless,  it  is  harmful  ;  while  attractive  publicity  is  more  than 
useful,  it  is  essential.  These  are  obvious  truths,  but  they  seem  to  be  very  much 
neglected  by  many  agencies  for  the  blind — so  many,  indeed,  that  an  Annual 
Report  such  as  that  just  issued  by  the  Leicester,  Leicestershire  and  Rutland 
Institution  for  the  Blind  strikes  one  as  exceptionally  admirable.  It  is  not  expen- 
sively produced  ;  it  is  not  voluminous  ;  but  it  shows  throughout  careful  thought 
for  the  reader,  how  best  to  attract  him  from  page  to  page,  how  best  to  arouse  and  stabilise  his 
sympathetic  interest  by  striking  picture  and  vivid  phrase.  It  is  a  professional  piece  of  work. 
If  a  Report  is  produced  amateurishly,  the  recipient  is  liable  to  conclude  that  the  work 
reported  is  conducted  by  amateurs  or,  at  most,  by  people  who  are  not  fully  alive  to  present  day 
conditions.  Posters,  advertisements,  screen  announcements,  circulars — all  are  unconsciously 
educating  the  general  public  to  a  keener  sense  of  artistic  values.  The  publicity  matter  which 
was  thrust  through  our  doors  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago  by  national  firms  would  now  be  sniffed 
at  as  nought  by  the  village  storekeeper.  Yet  those  responsible  for  the  Reports  of  far  too  many 
charitable  institutions  seem  quite  ignorant  of  the  immense  advance  in  publicity  methods  during 
the  present  century.  An  attractive  Report  is  not  necessarily  more  expensive  than  an  unattractive 
Report.  Leaving  aside  all  question  of  paper,  illustrations,  etc.,  the  professional  touch  of  a 
skilled  journalist  can  enliven  the  driest  of  materials,  and  if  funds  did  not  permit  the  hiring  of 
such  assistance,  we  do  not  think  there  are  many  journalists  who  would  refuse  their  help,  if  it 
were  asked  for,  in  preparing  the  Report  of  a  Society  working  for  those  to  whom  journalists,  as 
a  body,  have  always  shown  such  unchanging  sympathy. 

A  journalist  on  a  Committee  can  be  a  very  useful  friend. 

THE   SPORTS  CLUB  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

In  these  days  very  many  people  would  consider  the  impossibility  of  taking  an  interest  in 
sport,  either  as  players  or  spectators,  as  one  of  the  greatest  misfortunes  of  blindness.  It  certainly 
would  be  a  misfortune  if  the  impossibility  were  a  fact — but  it  is  not.  The  blind  can  and  do  take 
an  intelligent  interest  in  all  kinds  of  sport  and,  what  is  more,  there  are  many  sports,  such  as  rowing, 
swimming,  horse-riding,  walking,  in  which  they  are  very  little  handicapped  by  loss  of  sight. 
"  Potting  "  at  goal,  with  a  sighted  goalkeeper,  was  a  favourite  sport  of  the  St.  Dunstan's  men 
and  a  very  hot  sport  for  the  "  goalie,"  while  the  Editor  of  the  Braille  Mail  was  once  severely 
taken  to  task  by  a  football  enthusiast  in  the  North  for  not  inserting  in  his  journal  the  results 
of  the  Lancashire  Football  League  instead  of  "  all  that  political  drivel." 

Many  other  instances  of  the  keenness  of  the  blind  in  all  forms  of  outdoor  sport  could  be 
quoted,  and  we  believe  that  it  is  not  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  of  all  wireless  listeners  the  blind 
are  the  most  interested  in  the  running  commentaries  on  the  big  sporting  events. 

We  assume,  therefore,  that  the  Sports  Club  for  the  Blind  mentioned  in  these  columns  some 
months  back  and  which  has  now  been  formed,  with  headquarters  at  the  National  Institute  for 
the  Blind,  224,  Great  Portland  Street,  W.i,  will  be  enthusiastically  supported. 

Lt.-Col.  F.  D.  Henslowe  is  acting  as  Hon.  Secretary  to  the  Club,  and  a  general  Committee 
has  been  formed.  It  is  hoped  that  all  forms  of  sport  and  other  active  amusements,  such  as 
dancing,  will  be  covered  ;  meanwhile,  a  beginning  is  being  made  with  swimming  and  rowing. 
The  Marylebone  Baths  have  been  reserved  for  the  Swimming  Section  on  Tuesday  evenings 
from  8.45  to  9.45.  For  the  Rowing  Section  a  boat  has  been  presented  to  the  Club  and 
practices  will  be  held  on  the  Regent's  Park  Lake  on  two  evenings  a  week  from  6  p.m.  to  8  p.m. 

We  hope  that  every  blind  sportsman  and  sportswoman  in  London  will  join  the  Sports 
Club  for  the  Blind  at  once,  and  that  all  interested  in  sports  for  the  blind  will  prove  that  interest 
by  becoming  Hon.  Members.  The  Membership  Fee  is  2s.  6d.  per  annum,  payable  in  advance. 
Full  particulars  can  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Hon.  Secretary. 

The  Editor. 
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"SEEN    AND    UNSEEN." 

By    A.  J.    COHEN. 
III.     Out  in  the  World. 

{Continued  from  last  month's  issue.) 


AT   universities,  medical  societies 
and  public  meetings  where  I 
have    lectured   on  my  special 
subjects,  men  and  women  who 
should  have  been  able  to  teach 
me   many   things    have  come 
L  forward    and   expressed  their 
surprise    and     ignorance     on 
things    that    should    be    normally    common 
facts  to   them  and  part  and  parcel  of  their 
equipment  for  their  work  for  the  blind. 

Such  remarks  as  the  following  have  been 
addressed  to  me  by  principals  of  institutions 
and  heads  of  organisations  : — "  The  blind 
are  incapable  of  doing  anything  other  than 
basket  and  brush  making  ;  a  few,  perhaps,  are 
good  for  tuning  or  music  "  ;  or  "  I  have  no 
time  to  waste  on  these  new  ideas  !  We  give 
our  members  such  help  as  funds  permit  and 
that  is  as  far  as  we  can  go  "  ;  or  again,  "  The 
blind  want  nothing  that  is  good  for  them  !  I 
try  to  lift  their  souls  ...  etc.  etc."  (It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  these  last  two  remarks 
were  made  to  me  by  very  influential  persons 
at  times  and  in  places  where  the  conditions  of 
the  blind  pointed  very  flagrantly  at  the  ineffici- 
ency and  neglect  that  were  patent  in  the 
management  of  affairs.) 

Almost  invariably  after  my  lectures  great 
interest  was  expressed  in  what  I  had  to  tell, 
and  in  many  places  new  and  useful  work  has 
been  started  ;  investigations  are  being  made 
into  the  existing  conditions  ;  ministers  are 
taking  a  closer  interest  in  affairs,  and  so  on. 
If  a  few  of  the  preconceived  ideals  have  been 
disturbed  in  the  uprooting  of  the  harmful 
weeds,  that  cannot  be  helped,  but  we  may 
thank  God  for  the  ground  that  has  been 
cleared  and  for  the  seeds  sown  for  a  harvest — 
a  harvest  to  be  reaped  by  the  blind,  a  harvest 
of  light,  of  useful  and  remunerative  work,  of 
independence  and  comparative  normality. 

Finally,  I  have  visited  a  colony  and  several 
homes  of  individual  couples — blind  men  and 
women  who  have  chosen  to  break  the  age-long 
prejudice  against  the  marriage  of  sightless 
people — and  have  found  there  nothing  but 
happiness.  With  few,  very  few  exceptions,  the 
homes  have  been  perfectly  clean,  the  cooking 
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good,  the  children  (never  a  one  suffering  from 
eye  trouble)  splendidly  cared  for  ;  the  man 
and  wife  were  industrious  and  wise  economy 
was  generally  the  rule.  They  have  emanci- 
pated themselves — have  proved  their  right 
and  worthiness  to  a  normal  existence  ;  the 
things  that  were  "  unseen"  yesterday  are  the 
"  seen  "  of  to-day. 

VI. — Conclusion. 

It  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  bring  any  work 
to  a  close  without  having  come  to  the  end  of 
the  subject  treated,  and  so  I  must  ask  the 
reader's  indulgence  for  all  shortcomings. 

Taking  a  rapid  survey  of  the  present  situa- 
tion in  the  world  of  the  blind,  one  may  say 
that  there  are  definite  signs  of  progress.  In 
many  countries,  especially  in  Western  Europe, 
important  amalgamations  of  societies  for  and 
of  the  blind  (usually  at  the  instigation  and 
under  the  direction  of  blind  men  and  women) 
have  taken  place  ;  the  far-reaching  effects  of 
such  combinations  are  becoming  manifest  in 
the  wider  public  sympathy  and  understanding 
and  in  the  pressure  that  is  gradually  being 
brought  to  bear  on  governments  and  other 
bodies  in  the  position  to  alleviate  the  distress 
and  to  improve  the  status  of  the  blind. 

In  several  countries  it  is  being  insisted  upon 
that  special  representation  of  the  blind  in  the 
various  parliaments  is  necessary  ;  cheaper  or 
free  transport  facilities  are  being  granted  to 
the  blind  (concerning  railroad  privileges, 
England  is  far  behind  even  such  countries 
as  Poland)  ;  Braille  postage  costs  are  quite 
trifling  or  even  do  not  exist  at  all  (inland)  ; 
the  blind  are  admitted  free  of  charge  to  opera 
houses,  theatres,  concerts,  lectures,  etc.  ; 
there  already  exist  some  (and  others  are  being 
discussed)  pensions  for  the  blind  whilst 
schemes  for  the  augmentation  of  wage  earn- 
ings are  being  considered  ;  there  is  marked 
tendency  towards  closer  and  more  efficient 
supervision  of  schools  and  institutions  ; 
statistics  are  very  gradually  appearing  that 
are  more  reliable  for  the  student  in  this  sphere 
of  social  work,  and  the  steadily  growing 
intercourse  between  the  different  nations  is 
deepening  the  knowledge,  widening  the  scope 
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and  raising  the  aspirations  and  hopes  of  the 
blind  of  the  immediate  future. 

Nevertheless,  there  is  much,  very  much  to 
be  done.  This  is  still  very  far  from  being  the 
time  to  sit  down  complacently  and  to  mentally 
pat  oneself  on  the  back  because  of  any  par- 
ticular step  forward.  There  will' not — there 
cannot — be  any  permanent  improvement  until 
and  unless  all  the  undercurrents  leading  to 
disruption  and  discord  are  destroyed,  and  all 
those  factors  which  hold  even  the  slightest 
possibility  for  usefulness  are  investigated  with 
an  open  and  receptive  mind,  understood  and 
utilized  to  their  fullest  capacities.  When  we 
are  asked  to  consider  any  new  proposition, 
no  matter  how  fantastic  it  may  at  first  appear, 
let  us  recall  the  unreasoning  opposition  raised 
against  the  adoption  of  the  Louis  Braille 
system  and  the  tremendous  loss  caused  by 
that  opposition,  and  let  us  resolve  not  to 
permit  another  such  occurrence. 

I  finish  with  a  final,  earnest  and  persistent 
appeal  to  all  who  have  the  welfare  of  the  blind 
at  heart  in  active  sympathy.  Work  nowadays, 
to  be  really  effective,  must  in  the  very  nature 
of  things  be  or  become  of  an  international 
character  ;  the  slogan  of  all  should  be, 
"  economy  in  time,  money  and  space  "  so 
that  all  that  is  possible  should  come  directly 
to  the  blind  ;  all  chances  of  stirring  up  national 
prejudices  should  be  removed.  For  these 
reasons  and  other  obvious  ones,  copies  of 
inkprint  and  embossed  works  that  are  in  any 
way  useful  to  the  blind  of  other  countries, 
should  be  published  in  a  language  that  all 
can  understand  and  none  resent  for  any  cause. 
Six  years  have  passed  since  I  became  actively 
interested  in  the  question  of  the  blind  inter- 
nationally ;  a  full  three  years  of  that  time  have 
been  spent  abroad,  visiting  eight  different 
countries  and  conversing  with  representatives 
of  the  blind  of  fourteen  different  nationalities 
— conversations  productive  of  friendship, 
understanding  and  useful  work.  This  would 
have  been  utterly  impossible  had  it  not  been 
that  we  met  on  neutral  ground  and  with  a 
common  ideal  ;  no  time  was  wasted  in  inter- 
pretations and  translations  of  written  or 
spoken  addresses  and  no  irritability  was 
caused  by  faults  in  these — all  was  done 
quietly,  simply  and  speedily.  Practically  for 
the  whole  of  the  time  and  work  nothing  but 
Esperanto  was  used  ;  in  almost  every  in- 
stance the  language  had  been  learned  within 
three  months  ;  there  were  no  difficulties  from 
the  technical  or  literary  viewpoint.    Practically 


all  my  correspondence  from  abroad  is  in 
Esperanto  ;  all  letters  deal  with  matters  of 
vital  importance  to  the  blind.  The  publica- 
tion of  special  literature  for  the  few  is  pro- 
hibited by  cost,  and  so  facts  reach  those  who 
need  them  very  much  out  of  date.  Suppose 
we  take  the  profession  of  massage  as  an 
example.  This  is  rapidly  being  adopted,  the 
system  is  practically  universal.  Would  it  not 
be  of  inconceivable  benefit  to  have  an  inter- 
national library  on  the  subject  and  an  inter- 
national journal  of  massage  ?  Esperanto  has 
come  to  stay;  then  let  us  make  all  the  use  of  it 
that  it  offers  for  cheapening  helpful  literature, 
for  reducing  the  loss  of  time,  energy,  money, 
and  oftentimes  friendships  at  meetings  and 
for  stirring  within  us  the  sense  of  "  oneness  " 
in  a  work  that  is  world-wide — a  work  knowing 
no  speech  but  the  plea  for  and  the  giving  of 
the  "  universal  light." 


ACHIEVEMENTS 
OF  THE  BLIND 

Another  Blind  M.P.  Candidate. 

A  blind  man,  Mr.  J.  Walker  King,  of 
Wheddon  Cross,  Minehead,  was  last  month 
officially  announced  as  prospective  Labour 
candidate  for  the  Taunton  Division  of  West 
Somerset. 
Blind  Hymn  Composer. 

Mr.  David  Williams,  F.R.C.O.,  L.R.A.M., 
is  one  of  three  members  of  the  Splott  (Cardiff), 
Baptist  Church,  who  have  composed  hymns 
which  are  often  sung  by  the  congregation.  A 
hymn  which  he  specially  composed  was  sung 
at  the  church  anniversary  services  recently. 
Mr.  Tylor's  Further  Success. 

Mr.  T.  H.  Tylor,  B.C.L.,  M.A.,  Fellow  and 
Tutor  in  Jurisprudence,  Balliol  College, 
Oxford,  whose  academic  successes  we  have 
frequently  recorded,  has  been  elected  unop- 
posed to  the  Board  of  the  Faculty  of  Law  on 
the  nomination  of  Sir  John  Miles  retiring. 
Mr.  Tylor  is  one  of  the  blind  members  of  the 
Executive  Council  of  the  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind,  and  serves  on  several  of  its 
Committees. 
A  Royal  Order. 

Miss  Maud  Wade,  a  blind  girl  living  at 
Oakham,  and  a  member  of  the  Leicester, 
Leicestershire  and  Rutland  Blind  Institution, 
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has  made  a  pair  of  rush  stools  for  H.R.II.  the 
Duke  of  Gloucester,  who  greatly  admired  her 
work   when   it   was   exhibited    at   this   year's 
Leicester  Agricultural  Show. 
Blind  Tug-of-War  Champions. 

Eight  blind  Lanarkshire  miners  were  pre- 
sented with  gold  medals  at  Glasgow  last 
month  as  tug-of-war  champions.  At  a  recent 
outing  of  the  blind  on  the  Clyde  the  eight 
men  won  with  ease  against  all  competitors. 
They  gained  a  similar  victory  a  year  ago. 
Blind  Musician  Aids  Local  Charities. 

Mr.  Martin  Henderson,  the  blind  concer- 
tina player  of  Whitley  Bay,  who  has  raised 
£820  on  behalf  of  local  charities  as  a  result  of 
a  one  day  effort  during  each  of  the  last  six 
years,  hopes  to  bring  the  total  up  to  £1,000 
on  July  26th.  Last  year  £186  was  raised, 
therefore  the  clever  musician's  objective  of 
£1,000  should  be  reached  this  year. 
A  Blind  Poet's  Second  Book. 

Mr.  E.  J.  Sillett,  a  blind  man  of  Newcastle, 
hopes  to  publish  a  second  book  of  poems 
towards  the  end  of  the  year.  Formerly  an 
employee  of  the  Newcastle  Chronicle,  he  learnt 
Braille  when  he  lost  his  sight  in  order  to 
continue  his  literary  studies.  He  began  to 
write  poetry  in  1920,  and  his  first  effort  "  A 
Prayer,"  in  four  verses,  was  published  in  the 
Braille  magazine  Progress,  and  reproduced  in 
a  booklet  published  in  Australia  by  another 
blind  man.  His  first  book  of  peoms,  "  Call 
of  the  Hill,"  was  published  in  1924. 
Massage  Successes. 

Six  blind  candidates  from  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind  were  presented  for 
the  midsummer  Massage  and  Remedial 
Exercises  examinations  of  the  Chartered 
Society  of  Massage  and  Medical  Gymnastics, 
and  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind 
examination  in  Medical  Electricity,  and  all 
successfully  qualified  : — 

Bertram  Evelyn  Bendixson. 

Amos  Brace.     G.S.* 

Cyril  Bulman.     (St.  Dunstan's.) 

Cedric  Charles  Joly.      G.S.* 

Ernest  Archibald  Mickleburgh.     G.S.* 

Constance  Lasenby  Rose.  G.S.* 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  all  the  above 
have  also  been  enrolled  on  the  Register  of 
Bio-Physical  Assistants  of  the  Society  of 
Apothecaries  and  approved  to  administer 
Electrical  treatments  by  Faradism,  Galvanism, 
Sinusoidal  Current,  Radiant  Heat  and  High 
Frequency. 
*G.S.=  Gardner  Scholar. 
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Newspaper  Owner  and  Editor. 

The  sole  owner  and  Editor  of  The  Watkins 
Express,  an  American  local  weekly  newspaper 
with  a  staff  of  nearly  fifty  rural  correspondents, 
is  a  blind  man,  Mr.  Frank  Severne,  Watkins 
Glen,  New  York.  Mr.  Severne  is  able  to  find 
time,  in  spite  of  heavy  editorial  duties,  to  do 
much  public  work,  and  since  1907  has  been  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  his  old 
school,  the  State  School  for  the  Blind  at 
Batavia,  which  he  has  frequently  represented 
at  educational  conventions. 
How  a  Blind  Sculptor  Works. 

In  the  April  issue  of  The  New  Beacon,  we 
referred  to  the  plaster  bust  of  Prince  Matcha- 
belli  made  by  M.  Georges  Scapini,  the  blind 
French  Deputy  who  lost  his  sight  in  the  War. 
Mr.  Scapini  has  very  kindly  written  for  us  in 
English  the  following  details  of  his  methods  : 

"  To  make  the  bust  of  Prince  Matchabelli, 
as  to  make  any  other  portrait  of  any  person  1 
have  never  seen — 

1.  "It  is  necessary  to  have  a  general 
impression  by  touching  the  face  and  the  head  ; 
as  soon  as  this  is  done,  I  reproduce  this 
general  form  in  '  terre  glaise.' 

2.  "  After  touching  the  details  of  the  face 
and  of  the  skull  and  studying  them,  I  just 
reproduce  them  and  try  to  put  them  in  the 
right  piace. 

3.  "  For  the  expression  of  the  face  and 
specially  the  life  quality,  it  comes  out  without 
any  material  explanation. 

4.  "  For  the  eyes  and  mouth,  after  having 
studied  the  shape  I  translate  with  my  fingers 
on  the  •'  terre-glaise  '  impression  of  the 
subject.  If  the  translation  is  a  material  fact, 
the  idea  which  conducts  my  fingers  is  not  a 
material  thing. 

q.  "  The  only  important  thing  is  that,  being 
blind,  and  having  in  front  of  me  a  subject  I 
have  never  known,  I  am  able  to  make  his 
portrait,  to  give  his  expression,  in  such  a  way 
that  any  one  who  sees  it  will  say  :  '  This  is 
Air.  So-and-So,  or  Mrs.  So-and-So.' 

"  This  is  a  proof  that  being  blind  I  have  the 
same  idea  of  the  exterior  world  as  other 
people  have.  This  has  been  often  said, 
but  I  have  proved  it  to  be  true. 

"  I  must  say  I  had  never  done  sculpture 
before  being  blinded,  as  well  as  I  had  never 
learned  to  draw  ;  and  I  am  ready  to  take  a 
bet  that  I  will  make  the  portrait  of  any  one 
who  wants  to  bet  with  me  ;  this  with  all 
conditions  of  control  that  no  one  but  me  will 
touch  the  '  terre  glaise.' 
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North-Western  Counties  Association. 
Report  of  Annual  Meeting. 

THE  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
North  -  Western  Count'es 
Association  for  the  Blind 
was  held  in  the  Cathedral 
Parlour,  Chester,  by  kind 
permission  of  the  Dean,  on 
the  30th  April,  1930.  The 
Chairman,  Mr.  W.  Bateman,  J. P.,  presided 
over  a  representative  gathering  of  about 
thirty-five  people. 

The  Secretary  read  her  Report  on  the  work 
of  the  Association  during  the  twelve  months 
ended  31st  March,  1930,  and  referred  to  the 
Coming-of-Age  of  the  Association  which  was 
celebrated  in  October  last  year.  She  drew 
attention  to  the  statistics  at  the  end  of  the 
Annual  Report,  which  had  been  compiled  in 
accordance  with  a  scheme  agreed  upon  by  all 
the  Counties  Associations.  The  total  num- 
ber of  blind  persons  on  the  Register  at  31st 
March,  1930,  was  2,336,  313  being  new  cases. 
During  the  year  nineteen  cases  had  been  re- 
moved from  the  Register  owing  to  improved 
sight. 

The  formal  business  of  the  meeting  having 
been  concluded,  a  Conference  was  held  at 
which  three  interesting  papers  were  read  on  : 
"  The  Evolution  of  Vision,"  by  Dr.  E. 
Nicholas  Hughes,  of  Wallasey  ;  "  The  Grind 
of  the  Blind,"  by  Mr.  C.  R.  Davies,  Home 
Teacher,  Macclesfield  ;  and  "  The  Import- 
ance of  Home  Teaching,"  by  Mrs.  Ethel 
Rawden,  Organising  Secretary  to  the  South 
Wales  and  Monmouthshire  Counties  Associa- 
tion for  the  Blind. 

In  his  paper  on  "  The  Evolution  of  Vision," 
Dr.  Hughes  gave  as  his  definition  of  evolution 
"  the  adaptation  of  the  organism  to  its  en- 
vironment, the  adaptation  being  caused  by 
external  stimuli."  He  went  on  to  say  that  life 
in  a  very  simple  form  began  about  three 
hundred  million  years  ago  and  the  appearance 
of  man  occurred  only  three  hundred  thousand 
years  ago. 

The  earliest  type  of  eye  would  be  simply  an 
irregular  area  on  the  external  surface  of  the 
organism,  capable  of  differentiating  between 
light  and  dark.  When  the  organism  gained 
the  power  of  locomotion  it  began  to  search 
for  prey  and  in  turn  became  the  prey  of  other 


organisms,  so  a  further  development  of  the 
eye  was  necessary  and  it  became  adalpted  to 
distinguish  form  and  size.  As  the  eye  re- 
quired protection  it  gradually  sank  beow  the 
surface,  leaving  a  transparent  area  through 
which  light  could  pass.  By  the  growth  of  the 
eyelids  and  the  formation  of  a  bony  socket  the 
protective  organism  became  perfected.  As 
time  went  on  the  labour  of  the  single  eye  was 
divided  by  the  production  of  two  eyes  set 
apart  in  the  bony  skull. 

Dr.  Hughes  went  on  to  show  how  each  class 
of  animal  or  bird  gradually  developed  the 
particular  form  of  vision  best  suited  to  its 
needs  and  habits  ;  for  example,  herbivorous 
animals  have  "  panoramic  "  vision,  that  is, 
wide  circumferential  vision,  with  no  great 
power  of  distinguishing  detail  ;  carnivorous 
animals  have  "  binocular  "  vision,  with  a 
moderate  power  of  distinguishing  detail, 
whereas  man  has  "  stereoscopic  "  vision,  that 
is,  vision  which  allows  objects  to  be  seen  in 
relief  at  relative  distances  from  one  another, 
and  a  highly  developed  power  of  distinguish- 
ing detail.  The  human  eye,  however, 
although  beautifully  protected  in  its  bony 
socket  and  highly  specialised  as  to  function, 
has  its  drawbacks  ;  it  is  essentially  for  use  in 
daylight,  and  is  of  little  value  for  seeing  in 
the  dark. 

Mr.  C.  R.  Davies,  in  his  paper  entitled 
"  The  Grind  of  the  Blind,"  dealt  with  the 
problem  of  the  Home  Worker  and  the  unem- 
ployable blind,  and  spoke  of  the  need  for 
further  developments  in  occupations  which 
could  be  undertaken  by  blind  persons. 

Mrs.  Rawden,  speaking  on  the  importance 
of  Home  Teaching,  gave  a  comprehensive 
survey  of  the  work  of  a  Home  Teacher,  and 
stressed  the  need  for  accurate  registration, 
the  details  for  which  were  often  supplied  by 
the  Home  Teacher,  as  the  only  sound  found- 
ation on  which  to  build  ;  she  touched  also  on 
the  teaching  of  the  unemployable  blind,  and 
on  the  value  of  Social  Centres,  both  to  the 
Home  Teacher  and  to  the  blind. 

Midland  Counties  Association. 
Report  of  Annual  Meeting. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Midland 
Counties  Association  for  the  Blind  took  place 
on  2nd  June,   1930,  presided  over  by  Miss 
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Merivale,  who  was  re-elected  Chairman  of 
the  Association.  The  formal  business  of  the 
meeting  included  the  re-election  of  Mrs. 
Knapp  as  Vice-Chairman  and  of  Miss  Urmson 
as  Hon.  Secretary,  the  adoption  of  the  Annual 
Report  and  the  acceptance  of  the  draft  pro- 
posals for  an  amended  Constitution,  which 
would  be  embodied  in  the  Annual  Report  for 
1929-30.  The  most  important  alteration  in 
the  Constitution  is  the  provision  for  direct 
representation  of  Local  Authorities  on  the 
General  Committee,  and  for  widening  the 
scope  of  the  Association's  services  to  the  blind. 

Among  other  matters  it  was  decided  to 
convene  a  Conference  of  workers  among  the 
blind  in  the  Midland  Counties  area  early  in 
1 93 1,  and  a  report  of  the  progress  of  the 
British  Wireless  for  the  Blind  Fund  was 
received,  in  which  it  was  stated  that  informa- 
tion and  advice  on  technical  points  was 
available  at  the  headquarters  of  the  Fund,  and 
that  the  names  of  Wireless  Retailers  who  had 
offered  to  assist  in  the  installation  of  sets  had 
been  circulated  to  local  Secretaries. 

During  the  course  of  the  meeting  a  pamph- 


let, outlining  briefly  the  history  and  aims  of 
the  Association,  was  discussed  and  its  circu- 
lation authorised  among  Local  Authorities  in 
the  area  and  other  bodies  concerned  with 
work  among  the  blind.  The  pamphlet  is 
divided  into  sections,  and  clearly  sets  forth 
the  history,  organisation  and  management, 
functions  and  financial  position  of  the 
Association.  In  conclusion  it  states  :  "  The 
Midland  Counties  Association  has  a  long  and 
exceptional  knowledge  of  work  among  the 
blind.  There  are  examples  of  every  type  of 
Institution,  School,  Training  establishment 
and  Homes  for  the  Blind  within  the  area,  as 
well  as  Home  Workers'  Schemes  and  Home 
Teaching  activities.  The  care  of  the  unem- 
ployable blind  is  carried  out  under  various 
controlling  agencies,  either  the  Local  Author- 
ity directly,  the  Institution  Committees  or  the 
Voluntary  Societies  for  the  Blind.  It  is,  there- 
fore, possible  for  all  Local  Authorities  and 
Voluntary  Agencies  to  benefit  by  this  general 
experience  as  well  as  to  contribute  to  the 
general  welfare  of  the  blind  both  within  and 
without  the  area." 


THE    COLLEGE    OF    TEACHERS 

Results  of  School  Teachers'  Examination,  1930. 


THE  Twenty-second  Examin- 
ation of  the  College  was 
held  on  3rd  and  4th  June 
at  the  School  for  the  Blind, 
Swiss  Cottage,  N.W.3. 
The  Examiners  were  Mr. 
W.  M.  Stone  (Chairman), 
Miss  M.  M.  R.  Caraway,  Miss  E.  M.  Jones, 
Mr.  Edward  Evans,  Mr.  A.  R.  Bannister, 
Dr.  J.  M.  Ritchie  and  Miss  J.  I.  Falconer 
(Hon.  Secretary). 

Fourteen  candidates  sat — eight  women  and 
six  men.  Three  were  re-entrants  from  last 
year.  Thirteen  were  awarded  the  Certificate. 
The  candidates  on  the  whole  show  promise 
and  the  work  was  well  prepared. 

The  results  and  the  Examiner's  comments 
are  as  follows  : — 
Practical  Braille. 

Honours  5.     Passes  6.     Failures  1. 

The  dictation  was  better  than  the  reading, 
which  was  rather  hesitating.  Punctuation 
was  faulty  in  several  papers. 
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Theoretical  Braille. 

Honours  11.     Passes  2.     Failures  o. 

This    paper   was    excellently    done.      The 
candidates  knew  the  theory  of  Braille  well. 
The  questions  were  answered  definitely  and 
concisely. 
Arithmetic. 

Honours  8.     Passes  4.     Failures  o. 

The  working  of  the  examples  showed  a  good 
grasp  of  the  Taylor  frame. 
Practice  of  Teaching. 

Honours  4.     Passes  8.     Failures  o. 

Suitable  apparatus  was  provided  and  well 
used    by    the    majority    of    the    candidates. 
Some   lessons   were   dull   and   lacked   adap- 
tation. 
Theory  of  Education. 

Honours  2.     Passes  10.     Failures  o. 

The  questions  dealing  with  the  history  of 
the  education  of  the  blind  were  well  done. 
The  candidates  had  apparently  studied  the 
subject.  On  the  whole,  this  paper  was  done 
better  than  in  recent  years.  Some  original 
ideas  were  shown. 
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Optional  Subjects. 
Infant  and  Junior  Handwork. 

Honours  i.     Pass  i. 
Physical  Training. 

Honours  i.     Passes  3.     Failure  1. 
Braille  Music. 

Honours  1. 
Typewriting. 

Honours  1.     Passes  2.     Failure  1. 

The   work   was   disappointing.     It  lacked 
neatness  and  the  lay-out  was  poor. 
Chair  Caning. 

Honours  2.     Passes  2.     Failures  2. 
Centre  Cane  Work. 

Passes  1.     Failure  1. 

The  schemes  of  these  two  subjects  were 
poor  on  the  whole. 
Hand  Knitting. 

Honours  2. 


Excellent  work  in  specimens,  schemes  and 
practical  test. 

The  Arthur  Pearson  Prize  was  awarded  to 
Mr.  E.  H.  Getliff  of  the  Birmingham  Royal 
Institution  for  the  Blind  ;  Mr.  M.  S.  R. 
Blake  of  the  East  Anglian  School  for  the 
Blind,  Gorleston-on-Sea  was  proxime  accessit . 
The  following  is  a  list  of  the  successful  candi- 
dates ;  the  number  of  the  subjects  in  which 
honours  were  obtained  is  indicated  after  each 
name  : — 

Blake,  Mr.  M.  R.  S.  (4)  King,  Mr.  R.  C.  (3) 

Cole,  Miss  R.  (3)  Lloyd,  Mr.  A.  (1) 

Cunningham,  Miss  A.  (3)  Morgan,  Mr.  A.  W.  (2) 

Elton,  Miss  R.  C.  (4)  Reid,  Miss  H.  B.  (4) 

Getliff,  Mr.  E.  H.  (7)  Robertson,  Miss  M.  W.  (3 

Habgood,  Miss  N.  (2)  Thomas,  Miss  M.  (3) 
Homer,  Miss  G. 


Results   of   Home   Teachers'   Examination, 


The  Eighth  Examination  for  the  Home 
Teacher's  Certificate  was  held  simultaneously 
at  the  School  for  the  Blind,  Swiss  Cottage, 
Henshaw's  Institution  for  the  Blind,  Man- 
chester and  the  Royal  School  for  the  Blind, 
Edinburgh,  on  Tuesday,  Wednesday  and 
Thursday,  20th,  21st  and  22nd  May,  1930. 

The  Examiners  were  Mr.  W.  M.  Stone 
(Chairman),  Miss  J.  I.  Falconer,  Miss  M.  M. 
R.  Garaway,  Miss  E.  M.  Jones,  Mr.  A.  R. 
Bannister,  Miss  M.  Thomas,  Mr.  Edward 
Evans,  Dr.  J.  M.  Ritchie,  Mr.  A.  Siddall, 
Mr.  S.  E.  Stevens,  Hon.  Secretary  and  Mr. 
W.  H.  Tate. 

The  following  were  co-opted  Examiners 
and  Invigilators  : — 

Miss  H.  Bradfield,  Miss  Radford,  Mrs. 
Sylvester,  Mrs.  Dalby,  Miss  Witherby,  Miss 
Roebuck,  Miss  Mattley,  Miss  Winter,  Miss 
Simpson,  Mr.  Lyon,  Mr.  Mackie,  Mr.  G. 
Symes,  Mr.  W.  W.  Ness,  Mr.  Mulholland, 
Mr.  I.  G.  Osborne,  Mr.  H.  Lockhead  and 
Dr.  Lee-Ashton. 

One  hundred  and  eight  candidates  entered 
for  the  examination  of  whom  107  presented 
themselves,  and  39  of  these  were  re-entrants, 
five  of  whom  had  previously  obtained  the 
certificate. 

Seventy  certificates  were  granted,  this  being 
a  higher  average  than  in  previous  years  ;  24  of 
these  were  in  respect  of  re-entrants.  Of  the 
successful  candidates  four  were  blind,  10 
partially  blind  and  56  sighted. 

The  results  of  the  examination  in  each 
subject     and     the     Examiner's     comments 


are  as  follows  : — 
Braille. 

Honours  29.     Passes  36.     Failures  20. 

This  subject  generally  speaking  reached  a 
higher  standard  than  in  former  years,  but 
there  is  still  room  for  much  improvement. 
Too  many  candidates  trifle  with  Braille  and 
fail  to  pay  sufficient  heed  to  the  rules  regu- 
lating the  use  of  contractions. 
Moon. 

Honours  22.     Passes  55.     Failures  5. 

Here    again    there    is    an    improvement, 
evidence  being  forthcoming  that  more  atten- 
tion  has   been   paid   to   this   subject,   but   a 
higher  standard  is  still  required. 
Professional  Knowledge  (Practical). 

Honours  19.     Passes  48.     Failures  5. 

Compared    with    last    year's    results,    this 
subject     showed     a     marked     improvement. 
Candidates  showed  more  confidence. 
Professional  Knowledge  (Theoretical). 

Honours  7.     Passes  60.     Failures  15. 

Whilst  the  number  of  passes  shows  that  the 
bulk  of  the  candidates  did  creditably,  the 
standard  obtained  was  not  as  high  as  last  year. 
In  regard  to  question  1  (relating  to  the  Local 
Government  Act,  1929),  it  was  difficult  to 
understand  how  some  of  the  candidates  could 
remain  so  ignorant  of  a  subject  which  has 
been  so  much  discussed  during  the  past  year  ; 
also  several  candidates  confused  the  National 
Library  and  the  National  Institute.  The 
case  work  varied  a  great  deal,  some  being 
quite  good,  whilst  it  was  evident  that  others 
had  never  grappled  with  difficulties. 
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Choir  Caning. 

Honours  19.     Passes  28.     Failures  9. 

A  steady  improvement  is  noted  in  Chair- 
Caning,    both    in    the    practical    work    and 
written  papers. 
Rush  Seating. 

Honours  9.     Passes  25.     Failures  3. 

The    remarks    concerning    Chair    Caning 
apply  equally  to  this  subject. 
Hand  Knitting. 

Honours  16.     Passes  18.     Failures  8. 

The  knitting  was  good  at  two  centres,  but 
there    is    still    rather    a    high    percentage    of 
failures. 
Pulp  Cane  Work. 

Honours  6.     Passes  21.     Failures  10. 

Whilst  some  of  the  specimens  were  verv 
good,  others  were  very  bad  indeed  and  proved 
conclusively    that    the    candidates    had    very 
little  knowledge  of  this  craft. 
Netting. 

Honours  o.     Passes  o.     Failures  3. 

The  results  speak  for  themselves. 
Straw  Bag  Making  and  Raffia  Work. 

Honours  5.     Passes  20.     Failures  2. 
String  Bag  Making  and  Raffia   Work. 

Honours  2.     Passes  3.     Failures  2. 

The  String  Bag  work  continues  poor. 
Rug  Making. 

Honours  15.     Passes  41.     Failures  7. 

This  still  continues  to  be  a  popular  subject, 
and  on  the  whole  was  well  done. 
Braille  Music. 

Honours  1.     Passes  7.     Failures  o. 
Typezvriting. 

Honours  7.     Passes  8.     Failures  o. 

'Phis  subject  was  well  done. 
Circular  Machine  Knitting. 

Honours  1.     Passes  3.     Failures  3. 

The  Arthur  Pearson  Prize  was  awarded  to 
Miss  M.  L.  Hobbs,  of  the  Gloucester  County 
Association  for  the  Blind  ;  Miss  F.  Sparrow 
was  proxime  accessit. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  successful  candi- 
dates ;  the  number  of  subjects  in  which 
honours  were  obtained  is  indicated  after  each 
name  : — 


Abbcrton,  Miss  M.  (2) 
Ackland,  Miss  M.  F.   (3) 
Adams,  Miss  W.  L.  (2) 
Alcorn,  Miss  E.  J.  C.  (6) 
Andrews,  Miss  D.  E.  (2) 
Armitage,  Miss  E.  (6) 
Atkins,  Miss  M.  M.  (2) 
Atkinson,  Miss  V.  M. 
Baskett,  Miss  D.  E.  >3) 
Beaven,  Miss  A.  1.  (!) 
Best,  Miss  E.  (3) 
Bradley,  Miss  M.  (1) 
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Brcmner,  Mr.  W.  (1) 
Brown,  Miss  D.  M.  (2) 
Burder,  Miss  D.  M.  R.  (3) 
Burridge,  Miss  N.  F.  (1) 
Butcher,  Miss  E.  M.  (3) 
Chapman,  Miss  E.  J.  (I) 
Cuming,  Miss  \V.  (3) 
Cunningham,  Miss  A.  (2) 
Davies,  Miss  D.  M. 
Davies,  Miss  G.  G.  (I) 
Donaldson,  Mr.  A.  (2) 
Downing,  Miss  P.  (1) 


Dunsford,  Miss  ML   |.  (4) 
Duthie,  Miss  I).  ('.  (4) 
Fairhm-st,  Miss  D,  (5) 
Furlong,  Miss  M.  IV  (1) 
Greaves,  Miss  F.  E.  (3) 
Halliwell,  Miss  C,  (2) 
Hobbs,  Miss  M.  L.  (7) 
Hurdman,  Miss  E.  (2) 
1  el  is,  Mr.  B.  (2) 
Kinns,  Miss  I.  G.  (3) 
Knapi',  Mrs.  H.  M.  (2) 
Lewis,  Miss  E.  (2) 
McDearmid,  Miss  M.  L.  (4) 
Macklin,  Miss  E. 
Meen,  Miss  C.  P.  (2) 
Moore,  Miss  K.  B. 
Moore,  Miss  L.  M.  (1) 
Morriston,  Mr.  F.  F.  (3) 
Mess,  Miss  K.  M.  (1) 
Myers,  Miss  E.  M.  C.  (7) 
Nattrass,  Miss  N.  (6) 
Palmer,  Mrs.  H.  I.  (3) 
Paterson,  Miss  M.  I.  (4) 


Peat,  Mr.   |hux-s  (1) 
Perkins,  Miss  M.  II    (1) 
Pollock,  Mr.  A.  (3) 
Ray,  Mrs.  F.  (2) 
Relph,  Mrs.  F.  (1) 
Rippon,  Miss  E.  (2) 
Salmon,  Miss  A.  (2) 
Saunders,  Mr.  S.  M.  (3) 
Shannon,  Miss  D.  L.  (4) 
Shepherd,  Miss  P.  E.  (3) 
Sparrow,  Miss  F.  ((i) 
Steele,  Miss  M.  K.  (4) 
Stell,  Miss  M.  (5)  . 
Sugden,  Miss  E.  (1) 
Taggart,  Miss  A.  M.  (3) 
Taws,  Miss  M.  D.  (4) 
Thomas,  Miss  C.  C.  (2) 
Thomas,  Miss  M.  R.  (2) 
Thompson,  Miss  K.  M.  (4) 
Tremble,  Miss  J .  ( 1 ) 
Warren,  Miss  E.  (1) 
Whitfield,  Miss  G.F.M.  (2) 
Williams,  Miss  E.  M.  (4) 


The  annual  competition  for  the  E.  D. 
MacGregor  Prize  was  conducted  by  the 
Examiners,  on  behalf  of  the  Union  of  County 
Associations  for  the  Blind,  on  22nd  May  and 
the  prize  was  awarded  to  Miss  Alice  Cunning- 
ham, Chorleywood  College,  for  Girls  with 
little  or  no  sight,  Herts.  The  previous 
winner  was  Miss  H.  Bradfield. 


PERSONALS 

Alderman  W.  W.  Kelland  has  been  elected 
a  member  of  the  Institute's  Finance  Com- 
mittee. 

Dr.  Alfred  Eichholz,  C.B.E.,  M.A.,  M.D., 
B.C.,  has  been  elected  a  member  of  the 
Executive  Council  of  the  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind. 

Sir  James  Redhead  has  been  elected 
President  of  the  South  Shields  Institution 
for  the  Blind  in  succession  to  his  father  who 
died  recently. 

Mr.  William  Lane  Gane,  a  recipient  of  the 
Imperial  Service  Order  in  the  King's 
Birthday  Honours,  is  the  honorary  secretary 
of  the  East  London  Home  and  School  for 
Blind  Children,  and  a  devoted  friend  to  the 
blind  of  Hackney. 

Miss  Isabel  Mary  Heywood,  appointed  an 
officer  of  the  Order  of  the  British  Empire 
O.B.E.)  in  the  Birthday  Honours,  has  taken 
great  interest  in  the  blind  for  over  30  years, 
and  founded  the  Manchester  and  Salford 
Blind  Aid  Society.  She  also  took  a  foremost 
part  in  the  foundation  of  the  Northern 
Counties  Association  for  the  Blind,  and  is 
still  Honorary  Secretary  to  these  two  Societies. 
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To  the  Editor. 

Certifying  Clinics  for  Blindness. 

Sir, — I  note  the  interesting  paragraph  in 
June  issue  of  The  New  Beacon  about  the 
Glasgow  Certifying  Clinic  and  the  statement 
that  it  is  the  only  certifying  Clinic  for  the 
Blind  in  Great  Britain. 

I  think  this  is  open  to  query  ;  we  also  have 
a  Clinic,  here  in  Huntingdonshire,  held  every 
alternate  Friday,  where  not  only  School 
Children  but  also  Adult  Cases  are  examined 
by  a  specially  appointed  Oculist  and  Ophthal- 
mic Surgeon.  Before  any  case  is  entered  in 
the  Register  of  Huntingdonshire  Society  for 
the  Blind  a  Certificate  of  Blindness  is  given 
by  that  Oculist.  All  border-line  cases,  and 
cases  in  need  of  treatment  or  glasses,  are 
followed  up  and  given  every  possible  assist- 
ance, being  placed  on  the  Observation  List 
of  this  Society. 

The  Medical  Officer  of  Health  ensures  that 
all  Infants  and  School  Children  are  reported 
for  examination  by  the  Child  Welfare  Visitors, 
and  the  Adult  Cases  are,  of  course,  the  care 
of  this  Society.  We  also  have  a  specially 
appointed  Optician  who  reports  any  cases  in 
need  of  a  specialist's  examination  either  to 
the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  or  to  this 
Society.  His  help  is  of  great  value,  as  so  many 
persons,  either  from  indifference  or  ignorance 
would  not  follow  up  his  advice,  but  the  fact 
that  they  are  reported  means  that  they  will  be 
called  upon  and  given  every  facility  for 
examination  or  treatment. 

I  think  you  may  be  interested  to  know  what 
we  are  trying  to  do  in  this  little  corner  of 
England. 

Yours*,  etc., 

B.  Gladstone, 
Secretary, 
Huntingdonshire  Society  for  the  Blind. 

To  the  Editor. 

Uniform  Braille  Type. 

Sir, — I  was  very  much  interested  in  the 
article  in  The  New  Beacon  on  "  Uniform 
Braille."  I  know  this  subject  lends  itself  to 
endless  discussion,  but  there  is  one  point 
which  never  seems  to  have  been  mentioned 
by  those  who  write  on  the  subject  of  con- 
tractions, and  that  is,  that  they  are  not  only 
space-saving  devices,  but  greatly  assist  fluency 


of  reading.  Many  contractions  which  may 
not  in  themselves  save  much  space,  because 
of  their  infrequent  occurrence,  are  helpful 
because  the  finger  so  easily  slips  over  them. 
I  know  of  a  Braillist  who  disapproves  of  the 
double-letter  contractions  because  they  do 
not  occur  often  enough  to  "pull  their  weight," 
but  he  quite  overlooks  the  fact  that  they  are 
a  joy  to  read  when  one  is  going  at  a  speed 
which  would  make  reading  aloud  endurable. 
Such  words  as  "  concvg,"  "  dcvg  "  and 
"  dclg  "  may  be  defended  on  the  same 
principle.  This  point  would  naturally  never 
occur  to  a  seeing  Braillist  ;  but  think  what  a 
clumsy  combination  conceiving  looks  !  My 
objection  to  the  capital  sign  is  not  that  raised 
in  your  article,  but  the  same  which  I  raise 
against  these  long  words  with  few  contrac- 
tions in  them — that  the  finger  takes  so  much 
more  time  to  cover  and,  consequently,  to 
recognise  them. 

Yours,  etc., 

H.  G.  Oke, 

Ashford,    Kent. 
To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — Like  Mr.  Swift,  I  very  much  regret 
that  the  present  opportunity  has  not  been 
seized  to  come  to  an  understanding  with  our 
American  friends,  whereby  a  uniform  Braille 
type  could  be  made  available  for  all  the 
English-speaking  world.  This  is  an  object 
so  much  to  be  desired  that  I  should  have 
thought  every  effort  would  have  been  made 
to  arrive  at  a  satisfactory  agreement.  It  goes 
without  saying  that  to  be  able  to  exchange 
thoughts  freely  without  the  irksome  bar  of  an 
unfamiliar  type  would  be  an  immense 
advantage  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 
Moreover,  it  needs  little  business  acumen  to 
perceive  that  a  greater  demand  for  any  Braille 
publication  would  inevitably  tend  to  lower 
the  cost  of  production. 

When  our  Committee  report  that  it  is  the 
unanimous  feeling  on  this  side  that  more  and 
not  fewer  contractions  are  desired,  it  is  an 
indication  that  they  have  not  explored  the 
whole  field.  Too  much  attention  and  con- 
sideration, I  fear,  are  given  to  the  views  of  the 
"  expert  "  Braille  reader,  and  too  little  to  the 
position  of  those  learning  the  type  in  mature 
years.  Many  of  the  so-called  "  experts  " 
have  learnt  the  reading  and  writing  of  Braille 
at  school  ;  they  have  advanced  in  it  by  stages  ; 
and  the  process  has  probably  covered  years 
and  not  months.  The  case  of  the  adult 
learner  is  very  difficult.     Here  mastery  must 
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be  attained  in  a  matter  of  months,  otherwise 
the  task  is  discontinued  in  despair. 

As  a  Home  Teacher,  dealing  mostly  with 
persons  who  have  arrived  at  mature  years,  I 
say  emphatically  that  there  is  a  body  of 
opinion  unfavourable  to  more  contractions, 
and  that  if  there  were  fewer  contractions  there 
would  be  more  readers.  I  am  convinced  that 
this  is  the  experience  of  every  Home  Teacher 
in  the  country,  and  I  feel  that  a  good  deal 
more  attention  should  be  given  to  this  side  of 
the  question.  Supposing  that  every  Home 
Teacher  in  the  country  teaches  only  one  blind 
adult  to  read  Braille  per  annum — and  that  is 
putting  the  figure  at  its  very  lowest — even  so 
a  body  of  readers  is  being  created  whose 
needs  should  not  be  neglected. 

I  do  not  for  a  moment  suggest  that  our 
present  system  should  be  altered  solely  to 
meet  the  needs  of  such  readers  ;  but  I  do  say 
that  certain  modifications  would  be  not  un- 
welcome to  a  large  section  of  the  community. 
And  these  modifications,  I  am  sure,  would  go 
a  long  way  towards  meeting  the  views  of  our 
American  friends,  and  would  thus  bring  the 
goal  of  a  uniform  type  much  nearer.  At  any 
rate,  the  door  would  be  left  open  for  both 
parties  ;  whereas  our  Committee  has  left  it 
wide  only  that  the  Americans  should  step 
across  to  our  side. 

Yours,  etc., 

William  R.  Halliday, 
Glasgow. 
To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — In  the  letter  of  your  last  issue,  which 
emanated  from  the  Canadian  National  Insti- 
tute, I  read,  with  much  interest  and  pleasure, 
Mr.  Swift's  advocacy  of  "  Fair  Play  to  the 
Americans  "  on  this  most  important  subject. 

I  am  not  a  member  of,  nor  have  I  come  in 
contact  with,  the  Uniform  Type  Committee, 
but  one  can  readily  and  justifiably  support 
their  attitude. 

It  is  undeniable  that,  for  many  years  on 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  the  clamour  has  been 
for  an  extension  of  Grade  2,  and,  in  a  good 
many  instances,  its  substitution  by  the  un- 
desirable limit  of  Grade  3.  Tests  for  speed 
and  accuracy  have  proved  Grade  2  to  be 
superlatively  superior  to  Grade  if,  and,  to 
my  own  personal  knowledge  and  experience, 
the  fluency  with  which  children  of  tender 
years  can  read  the  former  Grade  augurs  well 
for  its  retention.  In  view  of  these  facts,  and 
realizing  the  necessity,  in  these  enlightened 
days,  for  the  Higher  Education  of  the  Blind, 
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how  could  an\  Committee  forego  even  a 
single  dot,  let  alone  suffer  relegation  to  an 
inferior  basis  ? 

The  production  of  statistics  to  emphasise 
the  infrequency  of  the  use  of  certain  Braille 
contractions  does  not  influence  me  in  the 
least — the  constant  repetition  of  any  word  in 
a  certain  book-is  no  guarantee  of  its  inclusion 
in  another,  and,  conversely,  the  absence  in  one 
is  no  proof  of  non-inclusion  in  another.  The 
words  "  luminosity  "  and  "  spectroscope  " 
(with  their  various  modifications)  might 
illumine  every  paragraph  of  a  work  on 
"  Stellar  Movements,"  and  yet  never  be 
encountered  in  the  whole  works  of  Dickens  ; 
the  "apperception  mass"  in  "Psychology" 
would  never  disfigure  the  pages  of  Shake- 
speare ;    and  so  with  "  knowledge,"  etc. 

I  fully  appreciate  the  ambition  of  the 
Americans  for  uniformity,  but  if  such  an  Act 
be  passed,  let  us  not  take  a  retrograde  step. 
I  am  only  too  cognizant  of  the  imperfections 
of  the  Rules  of  Grade  2 — they  are  far  too 
elastic,  ambiguous  and  indefinite,  and  urgently 
in  need  of  revision.  If,  at  a  Round-Table 
Conference,  the  advocates  of  Grade  ik  can 
aid  in  perfecting  this  universally  acknowledged 
system  of  Grade  2,  then  we  shall  not  only  have 
created  an  inestimable  boon  to  the  blind 
community,  but,  by  making  the  interchange 
of  literature  possible,  also  have  reduced  the 
cost  of  production  to  a  minimum. 
Yours,  etc., 

John  R.  Emblen, 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind. 
London. 


Sight-saving  in  Ottawa. 

An  interesting  account  is  given  in  the 
current  number  of  "  Canib  "  of  a  survey 
made  in  Ottawa  in  order  to  ascertain  the 
number  of  school  children  for  whom  special 
sight-saving  facilities  should  be  provided. 
Out  of  some  twelve  thousand  pupils  examined 
fifty  proved  to  be  in  need  of  special  attention 
and  a  Class  is  to  be  opened  for  them  in  the 
autumn,  under  the  direction  of  a  teacher 
trained  for  the  purpose. 

A  similar  survey  has  also  been  carried  on 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Toronto  ;  evidently 
due  attention  is  being  given  in  Canada  to  this 
very  important  branch  of  the  work  for  the 
prevention  of  blindness—  which  is  itself  an 
integral  part  of  the  "  conquest  of  blindness." 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 

NATIONAL  INSTITUTE   FOR  THE   BLIND. 

NEW   PUBLICATIONS. 

MUSIC. 

The  prices  of  the  following  pieces  of  music  are  subject 
to  a  reduction  of  three-quarters  for  the  blind  resident 
in  the  British  Isles  and  throughout  the  British  Empire. 
The  minimum  price  is  6d.  per  copy. 


ORGAN 

10.300  Bach.    "  All  Hail,  Thou  Goodly  Jesus  !" 

Vol.  5,  Choral  Variations,  No.  3 

10.301  Farrar,  Ernest  B.     "Elegy"     .. 

10.302  Farrar,  Ernest  B.    "A  Wedding  Piece  " 

10.303  Hector,  Chastey  (arr.  by).     Variations 

on  Arne's  "  Where  the  Bee  Sucks  " 
PIANO— 

10.304  Beethoven.     Sonatinas  in  G  and  F 

10.305  Bridge,  Frank.    Valse  Capricieuse 

10.306  Driver,  Percival.    Single-Handed  Pieces 

and  Studies 

10.307  Haydn.     Fantasia  in  C 

10.308  Lyon,  James.    "  The  Happy  Sailor 

10.309  Pether,  Henry  E.  (arr.  by).     Ziegfeld's 

"  Rio  Rita  "  (Selection) 

10.310  Pierne,  G.     Serenade  a  Colombine 

10.311  Schubert.     Scherzo  in  B  flat     .. 

10.312  Shield,    William.      "  The    Countess    of 

Westmoreland's  Delight  "  (Minuet) 

10.313  Valle  de  Paz,  E.  Del.     Menuet  in  E  flat 


2  4 
2  0 
2     0 


DANCE— 

10.314  Ager,  M.     "  Lucky  me — Lovable  you  " 

(from  "  Chasing  Rainbows  "),   Song 
Fox-Trot 

10.315  Collins,  W.  R.     "  Cuckoo  in  the  Clock," 

Novelty  Song  Fox-Trot 
10316     Donaldson,      W.        "  Lazy      Lou'siana 
Moon,"  Song- Waltz 

10.317  Green,  J.  W.     "  Body  and  Soul,"  Song 

Fox-Trot 

VIOLIN  AND  PIANO 

10.318  Braga,  G.     "  La  Serenata  " 
SONGS— 

10.319  Arne,   T.   A.      "  Under  the   Greenwood 

Tree,"  D;    B, — E1 

10.320  Bantock.         "  The        Yellowhammer's 

Song,"  F;   Bt— FJ 

10.321  Diack,    Michael.      "  All    in    the    April 

Evening  "  (Sacred),  D  minor  ;  B^E1 

10.322  German,  Edward.     "  My  Song  is  of  the 

Sturdy  North,"  C  minor  ;    C — E'    .  . 

10.323  James,    W.    G.      The    Land    of   "  Who 

Knows  Where  !  "  (from  "  Australian 
Bush  Songs  "),  A  minor  ;    E — E'     . 

10.324  Moir,    Frank.      "  When    Celia    Sings 

E  flat  ;    C— F'  

10.325  Read,    John.      "  The    Vagabond,"    D 

A,—  Di  

10.326  Smyth,    Ethel.      "  After    Sunset,"    D 

D— Dl  

10.327  Stanford.     "The  City  Child,"  E  flat 

E— E' 

10.328  Strauss,  Richard.     "  I  Love  but  Thee 

C  ;    Bt  flat— C-  

BRAILLE   BOOKS. 

The  prices  of  the  following  publications  are  subject 
to  a  reduction  of  two-thirds  for  the  blind  resident  in 
the  British  Isles  and  throughout  the  British  Empire. 


per  vol. 
s\  d. 
8809-8810     Life  of  Solon,  The  (from  "Plutarch's 
Lives  "),    Englished  by  Sir  Thomas 
North.     Grade  2,  Pocket  size,  Inter- 
pointed,  Paper  Covers,  2  vols.  D  40     2     6 

8811  Life  of  Publius  Valerius  Publicola,   The 

(from"  Plutarch's  Lives  "),  Englished 
by  Sir  Thomas  North.  Grade  2, 
Pocket  size,  Interpointed,  Paper 
Covers.     D  30  3     3 

8815  Bird,  The,  Gina  of  the  Chinatown  and  The 

Knight  Errant  (from  "  Limehouse 
Nights  "),  by  Thomas  Burke.  Grade 
2,  Poeket  size,  Interpointed,  Paper 
Covers.     D.  28  3     0 

8812  Chink  and  the  Child,  The,  The  Father  of 

Yoto,  and  Gracia  Goodnight  (from 
"  Limehouse  Nights  "),  by  Thomas 
Burke.  Grade  2,  Pocket  size,  Inter- 
pointed, Paper  Covers.     D  30  ..33 

8816  Gorilla  and  the  Girl,  The,  Ding-Dong-Dell 

and  Old  Joe  (from  "  Limehouse 
Nights  "),  by  Thomas  Burke.  Grade 
2,   Pocket  size,   Interpointed,   Paper 

Covers.     D  26  3     0 

8948-8951  No  Other  Tiger,  by  A.  E.  W.  Mason. 
Grade  2,  Large  size,  Interpointed, 
Paper  Covers.     4  vols.     F  215         .  .      6     0 

8813  Paw,    The,     The    Cue    and    Beryl,     the 

Croucher  and  the  Rest  of  England 
(from  "  Limehouse  Nights  ")  by 
Thomas  Burke.  Grade  2,  Pocket  size 
Interpointed,  Paper  Covers.     D  28         3     0 

9818-9821  Prisoner  in  the  Opal,  The,  by  A.  E. 
W.  Mason.  Grade  2,  Large  size, 
Interpointed,  Paper  Covers.  4  vols. 
F  233 5     9 

8817-8820  Show  Boat,  by  Edna  Ferber.  Grade 
2,  Large  size,  Interpointed,  Paper 
Covers.     4  vols.      F  248        .  .  ..63 

8814  Sign  of  the  Lamp,  The,  and  Tai  Fu  and 

Pansy  Graers  (from  "  Limehouse 
Nights  "),  by  Thomas  Burke.  Grade 
2,   Pocket  size,   Interpointed,   Paper 

Covers.     D  28.  3     0 

MOON   BOOKS. 

2959-2963  The  Right  Stuff,  by  Ian  Hay,  5  vols. 
(Limited  Edition) 

2964-2966  The  Thirty-nine  Steps,  by  John 
Buchan,  3  vols.  (Limited  Edition)  .  . 

2821-2826  Making  the  Most  of  Life,  by  J.  R. 
Miller,  Vols.  6  and  7  (Devotional 
Periodical)  (British  readers  2s.  3d.)  .  .      3     6 

NATIONAL  LIBRARY   FOR  THE   BLIND 

ADDITIONS— JUNE    1930. 

FICTION.  1. 

Crompton,  Richmal.     More  William       .  .  .  .        3 

♦Douglas,  O.     Eliza  for  Common  .  .  .  .        4 

*Gibbs,  Sir  Philip.     Little  Novels  of  Nowadays         12 

'  (small) 
Royde-Smith,    Naomi.       Summer    Holiday,    or 

Gibraltar  4 

Silberrad,  U.  L.      Keren  of  Lowbole       .  .  . .        6 

Went  worth,  Patricia.     Grey  Mask  .  .  .  .        4 

Williamson,  H.     Tarka,  the  Otter  .  .  . .        3 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Besant,      A.        World      Problems     of     To-day. 

(Lectures  given  at  the  Queen's  Hall.  1925)    . .        2 
Birrell,  F.     La  Duchesse  du  Maine.     (Represen- 
tative Women  Series)  (E.  W.  Austin  Memorial)        1 
Boyd,  W.    Introduction  to  the  Republic  of  Plato. 
(E.  W.  Austin  Memorial)  2 


12     0 


12     0 
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Davis,  M.  O.     Joan  of  Arc,  and  the  Making  of 

the  French  Nation 
Eucken,     R.     (Ed.     and     Trans.     M.     Booth). 

Collected  Essays 
Goudge,  H.  L.    Biblical  Studies.    (Three  Lectures 

on  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians) 
Griffiths,  G.  O.    St.  Paul's  Life  of  Christ. 

Austin  Memorial) 

Hall,  E    G.  F.     Journals 

Hall,  W.  P.    Empire  to  Commonwealth. 

(Years  of  British  Imperial  History.) 

Austin  Memorial) 
Hold  fast  by  your  Sundays.     (Published  by  the 

Lord's  Day  Observance  Society)    • 
In  the   Purpose  of  God.      (Addresses  given  in 

York  Minster,  November,  1928) 
Jackson,  H.    Southward  Ho  !   and  Other  Essays 
Kennedy-Fraser,  Marjory.     Life  of  Song 
Leadbeater,  C.  W.     Science  of  the  Sacraments 
Lucas,  E.  V.     "  The  More  I  see  of  Men."    Stray 

Essays  on  Dogs 
Manning,  Bernard  L.     Makers  of  Modern  English 

Religion    .  . 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 

WANTED  HOME  TEACHER— SIGHTED  ;  experi 
ence  preferred,  for  County  Area.  Salary  £156  p. a. 
Applications  immediately  to  Secretary,  Wigan,  Leigh 
&  District  Workshops  for  the  Blind,  Wigan,  Lanes. 


WAITED    A    POST 

for   a 

certificated 

experienced 

KOiWE     TEA8HER. 

Apply 

M 

c/o,     Editor, 

New 

Beacon,  National  Ins 

citute 

for 

the  Blind 

2?,4 

Great 

Portland  Street,  W.l. 

WANTED  by  the  South  Beds  Society  for  the 
Welfare  of  the  Blind,  a  fully  sighted  and  certificated 
H  0  m  E  T  E  AC  H  E  R  &  V  3  S  S  TO  R  ( woman)  Write  giving 
experience  and  qualifications  to  Secretary,  Blind 
Welfare  Centre,  21/23,  Williamson  Street,  Luton,  Beds. 


HENRY  STA3NS8Y  MEMORIAL  GIFT  FUND. 

Pupils  who  have  just  completed  their  training  in 
recognised  Schools  and  Institutions  for  the  Blind  are 
eligible  for  gifts  from  this  Fund.  Gifts  take  the  form 
of  watches,  Braille  typewriters,  embossed  books,  etc. 
Forms  of  application  can  be  obtained  by  Superin- 
tendents and  Head  Teachers  from  the  Secretary- 
General,  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  224-6-8, 
Great  Portland  Street,  London,  W.l. 


THE   STOKE-ON-TRENT   &    N.S.   COMMITTEE    FOR 
THE  GARE  OF  THE   BLIND. 

Applications  are  invited  for  the  position  of  FEMALE 
SUPERVISOR    to  take  charge  of  WOMEN'S  SECTION. 

Knowledge  of  Hand  knitting  (round  and  flat  machines), 
basket-making  and  chair  re-seating. 

Apply,  stating  age,  experience,  salary  required  and 
accompanied  by  recent  testimonials  to  : — 
The    Secretary,    Victoria    Buildings,    Victoria    Square, 
Hanley,  Stoke-on-Trent. 

ROYAL  MIDLAND  INSTITUTION   FOR  THE  BLIND. 

NOTTINGHAM. 

WANTED  LADY  HOME  TEACHER,  sighted      Must 

have  good  health.      Age  25  to  45.       Salary  £156  per 

annum. 

Preference  given  to  one  possessing  Home  Teachers' 
Certificate,  but  if  not  in  possession  of  such  Certificate, 
this  must  be  obtained  within  two  years  from  date  of 
appointment. 

Applications  with  full  particulars,  accompanied  by 
two  recent  testimonials,  to  be  sent  to  : 
Mr.  M.  Priestley, 

Royal  Midland  Institution  for  the  Blind, 
Chaucer  Street, 

Nottingham. 

NORTHUMBERLAND  COUNTY  COUNCIL. 

Applications  are  invited  for  the  position  of  LADY 
HOME  TEACHES  (sighted)  for  the  Blind.  Candidates 
must  be  strong  and  healthy  and  hold  the  certificate  of 
the  College  of  Home  Teachers.  Salary  at  the  rate  of 
£160  per  annum  rising  after  two  years'  satisfactory 
service  by  increments  of  £10  to  £200  per  annum, 
subject  to  deduction  under  the  Local  Government  and 
other  Officers  Superannuation  Act.  The  successful 
candidate  must  be  prepared  to  undergo  a  medical 
examination  as  to  her  physical  fitness  for  the  work. 

Applications  stating  age  qualifications  and  experience 
in  social  work  must  be  sent  to  me  at  once  accompanied 
by  not  more  than  three  recent  testimonials. 
William  F.  J.  Whitley,  M.D.,  D.P.H.,  County  Medical 
Officer  of  Heal tli.  South  Granville  House,  Jesmond, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


CITY  OF  SHEFFIELD. 
WELFARE  OF  THE  BLIND  DEPARTMENT. 

Applications  are  invited  from  suitable  persons  for 
the  post  of  HOME  TEACHER  AND  VISITOR  TO  THE 

BLIND.  Candidates  must  either  hold  the  Home 
Teachers'  Certificate  of  the  College  of  Teachers  of  the 
Blind,  or  be  prepared  to  take  it  within  two  years  of 
appointment.  Salary  £120 — £156  according  to  experi- 
ence and  qualifications.  The  post  is  designated  as  an 
established  post  for  the  purposes  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment and  Other  Officers'  Superannuation  Act,  1922,  and 
the  salary  mentioned  will  be  subject  to  percentage 
deductions  in  accordance  with  the  Act.  The  selected 
candidate  will  be  required  to  pass  a  medical  examin- 
ation. 

Applications  with  copies  of  three  recent  testimonials 
to  be  sent  to  the  Town  Clerk,  Sheffield,  addressed  to 
57,  West  Street. 
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AN    AMERICAN   EXPERIMENT. 

By  M.  G.  THOMAS. 

MOST  societies  which  aim  at  finding  employment  for  the  handicapped  have 
learned  by  experience  to  fight  shy  of  the  "  little  business  "  which  sounds 
such  a  simple  solution  of  the  problem  of  placement,  and  ends  so  often  in 
bitter  disappointment  and  bankruptcy.  But  in  "  Stand  Concessions,  as 
Operated  in  the  United  States  and  Canada"  (Miss  L.T.  Brown), an  interesting 
monograph  issued  by  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  the  writer  lays 
[_  her  finger  on  a  good  many  of  the  weaknesses  that  have  militated  against  the 
success  of  this  form  of  employment,  and  offers  very  sound  advice  as  to  their  avoidance. 

At  the  outset,  she  points  out  that  stand  concessions  have  in  the  past  been  too  often  wrongly 
regarded  as  "  a  crutch  with  which  to  support  vocational  afflictions."  Their  management,  in 
her  opinion,  is  emphatically  not  something  to  be  entrusted  to  the  blind  man  who  is  unfit  for 
anything  else  ;  to  sell  newspapers  or  confectionery  demands  enterprise,  intelligence,  and  some 
education,  and  failure  in  other  departments  of  activity  is  not  a  qualification  for  success. 

But  because  successful  placement  in  this  line  is  not  easy,  it  does  not  at  all  follow  that  it  is 
impossible,  and  the  writer  is  able  to  point  to  several  very  signal  cases  of  success,  and  to  illustrate 
them  with  photographs  that  are  in  themselves  extremely  convincing.  It  is  impossible  here  to 
do  more  than  indicate  very  briefly  the  main  outline  of  her  monograph,  which  should  be  studied 
by  all  interested  in  placement. 

There  are  two  main  types  of  stand  operated  by  the  blind  in  the  States  and  Canada.  The 
first  is  the  news-stand,  which  is  specially  favoured  in  New  York,  where  approximately  200 
sightless  dealers  find  employment  in  this  way,  and  where  preferential  treatment  in  this  form  of 
trading  is  given  to  the  handicapped.  Toronto  also  makes  a  special  feature  of  news-stands, 
twenty-nine  of  the  forty-two  stands  in  the  city  being  managed  by  blind  men,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  which  usually  retains  ownership,  and  assumes 
responsibility  to  the  authorities  for  the  proper  maintenance  of  the  stands.  In  addition  to  the 
news-stand,  stands  in  hospitals  for  the  sale  of  newspapers,  confectionery,  tobacco  and  stationery 
are  fairly  general,  and  stands  for  the  sale  of  such  articles  can  also  be  found  in  factories,  where 
sometimes  a  restaurant  is  managed  by  a  blind  man,  generally  with  some  sighted  assistance. 
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There  are  four  main  factors  on  which 
success  in  the  management  of  a  stand  con- 
cession depends,  which  are  dealt  with  by  the 
writer  at  some  length.  The  personality  of 
the  blind  man,  the  training  he  receives  for  the 
work,  the  position  of  the  stand,  and  the  part 
played  by  the  supervising  agency,  are  all 
matters  of  prime  importance. 

i.  Personality  of  the  blind  man.  The 
writer,  having  early  disposed  of  the  fallacy 
that  the  stand-concession  is  a  useful  refuge  for 
the  incompetent,  gives  some  valuable  advice 
on  the  type  of  man  who  may  be  expected  to 
prove  successful.  He  must  be  physically 
strong,  not  afraid  of  bad  weather,  able  to 
stand  for  long  hours,  neat  and  of  good 
appearance,  courteous  and  cheerful  in  man- 
ner, and  scrupulously  honest  in  all  his  dealings . 

Failure  in  the  small  business  is  so  often  the 
result  of  ignorance  of  even  the  simplest  rudi- 
ments of  book-keeping  that  it  is  most  import- 
ant that  the  blind  man  who  is  to  manage  a 
stand  shall  have  some  knowledge  of  business 
method,  that  he  shall  be  able  to  take  an  in- 
ventory of  stock,  keep  records  of  sales  and 
purchases,  and  draw  up  a  balance-sheet. 
It  is  noteworthy  that  in  nearly  all  the  cases  of 
success  quoted  by  the  writer,  the  blind  men 
concerned  appear  to  have  had  some  previous 
knowledge  of  trading  and  a  reasonably  good 
education  ;  one  had  been  an  accountant,  an- 
other a  bank  teller,  a  third  a  wholesale  sales- 
man, a  fourth  a  steward  on  a  liner,  and  so  on. 

2.  Training.  "  Finally,"  says  the  writer, 
"  and  this  should  be  written  large,  an  operator 
should  know  something  of  the  art  of  sales- 
manship." While  it  is  true  that  some  people 
"  have  a  way  with  them  "  that  makes  them 
naturally  clever  salesmen,  there  is  always  a 
certain  amount  of  technical  detail  that  nobody 
can  know  instinctively,  and  even  where  the 
blind  man  is  familiar  with  general  selling 
methods  he  will  need  help  in  adjusting  him- 
self to  a  new  and  unfamiliar  background. 
Sometimes  this  training  is  arranged  by  means 
of  an  apprenticeship  served  at  an  already 
successful  stand,  but  usually  the  placement 
officer  remains  with  the  new  operator  for  a 
time,  helping  him  to  set  out  his  stock  as 
attractively  as  possible,  and  to  keep  his 
accounts.  After  the  actual  training  period  is 
over  the  placement  officer  continues  to  visit 
once  a  week  for  some  months. 

3.  Position  of  the  stand.  A  great  deal 
depends  on  the  position  chosen  for  a  stand, 
and  in  this  respect  the  agency  interested  in 
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the  blind  man  must  specially  concern  itself. 
Where  a  street  news-stand  is  in  question  a 
close  observation  of  the  movement  of  traffic 
is  necessary,  as  the  choice  of  a  good  site  is 
all-important  ;  few  people  will  cross  the  road 
at  a  busy  part  to  buy  a  paper  from  a  blind 
man  when  a  seeing  vendor  is  close  at  hand. 
In  a  hospital  or  factory  where  every  inch  of 
room  is  precious  the  agency  will  probably 
have  to  bring  all  its  influence  to  bear  if  the 
stand  is  to  be  placed  in  a  satisfactory  strate- 
gical position  and  not  tucked  away  in  a  dark 
and  unvisited  corner.  The  employer  or 
hospital  authority  must  be  made  to  see  that  it 
is  to  the  interest  of  workers  or  patients  that 
the  stand  should  be  successful,  and  that  the 
appeal  made  to  them  on  behalf  of  the  blind 
man  is  not  merely  one  of  self-interest. 

4.  The  supervising  agency.  The  failure  of 
the  "  little  business  "  in  the  past,  and  the 
consequent  disinclination  of  some  agencies  to 
consider  setting  up  a  blind  man  in  this  way 
has  sometimes  been  due,  less  to  the  lack  of 
business  ability  on  the  part  of  the  man 
helped,  than  to  the  absence  of  proper  super- 
vision. A  grant  of  money,  however  generous, 
is  only  part  of  the  solution,  and  often  only  the 
smaller  part.  Fven  where  a  blind  man  has 
been  found  with  business  ability,  initiative, 
and  the  will  to  succeed,  and  for  whom  a  period 
of  training  in  salesmanship  has  been  arranged, 
continued  interest  and  supervision  is  almost 
essential  if  he  is  to  do  well.  Trade  depression 
for  a  time  may  cause  him  to  lose  heart,  his 
first  zeal  and  enthusiasm  may  die  down,  and 
he  may  get  into  a  rut,  content  to  go  on  trying 
to  sell  articles  for  which  there  is  no  longer 
much  demand.  It  is  for  the  placement  officer 
in  the  employ  of  the  supervising  agency  to 
keep  him  up  to  date,  and  to  suggest  new 
ventures  in  salesmanship. 

This  supervision  can  as  a  rule  be  more  effec- 
tively rendered  where  the  agency  retains  the 
ownership  of  such  permanent  equipment  as 
counters,  show-cases,  etc.,  and  retains  the 
selling  rights  of  the  business.  It  is  here  that 
the  help  given  towards  the  stand-concession 
in  the  States  appears  to  differ  from  the  grants 
usually  made  by  charitable  societies  to  small 
traders  in  this  country.  Here  a  grant  is 
made  towards  stock,  often  rather  haphazard, 
and  without  much  consideration  of  the  per- 
sonality or  business  ability  of  the  recipient, 
and  there  the  matter  ends  ;  there  is  rarely 
continued  supervision,  and  the  Committee 
which  makes  the  grant  is  sometimes  more 
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actuated  by  benevolence  than  by  far-sighted 
concern  for  the  welfare  of  the  applicant. 
With  continued  supervision,  exercised  not 
only  by  the  placement  officer,  but  by  an 
advisory  Committee  of  experts  with  inside 
knowledge  of  the  most  profitable  lines  of 
stock,  methods  of  wholesale  buying,  and 
general  business  management,  the  blind  man 
may  be  in  an  even  stronger  position  than  his 
sighted  rival  who  is  working  in  isolation. 

A  Committee  of  the  National  Institute  for 
the  Blind  has  for  some  time  been  considering 
the    problems    involved,    in    the    hope    that 


something  on  similar  lines  to  the  stand 
concession  may  be  attempted  in  this  country. 
The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  securing 
suitable  sites,  of  finding  the  right  men  for 
the  work,  and  of  providing  the  training  and 
continuous  supervision  required,  are  all 
considerable,  while  differences  in  local  con- 
ditions here  and  in  the  States,  not  always 
apparent  at  first,  often  reveal  themselves  on  a 
closer  survey.  The  matter  is,  however, 
receiving  very  careful  consideration,  as  the 
importance  of  any  new  avenue  of  employment 
for  the  efficient  blind  is  fully  recognised. 
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THE  problem  of  colour-hearing 
among  the  blinded  is  one 
which  has  interested  many 
scientists.  It  is  a  strange 
phenomenon  and  contains 
many  pitfalls  for  the  unwary, 
but  Herr  Wilhelm  Voss  treats  it  with 
exceptional  clarity  in  his  book,  "  Colour- 
hearing  of  the  Blinded."  (Psychologisch- 
Asthetische  Forshungsgesellschaft, Hamburg.) 
The  blind  belong  in  general  to  the  type 
known  as  "  Visualizers  " — that  is  to  say,  they 
are  capable  of  translating,  and  inclined  to 
translate,  impressions  of  various  kinds,  such 
as  touch-impressions,  sound-impressions,  etc. 
into  pictures.  In  some  cases  these  pictures 
or  visualizations  are  so  real  that  blind  people 
have  been  known  to  start  up  under  the 
impression  that  they  had  regained  their  sight. 
The  experiments  described  in  this  book 
have  all  been  carried  out  on  young  people 
who  had  lost  their  sight  at  ages  varying  from 
5  to  14.  Great  care  was  taken  to  exclude  all 
unhealthy  subjects,  or  even  the  extremely 
imaginative,  in  order  that  no  question  of 
hallucination  should  arise.  The  experiments 
cover  a  wide  field  of  research  and  the  reader 
is  furnished  with  a  series  of  colour  plates, 
showing  diagrams  of  visualizations.  Some 
of  these  are  merely  colours,  but  most  have 
some  definite  form  attached.  There  are 
visualizations  of  numbers,  names  of  towns, 
etc.,  piano  tones  and  human  voices.  One 
of  the  most  important  points  elicited  in  the 
course  of  the  tests  is  the  ease  with  which 
one  set  of  impressions  or  stimuli  is  translated 
into  terms  of  another  ;  for  instance,  a  set  of 
sound-impressions  becomes  in  the  visualiz- 


ation either  colour  or  height  and  so  on.  An 
example  of  this  is  that  a  visualization  of  a 
series  of  the  same  note,  struck  on  a  piano 
with  increasing  intensity,  will  show  a  tendency 
to  enlarge  or  ascend  on  the  retinal  field.  One 
often  encounters  this  type  of  thing  in  ordinary 
life.  One  frequently  hears  a  piece  of  music 
described  as  "  colourful  "  or,  vice  versa,  a 
picture  criticised  in  terms  of  music.  With 
the  blind  this  is  no  figure  of  speech,  but  a  very 
real  experience.  Herr  Voss  admits  that  the 
experiments  have  been  carried  out  with  the 
idea  of  providing  proof  of  his  contention  that 
this  quality  of  colour-hearing  is  not  the  result 
of  mere  imagination — that  is  to  say,  of  thinking 
and  memory,  but  that  it  is  the  direct  result  of 
outside  stimulus  and  has  the  quality  of  a 
secondary  sense.  In  music,  Man  has  found 
within  himself,  or  created,  a  kind  of  secondary 
sense  which  enables  him  to  experience 
through  the  mediums  of  sounds,  emotions 
which  otherwise  would  only  be  aroused  by 
actual  life — in  other  words,  he  translates  the 
music  into  emotion  or  sensation.  A  phrase 
of  music  is  not  an  emotion — it  is  merely  the 
stimulus  of  an  emotion  or  sensation.  So  it  is 
with  colour-hearing.  The  blinded  persons 
hear  or  feel  something  which  they  translate 
into  visualizations,  which,  strange  as  it  may 
seem,  are  as  real  and  vivid  as  the  sensations 
aroused  in  a  musical  listener  by  music. 

This  manner  of  treating  the  subject  opens 
up  fields  of  research  which  are  of  very 
general  application  and  which  are  exciting  the 
interest  of  many  psychologists  in  Germany 
to-day,  who,  unsatisfied  with  the  results  of 
Introspectionism,  are  searching  for  new 
avenues  of  approach  to  the  understanding  of 
the  human  mind. 
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Free  Seats  for  the  Blind. 

In  response  to  a  request,  a  number  of  kinemas  in  South  Yorkshire,  North  Derbyshire 
and  Worksop,  have  agreed  to  admit  a  certain  number  of  blind  persons  free  at  the  afternoon 
performances.     This  practical  expression  of  sympathy  has  been  much  appreciated. 

Lord  Eustace  Percy  Visits  Leatherhead  School  for  the  Blind. 

At  the  Annual  Summer  Concert  at  the  Royal  School  for  the  Blind,  Leatherhead, 
the  Principal,  the  Rev.  E.  H.  Griffiths,  R.N.,  gave  some  interesting  facts  relative  to  the 
work  of  the  School,  and  referred  to  the  visit  to  the  School  last  month  of  the  Chairman, 
Lord  Eustace  Percy,  who  spent  two  hours  seeing  everything  in  the  School. 

White  Walking  Sticks  for  Blind  Pedestrians. 

The  Liverpool  Safety  First  Council  has  received  from  an  anonymous  blind  man  a 
suggestion  that  blind  men  should  carry  white  walking-sticks  as  an  indication  to  motorists 
of  their  blindness. 

The  suggestion  is  being  sent  to  the  National  Safety  First  Association  in  London, 
and  will  probably  go  before  the  Blind  Organisations  and  County  Councils. 

Sir  Kynaston  Studd  and  the  Blind. 

Sir  Kynaston  Studd  presided,  and  Lady  Studd  distributed  the  awards,  at  the  Annual 
Prize  Festival  of  the  Royal  Normal  College  for  the  Blind,  Upper  Norwood,  last  month. 
Sir  Kynaston  Studd  said  it  was  wonderful  to  see  the  world  that  was  opened  up  to  those 
from  whom  so  much  was  hidden.  Shorthand  and  typewriting  had  opened  a  wide  field 
of  service  to  the  blind.  While  sympathizing  with  those  who  were  blind,  he  thought  their 
disabilities  nothing  compared  with  the  sadness  of  the  country  (Russia)  from  which  his 
wife  came,  where  they  were  trying  to  destroy  the  faith  of  the  people. 

Central  Hall  Required  for  Blind  of  Liverpool. 

A  plea  for  a  Central  Hall  for  the  use  of  blind  people  was  made  at  the  Annual  Meeting 
of  the  Liverpool  Workshops  and  Home  Teaching  Society  for  the  Outdoor  Blind  and  of 
the  Birkenhead  Society  for  the  Blind. 

"  We  want  a  central  hall  for  concerts  and  lectures,"  said  Mrs.  J.  S.  Graham,  secretary 
of  the  Home  Teaching  Society.  "  The  City  Council  might  assist  us.  The  building- 
should  contain  six  or  eight  smaller  rooms  for  gramophone  recitals,  reading,  and  instruc- 
tion. If  we  got  such  a  building  we  might  get  more  help  from  sighted  people,  who  would 
perhaps  call  and  read  a  newspaper  aloud  or  help  in  some  other  way." 

Opening  of  New  Wing  of  Catholic  Blind  Asylum,  Liverpool. 

The  new  wing  of  the  Catholic  Blind  Asylum  at  West  Derby,  Liverpool — the  only 
Catholic  blind  asylum  in  England  and  Wales,  and  which  houses  Catholic  blind  from  all 
parts  of  the  country — was  blessed  and  opened  last  month  by  Archbishop  Downey  in 
the  presence  of  a  number  of  clergy,  Sisters  of  Charity  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  who  have 
charge  of  the  Institution,  and  a  large  assembly  of  visitors. 

Including  furniture  and  equipment,  the  new  wing  has  cost  little  short  of  £24,000. 
It  includes  classrooms  and  a  large  playroom  equipped  with  a  platform.  It  will  enable  the 
authorities  to  house  all  the  blind  children,  both  boys  and  girls,  in  healthy  country  sur- 
roundings. 

The  expenditure  has  been  met  by  using  all  available  cash,  legacies  amounting  to 
£2,369  which  have  come  in  during  the  year,  and  a  certain  amount  of  the  capital  fund. 
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Dangerous  Projections. 

Mr.  A.  H.  Jenkins,  the  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Leytonstone  Toe  H  Social  Club  for 
the  Blind,  has  drawn  attention  to  the  danger  to  the  blind  pedestrian  of  branches  of  trees 
and  shrubs  which  overhang  or  protrude  through  the  railings  of  front  gardens.  To  be 
suddenly  lashed  across  the  face  or,  after  a  shower,  to  be  drenched  with  water,  upsets 
the  nerves.    Householders  are  asked  to  cut  their  hedges  flush  with  the  front  railings. 

"Business  as  Usual" — Though  Blind. 

Mr.  Archibald  Nettlefold,  manager  and  lessee  of  the  Comedy  Theatre,  London,  who 
is  also  interested  in  film  production,  has  lost  his  sight.  He  is  now  at  his  country  home  at 
Wrotham,  Kent,  recovering  from  a  serious  illness. 

Blindness  has  overtaken  him  on  the  eve  of  extensive  developments  at  his  film  studios 
at  Walton-on-Thames,  but  he  has  stated  :  "  Everything  must  go  on  just  as  usual,"  and 
he  is  supervising  the  plans  for  future  productions  which  he  will  never  see. 

Three  months  ago  Mr.  Nettlefold's  sight  began  to  fail,  and  since  then  specialists 
have  been  trying  to  save  it.  When  told  that  his  sight  had  gone  Mr.  Nettlefold  said  : 
"  Well,  I  must  not  grumble.    I  have  had  the  use  of  my  eyes  for  sixty  years." 

Blind  Boys  "See"  Airships  and  Blind  Women  Inspect  Aeroplane. 

Four  boys  from  the  School  for  the  Blind,  Swiss  Cottage,  were  taken  last  month  to 
Cardington  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  airships  R  ioo  and  R  101. 

It  is  very  difficult  for  blind  people  to  get  any  conception  of  the  size  of  airships  and 
aeroplanes,  especially  as  sighted  people  find  them  so  difficult  to  describe.  The  blind 
boys  paced  the  length  of  the  ship  and  its  cabins  and  gondolas  and  the  fins,  and  went  into 
the  cabins  to  examine  them. 

R  ioo,  which  was  in  an  adjoining  shed,  was  floating,  and  so  when  the  boys  stepped 
on  the  ladder  to  go  up  into  a  cabin  they  felt  it  sink  slightly.  They  were  then  allowed  to 
go  into  the  observation  tower  and  feel  the  controls. 

Last  month  also  Mr.  William  Kirkness,  F. S.A.Scot.,  who  is  attached  to  the  training 
staff  of  the  Royal  Blind  School,  Edinburgh,  brought  a  party  of  blind  women — former 
pupils  of  Craigmillar  Park  Blind  School  who  are  spending  a  holiday  in  Orkney — to 
Bigwold  Park,  Kirkwall.  Herr  Hirth  was  busy  tuning  up  his  engine  but  immediately 
left  his  work  to  describe  his  machine  in  detail.  He  was  exceedingly  interested  to  learn 
that  three  of  his  visitors  had  had  a  University  education.  One,  who  is  blind  and  deaf,  is 
a  very  clever  mechanic  and  was  intensely  interested  in  the  technical  details  which  were 
conveyed  to  her  through  the  manual  alphabet. 

Annual  Luncheon  and  Reunion  of  Blinded  Soldier  Masseurs. 

The  Annual  Luncheon  and  Reunion  of  Blind  Soldier  Masseurs  was  held  at  the 
Langham  Hotel  on  the  25th  July,  when  Captain  Ian  Fraser  presided,  and  Sir  Thomas 
Horder  was  the  guest  of  honour.  The  toast  of  "  Our  patients  "  was  given  by  Sir  Thomas, 
Mr.  Edmund  Toft,  Chairman  of  the  Massage  Advisory  Committee  responding,  and  that 
of  "  Our  guests  "  by  Sir  Neville  Pearson,  Mr.  Reginald  Elmslie  replying.  Sir  Thomas 
Horder's  address  was  a  particularly  practical  and  interesting  one  ;  he  laid  stress  on  the 
importance  of  the  qualified  masseur  making  his  qualifications  known  through  such 
channels  as  the  Telephone  Directory,  in  order  that  the  layman  might  know  when  he  was 
dealing  with  the  expert.  He  emphasised  the  danger  to  which  every  doctor  is  prone  of 
"  introducing  into  their  methods  of  handling  the  credulous  patient  an  element  of  humbug," 
and  urged  good  honest  scientific  work  at  all  costs,  even  when  the  patient  himself  seems 
ready  to  prefer  charlatanism.  The  psychological  value  of  the  work  of  the  masseur,  who 
is  in  closer  touch  with  the  patient  than  the  doctor's  periodic  visits  will  allow  him  to  be, 
and  the  importance  of  close  co-operation  between  doctor  and  masseur  in  the  interests 
of  the  patient  were  further  touched  upon. 

Mr.  Reginald  Elmslie,  as  Chairman  of  the  Examination  Committee  of  the  Chartered 
Society  of  Massage  and  Medical  Gymnastics,  spoke  very  warmly  of  the  training  received 
by  the  blind  masseurs,  and  congratulated  them  on  the  work  that  they  were  doing. 
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NATIONAL    OPHTHALMIC 
TREATMENT   BOARD. 


THE  National  Ophthalmic  Treat- 
ment Board  has  been  in  oper- 
ation for  over  a  year  ;  it  has 
given  great  satisfaction  to  those 
approved  Societies  already 
making  use  of  it,  and  is  now 
addressing  a  letter  to  all  Approved  Societies, 
setting  out  the  scheme  of  its  working  in  detail, 
and  inviting  those  which  have  not  yet  adopted 
it  to  do  so. 

The  Report  of  the  Departmental  Com- 
mittee on  the  Causes  and  Prevention  of 
Blindness  (1922)  and  the  later  Report  of  the 
Departmental  Committee  on  the  Optical 
Practitioners'  Bill  havepointed  out  the  dangers 
of  consulting  even  the  most  highly  qualified 
optician  in  preference  to  the  eye  specialist, 
and  emphasised  the  fact  that  the  duty  of  an 
optician  is  confined  to  the  supply  of  glasses 
to  the  prescription  of  the  competent  medical 
practitioner,  and  must  not  include  a  diagnosis 
which  can  only  properly  be  made  after 
specialised  medical  training. 

It  is  the  work  of  the  National  Ophthalmic 
Treatment  Board  to  bring  this  specialised 
attention  within  the  reach  of  insured  persons 
in  all  parts  of  the  country  through  their 
Approved  Societies  ;  services  already  exist 
in  upwards  of  160  centres  throughout  Great 
Britain,  and  the  list  of  towns  is  continually 
being  enlarged.  The  patient  is  seen  by  an 
ophthalmic  medical  practitioner  in  his  private 
consulting  room,  and  if  glasses  are  required 
these  are  supplied  by  opticians  licensed  by 
the  Board,  the  entire  cost  of  treatment 
varying,  according  to  the  type  of  frame 
selected,  from  15s.  If  glasses  are  not  pre- 
scribed, the  total  fee  charged  to  the  Society 
is  10s.  6d. 

One  specially  valuable  point  in  the  scheme 
is  that  an  insured  person  who  is  not  entitled 
to  ophthalmic  benefit  may  still  avail  himself 
of  the  services  of  the  Board  on  the  terms 
stated  above,  and  such  services  are  also 
available  at  the  same  terms  for  the  dependants 
of  the  insured  person,  in  such"  cases  the 
payments  being  made  by  the  individual 
instead  of  the  Society. 

It  is  pointed  out  that  ophthalmic  benefit 
must  form  a  definite  part  of  any  comprehen- 
sive  health   service,   as   an   eye   examination 


often  reveals  such  bodily  ailments  as  diabetes 
or  abnormal  blood  pressure  in  their  very 
early  stages,  when  curative  treatment  is  far 
more  likely  to  be  successful  than  later. 

The  personnel  of  the  National  Ophthalmic 
Treatment  Board,  both  on  the  medical  and 
optical  side,  is  "  subject  to  the  rigid  disciplin- 
ary control  of  their  respective  organisations," 
and  is  appointed  on  the  nomination  of  expert 
bodies  very  anxious  to  maintain  a  high 
standard  of  efficiency. 

Charges  made  by  the  Board's  opticians  are 
carefully  checked  with  the  original  prescrip- 
tions before  claims  are  submitted  to  Approved 
Societies,  and  thus  every  care  is  taken  that 
the  appliances  supplied  conform  to  a  high 
standard  of  quality. 

It  is  pointed  out  that  a  private  scheme 
already  exists  which  offers  ophthalmic 
benefit  to  Approved  Societies  somewhat  on 
the  lines  of  that  adopted  by  the  National 
Ophthalmic  Treatment  Board,  but  it  is  very 
rightly  urged  that  such  schemes  cannot  hope 
to  compete  with  that  of  the  Board  where  the 
work  is  carried  out  on  a  national  scale,  and 
under  the  asgis  of  the  Ophthalmic  Society 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  Ophthalmic 
Section  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Medicine. 

Prevention  of  blindness  is  very  rightly 
occupying  more  and  more  the  attention  of 
those  concerned  with  the  welfare  of  the 
blind,  and  in  such  a  body  as  the  National 
Ophthalmic  Treatment  Board  an  important 
step  forward  has  been  taken  in  this  direction. 


Blind  Engineer  Recovers  His  Sight. 

After  living  in  a  world  of  darkness  for 
eight  years,  Harry  Thompson,  aged  65,  a 
Liverpool  engineer,  has  recovered  his  sight 
which  he  lost  when  suffering  from  yellow 
fever  at  Freetown,  Sierra  Leone.  To  use 
his  own  words,  "  like  the  crack  of  a  carter's 
whip,  something  went  snap  in  my  head,  and 
I  beheld    the    glow    of   the    coming  sunrise 

through  my  bedroom  window For  the 

first  time  for  eight  years  I  have  seen  my  own 
features  in  a  mirror  and  I  have  read  a  news- 
paper. But  the  doctors  are  very  cautious 
and  have  forbidden  me  to  read  anything 
but  Braille." 
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A  USEFUL  HOLIDAY  IN  GIBRALTAR. 


By  Canon  C.  E. 
Honorary   Chief  Chaplain, 

I  HAVE  been  asked  by  the  Editor  to 
contribute  an  article  dealing  with  the 
Blind  of  Gibraltar  and  as  my  know- 
ledge of  the  subject  is  the  outcome  of 
a  short  holiday  spent  at  this  fortress, 
I  may  perhaps  be  pardoned  if  I  write 
in  a  light  vein  and  somewhat  in 
holiday  mood.  At  the  same  time,  I  would  not 
wish  the  attitude  which  I  adopt  to  obscure  the 
serious  purpose  I  have  in  mind  in  writing  this 
article,  namely,  to  point  out  the  urgent  need 
of  rendering  immediate  assistance  to  the 
Blind  of  Gibraltar. 

Well,  to  get  back  to  the  beginning,  I  went 
out  to  Gibraltar  to  visit  my  daughter  and 
son-in-law,  the  latter  being  an  officer  in  the 
Lincolnshire  Regiment  stationed  there.  I 
went  out  on  one  of  the  boats  of  the  N.Y.K. 
line,  manned  by  Japanese  officers  and  men, 
and  very  delightful  I  found  them.  They 
could  not  speak  much  English  ;  this  added 
to  the  interest  and  humour  of  the  experience. 
We  had  a  perfect  passage  out  and  the  redoubt- 
able Bay  of  Biscay  was  as  calm  as  a  mill  pond. 
The  last  day  and  a  half  of  the  voyage  took 
one  back  to  English  history ;  Cape  St. 
Vincent,  the  Bay  of  Cadiz,  Trafalgar  Bay,  call 
up  the  spirits  of  gallant  seamen,  Drake, 
Frobisher,  Howe,  Collingwood,  Nelson. 
At  7  on  a  brilliant  morning  we  sighted 
The  Rock,"  standing  out  of  the  sea,  rising 
to  a  height  of  1,408  feet,  and  on  its  slopes  the 
Moorish  Castle  built  in  the  seventh  century. 
Once  again  history  passes  before  us  in  a 
panorama  of  great  deeds,  titanic  struggles 
between  the  Moors,  Castilians  and  Spaniards 
for  the  possession  of  this  key  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  then,  in  1704,  the  capture  of  the 
Rock  by  Sir  George  Rooke  and  Admiral  Byng, 
and  as  time  passes  desperate  attempts  at 
recapture  on  the  part  of  the  Spaniards — but 
never  successful  ! — and  the  historic  defence 
by  General  Eliott,  1779-82,  during  one  of 
the  most  determined  sieges  in  all  history. 

So  bubbling  over  with  patriotic  emotions 
I  land  and  revel  in  glorious  sunshine  and 
tropical  heat.  I  could  describe  the  excitement 
of  a  polo  match  which  I  saw  between  the 
garrison  and  the  Spanish  Army  (the  garrison 
winning  by  8  goals  to  3)  ;  the  charms  of  the 
Governor's  summer  residence,  beautifully 
illuminated  at  a  dance  after  the  polo  match  ; 
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the  fascination  of  Moorish  and  Indian  shops 
where  after  much  bargaining  you  purchase  an 
article  for  a  quarter  of  the  original  price 
demanded  ;  the  beauties  of  the  cork  woods  in 
Spain,  or  the  glories  of  the  Alameda  gardens  ; 
but  this  would  leave  me  no  space  for  the 
serious  business  of  my  article  and  would 
probably  bore  the  reader.  So  a  truce  to 
frivolity. 

Though  I  went  to  Gibraltar  ostensibly  for 
a  holiday,  remembering  my  honourable  and 
onerous  position  of  Chief  Chaplain  of  the 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  I  set  myself 
to  find  out  what  blind  there  were  in  Gibraltar 
and  what  was  being  or  could  be  done  for 
them.  Through  the  kindness  of  the  Governor, 
General  Sir  Alexander  Godley,  and  the  Dean 
of  Gibraltar,  I  was  given  every  facility  in  my 
work.  Gibraltar  being  a  fortress  is  under 
Military  control  and  the  Health  Service  is 
administered  by  a  Military  officer.  So  I  went 
straight  for  him,  and  I  wish  to  place  on  record 
my  appreciation  of  his  kindness  and  very 
practical  assistance.  He  at  once  furnished  me 
with  a  list  of  the  blind  and  himself  took  me 
to  see  a  large  number  of  cases  in  Institutions, 
after  which  he  gave  me  the  services  of  his 
Health  Inspectors,  with  one  of  whom  I 
visited,  day  after  day,  blind  people  living  in 
their  own  homes.  I  found  that  the  Health 
Authority  and  the  Convents  had  been  doing 
all  that  they  could  to  assist  necessitous  cases 
though  they  were  much  hampered  through 
lack  of  funds  :  and  through  lack  of  special 
knowledge,  had  been  unable  to  provide  the 
blind  with  the  special  education  and  training 
which  they  needed. 

It  appeared  at  once  that  the  first  step  was 
to  prepare  the  way  for  a  Blind  Society  at 
Gibraltar,  and  we  were  able  to  set  on  foot  a 
small  temporary  Committee  to  prepare  the 
ground,  while  from  experience  at  home  I  was 
able  to  outline  a  general  scheme  adapted  to 
the  special  needs  of  Gibraltar. 

There  are  peculiar  conditions  which  make 
the  work  difficult — a  climatic  tendency  to 
lethargy,  a  mixed  population,  Jewish,  Spanish, 
Moorish,  Indian,  British— but  at  the  same 
time  there  is  much  to  encourage  the  new 
venture.  The  blind  are  asking  for  help,  the 
Health  Authority  is  most  anxious  to  give  that 
help,  and  the  "  sinews  of  war  "  will,  I  feel, 
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surely  be  forthcoming.  To  crown  all,  we  are 
assured  of  the  hearty  good  will  of  His  Excel- 
lency the  Governor. 

The  population  of  Gibraltar  is  roughly 
about  17,000  civilians  and  about  2,500 
military.  There  are  37  blind  cases  already 
known  and  when  the  Society  gets  to  work  no 
doubt  more  will  be  found.  Much  work  needs 
to  be  done  with  regard  to  the  prevention  of 
blindness,  and  the  necessary  ophthalmic 
treatment  can  be  made  available. 

So  I  set  out  from  Gibraltar  once  again  on  a 
Japanese  ship  and  once  again  the  Bay  of 
Biscay  smiled.  There  remained  one  import- 
ant step  to  be  taken  and  one  important 
question  to  be  answered  :  What  would  the 
National  Institute  do  to  help  us  ?  I  had  no 
doubt  of  the  answer  and  it  has  come  with  no 
uncertain   sound.      The   Institute   recognises 


its  responsibility  with  regard  to  our  British 
Dominions  overseas,  and  is  sending  me  back 
to  Gibraltar  in  the  Autumn  to  start  the  new 
work,  and  is  ready  to  assist,  if  necessary,  by 
providing  training  facilities  and  embossed 
books  and  apparatus.  I  hope  before  long  that 
Gibraltar  itself  will  provide  a  worker,  knowing 
Spanish  and  English,  who  will  take  a  short 
course  of  training  in  England  and  return 
equipped  for  the  new  venture. 

Reader,  it  would  have  done  your  heart  good 
to  see  the  joy  and  gratitude  of  the  blind  out 
there  when  they  discovered  someone  who 
knew  their  difficulties  and  could  speak  to 
them  as  one  of  themselves  ;  it  touched  me 
beyond  words.  So  out  of  a  very  pleasant 
holiday  comes  another  call  from  the  land  of 
darkness  and  a  fresh  opportunity  of  service. 
Deo  pratias. 


BLIND    EMPLOYEES    IN    GLASGOW 


AVERY  interesting  Report  has 
been  presented  by  an  in- 
vestigator of  the  National 
Institute  of  Industrial 
Psychology,  as  the  result  of 
a  recent  four  days'  survey  of 
the  Workshops  belonging 
to  the  Royal  Glasgow  Asylum  for  the  Blind. 

The  writer  points  out  at  the  outset  that  the 
Royal  Glasgow  Asylum  differs  from  the 
Institutions  for  the  blind  in  England  in  that 
most  of  the  smaller  Workshops  of  Glasgow 
and  West  Scotland  have  now  been  absorbed 
in  the  larger  Institution,  with  the  result  that 
it  has  been  possible  to  combine  the  advantages 
of  better  workshop  accommodation  with  a 
reduction  of  overhead  charges,  in  that  the 
workers  are  no  longer  scattered  over  several 
small  rooms  under  the  supervision  of  a  large 
number  of  sighted  supervisors.  Further, 
wholesale  orders  can  be  more  easily  secured 
in  such  conditions. 

Ten  years  ago,  the  municipality  took  over 
the  control  of  the  Glasgow  Asylum,  and  in 
the  following  year  the  piece-rate  basis  of 
wages  which  had  been  in  operation  hitherto 
was  replaced  by  a  minimum  wage  of  55s.  per 
worker,  which  was  shortly  afterwards  reduced 
to  50s.  per  week  for  men  and  33s.  per  week 
for  women.  These  rates  still  hold,  and  one 
of  the  objects  of  the  survey  was  to  discover 
the  effect  on  output  of  this  change. 
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The    investigator    set    himself    to    answer 
three  questions  : — 
1 .  Can  blind  zvorkers  operate  power  machines  ? 

He  found  that  power  machines  are  used  in 
the  Wire  Department,  where  wire  springs  are 
made  for  attachment  to  beds  ;  three  of  these 
power  machines  are  in  use,  and  of  them,  two 
are  easily  manipulated  and  can  be  worked  by 
the  totally  blind  employee,  while  the  third  is 
rather  more  complicated  and  is  entrusted  to 
a  man  who  has  a  little  sight. 

In  the  Carpentry  Section,  eight  machines 
of  varying  types  are  used,  and  workers  are 
interchangeable  on  seven  of  these.  The 
management  is  of  opinion  that  the  majority 
of  workers  in  this  section  require  some  sight. 

In  the  Singer  Sewing  Machine  Department, 
where  each  machine  is  driven  by  a  separate 
motor,  twenty  one  journeywomen  are  em- 
ployed, and  thirty-nine  trainees.  The  girls 
are  sometimes  partially  and  sometimes  totally 
blind,  and  "  the  outstanding  worker  was  a 
totally  blind  girl." 

The  conclusion  reached,  therefore,  is  that 
the  blind  worker  can,  if  proper  precautions 
are  taken,  operate  a  power  machine. 
2.   What  trades  are  follozved  in  Glasgow  that  so 
far  have  not  been  attempted  in  England  ? 

Basket-making,  brush-making,  mat-making, 
boot  and  shoe  repairing,  knitting,  chair- 
caning,  upholstery,  and  mattress-making  are 
familiar  on  both  sides  of  the  Border,  but 
Departments  for  wire-spring  making,  machine 
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sewing,  and  furniture-making  present  some 
rather  more  novel  features. 

In  the  making  and  assembling  of  wire 
springs  at  Glasgow,  only  men  are  employed, 
and  occupation  is  afforded  to  the  partially  and 
totally  blind.  The  making  of  wire  riddles  is 
also  carried  out  under  the  Wire  Department, 
and  forms  a  useful  occupation  for  the  less 
intelligent  blind  men  ;  it  is  not  regarded, 
however,  as  a  trade  that  could  be  successfully 
carried  out  for  industrial  purposes. 

The  Furniture  Department  is  worked  on  a 
mass  production  basis,  and  on  these  lines  has 
proved  a  great  financial  success.  The 
Carpentry  Section  is  entirely  a  matter  of 
machinery,  some  sight  is  necessary,  and  five 
years  training  required  ;  in  the  Assembling 
Department  the  same  period  is  needed,  but  the 
thirty  workers  employed  require  no  sight, 
though  sighted  charge-hands  are  engaged. 
The  French-polishing  Section  of  the  work 
employs  twenty  women,  who  need  a  little 
sight,  and  the  first  coating  is  done  by  a  fully 
sighted  girl.  A  considerable  amount  of  space 
is  required  in  this  Department. 
3.  What  are  the  effects,  if  any,  on  output  by 
the  introduction  of  a  minimum  wage  ? 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  when  the  Blind 
Asylum  was  municipalised  a  number  of  the 
wage-books  were  destroyed,  it  is  unfortun- 
ately impossible  to  compare  the  wages  earned 
under  piecework  rates  with  those  now  in 
operation,  except  in  the  two  Departments  of 
basket-making  and  brush-making.  These 
show  that  whereas  the  basket  maker  for  the 
quarter  ending  June,  1920,  earned  an  average 
wage  of  42s.  per  week,  for  the  June  quarter, 
1929,  he  earned  20s.  per  week,  while  the 
brushmaker  in  the  corresponding  periods 
earned  43s.  8d.  and  23s.  9d.  The  figures  are 
certainly  rather  startling.  The  introduction 
of  a  minimum  wage  of  50s.  which  exceeds 
the  average  wage  earned,  means  that  the 
worker  has  no  incentive  to  maintain  the 
output  previously  reached,  and  the  investi- 
gator therefore  suggests  that  it  might  be  wise 
to  put  the  minimum  wage  within  the  limits 
of  the  average  worker's  capacity,  so  that  the 
piece-rate  incentive  to  increase  output 
would  become  effective.  "  The  method  we 
would  suggest  is  that  the  fixed  piece  rates  be 
increased  by  the  ratio  of  minimum  wages  over 
average  wage  earned.  This  would  then 
bring  the  actual  piece  rate  system  within 
the  capacity  of  the  worker  and  would  tend  to 
induce  the  operators  to  increase  their  output." 


ACHIEVEMENTS 
OF  THE  BLIND 

A  Successful  Blind  Sportswoman. 

Miss  Elsie  May  Court,  aged  16,  of  Assi- 
sted, for  three  successive  years  has  won  the 
championship  at  the  Edgbaston  Royal  Insti- 
tution's Sports. 

A     Blind     Parliamentary     Delegate     from 
Belgium. 

M.  Van  Fletcken,  who  is  blind,  was  one  of 
the  Belgian  delegates  to  the  26th  Conference 
of  the  Inter-Parliamentary  Union  held  last 
month. 

Successful  Blind  Lawyer. 

Among  blind  men  who  have  made  a  success 
of  the  legal  profession  may  be  numbered 
Mr.  John  Carver,  Pocatello,  Idaho.  U.S  A. 
who  is  the  senior  member  of  an  important 
firm,  and  who  for  six  years  held  the  position 
of  "  county  attorney." 

Blind  Babies'  Flower  Exhibits. 

Eleven  of  the  Blind  Babies  at  "  Sunshine 
Home,"  Abbotskerswell,  sent  in  exhibits  to 
the  Abbotskerswell  Garden  Society  Flower 
Show  this  month.  Two  secured  three 
certificates  each,  and  five  one  each — while  all 
received  a  prize  (a  packet  of  chocolates). 

Blind  Girl  Capped  at  Edinburgh  University. 

At  the  recent  graduation  ceremony  in 
Edinburgh  amongst  those  capped  was  Miss 
Davina  Windwick  who  has  passed  the  M.A. 
degree  examination  at  Edinburgh  University. 
She  obtained  certificates  of  distinction  in  six 
out  of  the  seven  subjects  which  she  took  for 
her  degree.  Miss  Windwick  is  also  a  certifi- 
cated teacher  and  had  her  professional 
training  at  the  National  Training  Centre, 
Edinburgh.  Miss  Windwick  was  a  pupil  of 
the  Royal  Blind  School,  Edinburgh,  with 
which  school  she  is  still  associated. 

Blind  B.A.  to  be  Ordained. 

Mr.  Arthur  Lloyd,  B.A.,  a  member  of  the 
staff  of  the  South  Wales  Institution  for  the 
Blind  at  Swansea,  has  been  successful  in  the 
College  of  Teachers  for  the  Blind  examin- 
ation,   and    has    also    passed    the    entrance 
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examination  of  the  Baptist  College  at  Cardiff, 
but  owing  to  his  Oxford  degree  there  will  be 
no  necessity  for  him  to  enter  the  college. 

Principal  Thomas  Phillips,  of  Cardiff, 
however,  will  ordain  him  in  the  near  future 
at  Mount  Zion,  Swansea,  as  a  minister  of  the 
Baptist  denomination. 

Bristol  Blind  Singer's  Success. 

Mr.  William  Binding,  a  blind  singer  of 
Bristol,  was  the  winner  of  the  Gold  Medal  for 
bass  singing  in  the  Open  Adult  Class, 
Bournemouth  Musical  Competition  Festival, 
last  month. 

Blind  Girl  Wins  U.S.  Essay  Contest. 

Laverna  Schmuck,  a  pupil  at  Le  Couteulx 
St.  Mary's  Institution  for  the  Deaf,  Buffalo, 
New  York,  has  been  awarded  first  place  for 
New  York  State  in  the  National  High  School 
Essay  Contest  for  1930.  Miss  Schmuck 
became  totally  blind  when  five  years  of  age. 

The    Prince    of   Wales   and    a    Blind  Photo- 
grapher. 

John  Wickens,  Bangor's  blind  photo- 
grapher, who,  through  the  failure  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales  to  fly  to  the  Royal  Show  at 
Caernarvon  last  month,  was  disappointed  not 
to  take  a  photograph  of  His  Royal  Highness, 
has  received  the  Prince's  order  for  two  large 
pictures  of  deer  and  wild  white  cattle  in  the 
park,  in  which  he  was  to  have  landed.  The 
Prince  has  written  congratulating  the  blind 
photographer  on  his  successful  work. 

Stamfordham's  Blind  Wrestler. 

Mr.  John  Johnstone,  Stamfordham's  blind 
wrestler,  has  entered  for  Morpeth  Sports  this 
month,  and  intends  to  enter  for  other  local 
events.  He  has  been  a  competitor  at  Gras- 
mere  Sports  for  several  years,  and  received 
well-earned  commendation  for  his  efforts  in 
the  heavy-weight  wrestling  championship  in 
the  Stadium  at  the  N.E.  Coast  Exhibition  last 
year. 

Mr.  Johnstone  lost  his  eyesight  through  an 
explosion  during  blasting  operations  at  Din- 
nington  Colliery  13  years  ago. 

When  Brighton  Returned  Two  Blind  M.P.'s. 

At  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Barclay  Home 
for  Blind  Girls,  Mr.  G.  Francis  Donne,  the 
Chairman,  commenting  on  the  achievements 
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of  the  blind,  said  that  Brighton  should  have 
particular  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  blind 
as  it  is  the  only  town  in  England  which  at  one 
time  returned  two  blind  Members  to  Parlia- 
ment— Sir  W.  Tindall  Robertson  and  the  Rt. 
Hon.  Henry  Fawcett,  one-time  Postmaster- 
General. 

A  Fine  Record  in  Basket  Making. 

According  to  an  Evening  World  represen- 
tative, Tom  Turtle,  a  blind  basket  maker  of 
Bishopston,  near  Swindon,  is  the  happiest 
man  in  this  Downside  village.  He  was  born 
blind  and  there  was  a  time  when  he  plied  his 
craft  from  dawn  to  dusk,  when  Bishopston 
claimed  distinction  as  the  greatest  watercress 
centre  in  the  West  Country.  As  many  as  a 
hundred  hampers  a  week  went  out  from  the 
village  and  Tom  supplied  them  all.  He  cut 
and  stripped  his  own  withies.  "  If  any  of 
your  readers  want  a  basket  of  any  shape  or 
size  that  will  last  a  life-time,  tell  them  I  am 
still  here,"  he  said. 

Blind     Pianist     Commended      by      Famous 
Musicians. 

Mr.  Alec  Templeton,  the  blind  pianist,  has 
justified  the  hopes  of  many  of  his  friends  in 
South  Wales  by  winning  the  exhibition 
scholarship  for  composition  at  the  Royal 
College  of  Music.  Normally  this  grant 
extends  for  a  year  ;  but  the  examiners  were 
so  impressed  with  the  talent  displayed  that  it 
has  been  extended  as  long  as  Mr.  Templeton 
likes  to  remain  at  the  college  up  till  five  years. 

The  examiners — Dr.  Vaughan  Williams, 
Mr.  John  Ireland,  and  Mr.  Waddington — 
especially  commended  a  violin  sonata,  not  yet 
completed,  upon  which  they  remarked  :  "  It 
is  something  worth  while,  and  will  live." 

Blind  Singer's  Record. 

Miss  Amy  Francis,  of  Rugby,  sang  re- 
cently from  the  Birmingham  studio  of 
the  B.B.C. 

Miss  Francis  is  an  accomplished  soprano 
and  pianist  and  is  a  Licentiate  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Music.  She  is  totally  blind. 
She  sings  a  good  deal  at  local  concerts  and 
always  plays  her  own  accompaniments. 

She  is  a  member  of  the  Rugby  Philhar- 
monic Society,  and  whatever  the  work — the 
last  was  the  difficult  "  Requiem  "  of  Brahms 
— she  "  reads  "  the  score  with  facility  in  a 
Braille  copy. 
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UNEXPURGATED. 

A    T  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  Mr.  Walter  Dixson, 

/%  who  has  always  shewn  much  practical  sympathy  with  the  literary  needs  of  the 

/  M  blind,  drew  attention  to  certain  omissions  in  a  Braille  edition  of  a  book  published 

/      m        by  the  Institute,  and  to  the  undesirability  of  making  such  omissions  expecially 

/         ^k       when  no  mention  is  made  of  them  on  the  title  page. 

/  %  It   was  explained   to   Mr.   Dixson   that   the   book  in   question   had   been 

-A.  Jk_  published  many  years  ago,  and  that  for  the  last  ten  years  at  least  no  omissions 

had  been  made  in  any  of  the  Institute's  Braille  transcriptions  of  books,  unless  they  were  noted — as 

for  example,  in  volumes  of  "  Selections  "  from  the  works  of  different  authors. 

This  definite  policy  should  satisfy  every  reader  of  Braille.  To  lovers  or  students  of  literature 
nothing  is  more  exasperating  than  expurgation,  and  it  is  absolutely  unpardonable  when  it  lurks 
unproclaimed.  Expurgation  is  generally  the  expression  of  one  individual  taste,  and  whether 
its  fruit  be  good  or  bad,  it  should  not  be  rammed  down  the  throat  of  other  individuals. 

In  the  early  days  of  Braille  literature  there  was  prevalent  an  amazing  idea  that  only  books 
of  a  very  Puritanical  nature  were  fit  for  the  consumption  of  the  blind.  The  ruthless  expurgators 
dared  to  "  purify  "  the  text  of  Shakespeare,  and  once  even  vetoed  the  use  of  a  perfectly  innocent 
expression  because  of  its  occasional  use  in  Divorce  Court  reports.  Those  days  are  happily 
passed.  The  growing  volume  of  literature  in  Braille  is  representative  of  all  literary  tastes, 
and  the  selection  of  books  is  not  governed  by  the  bias  of  one  individual's  opinions.  Blind 
readers  may  now  be  certain  that  practically  all  Braille  texts  are  transcriptions  of  the  best  texts 
available  and  are  not  mutilated  save  for  an  occasional  alteration  in  indexing  arrangements  or 
references  to  illustrations  which  it  is  not  possible  to  reproduce. 

18,000    WIRELESS    SETS    NEEDED. 

When  the  British  Wireless  for  the  Blind  Fund  was  launched  last  Christmas,  its  Committee 
had  little  specific  knowledge  as  to  the  number  of  wireless  sets  needed  by  the  blind  in  different 
parts  of  the  United  Kindgom  and  Northern  Ireland  or  of  the  nature  of  the  sets  required.  It 
wisely  considered  that  it  would  be  inadvisable  to  seek  definite  information  as  to  the  need  without 
any  definite  knowledge  as  to  whether  the  need  could  be  met. 

Fortunately  the  Appeal  met  with  a  ready  response,  and  directly  the  Committee  felt  sure 
that  the  objects  before  them  had  the  practical  support  of  wireless  listeners  all  over  the  country 
it  started  to  collect,  through  the  Counties  Associations  for  the  Blind,  detailed  information  of  the 
number  of  sets  required  in  each  area,  the  type  of  set — crystal  or  valve — needed  in  different 
districts,  and  kindred  particulars.  This  information  is  now  complete  and  has  revealed  the 
fact  that  18,000  wireless  sets  are  needed. 

The  Committee's  aim  is  to  supply  in  districts, where  the  Regional  Scheme  of  the  B.B.C. 
is  in  operation,  crystal  sets  capable  of  receiving  two  programmes  and  specially  designed  for  the 
blind.  Eight  hundred  of  these  sets  are  now  being  delivered  each  week  and  by  the  end  of  this 
month  6,450  sets  will  have  been  despatched. 

Crystal  sets,  however,  will  not  meet  the  needs  of  a  very  great  number  of  blind  people  living 
in  scattered  areas  or  of  blind  people  who  are  in  some  way  incapacitated  from  using  headphones, 
while  there  are  many  instances  where  an  outside  aerial  cannot  be  erected.  The  Fund,  therefore, 
will  have  to  provide  valve  sets  and  the  manufacture  of  them  is  being  put  in  hand  at  once. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  cost  of  supplying  all  sets  will  amount  to  at  least  £45,000,  of  which 
£25,000  still  needs  to  be  subscribed.  When  this  is  forthcoming,  the  Fund  will  have  fulfilled 
its  main  purpose  and,  as  its  Committee  fully  recognize  the  desirability  of  minimizing  the  number 
of  appeals  for  the  blind,  will  then,  presumably,  cease  its  money-raising  activities.  The  Fund's 
further  function  of  assisting,  when  necessary,  Local  Agencies  in  the  cost  of  upkeep  and  main- 
tenance of  sets  would  probably  be  met  by  one  annual  broadcast  appeal,  if  the  B.B.C.,  who  have 
been  so  largely  instrumental  in  the  initiation  and  success  of  the  Fund,  will  generously  permit  it 
to  be  made.  The  Editor. 
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COURSES  FOR  THE  BLIND. 


By  MAY  GRANT. 


THE  correspondence  courses 
for  the  blind,  inaugurated 
two  years  ago,  have  aroused 
widespread  interest,  and 
have  met  with  warm  re- 
sponse among  the  blind. 
Up  to  the  present  time  over 
seventy  pupils  have  been  enrolled,  and  more 
than  thirty  names  are  on  the  waiting  list. 
Those  persons  are  representative  of  several 
areas  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  even 
so  far  afield  as  South  Africa,  India,  China, 
and  Australia. 

The  method  of  working  is  the  same  as  that 
obtaining  in  an  ordinary  correspondence 
college  ;  indeed,  several  of  our  courses  are 
issued  in  conjunction  with  an  established 
correspondence  college.  The  text-books, 
together  with  the  prepared  lessons,  are 
forwarded  to  the  student,  who,  as  he  com- 
pletes the  study  of  each  lesson,  submits  an 
exercise  paper,  which,  being  corrected,  is 
returned  to  him.  All  the  necessary  text- 
books, stereotyped  lessons,  and  corrections 
are  put  into  Braille  type,  thus  enabling  the 
student  to  pursue  his  studies  independently 
of  a  sighted  reader.  When  the  student  sub- 
mits his  work  in  Braille  type,  it  is  copied  into 
ordinary  type,  so  that  it  may  be  examined  by 
the  college  tutor.  There  are  several  subjects, 
however,  in  which  we  have  procured  the 
services  of  blind  instructors,  in  which  cases, 
much  of  the  transcribing  from  script  to 
Braille,  and  vice  versa,  is  dispensed  with, 
pupil  and  teacher  being  then  put  into  direct 
communication  with  one  another. 

At  present  we  have  the  assistance  of  the 
college  staff,  as  well  as  the  services  of  two 
voluntary,  and  four  paid  blind  instructors. 

Beginning  with  English  composition,  and 
short  story  writing,  the  two  subjects  most 
frequently  applied  for,  the  number  of  courses 
has  been  extended  from  time  to  time  until 
thirteen  distinct  courses  are  now  issued. 
These  are  as  follows  : — 

English  composition,  short  story  writing, 
journalism,  appreciation  of  English  literature, 
economics,  industrial  history,  business  corres- 
pondence, commercial  law  ;  languages,  in- 
cluding French,  German,  and  Esperanto  ; 
and  instruction  in  musical  harmony  and 
counterpoint. 
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The  students  of  short  story  writing 
and  journalism  have  done  good  work, 
several  having  published  both  stories  and 
articles. 

A  further  very  interesting  course  is  to  be 
issued  very  soon  ;  it  is  one  on  ethics  prepared 
by  the  University  Correspondence  College, 
London.  This  will  constitute  our  first  con- 
nection with  a  University. 

So  far,  all  the  funds  have  been  philan- 
thropically  donated.  The  cost  of  printing 
has  been  met  by  a  grant  for  which  we  are 
indebted  to  Mr.  W.  M.  Stone,  Edinburgh. 
In  the  provision  of  text-books,  valuable 
service  has  been  rendered  by  both  branches 
of  the  National  Library  for  the  Blind,  as  well 
as  by  the  Students'  Library  at  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind. 

A  striking  feature  of  the  work  is  the  large 
number  of  deaf-blind  who  have  availed  them- 
selves of  the  opportunities  provided.  De- 
prived of  the  pleasures  of  wireless  and  unable 
to  benefit  from  public  lectures,  those  isolated 
persons  eagerly  welcome  this  means  of 
education  in  which  they  can  take  part  just  as 
fully  as  any  seeing  student.  Many  letters  of 
appreciation  are  received,  and  as  the  work 
progresses,  it  is  ever  more  clearly  demon- 
strated that  the  movement  is  meeting  a  very 
real  need  among  the  blind.  It  is  earnestly 
hoped  that  it  will  early  be  possible  to  provide 
all  who  wish  them  with  correspondence 
lessons  free  of  charge,  the  circumstances  of 
the  majority  of  the  blind  being  such  that  the 
payment  of  even  a  small  sum  cannot  be 
afforded.  Meantime,  when  sending  out 
lessons,  we  merely  quote  the  cost  to  us  of  the 
course,  and  leave  it  with  the  student  to  con- 
tribute according  to  his  means.  Many, 
however,  have  applied  for,  and  received  free 
tuition. 

The  movement  has  been  organised  and 
carried  on  by  a  committee  of  voluntary 
workers.  It  has  for  Patron  Mr.  G.  F. 
McCorquodale,  of  Dalchroy,  Advie,  and  for 
President  Lady  Rachel  Stuart,  wife  of  the 
Hon.  James  Stuart,  M.P. 

All  inquiries  should  be  addressed  to  the 
Hon.  Secretary,  Miss  May  Grant,  Dalvey, 
Advie,  Strathspey,  Scotland. 
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RATIONALISATION    IN    THE    BLIND 

WORLD. 


III. — Personal  Experience 

By  S.  M. 
Secretary,  South   Western  Branch  of 

IN  a  fourfold  indictment  the  writer  of  the 
first  article  in  this  series,  summed  up 
"  The  Unification  Policy  "  as  Un- 
sound, Unfair,  Unnecessary  and  Un- 
workable. The  personal  experience 
of  the  present  writer  will  not  permit 
him  to  subscribe  to  any  one  of  these 
contentions.  However,  he  is  in  complete 
agreement  on  one  point,  and  that  is,  when 
litting  up  the  voice  in  acknowledgment  of  the 
fine  work  done  by  many  a  Voluntary  Society. 
The  tribute  to  Voluntary  Societies  is  a 
worthy  and  well  deserved  one.  No  praise  is 
too  great  for  those  who  with  such  limited 
resources  endeavoured  to  carry  on  a  work 
which  for  many  years  received  but  scant,  if 
any,  consideration  or  support  from  state  or 
municipality.  Looking  back  only  ten  years 
one  can  immediately  envisage  the  efforts  of 
local  Home  Teaching  Societies  whose  activi- 
ties in  the  main  were  directed  to  visiting  the 
blind  and  giving  tuition  in  reading  and 
writing  the  Braille  system.  If  fortunate 
enough  to  possess  a  subscription  list,  they 
also  endeavoured  to  relieve  a  little  of  the 
undoubted  distress  which  existed,  or  applied 
to  some  National  Organisation  to  come  to 
their  assistance.  The  County  Associations, 
in  turn,  were  equally  embarrassed  from 
functioning  as  they  much  desired  to  do  owing 
to  the  same  lack  of  funds,  while  the  resources 
of  many  of  the  Institutions  were  such  as  to 
render  only  possible  the  maintenance  and 
upkeep  of  those  within  the  walls  of  their 
respective  buildings.  Thus  handicapped,  it 
naturally  followed  that  with  all  the  goodwill 
in  the  world  progress  was  necessarily  retarded 
through  financial  stricture. 

At  the  same  time,  Organisations  for  the 
Blind  with  Headquarters  in  London,  and 
elsewhere,  issued  appeals  of  a  national 
character  and  received  very  considerable 
support,  money  coming  in  from  the  very 
districts  where  work  for  the  blind  was  being 
carried  on  by  a  Local  Society  under  most 
difficult  and  trying  conditions  and,  in  some 
cases,  starved  and  stagnating  for  lack  of  the 
wherewithal  to  operate  effectually. 


of   the   Unification   Policy. 

TAYLOR, 

the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind. 

Surely  this  state  of  affairs  could  more  aptly 
be  described  as  "  Unfair,"  and  warrant 
redress,  than  the  Unification  Policy.  Many 
did  think  along  these  lines,  and  much 
consideration  was  given  to  the  subject,  with 
the  result  that  action  was  taken  by  the 
National  Institute  to  aid  the  Local,  County 
and  Institutional  organisations  by  means  of 
annual  financial  grants.  By  inaugurating  these 
grants,  this  national  Society  took  the  first  step 
to  become  in  actuality  what  its  name  implies, 
"  national,"  because  "  local  "  in  its  oper- 
ations. From  the  block  grant  system  to  a 
definitely  agreed  percentage  of  the  whole  of 
the  net  collections  in  a  specified  area  was  the 
next  and  anticipated  move.  This  surely 
cannot  be  termed  an  "  Unsound  "  arrangement 
for  it  has  meant  the  linking  up  of  a  number  of 
small  Home  Teaching  Societies  with  County 
Associations  and  Institutions,  each  having  an 
interest  in  the  other  while  retaining  individual 
identity. 

It  may  here  be  worthy  of  note,  especially 
as  the  writer  of  the  first  article  gives  consider- 
able space  to  the  point,  that  in  most  instances, 
where  agreements  have  been  entered  into, 
provision  is  made  for  the  Local  Organisation 
to  retain  its  subscribers'  list  and  legacies  ; 
thus,  money  from  these  sources  does  not  come 
into  the  general  pool  for  division.  This  being 
the  case,  nothing  prevents  those  contributors 
who  have  in  the  past  shown  a  preferential 
interest  in  their  Local  Organisation  or 
Institution  from  continuing  their  support  to 
that  body.  To  suggest  a  wish  to  cajole  or 
compel  these  donors  to  subscribe  to  some 
central  agency  is,  I  think,  far  from  the  minds 
of  the  promoters  of  Unification. 

On  reflection,  one  is  rather  tempted  to  ask 
"  Have  the  Local  Societies  in  the  past  been 
supported  by  such  practical  financial  backing 
as  Captain  Pollard  seems  to  suggest  ?  "  The 
consensus  of  opinion  if  forthcoming  from  the 
Hon.  Treasurers  of  many  Home  Teaching 
Societies,  County  Associations  and  Institu- 
tions, would,  I  think,  reveal  a  negative  reply. 

In  fairness  to  the  contributing  public  one 
must   bear   in    mind   that   owing   to    lack   of 
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knowledge  more  donations  did  not  find  their 
way  into  the  funds  of  the  Local  Societies. 
Many  of  these  organisations  had  not  the 
wherewithal  to  put  into  motion  the  necessary 
machinery  for  collecting.  Also,  until  the 
passing  of  the  Blind  Persons  Act,  1920,  many 
an  Association  for  the  Blind  was  just  able  to 
carry  on  with  its  available  resources.  The 
obligations  under  the  new  Act  rendered 
imperative  the  search  for  new  ways  and  means 
for  augmenting  income. 

Far  from  proving  "  Unnecessary  "  here  the 
true  value  of  "  Unification  "  comes  in.  It 
has  been  conceded  that  the  National  Institute 
is  the  largest  body  collecting  funds  for  the 
blind  from  all  over  the  country.  With  its 
Branch  Offices  and  Staffs  operating  in 
practically  every  county  it  certainly  possessed 
unrivalled  opportunities  for  offering  an 
interest  in  the  fruits  of  its  activities  to  other 
Agencies  carrying  on  good  work  and  who 
would  appreciate  an  increase  of  revenue, 
which  would  not  involve  expenditure  in 
procuring  it. 

That  this  proposition  has  proved  an 
increasingly  acceptable  one  is  manifest  from 
the  declaration  on  the  front  page  of  The  New 
Beacon  for  June,  which  reads  "  Something 
like  three  quarters  of  England  and  Wales  is 
now  covered  by  an  Agreement  which  elimin- 
ates competition  in  collections  between  the 
National  Institute  and  the  Local  Agencies." 

Last  and  by  no  means  of  least  importance  is 
the  suggestion  that  the  Unification  scheme  is 
"  Unworkable."  The  main  reason  advanced 
for  this  assertion  is  "  It  would  necessitate  the 
employment  of  a  large  number  of  sighted 
persons,  a  body  certainly  as  large  as  the 
employable  blind  in  this  country." 

Now  the  employable  blind,  according  to 
the  latest  statistics,  number  9,548.  Therefore 
it  is  a  little  difficult  to  understand  why  so 
vast  an  army  of  officials  would  be  necessary 
to  carry  through  the  Unification  Scheme. 
Such  a  statement  is  even  more  remarkable 
when  we  are  told  that  75  per  cent,  of  England 
and  Wales  is  already  "  LJnified."  One 
certainly  has  not  heard  of  numerous  appoint- 
ments or  read  advertisements  offering  well- 
paid  jobs.  No,  in  the  main  it  will  be  found 
that  with  the  existing  machinery,  with  perhaps 
an  additional  administrative  officer, the  scheme 
can  be  well  worked  to  the  satisfaction  of  all 
concerned  in  any  given  area.  A  concrete  case 
may  be  a  useful  illustration.  In  a  corner  of 
England  where  two  Institutions,  one  Home 


for  the  Blind,  four  County  Associations  and  a 
number  of  Home  Teaching  Societies  became 
linked  up  with  the  National  Institute  in  one 
Collecting  Agreement  two  years  ago  it  has 
not  meant  the  engagement  of  one  extra 
individual.  It  is  also  encouraging  to  note  the 
expressions  of  growing  satisfaction  with  the 
working  of  the  Collecting  Agreement  which 
appear  in  the  participating  Societies'  Reports. 
One  Society,  entrusted  with  the  welfare  of 
nearly  900  blind,  at  its  last  Annual  Meeting 
paid  tribute  to  the  Unification  Scheme, 
instancing  that  10  years  ago  they  talked  in 
hundreds  of  shillings  while  now  they  operate 
with  hundreds  of  pounds. 

In  conclusion,  one  cannot  but  rejoice  that 
with  renewed  life  through  the  sinews  of  war 
now  being  at  the  disposal  of  the  various 
Local  Societies,  no  time  has  been  lost  in 
extending  activities  and  amplifying  efforts. 
The  march  forward  has  begun  in  real  earnest 
and  effective  work  is  being  accomplished. 
Side  by  side  with  the  better  service  for  the 
blind  has  gone  the  promotion  of  a  happier 
understanding  between  the  Agencies  them- 
selves. One  cannot  help  feeling  that  it  is 
even  possible  to  find  a  noble  aspect  in 
"  Unification."  Team  work  can  be  one  of  its 
glories.  Future  years  may  yet  bear  testimony 
that  the  "  Unification  Scheme  "  has  provided 
one  of  the  most  hopeful  roads  to  progress. 


Sports  Club  for  the  Blind. 

The  Sports  Club  for  the  Blind,  mentioned 
in  last  month's  issue  of  this  journal,  is  now  in 
full  swing.  Swimming  and  Rowing  have 
begun,  and  it  is  hoped  that  Dancing  Classes 
will  be  arranged  during  the  Winter  months. 

The  Active  Members  now  number  50,  and 
the  following  ladies  and  gentlemen  have 
become  Honorary  Members  : — 

Miss  A.  S.  Armitage,  Mr.  F.  C.  Bailev, 
Mr.  J.  H.  Batty,  F.R.G.S.,  Mr.  H.  W.  Curtis, 
Mr.  P.  M.  Evans,  LL.D.,  Mr.  E.  C.  W. 
Griffin,  Lt.-Col.  F.  D.  Henslowe,  Mr. 
Thomas  Holt,  Mr.  R.  Hughes-Buller,  Mr. 
A.  J.  W.  Kitchin,  CLE.,  Mr.  W.  McG. 
Eagar,  Mr.  G.  F.  Mowatt,  J.P.,  Sir  Michael 
O'Dwver,  G.C.I.E.,  Sir  Richard  Paget,  Bart., 
Mr.  Harvey  F.  Plant,  Capt.  C.  W.  M.  Plender- 
leath,  R.N.,  C.B.E.,  Miss  M.  F.  Prior,  Miss 
Jean  Robinson,  Mr.  A.  T.  M.  Topping,  Dr. 
A.  Vernon  Davies,  M.P.,  Miss  M.  Vezey, 
Mr.  J.  W.  Wootton. 
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EMPLOYMENT- 
AN    URGENT   NECESSITY 


Bv  BEN  PURSE. 


IT  was  Emerson  who  declared  that  "  The 
education  of  the  will  is  the  object  of 
our  existence ;  for  the  resolute  and 
determined  there  is  time  and  op- 
portunity." 
Now  that  the  County  and  County 
Borough  Authorities  are  expected  to 
take  a  much  closer  interest  in  welfare 
work  on  behalf  of  the  blind,  it  is  of  the 
greatest  possible  importance  that  we  should  do 
everything  we  can  to  develop  and  stimulate 
employment  facilities.  This  may  seem  some- 
thing of  a  commonplace,  but  yet  there  is  a 
great  danger  of  its  importance  being  sub- 
ordinated to  other  considerations  owing  to 
the  fact  that  so  large  a  percentage  of  the  blind 
community  is  incapable  of  providing  for  its 
own  economic  needs.  The  provision  of  a 
standard  of  assistance  for  those  who  may 
properly  be  classified  as  unemployable  must 
not  be  permitted,  under  any  circumstances 
or  conditions,  to  embrace  those  non-seeing 
members  of  society  for  whom  training  and 
employment  should  ordinarily  be  available. 
Simply  to  provide  relief  is  an  obviously  easy- 
way  out  of  a  difficult  situation,  and  unless  we 
are  very  mindful,  Local  Authorities  will 
sometimes  be  disposed  to  choose  this  method 
rather  than  to  exert  themselves  in  the  direction 
of  providing  useful  spheres  of  work.  By 
exercising  an  ever-increasing  vigilance  the 
Voluntary  Agencies  can  more  than  justify 
their  separate  and  independent  existence  in 
every  part  of  the  realm,  and  by  asserting  this 
protective  function  they  will  be  performing 
duties  which  cannot  be  easily  overlooked, 
even  by  the  least  progressive  Local  Author- 
ities. 

In  the  old  days  the  effective  work  of 
Voluntary  Agencies  in  connection  with  the 
administration,  say,  of  the  Blind  and  Deaf 
Education  Act,  typically  illustrates  what  is 
possible  in  other  directions  now.  Most  of  us 
would  have  been  absolutely  neglected  and 
ignored  had  not  the  agencies  cared  for  and 
watched  over  our  interests  in  the  early  part  of 
the  century.  Indeed,  were  it  not  for  the 
active    work    of    these    organisations,    even 


to-day,  the  education  of  many  blind  children 
would  go  by  default,  for  School  Attendance 
Officers  do  not  usually  possess  the  means  for 
searching  out  and  bringing  to  public  attention 
the  claims  of  the  handicapped  children  of 
whom  we  are  speaking. 

The  co-operation  of  properly  trained 
welfare  workers  who  possess  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  certain  Statutory  requirements 
is  invaluable,  and  more  and  more,  Agencies 
for  the  Blind  will  be  justified  in  assuming 
this  role  in  our  corporate  life.  It  is  becoming 
increasingly  necessary  that  this  attitude  of 
vigilance  should  be  exercised  by  these 
agencies  on  behalf  of  the  adult  blind  if  we  are 
to  prevent  the  system  of  welfare  work  from 
degenerating  merely  into  an  organised  form 
of  relief. 

Let  us  not  be  misunderstood  in  this 
connection ;  we  are  agreed  that  a  humane 
system  of  caring  for  non-seeing  people  is 
more  than  necessary.  It  is  our  duty  as  a 
community  to  care  for  them,  especially  so 
when  they  are  suffering  from  additional 
physical  or  mental  handicaps  which  lead  to 
their  classification  as  unemployables.  No 
argument  is  necessary  here  for  the  purpose  of 
demonstrating  the  wisdom  of  such  a  policy, 
for  we  should  so  regulate  our  methods  of 
treatment  as  to  give  to  them  a  reasonably 
enjoyable  life.  It  should  be  possible  in  the 
great  centres  of  population  to  have  places  to 
which  these  people  could  go  every  day  of  the 
week  if  they  chose  to  do  so  for  the  purpose 
of  finding  congenial  companionship,  music 
and  recreative  facilities  ;  something  infinitely 
better  than  the  drab  surroundings  of  the 
miserable  hovels  in  which  most  of  them, 
unfortunately,  are  compelled  to  live.  All  this 
and  more  is  conceded  in  respect  of  such 
needy  people,  but  we  are  anxious  not  to 
forfeit  the  advantages  that  have  steadily 
accrued  to  us  during  the  past  50  years  largely 
as  a  result  of  the  exercise  of  initiative  and 
enterprise  on  the  part  of  Voluntary  Societies 
and  the  equally  commendable  efforts  of  blind 
men  and  women  who  have  desired,  and  still 
desire,    to    make    a    substantial    contribution 
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towards  their  own  maintenance  by  putting 
into  active  commission  such  capacity  as  they 
possess. 

To  contend  for  a  higher  standard  of  life 
for  the  average  blind  worker  does  not  imply  any 
hostility  towards  systems  of  relief  which 
attempt  to  cater  for  another  section  of  the 
community.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  in  some 
areas  relief  scales  are  being  administered 
which  provide  a  greater  volume  of  assistance 
than  is  available  for  genuine  workers  is 
seeming  to  establish  a  condition  that  cannot 
be  justified.  In  some  of  the  areas  the  average 
worker  cannot  secure  in  the  form  of  economic 
earnings  nearly  so  much  money  as  he  could 
obtain  if  he  were  an  unemployable  person, 
and  to  this  extent  the  situation  cannot  be 
regarded  as  satisfactory.  If  such  an  order  of 
things  is  permitted  to  continue  the  incentive 
to  work  must  ultimately  disappear,  and  that 
surely  would  be  the  most  dire  of  all  calamities. 
While  it  is  obviously  desirable  that  assistance 
to  the  unemployable  should  be  reasonably 
adequate,  it  is  manifestly  unfair  that  the 
total  remuneration,  including  economic 
earnings  and  subsidies,  received  by  a  bona 
fide  employee,  should  be  less  in  cash  value 
than  that  obtainable  under  a  scheme  of 
public  assistance.  This  point  can  perhaps 
be  best  emphasised  by  stating  one  of  many 
concrete  cases  that  are  known  to  us. 

A  correspondent  citing  a  number  of  such, 
calls  our  attention  to  the  scale  of  relief  in  the 
area  in  which  he  resides,  where  two  blind 
people,  man  and  wife,  classified  as  unemploy- 
able, receive  47s.  6d.  per  week  from  the 
Blind  Persons  Act  Committee.  A  blind 
worker  employed  in  the  local  Institution,  with 
a  wife  and  two  young  children  to  support, 
receives  on  the  average  43s.  per  week, 
inclusive  of  his  augmentation  of  earnings. 

The  point  at  issue  is  not  that  the  two  blind 
people  mentioned  are  necessarily  receiving 
more  than  is  reasonably  adequate  for  their 
maintenance,  but  it  is  surely  deplorable  that 
the  genuine  worker,  after  toiling  throughout 
the  week,  should  take  home  less  money  than 
those  who  make  no  contribution  whatever  to 
the  economic  well-being  of  the  State.  Those 
of  us  who  are  familiar  with  the  trend  of 
events  know  full  well  that  this  is  by  no  means 
an  isolated  instance  :  if  it  were  so  matters 
could  easily  be  adjusted  ;  on  the  grounds  of 
equity  and  common  sense  such  anomalous 
conditions  cannot  be  defended.  If  we  fail  to 
take     appropriate     steps     to     preserve     and 
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encourage  the  exercise  of  initiative,  we  may 
as  well  reconcile  ourselves  to  the  view  that 
the  establishment  of  County  and  County 
Borough  Relief  Stations  represents  a  decadent 
and  retrogressive  movement,  from  whose 
disastrous  influences  comparatively  few  will 
be  able  to  escape.  It  is  some  consolation, 
however,  to  recognise  that  the  virility  of  the 
Voluntary  Societies  and  the  good  sense  of 
enlightened  administrations  will  rescue  us 
from  the  present  impasse,  but  our  vigilance 
must  not  be  allowed  to  flag. 

The  attitude  of  certain  municipalities  in 
declining  to  provide  work  on  behalf  of  Agencies 
for  the  Blind,  even  when  competitive  prices 
seem  to  be  right,  gives  cause  for  some  anxiety. 
To  contend,  as  a  certain  City  Councillor 
recently  did,  that  "  We  provide  money  with 
which  to  give  relief  to  the  blind  and  that 
should  be  sufficient,"  is  to  reveal  a  deplorable 
misunderstanding  of  all  useful  and  construc- 
tive work  on  behalf  of  the  blind.  Such  a 
point  of  view  inevitably  leads  one  to  the 
conclusion  that  nationalisation  or  municipal 
management  is  fraught  with  danger.  Despite 
the  roseate  hues  in  which  such  intervention 
is  sometimes  presented,  it  is  obvious  that 
"  All  is  not  gold  that  glitters."  The  notion 
existing  in  the  minds  of  some  Local  Authorities 
that  their  function  is  properly  discharged 
when  they  merely  provide  scales  of  relief  is 
more  common  than  is  sometimes  thought. 
We  have  an  imperative  and  urgent  task  before 
us  ;  that  is,  to  let  such  Authorities  understand 
once  and  for  all  that  merely  to  spend  money, 
though  in  itself  an  important  service,  is  not 
an  end  in  itself.  Such  money  wisely  and 
constructively  expended  represents  economy, 
efficiency  and  above  everything  else,  a  proper 
appreciation  of  the  Statutory  duties  they  are 
called  upon  to  discharge. 

OBITUARY 

We  much  regret  to  report  the  death  of : — 
Dr.  W.  C.  Rockliffe,  at  Hessle,  Hull,  last 
month,  at  the  age  of  81.  He  retired  from 
practice  some  years  ago  as  an  ophthalmic 
surgeon.  He  was  officially  connected  with 
the  Hull  and  East  Riding  Institution  for  the 
Blind,  and  the  Hull  Home  for  Blind  Women. 
He  devoted  his  life  very  largely  to  the 
sightless,  and  had  interested  himself  person- 
ally and  professionally  in  their  welfare  for 
nearly  half  a  century. 
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CDRRE90NDENCE 


To  the  Editor. 

Unification. 

Sir, — I  have  read  Mr.  Preece's  article  with 
very  great  pleasure  and  I  would  like  to  assure 
him  that  if  his  idea  of  Unification  is  of  working 
together  in  unity,  then  the  gulf  between  us 
is  not  very  wide,  but  if  his  idea  of  Unification 
is  all  for  the  benefit  of  one  Society  to  the 
detriment  of  all  other  Societies,  then  the 
breach  between  us  is  very  wide  indeed. 

It  is  rather  startling  to  be  called  unpro- 
gressive  and  have  one's  actions  compared 
detrimentally  to  the  new  theories  of  progress, 
but  still  more  is  one  startled  when  the  proof 
of  one's  unprogressiveness  can  only  be  expres- 
sed in  a  language  written  and  spoken  con- 
siderably more  than  two  thousand  years  ago. 

But  above  all  am  I  grateful  to  Mr.  Preece 
for  his  concluding  sentences.  If  this  future 
New  Zealander  coming  over  to  study  what  is 
worthy  in  Ancient  History  finds  standing 
above  the  weeds  of  the  river  and  the  dust  and 
ashes  of  the  land,  three  such  monuments  to 
the  greatness  of  this  Capital  as  London 
Bridge,  St.  Paul's  and  the  L.A.B.,  then  I  do 
not  think  I  have  anything  more  to  say. 
Yours,  etc., 

G.  Pollard, 
Secretary. 
London  Association  for  the  Blind. 

To  the  Editor. 

Uniform  Braille  Type. 

Sir, — My  first  impulse  was  to  reply  in  the 
June  number  of  The  New  Beacon  to  Mr. 
Swift's  letter  which  appeared  in  May.  But 
second  thoughts  prompted  me  to  wait  and  see 
whether  other  correspondence  would  follow. 
I  am  not  sorry  that  I  waited  as  I  can  now 
reply  not  only  to  Mr.  Swift's  letter  but  also 
to  Mr.  Halliday's. 

We  all  desire  uniformity  of  Braille  and  the 
National  Uniform  Type  Committee  has 
expressed  that  desire  in  its  report.  Mr.  Swift 
talks  about  slamming  doors.  This  is  a 
reprehensible  practice,  but  doors  have  to  be 
closed,  daily  and  nightly,  and  every  time 
Mr.  Swift  says  "  No,"  he  is  closing  a  door. 

The  Uniform  Type  Committee  had  before 
it  one  specific  point,  viz.  the  discontinuance 
of  the  use  of  seventy  Braille  symbols.  It  is 
not  a  bit  of  use  talking  about  the  frequency 


with  which  certain  words  are  used.  If  we 
admit  their  infrequency  and  find  more 
suitable  words  we  are  no  further  forward,  as  it 
is  not  the  words  that  are  objected  to  but  the 
signs  used  for  them.  The  Committee  could 
not  agree  to  the  total  disuse  of  these  very 
useful  combinations  of  dots  and  they  have 
very  courteously  said  so.  But  the  door  is 
still  wide  open  for  further  negotiations. 

Mr.  Halliday  would  like  a  simplified 
Braille  with  fewer  contractions,  but  this 
would  not  please  Mr.  Oke  and  certainly  not 
Mr.  Emblen.  I  sympathize  with  Mr. 
Halliday's  difficulties  but  we  cannot  reduce 
Braille  to  the  standard  of  the  slowest  learner. 
I  have  taught  a  great  many  adults  in  my  time 
and  have  found  very  little  difficulty  in 
teaching  the  contractions.  At  any  rate  I 
cannot  see  that  the  scrapping  of  seventy-two 
signs  can  be  much  of  a  help  because  if  the 
words  represented  by  these  signs  are  so 
seldom  used  they  cannot  present  much 
difficulty. 

Mr.  Emblen  suggests  the  Revision  of  the 
Rules  of  Grade  2.  This  revision  is  now 
being  made  by  the  Committee  appointed 
for  the  purpose  and  suggestions  for  the 
re-wording  of  the  Rules  will  be  very  welcome 
indeed.  They  may  be  sent  to  Miss  Glaze- 
brook  of  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
or  to  Miss  Prince  of  the  National  Library  or 
to 

Yours,  etc., 

W.  M.  Stone, 
Superintendent  and  Headmaster, 

The  Royal  Blind  Asylum  and  School, 
Craigmillar  Park,  Edinburgh. 


Honour  for  Mr.  Edward  J.  Allen. 

Mr.  Edward  J.  Allen,  of  the  Perkins 
Institute  for  the  Blind,  has  been  granted  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Science,  honoris  causa,  by 
his  own  University,  that  of  Pennsylvania. 
The  degree  was  granted  in  recognition  of 
eminence  in  the  education  of  the  blind. 

The  Duke  of  Portland  and  Blind  Gymnasts. 

After  witnessing  clever  gymnastic  displays 
by  blind  boys  and  girls  (resident  pupils)  at 
the  Royal  Midland  Institution  for  the  Blind 
at  Nottingham  last  month,  the  Duke  of 
Portland,  who  was  deeply  interested  in  the 
performance,  promised  to  give  two  prizes 
annually  (one  for  a  boy  and  the  other  for  a 
girl  pupil)  for  the  best  gymnastic  displays 
during  the  year. 
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UNION  OF   COUNTIES    ASSOCIATIONS 
FOR    THE    BLIND. 


Eastern  Counties  Association. 
Report  of  Annual  Meeting. 

THE  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
Eastern  Counties  Association  for 
the  Blind  was  held  at  the  County 
Hall,  Cambridge,  on  Friday, 
23rd  May,  1930,  and  was  presided 
over  by  the  Chairman,  the  Rev. 
Dr.  T.  C.  Fitzpatrick  (President 
of  Queen's  College,  Cambridge). 

The  Annual  Report  and  Balance  Sheet 
were  adopted.  It  is  of  interest  to  note  that 
of  the  3,058  registered  blind  persons,  556 
became  blind  under  five  years  of  age,  the 
majority  of  whom  are  now  old  people  ;  but 
owing  to  the  improved  Health  services  during 
recent  years  there  had  been  a  remarkable 
decrease  in  blindness  amongst  infants  and 
those  under  sixteen.  It  is  also  of  interest  to 
note  the  number  of  persons  with  defective 
vision,  who  are  placed  on  a  special  Obser- 
vation List  (484),  who  are  visited  regularly 
and  for  whom  everything  is  done  in  order  to 
preserve  and  save  their  sight.  A  great  work 
of  saving  sight  had  been  accomplished  among 
these  cases,  which  is  a  matter  for  congratu- 
lation. These  Observation  Lists  were  started 
in  1925,  when  only  120  persons  were  included. 
There  has  been  close  co-operation  during 
the  last  ten  years  between  the  Association  and 
the  Local  Authorities  in  the  area,  and  all 
Local  Authorities  nominate  one  person  to 
serve  on  the  Council  of  the  Association — the 
remainder  of  the  Council  consisting  of  two 
representatives  from  each  voluntary  Agency 
affiliated  to  the  Association,  together  with 
five  co-opted  members. 

The  Societies  show  a  great  increase  of  work, 
both  in  handicrafts  amongst  the  individual 
blind  and  in  social  work  for  their  welfare  and 
happiness.  As  extracts  from  the  Reports  of 
the  Societies,  which  have  been  printed  in  the 
Report  of  the  Association  during  past  years, 
do  not  give  full  records  of  all  these  activities, 
it  is  recommended  that  for  the  future,  copies 
of  the  Reports  of  the  Societies  shall  be  of  a 
uniform  size  (8|  by  5I  inches)  and  shall  be 
bound  together  by  the  Association  for  dis- 
tribution. 

The  Officers  and  Council  were  re-elected, 
and     five     additional     members     co-opted. 
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Among  the  subjects  discussed  were  Wireless 
for  the  Blind  (there  have  been  over  1,060 
applications  for  Sets)  ;  the  question  of 
recording  the  Votes  of  Blind  Voters  at 
Elections  ;  the  subject  of  Collections,  and 
the  appointment  of  Home  Teachers.  During 
the  discussion  on  the  last  subject,  it  was 
recommended  that  where  possible,  when  the 
duties  could  be  efficiently  carried  out,  a 
Blind  Home  Teacher  be  appointed.  At  the 
same  time  it  was  suggested  that  when  a 
Society  could  employ  only  one  Home 
Teacher,  the  desirability  of  appointing  a 
sighted  person  must  be  a  matter  for  con- 
sideration. 

At  the  close  of  the  meeting  it  was  decided 
that  the  next  meeting  should  be  held  in 
London  on  Friday,  21st  November,  1930. 

Western  Counties  Association  for  the  Blind. 
Report  of  Annual  Meeting. 

The  Western  Counties  Association  for  the 
Blind  held  their  Annual  Meeting  at  the 
Royal  Blind  Asylum  Workshops,  Bristol,  on 
June  13th,  1930,  presided  over  by  Mr.  W.  H. 
Byrt,  Chairman. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  formal  business, 
the  Hon.  Secretaries,  in  charge  of  the  Six 
County  Association  areas,  read  most  varied 
and  interesting  reports,  showing,  that  their 
remotest  villages  and  hamlets  were  in  touch 
with  their  County  Association  Committees. 
In  Bristol,  Exeter  and  Plymouth  the  work  for 
the  Welfare  of  the  Blind  is  excellently 
organised  by  the  Institutions  in  those  Cities. 
In  Bath  and  Gloucester  the  Local  Voluntary 
Societies  are  responsible,  in  co-operation 
with  their  City  Councils.  It  appeared  that 
under  the  New  Local  Government  Act,  1929, 
little  change  is  experienced  in  this  area. 

The  Eleven  Local  Authorities  (Six  County 
Councils  and  Five  County  Boroughs)  have 
been  working  in  close  co-operation  with  the 
Voluntary  Agencies  ever  since  their  Schemes 
under  the  Blind  Persons  Act,  1920,  were 
submitted,  and  put  into  action  1921-1922. 
In  each  area  the  Voluntary  Agency  was 
deputed  by  the  Local  Authority  to  carry  out 
the  Schemes. 

The  County  Councils  and  County  Borough 
Councils  are  taking  more  active  interest  in 
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the  work  for  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind  rendered 
by  the  Voluntary  agencies  with  their  aid, 
since  further  responsibilities  have  been  laid 
upon  them.  Temporary  delay  in  the  payment 
of  the  grant  due,  by  some  of  the  Local 
Authorities,  was  mentioned,  it  was  thought 
during  the  transition  period  this  was  probably 
unavoidable. 

Memo.  1086  was  discussed.  The  necessary 
supervision  is  being  arranged  for  by  the  Local 
Authorities,  in  co-operation  with  the  Volun- 
tary Agencies.  Difficulties  that  may  arise 
will  be  referred  to  the  Ministry  of  Health,  in 
order  that  the  advice  and  help  of  H.M. 
Inspectors  may  be  obtained. 

The  Chairman  referred  to  the  hearty  co- 
operation throughout  the  Western  Counties 
Association  area,  of  all  Agencies  working  for 
the  Welfare  of  the  Blind,  shown  lately  by  the 
readiness  of  the  more  prosperous  districts  to 
provide  financial  help  to  their  more  needy 
neighbours  in  emergencies. 

Correspondence  Courses  for  the  Higher 
Education  of  trained  Blind  were  discussed. 
It  was  felt  that  it  was  necessary  for  means  to 
be  provided,  whereby  the  expenses  involved 
could  be  met. 

South    Wales   and    Monmouthshire  Counties 

Association. 

Report  of  Annual  Conference. 

The  Annual  Conference  of  the  South 
Wales  and  Monmouthshire  Counties  Associ- 
ation for  the  Blind  was  held  at  the  Hotel 
Metropole,  Swansea,  on  Friday,  20th  June, 
and  on  Saturday,  21st  June,  1930,  beginning 
at  2.30  p.m.  on  Friday,  when  the  Chair  was 
taken  by  Mr.  F.  C.  Mullens,  Chairman  of 
the  Association.  Mr.  Bernard  Cridland, 
F.R.C.S.,  read  a  valuable  paper  on  "  Progress 
in  the  Prevention  of  Blindness,"  which  was 
followed  by  discussion.  During  the  course 
of  his  speech  Mr.  Cridland  emphasised  the 
need  for  guarding  against  eye  accidents  in 
industrial  occupations,  and  referred  to  the 
gauze  veil,  the  introduction  of  which  as  a 
protective  measure  he  understood  to  be 
largely  due  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Association 
which  had  already  proved  its  efficacy  in  those 
works  where  it  had  been  taken  into  use.  He 
himself  was  responsible  for  its  adoption  by 
a  number  of  firms  in  the  Midlands,  and  one 
especially  had  borne  testimony  to  its  value  as 
a  means  of  protection.  A  full  report  of 
Mr.  Cridland's  paper  appears  in  the  Annual 
Report  of  the  Association. 


The  Conference  was  entertained  to  tea  by 
the  Mayor  and  Mayoress  of  Swansea  and 
music  was  provided  by  talented  blind 
employees  and  pupils  of  the  Swansea  Institu- 
tion. 

The  morning  Session,  under  the  Chairman- 
ship of  Councillor  Mrs.  H.  D.  Williams, 
began  at  11  a.m.  on  Saturday  and  was  given 
up  to  a  discussion,  opened  by  Dr.  Ernest 
Whitfield,  on  "  The  Training  and  Placement 
of  the  Non-Industrial  Blind."  An  article  by 
Mr.  Ben  Purse,  entitled  "  The  Non-Indus- 
trial Blind,"  which  appeared  on  page  138  of 
the  July  issue  of  The  New  Beacon,  deals 
with  Dr.  Whitfield's  speech  at  some  length 
and  a  full  report  of  his  address  and  the 
discussion  following  it  will  be  found  in  the 
Association's  Annual  Report. 

On  Saturday  afternoon  private  buses 
conveyed  members  of  the  Conference  to  the 
Training  Centre  of  the  Swansea  and  South 
Wales  Institution  for  the  Blind,  favourably 
situated  in  spacious  grounds  at  Morristown, 
where  a  demonstration  of  machine  knitting 
and  weaving  provided  an  interesting  feature 
of  the  visit.  The  party  was  then  conveyed 
to  the  Glyn  Vivian  Home  of  Rest  for  the 
Blind  at  Mumbles,  which  has  24  beds,  and 
where  blind  visitors  can  be  accommodated 
for  holidays  of  one  or  two  weeks. 

The  Conference  closed  with  an  expression 
of  thanks  to  the  Swansea  Institution  for  the 
Blind  for  arranging  the  tour  to  Morristown 
and  the  Home  of  Rest. 


Forthcoming  Amalgamation  of  Two  Leicester 
Societies  for  the  Blind. 

At  the  Annual  Meetings  of  the  Leicester, 
Leicestershire  and  Rutland  Institution  for  the 
Blind  and  the  Wycliffe  Society  for  the  Blind, 
it  was  announced  that  in  the  course  of  the 
next  twelve  months,  when  the  legal  formalities 
have  been  complied  with,  an  amalgamation  of 
the  two  Societies  would  take  place.  The 
various  properties  of  the  Wycliffe  Society — 
the  Victoria  Hall  and  the  Institute  in  Gwen- 
dolen Road — would,  it  was  stated,  be  con- 
veyed to  the  Institution,  on  the  Committee  of 
which  several  members  of  the  Wycliffe 
Society  would  be  co-opted.  "  The  union," 
said  the  Lord  Mayor,  who  presided  over  both 
meetings,  "  will  materialise  all  that  is  good  in 
both  Societies." 
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REVIEWS 
REPORTS 

Barnsley  District  Association  for  the  Blind. 

The  1 6th  Annual  Report  for  1929-30  is  the 
last  that  is  likely  to  be  issued  by  this  body, 
which  has  for  more  than  sixty  years  been  en- 
gaged in  the  visiting,  teaching  and  training  of 
the  blind,  but  is  now  about  to  hand  over  its 
work  to  the  Local  Authorities. 

There  are  nearly  200  persons  in  the  care  of 
the  Association  and  the  work  done  has  been 
many  sided  ;  training,  employment,  social 
gatherings,  home  visiting  and  teaching,  the 
provision  of  embossed  magazines  and  help  for 
the  necessitous  have  all  been  included  in  it 
and  the  Association  passes  over  to  the  local 
Corporation  a  very  live  and  active  organis- 
ation. 

Gloucestershire    Association    for    the    Care 
of  the  Blind. 

The  Report  for  1929-30  shows  that  rather 
over  600  persons  are  now  being  cared  for  in 
the  area.  Gifts  and  pensions  have  been  pro- 
vided, grants  made  to  the  necessitous  blind, 
and  many  Social  gatherings  held,  while  the 
Report  notes  the  munificent  gift  of  Mr.  H. 
Schroder  who,  to  commemorate  his  engage- 
ment to  one  of  the  most  active  local  workers 
for  the  blind,  has  promised  a  large  number  of 
wireless  sets  to  the  Gloucestershire  Blind,  and 
a  fund  for  maintenance.  The  Cheltenham 
Workshop  reports  "  enough  work  to  keep 
everyone  employed  "  except  in  the  chair- 
seating  department.  A  gift  of  £50  from  the 
Rotary  Club  and  an  improved  financial 
position  owing  to  the  receipt  of  two  legacies. 

Cardiganshire  Association  for  the  Blind. 

The  Report  for  1930  makes  a  special  point 
of  work  undertaken  for  the  prevention  of 
blindness.  Three  ophthalmic  surgeons  give 
their  services  to  the  Association,  and  a  careful 
record  is  kept  of  "  observation  cases."  These 
persons,  though  not  certifiable,  are  visited 
regularly  in  order  that  any  necessary  action 
for  the  preservation  of  their  sight  may  be 
taken.  Help  is  given  towards  the  cost  of 
travelling  to  Hospitals  when  necessary,  grants 
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made  for  the  purchase  of  spectacles,  and 
periodic  inspection  of  the  eyes  of  school- 
children is  carried  out  by  the  School  Medical 
Officer. 

Education  Week  in  Marburg,  April  24th-27th. 

According  to  the  Report  just  to  hand,  about 
49  people  took  part  in  this  Education  Week, 
the  first  of  its  kind  in  Germany.  The  object 
of  the  gathering  was  to  obtain  information  on 
music  teaching  as  a  profession  for  the  blind. 
The  Course  was  opened  by  Dr.  Strehl, 
Director  of  the  Education  Department  for  the 
Blind  in  Marburg,  who  said  that  he  hoped  it 
would  be  fruitful  of  much  interest. 

Speeches  were  made  by  Dr.  Stefani,  who 
spoke  on  "  Melody  and  Harmony  traced 
through  the  Ages,"  Prof.  Dr.  Schuneman,  of 
Berlin,  on  "  Modern  Musical  Education," 
Frau  Geis  on  "  The  Musical  Education  of 
Children."  Herr  Langraeber  demonstrated 
the  directing  of  an  Orchestra  by  a  blind  con- 
ductor. Herr  Bruggemann,  a  blind  violinist, 
spoke  on  his  experiences  and  said  that  far 
more  blind  people  should  take  up  the  violin 
as  a  profession,  as  it  was  very  easy  to  play  this 
instrument  by  touch  and  hearing  alone. 

The  hope  was  expressed  that  this  would  not 
be  the  last  time  an  Education  Week  would  be 
held  as  it  was  felt  to  be  a  real  necessity. 

Greater  London  Fund. 

The  ninth  Annual  Report  of  the  Greater 
London  Fund  for  1929  records  with  great 
regret  the  death  of  the  Rt.  Hon.  T.  P. 
O'Connor,  who  had  been  responsible  for 
raising  £6,500  for  the  Fund  in  the  last  five 
years,  and  one  of  whose  last  acts  was  to 
commend  it  in  an  article  which  appeared  in 
The  Sunday  Times  on  the  very  day  he  died. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Fund,  Mr.  Ormond 
Blyth,  has  been  obliged  to  give  up  his  work 
for  a  time  on  account  of  ill-health,  but  it  is 
hoped  that  before  long  he  may  again  be  able 
to  renew  the  valuable  services  he  has  rendered 
in  past  years.  His  place  as  Chairman  has  been 
filled  by  Mr.  P.  M.  Evans,  and  Mr.  P.  Tindal 
Robertson  is  the  new  Vice- Chairman. 

In  spite  of  difficulties,  many  of  which  are 
directly  or  indirectly  due  to  trade  depression, 
the  Fund  has  raised  £48,866  during  the  year, 
and  when  it  is  remembered  that  no  broadcast 
appeal  was  made  in  1929-30,  the  figure  is  a 
very  encouraging  one.  Two  important 
money-raising  efforts  are  specially  noted,  the 
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first  being  that  of  the  Printing  and  Kindred 
Trades  Blind  Aid  Committee,  which  has  pro- 
duced £3,600  during  the  year,  and  the  second, 
the  Boxing  Tournament,  when  the  total 
proceeds  reached  £1,100. 

Among  the  most  important  meetings  of  the 
year  was  that  held  at  the  Mansion  House  in 
October,  by  kind  permission  of  the  Lord 
Mayor,  Sir  J.  Kynaston  Studd,  when  nearly 
eight  hundred  supporters  of  the  Fund  were 
present,  and  speeches  were  made  by  the  Rt. 
Hon.  Stanley  Baldwin  and  Mr.  A.  P.  Herbert. 

A  very  successful  concert  was  given  at  the 
Queen's  Hall  by  Herr  Lener's  Quartet  early 
in  the  year,  when  an  appeal  was  made  on 
behalf  of  the  fund  by  Mrs.  Philip  Snowden  to 
a  very  large  and  representative  audience. 

The  meeting  of  the  Sisterhood  held  in  June 
(fully  described  in  the  New  Beacon,  June 
15th),  is  also  mentioned  in  the  Report. 

An  account  is  given  in  the  Report  of  the 
reorganisation  which  has  taken  place  in  the 
past  year  ;  an  organising  Secretary,  Captain 
F.  Armstrong,  has  been  appointed  to  relieve 
the  Secretary,  Mr.  H.  C.  Preece,  of  some  of 
the  administrative  work,  and  to  assist  him  in 
carrying  out  certain  changes. 

Hartlepools'  Workshops  for  the  Blind. 

The  Report  gives  an  interesting  account  o* 
the  special  efforts  made  during  the  last  two 
years  to  keep  the  Workshops  in  touch  with 
the  ever-changing  demands  of  fashion  ;  it  is 
realised  that  unless  this  is  done,  the  work, 
however  well  carried  out,  cannot  be  saleable. 

A  new  electrically  driven  shearer  has  been 
installed  in  the  mat  department,  an  up-to-date 
flat  machine  with  colour  attachment  has  been 
introduced  in  the  knitting  room,  and  light 
basketry  is  being  made  a  feature  in  the  work- 
shop. 

The  Report  notes  with  regret  the  death  of 
Canon  Knowlden,  who  had  been  associated 
with  the  work  from  the  beginning,  and  had 
always  been  ready  to  give  ungrudging  service 
to  the  blind. 

St.  John's  Guild  for  the  Blind. 

We  have  received  the  seventh  Annual 
Report.  This  Guild  was  founded  in  1919 
"  to  bring  the  light  and  fellowship  of  the 
Catholic  faith  into  the  lives  of  the  blind,  and 
to  maintain  Guest  Houses  for  blind  members 
of  the  Church  of  England." 

The  seventh  Annual  Report  contains  an 
interesting  account   of  St.   Raphael's   Guest 


House,  where  37  guests  were  received  during 
the  year,  and  where  there  are  seven  permanent 
residents  ;  an  anonymous  donation  of  £300 
towards  the  cost  of  the  work  is  gratefully 
noted. 

Three  Retreats,  two  for  women,  and  one 
for  men,  have  been  held  at  St.  George's 
Retreat  House,  Highgate. 

South  Devon  and  Cornwall  Institution 
for  the  Blind. 

The  seventieth  Annual  Report  states  that 
68  journeymen  and  pupils  were  at  work  at  the 
end  of  the  year.  Contracts  for  shell  baskets 
for  the  War  Office  were  undertaken  during 
the  year  and  "  carried  out  with  entire  satis- 
faction." Four  Home  Teachers  are  employed 
by  the  Committee  to  visit  the  blind  resident 
in  Plymouth  and  also  to  supervise  the  Home 
Workers  in  Cornwall  and  South  Devon. 

Chester  Society  for  the  Home  Teaching 
of  the  Blind. 

The  fifty-fourth  Annual  Report  shows  that 
there  are  752  blind  persons  on  the  Register  of 
the  Society.  There  are  57  registered  Home 
Workers,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
coal  sack  making  is  a  recognised  trade  ;  over 
2,000  sacks  have  been  sold  in  the  year. 

Swiss  Association  for  Blind  Welfare. 

The  Association  has  had  two  very  success- 
ful years.  The  number  of  blind  cared  for  has 
increased  from  105  to  119  and  the  list  of 
donations  which  was  falling  has  increased 
again  owing  to  advertising.  Of  the  119  blind, 
93  are  Swiss,  16  French  and  10  Italian.  The 
Association  employs  about  34  workers. 

The  Association  has  conducted  an  inquiry 
on  the  subject  of  a  projected  scheme  for  the 
foundation  of  a  Home  for  isolated  and  aged 
blind  in  the  Canton  of  Geneva.  Nothing  of 
the  kind  exists  in  this  part  of  Switzerland  at 
present  although  the  results  of  the  inquiry 
show  that  there  is  a  fair  number  of  blind 
persons  who  would  profit  by  it.  The  neces- 
sary funds  have  been  found  and  the  work  will 
go  forward  almost  immediately. 

Cardiff  Institute  for  the   Blind. 

The  sixty-fifth  Annual  Report,  though  it 
begins  with  an  admission  that  owing  to  de- 
pressed trade  conditions  the  work  has  been 
extremely  difficult  and  sales  are  lower  than  in 
the  preceding  year,  is  able  to  record  very 
useful  activities  in  many  directions. 

A   Pension   Scheme   for  the   blind  in   the 
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workshop  has  been  set  in  operation,  each 
blind  worker  contributing  threepence  weekly 
and  the  Institute  doubling  that  amount. 

A  long  list  is  given  of  those  who  have  pro- 
vided musical  programmes  at  the  Social  Club 
during  the  year,  no  less  than  twenty-seven 
concert  parties  having  helped  in  this  way, 
sometimes  more  than  once  during  the  season. 

Committee  of  Gardner's  Trust. 

The  Annual  Report  for  1929-30  shows  that 
during  the  year  very  generous  grants,  amount- 
ing to  over  eleven  thousand  pounds,  have 
been  made  towards  the  training  of  the  blind 
in  music,  other  professions,  trades,  and  handi- 
crafts, towards  pensions  for  nearly  250 
persons,  and  to  Institutions  and  County 
Associations. 

Oxford  Society  for  the  Blind. 

The  Annual  Report  for  1929-30  shows  that 
there  are  now  over  300  persons  on  the 
Register  of  the  Society  in  city  and  county. 

The  City  Council  has  now  taken  over  the 
responsibilities  relating  to  the  blind  so  far  as 
these  are  statutory,  but  there  will  still  be  much 
welfare  work  left  for  the  Society  to  do.  It  is 
satisfactory  to  note  that  five  members  of  the 
Society's  Committee  have  been  nominated  to 
serve  on  the  Blind  Persons'  Act  Committee  of 
the  City  Council,  so  that  their  special  know- 
ledge and  experience  will  not  be  lost. 

South  African  Library  for  the  Blind, 
Grahamstown. 

The  sixth  Annual  Report  is  one  of  par- 
ticular interest,  and  touches  on  many  im- 
portant points  beside  the  distribution  of 
books.  Work  for  the  blind  in  South  Africa 
is  still  in  its  infancy,  and  the  Grahamstown 
Library  was  a  pioneer  movement. 

It  now  owns  over  3,200  volumes,  and 
receives  a  grant  from  the  Carnegie  Corpor- 
ation, as  the  headquarters  of  Library  work 
for  the  blind  in  South  Africa.  It  also  received 
a  grant  of  £100  from  the  Government  during 
the  past  year,  £50  of  which  has  been  set  aside 
to  pay  for  Afrikaans  books  ;  the  Principal  of 
the  Blind  School,  Worcester,  is  training  his 
pupils  to  produce  books  in  Afrikaans,  and 
some  of  them  will  thus  become  copyists,  and 
their  work  will  be  paid  for  by  the  Library. 

It  is  specially  interesting  to  see  that  a 
National  Council  for  the  Blind  has  been 
formed   in    South    Africa,   and    most   of  the 
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Societies  dealing  with  the  blind  are  affiliated 
to  it  ;  Johannesburg,  Cape  Town,  Pretoria 
and  Port  Elizabeth  have  all  established 
societies  during  the  last  few  years,  and  the 
National  Council  will  enable  them  to  pool 
their  experience  for  the  common  good. 


Incorporated  Association  for  Promoting  the 
General  Welfare  of  the  Blind. 

The  Report  for  1929-30  states  that  at  the 
end  of  the  year,  130  blind  men  and  women 
were  employed  in  the  workshop,  in  addition 
to  24  under  training. 

Trade  conditions  have  been  so  particularly 
difficult  during  the  past  year  that  it  would  not 
have  been  surprising  if  the  Association's 
turnover  had  shown  a  marked  decline,  and 
the  Council  and  management  are  to  be  con- 
gratulated on  not  only  having  held  their  own, 
but  having  increased  their  turnover  by  over 
.£4,000,  having  provided  almost  continuous 
employment  for  all  their  workers,  and  having 
been  in  the  position  to  offer  surplus  work  to 
other  blind  Institutions. 

It  is  particularly  interesting  to  learn  that 
negotiations  are  at  present  pending  for  the 
amalgamation  of  the  Association's  workshops 
with  those  of  the  London  Society  for  Teaching 
and  Training  the  Blind  and  the  London 
Association  for  the  Blind  ;  this  step  is  being 
taken  in  the  hope  that  complete  unification  of 
control  will  result  in  the  mutual  advantage  of 
all  the  bodies  concerned. 

Central  Swiss  Union  for  the  Care  of  the 
Blind  (1929). 

The  twenty-sixth  Annual  Report  states  that 
there  are  now  2,360  blind  persons  in  the  care 
of  the  Union  and  its  affiliated  societies,  and 
a  Register  is  being  prepared  of  all  the  blind 
in  Switzerland. 

At  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Union  one 
of  the  speakers  urged  that  the  number  of 
Institutions  for  the  education  of  blind 
children  should  be  reduced  from  five  to  two, 
one  for  French-speaking  Switzerland,  and 
one  for  the  German-speaking  population.  At 
present  there  is  some  waste  of  effort,  which 
could  be  prevented  by  greater  concentration. 

Sight-saving  is  receiving  an  increasing 
amount  of  attention  in  Switzerland,  most  of 
the  Institutions  having  departments  to  deal 
with  children  whose  sight  is  defective. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 

NATIONAL     INSTITUTE     FOR     THE     BLIND. 

NEW    PUBLICATIONS. 

MUSIC. 

The  prices  of  the  following  pieces  of  music  are  subject 
to  a  reduction  of  three-quarters  for  the  blind  resident 
in  the  British  Isles  and  throughout  the  British  Empire. 
The  minimum  price  is  6d.  per  copy. 

ORGAN  s.  d. 

10,320     Byrd,  William.     Fantasia  in  C.  (arr.  by 

J.  E.  Borland)  2     0 

10.330  Merkel,  G.     Four  Trios  ..  ..2     0 

10.331  Ponsonby,  Noel.     Five  Fancies 

10.332  Vivaldi.     Adagio  in  D  minor   (arr.   by 

Stuart  Archer) 


per 


2     0 
2     0 


PIANO 

10,333 


Impromptu  No.   3 


flat, 


10,334 
10,335 
10,336 


Chopin. 

Op.  51 

Jervis-Read,  H.  V.      June 

Livens,  Leo.     Sing  a  Song  of  Sixpence 

Netto,  Barrozo  (arr.  by).     Berceuse  in 

E  minor 

10.337  O'Donnell,  B.Walton.    When  the  Sun  is 

Setting 

10.338  Rameau.     Gavotte    in    A    minor    with 

Variations 

10.339  Wesley,  Samuel.     Fugue  in  D 

DANCE— 

10.340  Brown,  N.  H.    Should  I  ?   (from  "  What 

Price  Melody  ?  "),  Song  Fox-Trot    .  . 

10.341  Fenstad,  E.  A.     Stein  Song,  Song  Fox- 

Trot       

10.342  Fisher,    F.      Blue   is   the   Night    (from 

"  Their  Own  Desire  "),  Song  Fox-Trot 

10.343  Payne,  J.  &  Herbert,  W.     Blue  Pacific 

Moonlight,  Song- Waltz 
SONGS 

10.344  Clutsam,  G.  H.  (arr.  by).     Sally  in  our 

Alley,  B  fiat;    B1-E1 

10.345  Coates,   Eric.      Always,   as   I   close  my 

eyes,  B  flat,  Bx— El 

10.346  Donizetti.     Com'   e  Gentil   (How  Pure 

the  Air)  (from  "  Don  Pasquale  "),  A 
flat  ;    G — A1 

10.347  Hoist,  G.    Awake,  my  Heart,  D  ;   D— F1 

10.348  Loughborough,     R.       The     Tune     the 

Bos'un  Played,  G  ;    D— D1 

10.349  Wagner.     Elsa's  Dream  (from  "  Lohen- 

grin "),  A  flat  ;    E— A1 

10.350  Wilson,  H.  Lane  (arr.  by).     A  Spring 

Morning  (A  Pastoral),  E  flat  ;   B,—  GL 

10.351  Wood,  Charles.     Song  of  the  Cyclops, 

C  minor  ;    C — E1 


2     0 
2     0 


2  0 

2  0 

2  0 

5.  d. 

2  0 

2  0 

2  0 

2  0 

2  0 

2  0 

2  0 

2  0 


BRAILLE   BOOKS. 

The  prices  of  the  following  publications  are  subject 
to  a  reduction  of  two-thirds  for  the  blind  resident  in 
the  British  Isles  and  throughout  the  British  Empire. 

per  vol. 
s.  d. 
8,795-8,797     Adam    in    Moonshine,    by    J.    B. 
Priestley.    Grade  2,  Large  size,  Inter- 
pointed,  Paper  Covers,  3  vols.    F.  175     5     9 
8,821-8,823     Freckles,  by  Gene  Stratton-Porter. 
Grade    2,    Large    size,    Interpointed, 
Paper  Covers,  3  vols.     F.  180            .  .      6     0 
8,800-8,801     Gentle  Art  of  Tramping,  The,  by 
Stephen    Graham.      Grade    2,    Large 
size,     Interpointed,     Paper     Covers, 
2  vols.     F.  114  5     9 


8,856-8,860  Letters  of  Great  Writers,  by  The 
Rev.  Hedley  V.  Taylor,  B.A.(Oxon), 
M.A.(T.C.D-).  Grade  2,  Large  size, 
Interpointed,  Paper  Covers,  5  vols. 
F.  295 6     0 

8,802-8,806  Life  and  Death  of  the  Mayor  of 
Casterbridge,  The,  by  Thomas  Hardy. 
Grade  2,  Large  size,  Interpointed, 
Paper  Covers,  5  vols.     F.  276  ..56 

8,798  Peter  Pan  in  Kensington  Gardens,  by 
Sir  J.  M.  Barrie,  Bt.  Grade  2,  Large 
size,  Interpointed,  Paper  Covers. 
F.  47 4     9 

8,854-8,855     Sign  of  Four,  The,   by  A.   Conan 
Doyle.      Grade  2,   Large  size,   Inter- 
pointed, Paper  Covers,  2  vols.     F.  96     5     0 
MOON   BOOKS. 
The  prices  of  the  following  publications  are  subject 

to  a  reduction  of  two-thirds  for  the  blind  resident  in 

the  British  Isles  and  throughout  the  British  Empire. 

per  vol.  s.  d. 

2,967-2,973     Simon  the  Jester,   by  William   J. 

Locke,  7  vols.  (Limited  Edition)       .  .    12     0 

NATIONAL   INSTITUTE  STUDENTS'   LIBRARY. 

ADDITIONS. 

BIOGRAPHY.  Vols. 

Grammont,  Count  de,  Memoirs  of  .  .  .  .        4 

Queen  Victoria,  by  Lytton  Strachey      .  .  .  .        4 

ECONOMICS. 

Fay,  C.  M.     Great  Britain  from  Adam  Smith  to 
the  Present  Day  8 

ENGLISH   LITERATURE. 

Jones,  M.  D.   (Ed.  by)  ;  Paston  Letters  .  .        1 

Mais,  S.  P.  B.     Books  and  their  Writers        .  .        5 
Ross,  W.   (Ed.  by)  ;  History  of  Dr.  Faustus  -  .        3 

ESSAYS  AND   BELLES   LETTRES. 

Mencken,  H.  J.     Selected  Prejudices      .  .  .  .        3 

Pritchard,  F.  H.  (Selected  by)  ;   Essays  of  to-day       3 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Johnson,  W.  B.     Folktales  of  Provence  .  .        2 

Kenyon,  Sir  F.     Libraries  and  Museums  .  .        1 

Osborn,  E.  B.     Socrates  and  his  Friends  .  .        2 


PHILOSOPHY. 

Joad,  C.  E.  M.     Diogenes 
Joad,  C.  E.  M.     Future  of  Life 
POETRY  AND  DRAMA. 

Anthology.      English    Poetry.      16th    and    17th 
Centuries 

Sierra,  G.  M.  (Trans,  by  Granville  Barker).    The 
Kingdom  of  God 
POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL  SCIENCE. 

Lindsay,  A.  D.      Essentials  of  Democracy 
SCIENCE. 

Kroeber,  A.  L      Anthropology 

Steiner,  Dr.  Rudolf.     Lectures  to  Doctors 
THEOLOGY  AND  RELIGIONS. 

Anson,  H.,  Bevan,  E.  and  Others.     Concerning 
Prayer 

Bevan,   E.      Jerusalem  under  the  High  Priests 

Gore,  C.     Christ  and  Society 

Robertson,  J.  M.     Pagan  Christs 

NATIONAL   LIBRARY   FOR  THE   BLIND. 
ADDITIONS     JULY,  1930. 
FICTION. 

Ashton,  Helen.      Background  for  Caroline 
Baring-Gould,  S.     Mehalah 
Chambers,  R.  W.     Girl  in  Golden  Rags 
Chesterton,  G.  K.      Poet  and  the  Lunatics 
Diver,  Maud.     Desmond's  Daughter 
Erskine,  J.      Private  Life  of  Helen  of  Troy 
Ervine,  St.  John.     Foolish  Lovers 
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Harrison,  H.  S.     St.  Teresa          7 

Lucas,  E.  V.     Windfall's  Eve 3 

Marshall,  Archibald.     That  Island          .  .           .  .  5 

Prior,  J.      Forest  Folk       . .          .  .          . .           . .  6 

Royde-Smith,  Naomi.     Children  in  the  Wood .  .  5 

Snaith,  J.  C.     Time  and  Tide      .  .           .  .           .  .  5 

Sutherland,  Joan.     Unquenchable  Fire              .  .  5 

Wodehouse,  P.  G.     Piccadilly  Jim          . .           .  .  4 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Baden-Powell,    Sir    R.      Scouting    and    Youth 

Movements           .  .           .  .          .  .           .  .           .  .  1 

Betham-Edwards.  M.    Twentieth-Century  France  3 
Brooke,  Stopford  A.  (Editor).     Life  and  Letters 

of  F.  W.  Robertson        .  .           .  .           . .  12 

Cleare,  C.  P.     Napoleon 3 

Crump,- C.  J.  and  E.  F.  Jacob  (Editors).    Legacy 

of  the  Middle  Ages.     (E.  W.  Austin  Memorial)  9 

Graham,  E.     Edward  P.  . .           .  .           .  .           .  .  4 

Plus,  Rev.  R.  S.  J.     God  within  us        .  .           .  .  3 

Prince,  H.     Half-hours  in  Old  London               .  .  3 
Report  on  the  Outbreak  of  the  Rebellion,  South 

Africa,  1914 1 

Seton,  Thompson,  E.     Bannertail           .  .           .  .  1 

Tootell,  R.     In  the  Days  of  Thy  Youth             .  .  1 
Wilson,  Sir,  A.  (Editor).     Diary  of  St.  Helena  ; 

Journal  of  Lady  Malcolm,  1816-17     . .          . .  2 

JUVENILE. 

*Anderson,  H.  M.     Golden  Lads  . .           .  .           .  .  2 

*Duffin,  E.  S.     Adventures  of  Prince  Jan           . .  1 

FOREIGN. 

Hemon,  L.     Maria  Chapdelaine  .  .           .  .          . .  5 

Marquet,  J.     De  la  Riziere  a  la  Montagne         .  .  3 

GRADE   III. 

Gregory,  Lady.     Seven  Short  Plays.       .  .           .  .  2 

Nevinson,  H.  W.     The  English  .  .           . .           .  .  1 

MOON. 

Buchan,  J.     Thirty-nine  Steps.   ..           ..          ..  3 

ESPERANTO. 

Saunders,  M.     Bela  Joe    . .           .  .           .  .           . .  6 

*  Produced  by  West  Craigmillar. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 

HOME  TEACHER,  female,  REQUIRED  for  Leicester. 
Applications,  stating  age,  experience  and  qualifications 
to  the  Secretary,  Institution  for  the  Blind,  Leicester. 

WANTED  A  POST  for  a  certificated  experienced 
HOME  TEACHER.  Apply  M.  c/o,  Editor,  New  Beacon 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  224,  Great  Portland 
Street,  W.  1. 

WORKSHOP      INSTRUCTRESS,     sighted,     trained 

basket-maker,  DESIRES  POST  in  or  near  London. 
Holds  both  certificates  College  of  Teachers  of  Blind, 
honours  Craft  and  Braille.  Beta  c/o,  New  Beacon, 
224,  Great  Portland  Street,  W.  1. 

POST  REQUIRED  for  SIGHTED  BASKET-MAKING 
INSTRUCTRESS  in  or  near  London.  Good  workshop 
experience  ;  possesses  two  certificates  of  the  College 
of  Teachers  of  the  Blind.  Apply  S.  c/o,  Editor,  New 
Beacon,  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  224,  Great 
Portland  Street,  W.  1. 

WANTED— Competent    man   as    SUPERVISOR    OF 

WORKROOM  for  blind  men,  must  be  a  skilled  basket- 
maker  and  have  knowledge  of  mat-making.  Applica- 
tions, stating  age,  experience,  wages  required,  etc.,  to 
be  sent  not  later  than  August  31st  to  Secretary,  Ipswich 
Blind  Society,  45,  Norwich  Road,  Ipswich. 


YOUNG  GERMAN  MUSICIAN  (blind)  would  like  to 
be  received  into  an  English  Blind  School  or  stay,  quite 
cheaply,  two  or  three  months,  with  an  educated  blind 
man  to  learn  English  well  in  order  that  he  might  teach 
it  with  music  when  he  returns  home.  He  would  willingly 
teach  the  piano,  violin,  guitar  or  the  German  Language. 
Apply  B.  c/o,  Editor,  New  Beacon,  National  Institute 
tor  the  Blind,  214,  Great  Portland  Street,  W.  1. 

WANTED  back  numbers  of  the  "  BEACON." 

April,  May,  and  December,  1917. 

January,  February,  July  to  November,  1918  (inclusive). 
February,  March,  May  to  November,  1919  (inclusive). 
Those  possessing  copies  should  write  to  the  Librarian, 
Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for  the 
Blind,  Watertown,  Massachusetts,  Boston,  U.S.A. 

SUNSHINE  HOME  FOR  BLIND  BABIES, 
BIRKDALE,  SOUTHPORT,  LANCS. 
KINDERGARTEN  MISTRESS  non-resident,  Froebel 
or  Montessori  certificate  and  simple  music  ;  Nursery 
School  experience  an  advantage.  Burnham  Scale. 
Form  of  application  may  be  obtained  from  Secretary, 
General,  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  224,  Great 
Portland  Street,  W.  1. 

CITY  OF  SALFORD 
BLIND  PERSONS  WELFARE  COMMITTEE. 

Certificated  Home  Teacher  of  the  Blind  required. 
Salary  scale  £117  to  £169  per  annum.  Commencing 
salary  according  to  experience.  Applications  stating 
age,  qualifications  and  experience,  accompanied  by 
copies  of  three  recent  testimonials,  to  be  forwarded  not 
later  than  the  23rd  August. 

Richard  Martin, 
Education  Office,  Salford.  Executive  Officer. 

NORTHERN    COUNTIES    ASSOCIATION     FOR    THE 
BLIND. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  above  Association 
invite  applications  for  the  post  of  JOINT  REGIONAL 
SUPERVISOR    OF    BLIND    WELFARE    to   act   in   an 

advisory  capacity  in  the  six  Northern  Counties  of 
England.  Experience  essential.  Salary  £500  to  £700 
per  annum,  according  to  qualifications  and  experience, 
plus  travelling  expenses.  Forms  of  application  and  list 
of  duties  obtainable  from  the  Secretary.  Canvassing  a 
disqualification. 

Applications,  endorsed  "  Supervisor,"  should  reach 
the  Secretary  of  the  above  Association,  274,  Deansgate, 
Manchester,  not  later  than  September  1st,  1930. 

THE  WARRINGTON,  WIDNES  &  DISTRICT 
SOCIETY   FOR  THE  BLIND. 

(Registered  under  the  Blind  Persons  Act,  1920.) 
HOME  TEACHER 

WANTED  A  (FEMALE)  HOME  TEACHER  to  visit 
Blind  Persons  in  the  extensive  Rural  Districts  around 
Warrington  and  to  teach  Braille  and  Simple  Handi- 
crafts where  required. 

Experience  in  Social  Welfare  work  amongst  the  blind 
is  essential,  and  if  not  already  certified  the  Home 
Teacher's  Certificate  must  be  obtained  within  two 
years  from  the  date  of  appointment. 

Commencing  salary  £130-£156  per  annum  according 
to  experience  and  qualifications.  Forms  of  application 
may  be  obtained  from  the  undersigned  and  should  be 
returned,  accompanied  by  not  more  than  three  recent 
testimonials,  not  later  than  Wednesday  the  27th  day 
of  August,  1930.  The  appointment  is  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Lancashire  County  Council. 

J.  Hawihorn,  A.I.C.S.,  A.I.S.A., 
4,  Museum  Street,  Superintendent  &  Secretary. 

Warrington. 
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THE     NINTH     CONGRESS    OF 
BLIND    ESPERANTISTS. 

By  W.  PERCY  MERRICK. 

A   BOUT   one-third   of  the  twelve   hundred   Esperantists   who   met   at   Oxford  from 

j^L  the  2nd  to  the  9th  of  August  were  quite  unable  to  speak  English,  and  coming 

/    m  as  they  did  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  no  other  national  speech  would  have 

/      %  been  common  to  any  large  section  of  them.    Yet,  as  any  observer  could  testify, 

/         ^  tneY  entered  whole-heartedly  into  all  the  activities  of  the  week.    They  joined 

/  ^        in  the  prayers  and  hymns  of  the  Esperanto  service  at  St.  Mary's  "  High  "  ; 

-^  ^»      they  did  their  full  share  of  reporting,  arguing,  and  discussing  at  the  "  business  " 

meetings  of  the  Congress  in  the  Town  Hall  ;    they  listened  attentively  to  the  papers  on  the 

vicissitudes  of  human  speech,  and  laughed  as  merrily  as  true  Britons  at  the  performance  of 

"  Charley's  Aunt  " — for  on  all  these  occasions  only  one  language  was  spoken,  Esperanto. 

The  bond  of  a  common  speech  had  made  them  all  friends,  and  it  is  due  to  this  spirit  of  good 
will,  always  so  prominent  at  Esperanto  gatherings,  that  our  conferences  of  blind  Esperantists 
have  been  made  possible.  For  Esperantists  have  long  recognised  the  value  of  the  language  to 
the  blind,  particularly  in  the  smaller  countries  and  those  most  backward  in  social  work.  The 
authorities  responsible  for  the  Annual  Congress  accept  blind  members  and  their  guides  without 
the  usual  fee,  and  receive  donations  to  give  free  board  and  lodging  to  those  of  them  who  would 
otherwise  be  unable  to  attend. 

The  blind  members,  while  free  to  join  in  all  the  functions  of  the  Congress,  usually  hold  a 
little  conference  of  their  own  in  order  to  exchange  ideas  and  experiences  likely  to  be  of  use  to 
those  in  other  countries. 

On  the  present  occasion,  for  instance,  the  papers  on  "  Home  Industries,"  "  Massage,"  and 
other  English  undertakings  were  of  great  suggestive  value  to  our  foreign  friends,  while  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  use  and  training  of  dogs  for  guides  was  full  of  interest  to  British  listeners. 

As  I  myself  have  tried  to  describe  these  conferences  in  past  years  when  they  took  place 
abroad,  it  may  be  of  interest  to  hear  what  two  of  our  visitors  think  about  our  meeting  at  Oxford. 
Here  is  a  translation  of  an  account  written  jointly  by  Mr.  Krchnak,  of  Brno,  Czecho-Slovakia, 
and  Mr.  Filss,  of  Erfurt,  Germany  : — 

"  Long  hours  in  trains,  some  confusion  at  the  harbour,  the  crossing  by  steamer,  train  again 
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and  the  roar  of  London  stations,  and  here  it 
is — Oxford,  the  Esperanto-land  of  this  year  ! 
Although  we  had  never  been  there  before,  it 
seemed  as  dear  and  familiar  as  home  itself. 
We  would  gladly  have  shaken  hands  with 
everyone  we  passed.  And  here  in  the  station 
we  were  met  by  our  good  friends  who  had 
made  all  preparations  for  us.  We  thanked 
them  and  admired  their  work,  but  they  only- 
laughed  good-humouredly,  and  so  we  laughed 
too.  Yet  in  the  back  of  our  mind  lurked  a 
shadowy  fear.  All  other  Congresses  had 
lodged  us  in  Institutions  for  the  Blind  ;  this 
was  impossible  at  Oxford,  where  no  such 
Institution  existed.  But  we  repented  for  our 
lack  of  faith  when  we  saw  our  comfortable 
lodgings  and  met  our  kind-hearted  landladies 
(with  whom,  unfortunately,  we  were  unable 
to  converse),  and  assembled  in  the  luxuri- 
ously furnished  meeting-rooms  in  Christ 
Church  College.  Then  came  a  series  of 
Congress  days,  all  equally  merry  and  inter- 
esting. Including  guides,  seventy-four  per- 
sons took  part  in  our  Blind  Conference,  of 
whom  forty-seven  were  blind  Esperantists 
from  Britain,  Czecho- Slovakia,  France,  Ger- 
many, Ireland,  the  Netherlands,  and  Poland. 
At  our  meetings  we  discussed  '  The  Emanci- 
pation of  the  Blind,'  '  Massage,'  '  The  Blind 
in  Industry  with  the  Seeing,'  '  Dogs  as 
Guides,'  '  Organisation  of  Home  Workers,' 
and  reported  on  the  movement  of  Esperanto 
and  the  blind   in   the   divers   countries.     Of 


special  interest  was  the  exhibition  of  apparatus 
for  the  blind,  most  of  which  was  kindly  lent 
by  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind. 

"  Our  pleasure  was  enhanced  by  the  com- 
panionship of  our  blind  Esperantist  friends,  a 
joy  we  have  experienced  at  previous  Congresses, 
and  by  what  seemed  to  us  the  outstanding 
merit  of  this  Congress — the  intimate  associa- 
tion with  seeing  Esperantists  who  were  so 
friendly  and  showed  us  so  much  consider- 
ation. Oh  !  the  jolly  evening  home-comings, 
when  a  whole  International  Commission 
sought  its  lodgings  with  the  aid  of  a  map  and 
fragmentary  English  !  Concerts,  the  theatre, 
and  visits  to  ancient  colleges  occupied  our 
free  time. 

"  The  week  is  all  too  short  ;  we  must  bid 
adieu  to  our  friends.  Is  that  a  tear  glistening 
in  your  eye  ?     There  is  one  in  ours  too  ! 

"  But  it  is  not  yet  '  Good-bye  England.' 
The  city  of  eight  millions  awaits  us,  with  its 
underground  railways, its  motor-filled  streets. 
Here  were  more  fine  concerts  and  a  most 
delightful  visit  to  the  Zoo  where,  by  the 
kindness  of  the  authorities,  we,  for  the  first 
time  in  our  lives,  felt  elephants,  strange  birds, 
alligators,  and  even  serpents.  Then  there 
was  the  enjoyable  service  and  evening  with 
the  '  Second  Sunday  Club,'  for  which  we  have 
to  thank  its  president,  Mrs.  Blaise. 

"  Our  stay  in  London  concluded  with  most 
instructive  and  interesting  visits  to  the 
Barclay  Workshops  for  Blind  Weavers,  the 
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The    Party    of  Blind   Esperantists    who    visited   the   National    Institute. 
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National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  and  the 
National  Library,  from  which  many  of  us  have 
long  borrowed  Esperanto  and  other  books." 
The  writers  conclude  with  hearty  thanks  to 
all  who  have  contributed  in  any  way  to  their 
comfort  and  enjoyment.  One  point  in  the 
report  struck  me  particularly,  that  "  shadowy 
fear  "  of  being  thrown  among  seeing  strangers. 
It  is  a  very  real  fear  with  many  blind  people 
both  at  home  and  abroad  who  have  been 
brought  up  in  Institutions  or  in  lonely 
surroundings.      "  I    have    often    begged    the 


Director  of  our  blind  school  at  Brno,"  said 
Mr.  Krchnak  to  me  one  day,  "  to  get  the 
pupils  to  associate  more  with  seeing  people. 
He  would  only  be  too  glad  to  do  so,  but  the 
problem  is,  how  can  it  be  accomplished  ? 

This  question  I  cannot  stop  to  discuss,  but 
if  in  its  little  way  our  Oxford  Congress  has 
loosened  a  stone  in  the  barrier  that  separates 
the  seeing  from  the  unseeing,  then  our  work, 
and  the  devotion  of  those  who  have  helped 
us  with  time  and  money,  will  certainly  not  be 
in  vain. 


IMPRESSIONS    OF    THE    CONGRESS. 

By  THOMAS  FORSTER, 

of  Cowsh/'ll,   Wear  dale. 


WHEN  I  left  Wearhead 
station  with  my  wife,  I 
felt  very  diffident  indeed 
about  attending  the 
Congress,  as  I  live  in  a 
very  isolated  district,  and 
have  no  opportunities 
for  conversing  in  Esperanto,  but  on  arrival  at 
Oxford  we  were  given  such 
a  warm  welcome  by  Mrs. 
W.  P.  Merrick  that  my 
fears    were   soon  forgotten. 

The  Congress  opened  on 
Saturday  evening  by  the 
delegates,  numbering  some 
1,200,  representing  30 
nations,  including  50  blind 
delegates,  being  welcomed 
by  the  Deputy  Mayor,  Aid. 
J.  Carter  and  the  Mayoress, 
Aid.  Miss  Tawney.  After 
the  speeches  of  welcome, 
the  President  of  the 
Congress,  Mr.  Bernard 
Long,  addressed  the  meeting. 

The  Service  on  Sunday 
was  held  at  the  University 
Church  of  St.  Mary  the 
Virgin,  and  was  conducted  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  T. 
Grahame  Bailey.  The  whole  of  the  Service 
was  in  Esperanto. 

During  the  week  the  Congress  was  addres- 
sed by  Representatives  from  12  different 
Governments,  and  series  of  lectures  were 
given  by  Professors  from  Liverpool,  Paris, 
Rome,  Budapest  and  Rumania. 

The  social  side  was  well  catered   for  by 
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Mr. 


Forster,  Mrs.   Merrick   and 
' '  Zoo  ' '    Friend. 


also 


concerts,  and  the  well-known  play  "  Char- 
ley's Aunt  "  was  given  in  Esperanto  by 
players  from  six  different  nations.  The 
producer  was  Mr.  Julio  Baghy,  and  the 
performance  demonstrated  the  possibilities  of 
Esperanto.  A  Ball  which  was  held  created 
special  interest  as  each  representative 
appeared  in  national  dress. 

The  Congress  closed  on 
Saturday,  when  a  party  of 
blind  delegates  were  taken  to 
London  to  stay  until  Tues- 
day. We  attended  Divine 
Service  at  St.  Botolph's,  the 
whole  of  the  service  being 
again  in  Esperanto.  The  Zoo 
was  visited  and  through  the 
kindness  of  the  keepers  we 
were  allowed  to  handle  some 
of  the  animals.  We  were 
taken  through  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind,  where 
we  were  entertained  to  din- 
ner, after  which  we  visited 
the  National  Library  for 
the  Blind,  where  we  had 
tea.  The  Barclay  Work- 
shops for  the  Blind  were 
visited,  and  in  each  place  the  staff 
were  very  kind  in  explaining  all  the 
different  processes  to  us. 

At  the  National  Library,  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  acting  as  interpreter  to  the  delegates  from 
Czecho-Slovakia,  Poland,  Holland  and  Ger- 
many. I  feel  that  much  has  been  gained  by 
the  Congress,  and  it  has  been  a  great  pleasure 
to  me  to  attend. 
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BLIND    PARTY    "SEE"    THE    ZOO. 


THE  visit  to  the  Zoo  of  the 
party  of  blind  delegates  to 
the  Esperanto  Congress  was 
vividly  described  in  The 
Daily  Express  of  the  nth 
August  : — 
Fifty  blind  men  and 
women  '  did  '  the  London  Zoo  in  the  quiet 
hours  of  yesterday  morning  as  joyously  as  a 
throng  of  schoolboys. 

"  They  went  into  the  lion  house  and  heard 
Leo,  at  a  word  of  command  from  his  keeper, 
roar  an  extra  loud  welcome  to  the  admiring 
crowd  around  his  cage — the  crowd  who  could 
not  see  the  monarch  of  the  jungle  in  all  the 
after-glory  of  a  Sunday  morning  wash  and 
brush  up. 

"  These  fifty  sightless  men  and  women 
were  part  of  the  great  army  of  Esperantists 
now  in  England  for  their  annual  Congress. 
They  belonged  to  twenty-two  nations,  but 
they  spoke  as  one  family. 

"  Everywhere  they  went  they  made  friends. 


They  gave  the  elephants  buns,  they  nursed, 
with  their  super-sensitive  fingers,  the  friendly, 
furry  little  animals  the  keepers  took  out  of 
their  cages,  they  even  stroked  a  baby  croco- 
dile, and  when  the  kindly  custodian  of  the 
reptile  house  cut  up  a  snake's  skin  in  small 
strips  and  gave  them  pieces  '  for  luck,'  they 
almost  danced  with  glee. 

"  The  pet  of  the  hour  was  Jimmy,  a 
cuddlesome  little  weasel  from  South  America. 
Jimmy  was  on  top  of  his  form,  and  when  his 
keeper  slid  back  the  bars  of  his  cage  he  sprang 
into  the  arms  of  one  of  his  blind  admirers. 

"  Every  one  wanted  to  cuddle  '  Jimmy,' 
but  he  took  a  fancy  to  a  blind  man's  packet  of 
sandwiches  and  '  Jimmy's  '  watchful  master 
sent  him  back  to  captivity. 

"  Around  the  Zoo  they  went,  their  arms 
linked  in  one  anothers,  these  sightless  men 
and  women,  just  as  boisterously  happy  as  any 
ordinarv  crowd  of  Zoo  sightseers.  They  said 
they  had  enjoyed  their  visit  almost  as  much 
as  if  they  had  actually  seen  the  animals." 


BLIND    TUNERS    IN    SCOTLAND. 


REFERENCE  was  made  in 
these  columns  in  October 
of  last  year  to  Circular 
1,403,  issued  by  the  Board 
of  Education  with  refer- 
ence to  Blind  Pianoforte 
bh^.  Tuners.  Attention  was 
drawn  in  the  Circular  to  the  number  of 
insufficiently  trained  tuners  whose  earnings 
were  very  low,  and  the  following  causes  were 
noted  : — 

1.  Injudicious    selection    of   men    for    this 

work. 

2.  Unsuitable  choice  of  locality. 

3.  Inadequacy  of  training. 

It  was  agreed  by  the  Board  in  consultation 
with  the  Ministry  of  Health  and  the  College 
of  Teachers  that  in  future  all  blind  piano- 
tuners  undergoing  training  in  recognised 
Institutions  should  be  required  to  take  an 
examination  conducted  by  the  College. 

The  problem  of  the  inefficient  tuner  has 
also  been  occupying  the  attention  of  the 
Scottish  Education  Department  and  the 
Scottish  Department  of  Health,  and  a  mem- 
orandum has  now  been  issued  dealing  with 
the  matter  ;  the  Scottish  Advisory  Committee 
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has  recommended  the  extension  to  Scotland 
of  the  facilities  offered  by  the  College  of 
Teachers  examination,  and  the  Department 
has  made  the  necessary  arrangements  for  this. 
An  examination  will  therefore  be  held  in 
Edinburgh,  and  all  persons  beginning  their 
training  after  January  1st,  1930,  will  be  re- 
quired to  sit  for  the  examination,  and  the  hope 
is  expressed  that  in  future  local  authorities 
will  not  approve  for  inclusion  in  the  Home 
Workers'  Scheme  any  blind  piano-tuner  who 
has  not  passed  the  examination  unless  he  is 
still  undergoing  a  course  that  began  prior  to 
January  1st,  1930. 

Blind  Organist  Awarded  Turpin  Prize. 

Mr.  Stanley  Kenworthy,  the  blind  organist 
of  Saddleworth  Parish  Church,  nr.  Oldham, 
has  been  awarded  the  Turpin  Prize  in  the 
Fellowship  Examination  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Organists,  held  in  July. 

Mr.  Kenworthy,  who  was  trained  at  the 
Royal  Normal  College  for  the  Blind,  is  also 
a  Licentiate  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music, 
and  an  Associate  of  Trinity  College,  London. 

He  is  22  years  of  age,  and  has  been  organist 
at  Saddleworth  since  1928. 
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Wonderful  Show  of  Goods  made  by  the  Blind. 

A  successful  Sale  of  Work  organised  by  the  Crawley  Hill  Women's  Institute  was 
opened  last  month  by  Lady  Wynne  who  paid  striking  tribute  to  the  quality  of  the  goods 
made  by  blind  home  workers. 

"  I  have  been  to  many  Sales  of  Work,"  she  said,  "  but  1  have  never  seen  such  a 
wonderful  show.  The  scrubbing  brushes  and  door  mats  with  their  labels  might  even 
find  a  place  on  our  mantel  shelves.  They  are  almost  too  precious  to  be  used  for  their 
proper  purpose." 

Blind  Boy's  Ambition  to  be  Poultry  Farmer. 

A  Glasgow  blind  boy  has  applied  to  the  Glasgow  and  West  of  Scotland  Joint  Com- 
mittee for  permission  to  be  sent  to  Kilmarnock  Dairy  College  to  be  trained  as  a  poultry 
farmer. 

This,  it  is  stated,  is  the  first  application  of  its  kind  received  by  the  Committee,  who 
have  agreed  that  the  boy  should  be  sent  to  the  college  for  six  months  as  an  experiment, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  period  a  report  as  to  the  possibilities  will  be  considered. 

The  college  authorities  are  agreeable  to  the  experiment,  and  have  expressed  the 
opinion  that  blind  youths  can  be  trained  to  take  up  poultry  farming  as  an  occupation. 

New  Blind  Workshops  opened  in  Sheffield. 

The  new  premises  of  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind  Department  of  the  Sheffield  Corpor- 
ation, which  have  been  erected  in  Sharrow  Lane,  were  opened  for  work  last  month. 

The  morning  was  spent  by  the  workpeople  making  themselves  familiar  with  the 
plan  of  the  buildings  and  the  positions  of  the  machines.  The  buildings  are  not  yet  com- 
plete, the  administrative  offices,  the  kitchens  and  canteen,  and  the  social  hall  being  still 
in  the  course  of  erection,  but  work  is  now  in  progress  in  all  the  workshops.  A  temporary 
canteen  has  been  installed. 

The  new  buildings  have  been  constructed  on  entirely  up-to-date  lines.  The  building 
is  of  one  story,  and  is  divided  into  four  departments  by  two  corridors  running  the  length 
of  the  building  in  the  form  of  a  cross. 

There  are  no  awkward  steps,  and  everything  has  been  arranged  to  ensure  that  the  blind 
shall  not  only  be  comfortable,  but  shall  also  have  the  best  facilities  possible. 

The  Unemployable  Blind  in  Kent. 

Last  month  Kent  County  Council  approved  an  estimate  of  £4,500  in  respect  of  the 
relief  of  unemployable  blind  persons  during  the  current  financial  year. 

Mr.  G.  J.  Gully,  chairman  of  the  Public  Health  Committee,  said  he  was  not  happy 
over  the  position  as  to  the  grant  to  blind  persons.  The  Council  was  asked  for  more 
money  almost  every  quarter.  If  a  small  sub-committee  were  appointed  to  assist  the  Public 
Health  Committee  in  this  matter  the  Council  would  feel  more  satisfied  that  the  assistance 
given  to  the  blind  was  not  spread  amongst  overlapping  Societies.  The  Council  was  con- 
tributing to  no  less  than  15  Societies  providing  services  for  the  blind.  Grants  to  unem- 
ployable blind,  apart  from  the  necessitous  blind,  at  £1  a  week,  as  a  fair  standard,  required 
about  £6,000  a  year. 

Recommendations  of  the  Committee  included  the  following  :  That  the  Public 
Health  and  Housing  Committee  be  authorised  to  appoint  a  Blind  Persons  Sub-Committee 
to  deal  with  all  matters  relating  to  blind  persons  ;  that  all  the  powers  and  duties  of  the 
Council  under  the  Blind  Persons  Act,  1920,  except  the  power  (i)  to  raise  a  rate,  or  (ii) 
to  borrow  money,  or  (iii)  to  revise  or  alter  any  scheme  after  it  has  been  approved  by  the 
Council,  be  delegated  to  this  Committee  ;  that  the  administration  of  any  scheme  relating 
to  blind  persons  be  undertaken  by  the  Clerk  of  the  Council. 
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THE    BLIND    AND    MARRIAGE 


WE  think  those  of  our 
readers  who  do  not  take 
the  London  Evening 
Star  will  be  interested 
in  the  following  extract 
from  an  article  in  that 
paper,  dated  21st  Aug- 
ust, 1930,  and  in  a  letter  on  the  subject  which 
Captain  Ian  Fraser,  C.B.E.,sent  to  the  Editor 
of  the  Star  on  25th  August,  1930  :  — 

Extract  from  the  "Star." 
"  Penalising  the  Blind  who  get  Married." 

"  Dr.  Bond,  the  consulting  surgeon  to  the 
Leicester  Infirmary,  speaking  at  the  Modern 
Churchmen's  Conference  at  Oxford  to-day, 
said  : 

My  advice  has  recently  been  sought  by 
a  statutory  committee  charged  with  the 
supervision  of  the  blind.  This  Committee, 
rightly  wishing  to  discountenance  the  mar- 
riage of  blind  workers  under  their  care,  has 
passed  a  rule  which  provides  that  persons  so 
marrying  without  the  consent  of  the  com- 
mittee shall  cease  to  receive  benefit  and 
employment  by  the  committee  unless  one  or 
both  parties  to  the  marriage  can  produce  a 
medical  certificate  that  such  a  marriage  will 
be  childless. 

"  '  Two  blind  young  couples  under  the  care 
of  this  committee  have  expressed  in  writing 
their  willingness  to  undergo  sterilisation  and 
so  comply  with  the  committee's  rule.  One  of 
the  couples  is  now  married  and  the  other  will 
be  married  shortly.'  " 

Captain  Fraser's  Letter. 

Sir, — In  the  article  you  published  on  21st 
August  (under  the  heading  "  Penalising  the 
Blind  Who  Get  Married  ")  you  call  attention 
to  the  fact  that  certain  municipal  and  volun- 
tary agencies  for  the  welfare  of  the  blind  use 
their  discretion  to  discourage  the  marriage  of 
blind  persons.  There  is  much  evidence  that 
marriages,  in  which  one  partner  is  blind,  are 
happy,  and  that  healthy  children  are  born  and 
reared.  There  is,  therefore,  no  reason  why 
agencies  for  the  blind  should  attempt  to 
discriminate  against  this  class  of  union — on 
the  contrary,  in  my  opinion  it  should  be 
encouraged. 

The     wider     question     whether     or     not 
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marriages  of  the  unfit  should  be  prohibited  is 
one  of  great  public  interest,  but  I  do  not  see 
why  members  of  the  blind  community  should 
be  singled  out  for  special  discussion.  There 
are,  it  is  true,  cases  where  a  tendency  to 
blindness  may  be  transmitted  from  parent  to 
child,  but  blindness  is  not  the  only  disability 
which  may  be  thus  handed  down.  Epilepsy, 
an  aptitude  for  tuberculosis,  haemophili?, 
lunacy,  mental  deficiency  and  perhaps  even 
the  tendency  to  meddle  with  other  people's 
affairs,  are  diseases  in  this  category.  My 
feeling  is  that  local  bodies  should  hesitate 
before  assuming  the  responsibility  of  making 
regulations  in  restraint  of  marriage,  in  advance 
of  consideration  of  the  problem  by  Parliament. 

In  marriages,  however,  in  which  both 
parties  are  blind,  a  somewhat  different 
argument  applies.  It  is  plainly  difficult  for 
two  blind  people  to  live  together  and  bring 
up  a  family,  and  it  is  unlikely  to  be  a  satis- 
factory state  of  affairs  for  the  children.  In 
such  cases  those  who  are  in  a  position  to 
advise  and  exercise  influence  over  the  parties 
concerned  would,  in  my  judgment,  be  acting 
wisely  in  doing  their  best  to  prevent  marriage. 

While  recording  this  view  I  must  protest 
strongly  against  the  more  or  less  compulsory 
sterilisation  of  the  two  blind  young  couples 
referred  to  in  your  report.  The  only  possible 
construction  that  can  be  placed  upon  the 
words  of  Dr.  Bond,  spoken  at  the  Modern 
Churchmen's  Conference  at  Oxford,  conjures 
up  a  horrible  picture.  The  couples,  already 
at  a  great  disadvantage,  are  informed  by  an 
official  that  if  they  do  not  abandon  the  pro- 
posed marriage,  or  render  themselves  child- 
less by  submitting  to  an  operation  for 
sterilisation,  thev  will  suffer  a  severe  financial 
penalty.  The  blind  people  thus  persuaded 
are  said  to  "  volunteer  "  but  it  is  plain  that 
their  consent  has  been  obtained  by  undue 
influence.  Their  sterility  will  remain  a  lasting 
disability,  notwithstanding  re-marriage  or 
any  other  unforseen  change  in  their  circum- 
stances, which  might  render  the  procreation 
of  children  not  merely  a  source  of  happiness, 
but  even  desirable.  Such  a  procedure 
appears  to  me  to  be  arbitrary,  tyrannical, 
unjustifiable,  and  questionably  legal. 

Yours  faithfully, 

(Sgd.)  Ian  Fraser. 
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THE    MISSION  TO  THE 
OF  BURMA. 


BLIND 


IN  a  country  more  than  four  times  the 
size  of  England  and  Wales,  with  a 
blind  population  of  over  twenty-five 
thousand  persons,  the  Mission  to 
the  Blind  of  Burma,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Society  for  the  Pro- 
pagation of  the  Gospel,  is  striving 
single-handed  to  grapple  with  a  tremendous 
problem.  Father  Jackson,  the  blind  Director 
of  the  Mission,  who  has  been  awarded 
the  Kaisar-i-Hind  medal  for  services  to  the 
Empire,  was  good  enough,  while  in  this 
country  on  leave,  to  tell  a  representative  or 
The  New  Beacon  something  of  the  work 
of  the  Mission  ;  his  story  was  very  simply 
told,  but  it  was  impossible  to  hear  it 
without  a  thrill  of  wonder  at  the  courage  of 
this  blind  man,  who  had  dared,  for  the  sake 
of  his  faith,  to  set  out  on  such  "an  awfully 
big  adventure." 

A  large  proportion  of  those  who  lose  their 
sight  in  the  "  dry  zone  "  of  Burma  are  the 
victims  of  glare  and  dust,  and  such  blindness, 
if  the  trouble  is  taken  in  hand  at  once,  is 
preventible.  Father  Jackson  longs  for  the 
establishment  of  travelling  clinics  where 
treatment  could  be  given  at  the  very  first 
onset  of  the  symptoms,  and  thinks,  too,  that 
much  more  could  be  done  in  the  way  of  pre- 
vention, if  the  free  dispensaries  which  already 
exist  all  over  the  country  could  be  made  to 
take  up  the  matter  more  seriously,  and  the 
Indian  dispensers  in  charge  of  them  prevailed 
upon  to  give  the  proper  treatment  at  once  in 
every  case. 

As  far  as  education,  training,  and  employ- 
ment are  concerned,  it  is  of  course  obvious 
that  the  Mission  cannot  attempt  to  do  more 
than  touch  a  very  limited  number  of  the 
twenty-five  thousand  blind  who  are  scattered 
throughout  the  province,  but  it  does  aim  at 
helping  very  thoroughly,  and  for  an  indefin- 
itely prolonged  period,  those  cases  it  takes  up, 
selecting  as  far  as  possible  for  its  care  those 
who  are  likely  physically  and  mentally  to 
benefit  by  training. 

The  children,  who  may  enter  the  Mission 
school  at  the  age  of  four,  are  given  a  very 
simple  elementary  education,  which  com- 
prises reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  the 
geography    of   their   own    country,    together 


with  a  good  deal  of  simple  handwork.  When 
this  is  completed,  their  trade  training  begins. 
Throughout,  the  vernacular  is  almost  exclu- 
sively used,  and  Father  Jackson  has  worked 
out  a  very  satisfactory  Burmese  Braille  code. 

There  are  two  Institutions,  one  for  boys 
and  men  at  Kemmendine,  a  suburb  of  Ran- 
goon, which  is  directly  under  the  leadership 
of  Father  Jackson,  and  another  for  girls  at 
Moulmein,  which  is  in  the  charge  of  one  of 
his  colleagues,  but  also  under  his  personal 
supervision.  The  girls  are  trained  in  weaving 
with  a  view  to  making  the  material  for  the 
clothing  required  throughout  the  two  Insti- 
tutions, and  they  also  learn  chair-caning, 
straw  bag  making,  a  little  hand-knitting  (the 
demand  for  warm  knitted  goods  is  of  course 
very  small  in  that  hot  climate)  and  fancy  bead 
work. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  parts  of  Father 
Jackson's  story  was  his  account  of  the  trades 
taught  to  the  boys  and  men  at  Kemmendine, 
for  although  they  do  not  differ  very  widely 
from  the  trades  taught  here,  there  were 
touches  of  local  colour  in  his  story  that  gave 
it  fascination,  and  lifted  it  out  of  the  common- 
place. 

Centre  cane  for  basketry  is  grown  in  the 
Malay  States  and  a  glance  at  the  map  of 
Further  India  makes  it  apparently  obvious 
that  the  Mission  would  get  its  supply  direct  ; 
it  was  interesting,  therefore,  to  learn  that  it 
is  actually  more  profitable  to  purchase  cane 
which  has  travelled  from  the  States  to  Eng- 
land to  be  prepared  here,  than  it  is  to  procure 
the  very  indifferently  prepared  cane  which 
can  be  obtained  locally. 

In  all  his  work,  Father  Jackson's  aim  is  to 
discover  processes  which  can  be  carried  out 
by  the  relatively  incompetent  blind  ;  the 
clever  craftsman  can  almost  take  care  of  him- 
self, but  the  less  than  normal  workman  is  a 
perennial  problem.  Waste  paper  baskets 
made  on  an  iron  frame  to  a  standardised 
design  have  proved  a  useful  outlet  for  such 
workers,  and  they  can  be  employed,  too,  in 
making  the  rough  baskets  in  the  whole-cane 
of  the  country.  The  trade  in  these  coolie 
baskets  fluctuates  and  is  seasonal,  but  as  one 
man  can  turn  out  as  many  as  ten  or  twelve 
baskets  in  a  day,  and  the  Mission  has  been 
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successful  in  securing  Government  contracts 
in  the  open  market,  they  have  proved  a  very 
successful  experiment,  and  the  output  may 
reach  1,000  a  month. 

Those  who  prefer  to  carry  on  their  trades 
in  their  own  homes  rather  than  in  the  work- 
shop are  given  every  facility  to  help  them  in 
marketing  their  goods  ;  they  are  sometimes 
employed  in  preparing  the  materials  for  the 
workers  in  the  shops,  especially  in  the  trade 
of  bamboo  blind-making,  which  is  an  industry 
in  which  the  Mission  specialises. 

We  hear  so  much  in  this  country  of  the  im- 
portance of  blind  piano-tuners  being  first- 
class  craftsmen,  that  it  is  rather  surprising  at 
first  to  hear  Father  Jackson's  opinion  that 
there  is  in  India  a  really  good  opening  for  the 
rough  tuner,  provided  he  can  undertake  re- 
pairs ;  the  explanation,  of  course,  lies  in  the 
very  different  conditions  that  prevail.  The 
isolated  person  up-country  in  Burma  who 
owns  a  piano  may  feel  that  the  expense  of  a 
tuner  from  a  first-class  English  firm  at  Ran- 
goon is  quite  prohibitive,  and  meanwhile 
dampness  or  white  ants  may  work  irretriev- 
able damage.  The  family  of  five  rats  which 
Father  Jackson  once  ruthlessly  disturbed  on 
opening  up  a  grand  piano  he  had  been  asked 
to  tune  and  repair,  must  have  had  a  very  un- 
toward effect  upon  its  action.  The  native 
blind  tuner,  who  travels  third  class,  and  whose 
fee  for  his  services  is  very  modest,  ought  to  be 
able  to  do  quite  a  good  trade. 

It  was  of  interest  to  hear  that  the  blind 
chair-caners  have  been  able  to  master  a  par- 
ticularly attractive  Burmese  pattern  in  a 
closely  woven  diamond-shaped  design,  which 
is  unknown  to  English  caners,  and  in  some 
ways  superior  to  the  "  Victoria  "  or  "six 
way  "  pattern  with  which  we  are  familiar. 

In  the  publishing  department,  a  Braille 
weekly  newspaper  is  printed,  and  school 
books,  hymn  books,  and  parts  of  the  Gospels 
are  produced,  together  with  notices  relating 
to  school  activities  of  various  kinds,  examin- 
ation papers,  and  so  forth.  Repairs  to  the 
stereotyping  machine  are  always  a  problem, 
as  the  blacksmith's  forge  is  a  poor  substitute 
for  the  machine-shop. 

Father  Jackson  said  nothing  from  a  purely 
personal  point  of  view  of  the  work  that  he  is 
doing,  but  perhaps  we  may  quote  here  a 
paragraph  which  appeared  in  The  Manchester 
Guardian  when  Father  Jackson  was  included 
in  the  New  Year  Honours  List  : 

"  What  Father  Damien  was  to  the  lepers  of 
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Molokai,  Father  Jackson  is  to  the  blind  of 
Burma  ....  With  Kemmendine  as  his  centre 
he  has  done  a  wonderful  work  among  the 
blind,  both  in  teaching  them  crafts  such  as 
basket  and  box-making,  which  he  had  to 
learn  first  himself,  in  creating  a  phonetic 
Burmese  script  which  can  be  reproduced 
in  Braille — the  first  matrix  he  punched 
out  on  old  petrol  tins — and  also  in  his  pas- 
toral visits  to  all  parts  of  the  country.  Father 
Jackson  has  adopted  Burmese  life  as  regards 
food  and  clothing  ;  he  said  he  soon  got  used 
to  going  barefoot  and  hatless,  but  that  the 
diet,  which  is  ninety  per  cent,  rice,  was  a  more 
difficult  problem.  He  even  admitted  to 
having  acquired  a  taste  for  '  ugapi,'  a  fish 
paste  which  would  rout  with  ease  the  ripest 
Stilton  England  ever  produced." 

We  should  like  the  glib  critic,  who  "  does 
not  believe  in  foreign  missions  "  to  justify  his 
position  face  to  face  with  the  Director  of  the 
Mission  to  the  Blind  of  Burma  ! 

CORRESPONDENCE 

To  the  Editor. 

Jig-Saw  Puzzle  Lending  Club. 

Sir, — Will  you  kindly  allow  me  space  in 
your  columns  to  make  the  following  appeal  ? 

I  am  desirous  of  starting  a  jig-saw  puzzle 
lending  club  in  aid  of  the  Workshop  for  the 
Blind  of  Kent  and  to  do  this  three  things  are 
necessary,  viz.  puzzles,  money  and  subscribers 
to  the  club. 

Firstly,  puzzles.  Would  any  of  your 
readers  who  have  jig-saw  puzzles  of  which 
they  have  tired  give  them  to  me  ?  Puzzles 
of  any  size  from  100-2,000  pieces,  if  cleverly 
cut,  would  be  welcome. 

Secondly,  money.  Would  anyone  who  is  in- 
terested in  work  for  the  blind  give  me  money 
with  which  to  buy  puzzles,  account-book, 
racks  on  which  to  store  the  puzzles,  etc.  ? 

Thirdly,  subscribers.  Would  anyone  like 
to  join  the  club  ?  The  putting  the  pieces 
together  is  a  fascinating  amusement  for  winter 
evenings  and  a  boon  to  invalids.  Puzzles 
would  be  lent  on  hire  for  sums  varying  from 
6d.  to  2S.  6d.  for  one  month,  according  to  the 
size  of  the  puzzle. 

Yours,  etc., 
(Miss)  D.  V.  Purvis,  Assist.  Hon.  Sec., 

Workshop  for  the  Blind  of  Kent. 

"  Kelso," 
io4,WestcombeParkRoad,Blackheath,S.E.3. 
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NATIONAL    UNION    OF    THE 
PROFESSIONAL  &  INDUSTRIAL  BLIND 


By  BEN   PURSE. 


THE  above-named  organisa- 
tion was  founded  in  1921, 
having  been  evolved  after 
careful  deliberation  on  the 
part  of  a  number  of  blind 
persons  who  felt  that  the 
time  had  come  when  a 
combined  effort  should  be  made  to  secure 
the  best  possible  results  from  the  machinery 
set  in  motion  under  the  Blind  Persons'  Act, 
1920.  Those  who  were  responsible  for 
drafting  the  Constitution  of  the  Union  were 
not  actuated  by  any  spirit  of  hostility 
towards  existing  institutions  and  agencies  for 
the  blind,  but  were  anxious  to  formulate  a 
policy  that  should  combine  constructive 
criticism  with  co-operation  with  all  that  is 
best  in  such  institutions  and  agencies.  This 
position  is  clearly  defined  in  the  Constitution, 
as  will  be  seen  from  the  extracts  here 
quoted  : — 

"  The  Union  shall  take  cognisance  of  all  the 
legislative  provisions  made  in  the  interests  of  the 
blind,  and  directed  to  secure  their  better  education, 
technical  instruction,  ultimate  employment  and 
general  maintenance,  and  shall  use  every  legitimate 
means  to  impress  upon  the  Government,  County 
and  County  Borough  authorities  the  responsibilities 
devolving  upon  the  above-named  under  the  Blind 
Persons'  Act,    1920    .... 

"  It  shall  be  the  policy  of  this  Union  generally 
to  protect  the  individual  and  collective  interests 
of  the  blind,  and  to  co-operate  with  any  or  all 
existing  institutions,  societies  and  agencies  for 
the  blind  for  the  furtherance  of  the  above-named 
objects,  or  with  a  view  to  undertaking  any  activi- 
ties which  shall  have  for  their  purpose  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  interests  of  the  members  of  this 
organisation." 

The  rules  also  provide  for  a  certain  amount 
of  financial  assistance  in  the  form  of  death 
and  sickness  benefits,  in  order  to  conform  to 
the  requirements  of  the  Registrar-General 
of  Friendly  Societies.  Registration  under 
the  Trade  Union  Acts  must  also  secure  direct 
personal  protection  for  every  member  en- 
rolled. Thus  it  becomes  necessary  to  make 
provision  for  the  payment  of  allowances  in 
respect  of  strikes,  lock-outs  and  victimisation. 

With  the  object  of  defining  the  policy  of 
the  Union  towards  these  purposes,  the  officers 
took  counsel  with  the  Ministry  of  Labour, 
and  a  comprehensive  rule  was  drafted,  under 
which  it  is  required  that  in  the  last  resort  all 


such  disputes  must  be  referred  to  arbitration, 
and  any  award  under  the  Industrial  Courts 
Act,  1919,  must  be  accepted  as  final. 

In  regard  to  the  matter  of  organised  dis- 
putes, the  members  of  this  Union  strongly 
disapprove  of  such  methods  as  strikes  for 
settling  industrial  differences,  realising  that 
a  strike  of  blind  workers  is  inexpedient,  un- 
desirable and  unnecessary  for  economic 
reasons.  Such  a  dispute  would  inevitably 
react  upon  the  workers  themselves,  since  the 
economic  value  of  their  labour  is  so  small 
that  its  withdrawal  would  not  seriously  affect 
the  organisation  employing  them,  for  the 
agency  could  always  obtain  its  supplies 
elsewhere.  It  is  inconceivable  that  any  dis- 
location of  labour  which  could  be  promoted 
by  non-seeing  workers  could  hold  up  the 
community  to  ransom,  and  therefore  since 
the  withdrawal  of  such  labour  could  not 
penalise  the  community,  the  demonstrable 
folly  of  such  action  is  apparent.  Further- 
more, a  strike  which  aimed  merely  at  raising 
funds  by  an  appeal  to  public  sympathy  would 
strain  the  meaning  of  the  Trade  Union  Acts 
in  a  way  which  was  never  intended,  for  any 
organisation  which  simply  seeks  to  build  up 
its  financial  resources  by  engineering  such 
disputes  becomes  immediately  discredited 
and  can  only  exercise  a  negligible  influence 
in  public  affairs. 

It  is  obvious  that  since  the  Union  does  not 
aim  at  providing  something  for  nothing,  it 
makes  no  appeal  to  those  who  are  accustomed 
to  regard  membership  of  an  organisation  as  a 
mere  method  for  securing  charitable  grants. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  satisfactory  and  en- 
couraging to  realise  that  the  best  elements  of 
the  blind  community  are  to  be  found  among 
the  members  of  the  Union,  which  is  without 
doubt  a  sufficient  defence  for  its  existence. 
No  inducement  is  offered  to  those  persons 
who  wish  to  join  merely  from  motives  of 
self-interest,  and  it  has  been  proved  by 
experience  that  this  fact  in  itself  makes  a  very 
strong  appeal  to  the  more  thoughtful  element 
among  the  blind. 

At  the  present  time  the  Union  has  no  paid 
officials,  not  because  its  members  are  averse 
from  employing  such  assistance,  but  because 
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hitherto  its  funds  have  not  justified  such  a 
course.  It  is  considered  to  be  undesirable  to 
make  a  public  appeal  for  funds  which  the 
members  of  the  organisation  should  them- 
selves endeavour  to  provide,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  by  pursuing  this  course  sufficient  funds 
will  ultimately  be  accumulated  to  enable  the 
Union  to  offer  suitable  remuneration  for  the 
services  rendered  to  its  members.  With  this 
object  in  view,  an  endowment  fund  has 
already  been  established. 

Since  its  inception  the  Union  has  stead- 
fastly adhered  to  the  policy  outlined  in  its 
Constitution  and  has  performed  much  useful 
though  unobtrusive  work.  Its  members  are 
satisfied  that  the  policy  of  settling  differences 
by  reason  rather  than  by  force  has  been 
amply  justified  by  experience. 

The  Union  is  entirely  non-political  and 
for  this  reason  is  able  to  make  a  wider  appeal, 
since  it  secures  for  its  members  that  element 
of  personal  liberty  of  thought  which  is  in- 
valuable in  formulating  a  constructive  policy. 
The  political  beliefs  of  members  are  of  no 
concern  to  the  Society  :  so  long  as  they  are 
willing  to  comply  with  the  terms  of  the 
Constitution,  that  consideration  is  deemed  to 
be  sufficient  for  membership.  Moreover, 
it  is  held  to  be  a  cardinal  point  emphasised 
in  the  rules  of  the  Society  that  political  or 
religious  tests  are  always  inimical  to  freedom, 
and  to  be  tied  to  a  political  party  is  to  bring 
the  affairs  of  the  blind  into  a  sphere  of  ac- 
tivity which  is  detrimental  to  their  true 
interests.  Experience  has  shown  that  such 
alliances  are  only  useful  for  the  purpose  of 
political  party  propaganda,  and  whenever 
issues  are  raised  in  Parliament  it  is  invariably 
found  that  such  alliances  count  for  very  little. 
Parties  are  influenced  chiefly  by  the  number  of 
votes  that  can  be  relied  upon  in  the  con- 
stituencies, and  not  necessarily  by  the  oppor- 
tunism which  is  made  to  do  duty  during  an 
election  campaign. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  society  is 
registered  under  the  Blind  Persons'  Act, 
1920  ;  therefore  its  accounts  are  submitted 
annually  to  the  Registrar-General  of  Friendly 
Societies,  the  London  County  Council  and 
the  Ministry  of  Health.  Throughout  its 
existence  none  of  its  financial-  statements 
has  ever  been  called  in  question  or  adversely 
criticised.  At  present  its  officials  consist  of  a 
President,  a  General  Secretary,  Treasurer, 
trustees  and  auditors,  assisted  by  a  Manage- 
ment Committee.     There  is  also  a  National 
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Executive  Council  which  for  the  most  part 
is   a   purely  reference  body. 

The  Union  conducts  its  own  monthly 
journal,  The  Tribune,  published  in  Braille. 
This  organ  is  widely  read  both  in  this 
country  and  in  the  colonies  and  abroad, 
and  is  considered  to  be  an  authoritative  and 
responsible  periodical.  The  subscription  is 
8s.  per  annum. 

Membership  of  the  Union  is  open  to  blind 
or  partially  blind  persons  of  both  sexes,  so 
long  as  they  are  employed  or  employable. 
Sighted  persons  are  welcomed  as  associate 
members  at  a  subscription  of  5s.  per  annum. 

The  present  numerical  strength  of  the 
Society  is  approximately  850  members,  who 
are  attached  to  branches  in  various  parts  of 
Great  Britain.  All  additional  information 
can  be  obtained  from  the  Hon.  General 
Secretary,  122,  St.  Thomas'  Road,  Finsbury 
Park,  London,  N.4.  Braille  copies  of  the 
Constitution    are    available. 


London   Society  for  Teaching  and   Training 
the  Blind. 

Few  Reports  are  ever  more  delightfully 
illustrated  than  those  issued  by  this  Society, 
and  their  Report  for  1929-30,  which  has  just 
reached  us,  is  no  exception.  Pictures  showing 
blind  boys  at  the  school  learning  to  find  their 
way  about  the  district  on  a  raised  map  of 
London,  William  Cook,  aged  84,  making  a 
basket  with  the  help  of  Mary,  who  is  about 
eighty  years  younger,  and  a  happy  group 
playing  "  Oranges  and  Lemons  "  are  all 
delightful.  There  are  now,  including  the 
Home  Workers  supervised  by  the  Society, 
600  persons  as  scholars,  trainees,  workers,  and 
pensioners,  as  against  under  100  in  1918,  and 
it  is  not  surprising  to  read  that  the  work  is 
being  hampered  for  lack  of  room.  The 
school  moved  to  its  present  site  over  80  years 
ago,  and  the  lease  is  now  coming  to  an  end  ; 
to  purchase  the  freehold  is  considered  im- 
practicable, and  the  Council  has  decided  that 
if  the  work  is  to  continue,  fresh  accommoda- 
tion must  be  found,  especially  in  the  interests 
of  the  children  and  young  people — for  whom 
"  playing  fields  and  gardens  must  be  re- 
garded not  as  luxuries,  but  as  necessities." 
An  Appeal  has  been  issued,  signed  by  the 
Earl  of  Lonsdale,  Mr.  Baldwin,  Mrs.  Snow- 
den,  and  Mr.  Galsworthy,  and  as  a  result  of 
the  Appeal  a  Re-building  Fund  has  been 
begun. 
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THE    SHADOWY   FEAR. 

IN  the  leading  article  of  this  issue  mention  is  made  of  "  the  shadowy  fear  "  of  many  blind 
people  of  suddenly  being  "  thrown  among  seeing  strangers,"  and  it  is  described  as  a 
"  very  real  fear."  It  is  due,  we  believe,  to  the  loneliness  of  blindness.  Physical  darkness 
does  not  confine  the  powers  of  imagination  but  it  confines  its  pastures.  Sight  leads  the 
imagination  out  of  the  individual,  whereas  blindness  encloses  the  imagination  in  the  indi- 
vidual. A  solitary  blind  man  knows  a  degree  of  solitude  unapproachable  by  a  solitary 
man  with  sight,  and  any  invisible  disturbance  of  this  more  profound  self-absorption 
comes  with  a  greater  shock  than  the  gradual  approach  of  a  visible  disturbance  to  a  lesser  self- 
absorption.  In  an  instant,  sight  can  examine  and  appraise  a  stranger,  and  convey  to  the  mind 
a  suitable  attitude  of  reception  ;  but  as  the  blind  are  without  this  power  and  must  depend  on 
the  slower  action  of  hearing,  their  minds  are  for  a  while  poised,  as  it  were,  in  doubt.  Something 
strange  has  come,  and  the  excitation  of  the  nerves  endures  until  the  strangeness  has  gone. 

Blind  people  who  mingle  continuously  with  society  develop  an  extraordinary  power  of 
minimizing  the  extent  of  this  hesitation,  this  period  of  "  poise,"  and  eventually  the  "  shadowy 
fear  "  has  no  existence  in  their  minds.  Their  nerves  are  tuned  to  the  process  ;  disturbances 
become  occurences. 

People  with  sight  who  come  into  contact  with  the  blind  can  greatly  assist  the  development 
of  this  adjustment  to  the  normal  of  the  nervous  system.  They  can  best  do  so  by  banishing  from 
their  own  minds  the  fact  that  they  are  talking  with  blind  people.  People  unaccustomed  to  con- 
versing with  the  blind  are  often  nervous  themselves,  and  nervousness  in  one  party  begets  or 
fosters  nervousness  in  the  other.  If  the  sighted  person  speaks  and  acts  naturally,  the  blind 
person's  task  of  adapting  himself  to  his  company  is  very  much  easier.  He  is  able  to  form  a 
true  judgment  of  his  companion's  personality,  and  all  nervousness  should  quickly  disappear. 

WHERE  ARE  THE   BLIND  AUTHORS? 

How  many  blind  people  earn  a  living  by  writing  ?  Very  few,  we  understand.  Yet  blindness 
seems  no  bar  to  the  literary  profession.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  transferring  ideas  to  paper  ; 
the  blind  can  type  as  well  and  as  easily  as  the  sighted.  They  need  assistance  in  proof-reading, 
but  so  does  every  author.  Blind  people  can  speak  publicly  and  converse  as  ably  as  people  with 
sight,  and  they  can  certainly  be  as  fertile  in  ideas.  A  quantity  of  the  best  literature  is  available 
in  Braille,  and  the  blind  can  and  do  study  literature  and  Composition  with  marked  success. 
But  very  few  write. 

The  literary  profession  is  said  to  be  overcrowded.  We  continually  hear  that  too  many  books 
are  produced.  But  book  production  continues,  and  as  the  education  of  the  masses  develops, 
the  demand  for  books  grows  year  by  year.  There  is,  in  fact,  always  room  for  a  new  author, 
with  something  new  to  say  or  with  a  new  way  of  saying  something,  and  we  see  no  reason  why  the 
blind  should  not  more  often  aspire  to  the  profits  of  journalism  and  the  laurels  of  literature. 

It  is  said  that  writers  are  born  and  not  made,  but  it  is  certain  that  a  born  writer  must  also 
be  made.  He  must  study  the  technique  of  his  profession,  and  every  blind  person  who  feels  an 
inclination  towards  literary  production  should  not  sit  down  and  write  but  sit  down  and  learn. 

We  know  that  there  are  hundreds  of  blind  people  with  original  ideas  and  original  experiences 
of  life,  and  we  believe  that  only  a  little  encouragement,  a  little  advice  and  much  practice  are 
needed  for  these  ideas  and  experiences  to  be  expressed  in  correct  literary  form.  Once  that 
power  of  expression  is  acquired,  a  profession  is  open  for  the  blind  which  is  always  interesting, 
sometimes  remunerative  and  occasionally  brilliantly  successful.  The    Editor. 
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THE    LEICESTER    INSTITUTION 
FOR    THE    BLIND. 


IT  is  interesting  to  look  back  to  the  be- 
ginning of  the  work  of  the  Leicester, 
Leicestershire  and  Rutland  Incorpor- 
ated Institution  for  the  Blind,  and  note 
how  it  has  steadily  grown  in  usefulness 
all  through  its  71  years  of  effort  and 
achievement. 

As  the  "  Leicester  Association  for  Promot- 
ing the  General  Welfare  of  the  Blind,"  it  was 
founded  in  1858,  following  a  suggestion  by 
Mr.  Robert  Mackley  (himself  blind)  to  Mr. 
Samuel  Harris  of  Westcotes  Grange,  that 
some  effort  should  be  made  to  alleviate  the 
sufferings  and  lighten  the  burdens  of  those 
afflicted  by  blindness. 

Mr.  Harris  called  a  meeting  of  well-known 
benevolent  persons,  to  consider  the  proposal. 
Dr.  Joseph  W.  Noble,  the  Mayor  of  Leicester, 
presided,  and  it  was  decided  to  establish 
workshops  and  to  teach  trades  whereby  the 
capable  blind  could  partly  maintain  them- 
selves ;  also  to  open  a  shop  where  orders 
could  be  received  and  the  goods  disposed  of. 

A  Committee  was  formed  with  the  Right 
Hon.  Earl  Howe  as  President,  and  Mr. 
Samuel  Harris  as  Hon.  Secretary.  Work  was 
commenced  in  a  small  house  and  shop  in 
High  Street,  and  continued  there  with  varying 
success  for  24  years. 

Looking  through  some  of  the  earlier 
Reports,  we  find  that  progress  was,  at  first, 
very  slow,  and  that  the  Committee  experi- 
enced difficult  times  and  some  doubts  as  to 
their  ability  to  continue  the  work.  Perse- 
verance, however,  met  with  its  inevitable 
reward,  and  soon  we  notice  a  more  hopeful 
tone  in  the  Annual  Reports. 

Greater  impetus  was  given  to  the  work 
when,  in  1864,  Mr.  William  Harris,  brother 
of  the  founder,  joined  the  Committee.  His 
keen  interest  in  the  affairs  of  blind  persons  led 
him  to  visit  every  Institution  for  the  Blind  in 
the  world,  and  he  became  recognised  as  one 
of  the  greatest  authorities  on  the  care  of  the 
blind.  In  the  Committee  Room  is  a  gold 
medal  handed  to  him  by  the  International 
Society  for  the  Blind  at  its  Congress  in  Paris 
in  1878,  and  at  its  side  hangs  a  Diploma  of 
Honour,  awarded  to  him  by  the  International 
Health  Exhibition  in  1884.  He  served  as 
Hon.  Treasurer  to  the  Association  for  15 
years. 
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In  1867  the  Association  extended  its 
activities  by  founding  a  Home  Teachers' 
branch.  A  visitor  was  engaged  to  teach  blind 
persons  to  read  in  raised  type,  and  to  give 
advice  and  assistance  in  their  domestic 
affairs.  For  this  purpose  a  register  was  made 
and  a  library  established,  both  of  which  have 
been  maintained  to  this  day. 

So  the  work  progressed  steadily  both  in  the 
workshops  and  outside,  and  soon  a  Ladies' 
Working  Party  was  formed  to  make  garments 
and  to  do  little  jobs  of  needle-work  for  blind 
women  whose  handicap  made  it  possible  for 
them  to  help  themselves  in  that  way.  These 
ladies  met  regularly  at  the  Institution,  and 
did  much  of  the  work  also  in  their  homes. 
The  Ladies'  Working  Party  is  still  a  much 
appreciated  feature  of  the  organisation. 

A  further  development  was  the  establish- 
ment in  1876  of  a  Cottage  Home  for  Blind 
Women.  This  also  has  been  continued,  at 
different  addresses,  and  is  now  situated  at  17, 
South  Albion  Street,  where  four  elderly 
blind  women  live  happily  in  the  care  of  a 
Matron. 

Leicester  was  a  rapidly  growing  town,  and 
the  number  of  blind  was  increasing.  Their 
claims  were  becoming  more  fully  recognised 
by  the  public,  and  the  cause  was  becoming  a 
more  popular  one.  Larger  premises  were 
required  to  accommodate  the  workers,  and  in 
1879  the  Committee  decided  to  purchase  a 
site  in  the  best  business  part  of  the  town 
suitable  for  the  erection  of  adequate  workshop 
accommodation,  fronted  by  a  fine  retail  shop. 
The  wisdom  of  this  step  has  been  well  proved, 
as  the  position  chosen  has  become  one  of  the 
best  shopping  centres,  and  the  value  of  the 
property  has  increased  enormously.  The 
Granby  Street  premises  were  opened  in  1882, 
and  the  workshop  accommodation  there 
proved  sufficient  for  over  30  years. 

Then  the  need  for  further  expansion  began 
to  be  felt.  Structural  alterations  were  made 
to  meet  this,  and  soon  after  it  became  neces- 
sary to  rent  additional  premises  nearby,  an 
arrangement  which  was  made  to  serve,  though 
in  an  unsatisfactory  manner,  for  a  year  or  two. 

In  1920  it  was  decided  to  build  new  work- 
shops, and  the  Committee  began  to  look 
round  for  a  site  which  would  be  accessible  to 
the   blind   workers   and,   at   the   same   time, 
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removed  from  the  centre  of  the  city,  which, 
with  increased  traffic,  was  becoming  more  and 
more  dangerous.  Mr.  Arthur  Wakerley,  who 
has  been  for  many  years  a  benefactor  of  the 
blind,  gave  an  acre  of  land  in  Margaret  Road, 
a  splendid  site  only  a  few  yards  from  the 
trams,  and  yet  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city. 

The  mayor,  Aid.  Jabez  Chaplin,  who  was 
also  a  member  of  the  Committee,  made  a 
special  appeal  for  funds,  and  in  a  very  short 
time  sufficient  money  had  been  raised  to  cover 
the  whole  cost  of  the  premises  and  equipment. 
Building  was  postponed  for  a  year,  because  of 
the  high  cost  at  that  time  and  the  expectation 
that  prices  would  fall.  In  1922  the  work  was 
commenced,  and  the  premises  were  opened 
in  March,  1923,  by  the  late  Duke  of  Rutland, 
President  of  the  Institution. 

The  buildings  include  workshops  with 
accommodation  for  100  persons,  class-rooms, 
rest  and  recreation-rooms,  library,  dining- 
rooms  and  kitchen,  and  outside,  lawns,  garden 
and  a  caretaker's  house.  The  clock  and 
carillon  of  bells,  the  latter  being  operated 
electrically  by  means  of  a  clavier  in  the 
entrance  hall,  were  given  by  an  anonymous 
donor. 

The  new  premises  were  at  once  approved 
bv  the  Board  of  Education,  as  a  Training 
Centre,  and  the  Institute  was  incorporated  in 
January,  1920,  under  its  present  title. 

Though  progress  has  been  continuous  from 
the  beginning,  at  no  time  has  development 
been  so  rapid  as  in  recent  years.  When  in 
1920,  the  Blind  Persons  Act  imposed  on 
Local  Authorities  the  responsibility  for  the 
care  of  the  blind,  it  was  found  that  the  Insti- 
tution was  already  providing  services  more 
efficient  and  far  reaching  than  those  required 
by  the  Act,  and  a  scheme  was  approved  by 
the  Minister  of  Health,  whereby  the  Insti- 
tution undertook,  on  behalf  of  the  Councils 
of  the  City  and  County  of  Leicester,  and  the 
County  of  Rutland,  to  continue  its  work,  and 
without  support  from  the  rates.  The 
services  undertaken  include  : — registration, 
visiting,  care  of  blind  babies,  education  and 
after  care,  industrial  training,  employment  in 
workshops,  supervision  of  home  workers, 
augmentation  of  earnings,  home  teaching 
(handicraft,  writing  and  reading),  main- 
tenance of  a  library,  holiday  and  convalescent 
home  facilities,  cottage  home  accommodation, 
and  assistance  for  aged  infirm  and  unemploy- 
able blind  persons,  by  means  of  weekly  grants, 
and  in  other  ways.    These  include  practically 


all  the  essential  services,  with  the  exception 
of  those  incidental  to  the  school  period, 
"  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave." 

The  scheme  is  still  in  operation,  and  the 
Committee  are  informed  that  this  is  the  only 
Institution  of  its  kind  in  the  country  not  being 
supported  by  contributions  from  the  local  rates. 

The  Institution  has  been  fortunate  in  its 
efforts  to  raise  funds  to  enable  it  to  maintain 
its  voluntary  status,  while  the  splendid 
position  of  its  retail  shop  has  made  it  possible 
to  run  the  trading  at  a  profit  for  the  past  20 
years.  The  blind  workers  have  always  been 
kept  fully  employed,  and  there  has  been  no 
waiting  list  of  applicants  for  training. 

In  1929-30  subscriptions  and  donations 
totaled  £7,413  and  the  sum  expended  on 
benefits  to  the  blind  reached  over  £11,000. 

In  view  of  the  responsibility  imposed  upon 
them  by  the  new  Local  Government  Act,  the 
City  and  County  Councils  appointed  a  joint 
Sub-Committee  to  inquire  into  the  activities 
of  the  Institution,  and  after  a  careful  and 
thorough  survey  of  the  position,  both  Coun- 
cils adopted  resolutions  expressing  approval 
and  appreciation  of  the  services  provided  by 
the  Institution,  and  the  general  administra- 
tion of  the  existing  scheme. 

Southampton  Association  Re-organised. 

The  Southampton  Association  for  the  Blind 
has  been  re-organised,  and  the  officers  are  as 
follows : — Chairman :  Mr.  Councillor  Woolley, 
J. P.  ;  Hon.  Treasurer  :  Mr.  A.  J.  Cheverton, 
J. P.,  164,  High  Street,  Southampton  ;  Hon. 
Secretary  :  Miss  Hilda  M.  L.  Day,  9,  Abbott's 
Way,  Highfield,  Southampton  ;  General 
Secretary  :  Mr.  A.  H.  Hooley,  Municipal 
Offices,  High  Street,  Southampton. 
A  Correction. 

Our  attention  has  been  drawn  to  an  error 
in  the  description  in  last  month's  issue  of  the 
opening  of  the  new  wing  of  the  Catholic 
Blind  Asylum,  Liverpool.  This  Asylum  was 
described  as  the  "  only  Catholic  Blind 
Asylum  in  England  and  Wales,  and  which 
houses  Catholic  blind  from  all  parts  of  the 
country."  This,  of  course,  should  read  "  the 
only  Roman  Catholic  Blind  asylum  in  England 
and  Wales,  and  which  houses  Roman  Catholic 
blind  from  all  parts  of  the  country." 

The  Catholic  Church  of  England  provides 
many  Homes  for  the  blind  in  different  parts 
of  the  country,  and  many  Institutions  for  the 
Blind  benefit  very  largely  from  the  Church  of 
England. 
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LECTURES    AT     PUBLIC    SCHOOLS 


By  H.  C.   WARRILOW,  F.R.C.O. 


A  N     interesting    side    of    my    work 

/M  in       connection       with       the 

/  %         "  N.I.B."      Recital      Scheme 

/      M        is    the    giving    of    Lectures, 

/         ^      not    only    as    events    in    the 

A  »    season's        programme        of 

-A.  J^.  Church     Guilds    and    Liter- 

ary Societies,  but  also  at  Public  Schools. 

I  find  School  audiences  delightful  to  talk  to, 
for  the  boys  and  girls  are  bubbling  over  with 
lite  ;  they  are  very  interested  in  what  I  have 
to  tell  them  ;  and  they  never  miss  the  point 
of  a  good  story  ;  also  they  are  most  appre- 
ciative of  the  musical  illustrations,  provided 
by  Mr.  Sinclair  Logan,  in  the  form  of  two 
groups  of  Songs,  and  one  of  Piano  pieces, 
chiefly  by  blind  composers. 

The  first  of  these  School  Lectures  was 
given  at  Oundle  (Northamptonshire)  in  the 
Autumn  of  1927,  a  School  of  nearly  600  boys, 
where  the  Music-Master,  Mr.  Clement  Spur- 
ling  (some  of  whose  compositions  have  been 
published  by  the  N.I.B.),  has  done  such 
wonders  in  getting  the  whole  School  to  con- 
tribute to  his  ambitious  musical  programmes 
— including  the  "  Messiah  "  and  Bach's  B 
minor  Mass  as  maximum  achievements. 
Here,  in  addition  to  Piano  pieces  and  Songs, 
Piano  and  Organ  Duets  found  a  place  in  the 
programme,  the  School  Hall  containing  a  fine 
Norman  and  Beard  instrument. 

In  March  this  year  I  gave  my  first  Lecture 
at  a  Girls'  School,  Abbot's  Hill  School,  Hemel 
Hempstead  ;  Principal,  Lady  Marjorie  Dal- 
rymple.  Here  we  had  our  evening  meal  in 
the  dining  hall,  where  the  conversational 
gifts  of  the  sixty  scholars  were  refreshingly 
manifest.  The  lecture  and  attendant  music 
were  enthusiastically  received,  and  "  Nursery 
Tales  "  from  Watling's  Second  Book  of 
"  Poetic  Fancies  "  evidently  made  special 
appeal,  for  the  appearance  of  the  "  Three 
Blind  Mice  "  and  "  Goosey  Goosey  Gander  " 
themes  were  welcomed  with  "audible  smiles." 
The  last  School  Lecture  was  on  May  nth, 
at  Worksop  College  for  Boys  (300  of  them), 
where  the  Rev.  F.  Shirley — incidentally  an 
old  Choir-boy  of  mine  at  St.  Barnabas', 
Oxford — and  his  wife  gave  Mr.  Logan  and 
me  a  very  hearty  welcome.  By  staying  over 
the  week-end,  we  saw  more  of  the  life  of  the 
School,   which,   by   the   way,   runs   its   own 
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"  Tuck  Shop  " — most  profitably — and  also 
a  Shop  for  Tennis  Shoes  and  some  items  of 
clothing.  The  College,  which  is  three  miles 
from  Worksop,  stands  in  100  acres  of  ground, 
including  a  wood,  which  is  part  of  Sherwood 
Forest.  We  attended  the  Chapel  services,  the 
music  in  the  morning  being  Charles  Wood's 
"  Mass  in  the  Phrygian  Mode,"  a  rather 
severe,  but  quite  interesting  work,  very  well 
rendered.  The  lecture  was  given  in  the 
evening,  and,  the  Headmaster  not  objecting 
in  the  least  to  humorous  stories  on  Sunday, 
there  were  many  good  laughs.  The  boys  were 
most  enthusiastic  throughout  the  discourse  ; 
but  had  we  had  any  doubts  about  the 
appreciation  during  the  programme,  the 
roof-raising  British  cheer  at  the  end  would 
have  been  altogether  convincing. 

The  musical  items  were  as  follows  : — 
Songs. 

"  O  Sweet  Content  "  Wolstenholme. 

"  Beauty  and  Time  "  Wolstenholme. 

"  Hearken,  O  England  !  "  Wolstenholme. 
Piano. 

"  Evening    Landscape,"     from     "  Poetic     Fancies," 
Book  1.     H.  F.  Watling. 

"  Nursery  Tale  "   from   "  Poetic  Fancies,"   Book  2. 
H.  F.  Watling. 

"  Caprice  "  Sinclair  Logan. 
Songs. 

"  Longing  for  the  Sea  "  Andrew  Fraser. 

"  Song  of  Solace  "  Sinclair  Logan. 

"  Spring  of  Life  "  H.  G.  Oke. 

"  Trade  Winds  "  Frederick  Keel. 

All  the  music  was  by  blind  composers,  with 
the  exception  of  the  last-named  song. 

In  addition  to  carrying  through  the  above 
programme  with  marked  success,  Mr.  Logan 
gave  a  demonstration  of  learning  a  piece 
from  Braille  music  notation. 

Before  speaking  on  the  subject  of  memor- 
ising, I  handed  Mr.  Logan  a  piece  to  learn  ; 
on  this  occasion  quite  appropriately,  "  Sher- 
wood Forest,"  from  Leslie  Fly's  "  Robin 
Hood."  This  takes  about  a  page  of  ordinary 
music  notation,  and  the  memorising,  which 
took  place  in  the  Hall  during  my  talk,  occu- 
pied between  five  and  ten  minutes.  This 
feature  always  proves  very  interesting,  as  Mr. 
Logan  is  a  quick  memoriser,  and  he  plays  the 
little  piece  just  like  a  first-rate  "  sight  reader." 

Humorous  stories  connected  with  the 
blind  prove  interesting  episodes  in  the  lec- 
tures and  they  provide  an  excellent  oppor- 
tunity of  showing  the  blind  as  normal 
human  beings. 
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BLIND    ENTRANTS    FOR    MUSICAL 
CONTESTS. 


IT  has  always  been  difficult  for  a  blind 
person  who  may  desire  to  enter  for  a 
Competitive  Festival,  or  a  Musical 
Examination,  to  ascertain  quickly 
which  of  the  selected  pieces  on  the 
Syllabus  are  available  in  Braille  in 
each  or  any  of  the  various  divisions 
or  grades. 

This  has  undoubtedly  debarred  many  a 
blind  musician  from  making  anything  like 
adequate  use  of  the  opportunities  of  either 
becoming  a  competitor  himself,  or  of  entering 
his  pupils  as  candidates  for  Festival  honours. 
The  reputation  of  a  teacher  is  undoubtedly 
enhanced  in  his  own  area  (i.e.  just  where  it  is 
the  most  effective)  by  being  mentioned  as  the 
trainer  of  successful  competitors,  or  as  having 
himself  been  awarded  some  important  prize 
or  other  coveted  distinction. 

The  National  Institute  has  recently  been 
in  communication  with  the  authorities  of  the 
British  Federation  of  Musical  Competition 
Festivals,  and  has  represented  the  case  to 
them.  The  Federation  has  responded  by 
intimating  their  willingness  to  draw  attention 
to  the  matter  by  the  insertion  of  a  notice  in 
their  193 1  Year  Book,  at  the  same  time  making 
a  recommendation  that  their  members — 
i.e.  the  organisers  of  local  Festivals  throughout 
the  country — should  also  include  a  similar 
notice  in  their  respective  syllabuses,  in  the 
pages  of  which  they  give  details  of  their  own 
local  Competitions,  together  with  the  titles  of 
the  selected  pieces. 

The  suggestion  has  been  approved  that 
some  distinguishing  mark — an  asterisk  or 
other  similar  sign — be  placed  against  the 
name  of  each  piece  which  is  already  published 
in  Braille,  to  enable  the  blind  inquirer  to 
order  the  necessary  music  from  the  National 
Institute,  thereby  avoiding  uncertainty  and 
that  mortifying  delay  which,  when  every 
moment  is  so  precious,  is  so  prejudicial  to 
success. 

To  this  end,  the  National  Institute  has 
intimated  to  the  Federation  that  it  is  prepared 
to  mark  the  proof-sheets  of  any  syllabus  sent 
to  them  from  Headquarters,  or  by  any  local 
Festival  Secretary.  There  will,  of  course,  be 
no  charge  for  this  service,  the  only  stipulation 


being  that  these  proof-sheet  lists  be  sent  in 
time  for  the  necessary  search  and  marking  to 
be  made. 

In  the  meantime,  we  would  urge  blind 
musicians  and  their  friends  everywhere  to  see 
that  this  important  matter  is  brought  before 
the  notice  of  the  organisers  of  their  own  local 
Competitive  Festivals.  It  is  certain  that  no 
effort  should  now  be  spared  to  make  the  most 
of  every  opportunity  which  this  great  and 
wide-spread  Festival  movement  places  within 
the  reach  of  all  who  are  sufficiently  alive  to 
their  own  interests  to  use  it. 

In  the  same  connection,  we  are  glad  to  be 
able  to  add  that  several  of  the  great  Music 
Academies  and  Examining  bodies  have  also 
arranged  that  their  syllabuses  shall  likewise 
contain  similar  distinguishing  marks  against 
the  names  of  all  Examination  pieces  which 
can  be  had  in  Braille.  The  Syllabuses  of  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Music  (Diploma  Exams.), 
Trinity  College  of  Music  (Diploma,  Local 
Centre,  and  School  Exams.),  and  the  London 
College  of  Music  (all  Exams.),  are  already 
marked  thus.  Therefore,  blind  musicians 
requiring  such  information  have  only  now  to 
write  to  the  Secretary  of  any  of  the  above 
Institutions,  asking  for  a  copy  of  the  required 
Syllabus  (gratis)  to  obtain  it  by  return  of  post. 

The  addresses  are  as  follows  : — 

Royal  Academy  of  Music,  York  Gate, 
Marylebone  Road,  N.W.i  ;  Trinity  Col- 
lege of  Music,  Mandeville  Place,  W.i  ; 
London  College  of  Music,  Great  Marl- 
borough Street,  W.i. 

We  earnestly  hope  that  our  readers  will  do 
their  utmost  to  spread  the  news  and  thus 
support  those  who  have  so  generously  come 
half  way  to  meet  their  fellow  musicians  in  a 
sincere  desire  to  help  them  in  every  possible 
way. 


The  Editor  of  The  New  Beacon  will  be  happy 
to  receive,  with  a  view  to  publication,  news  itenis, 
photographs,  correspondence  and  original  articles 
relative  to  all  subjects  connected  with  the  conditions 
and  welfare  of  the  blind  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 
They  should  be  addressed  to  The  Editor,  The  New 
Beacon,  224,  Great  Portland  Street,  London,  W.I. 
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THOSE   IN  THE   DARK   SILENCE. 


W 


HILE  it  is  merciful  that 
persons  who  are  both  deaf 
and  blind  are  few  and  far 
between,  the  fact  that  they 
form  an  inarticulate,  weak, 
and  very  small  minority 
has  its  drawbacks,  for  there 
is  a  tendency  for  this  small  class  of  doubly 
handicapped  people  to  receive  less  attention 
than  the  blind  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  deaf 
on  the  other,  and  sometimes  even  to  be 
unjustly  classed  as  mentally  defective. 

In  "  Those  in  the  Dark  Silence  "  (C. 
Rocheleau  and  R.  Mack),  published  by  the 
Volta  Reviezv,  an  account  is  given  of  the  three 
years'  research  of  these  writers  into  the  con- 
dition of  the  deaf-blind  in  North  America 
and  Canada  ;  665  cases  were  discovered  by 
them,  but  in  their  opinion  these  form  only  a 
small  proportion  of  the  whole  deaf-blind 
population  in  the  area  under  consideration, 
and  they  would  put  the  total  at  something 
between  two  and  three  thousand  cases.  In 
the  League  of  Nations  Report  the  figure  of 
deaf-blind  for  England  and  Wales  is  given  as 
just  over  1,800,  excluding  those  who  are  in 
addition  mentally  and  physically  defective, 
who  number  416. 

The  book  falls  into  two  parts  ;  in  the  first, 
Miss  Rocheleau  deals  with  the  problem  of  the 
deaf-blind  in  general,  considered  from  the 
point  of  view  of  education,  employment  and 
social  welfare,  and  in  the  second  Miss  Mack 
gives  details  of  individual  cases  brought  to 
their  notice. 

The  writer  is  of  the  opinion  that  ideally  the 
education  of  the  deaf-blind  child  should  be 
two-fold  ;  beginning  in  a  school  for  the  deaf, 
where  he  may  have  the  advantages  of  learning 
the  use  of  language  under  expert  direction, 
and  then  later  in  a  school  for  the  blind  where, 
with  command  of  language,  he  may  go  on  to 
read  and  write  Braille  may  have  special 
sense-training  and  develop  manual  dexterity. 
But  important  as  education  is,  she  points  out 
that  all  its  advantages  may  be  lost  without  a 
very  comprehensive  system  of  after-care. 
The  deaf-blind  man  and  woman  is  unbe- 
lievably lonely,  and  in  order  that  they  may 
not  forget  what  has  been  learnt  in  the  im- 
pressionable years  of  childhood  it  is  essential 
that  they  shall  be  kept  in  touch  with  those 
who  care  for  them,  who  will  see  that  they  get 
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books  to  read,  that  they  keep  up  the  handi- 
crafts they  have  learned,  and  do  not  lose 
touch  with  the  world  of  people  and  things 
about  them. 

Great  stress  is  laid  on  work  as  "  the  one 
sure  way  of  conserving  the  health  and  sanity  " 
of  the  deaf-blind  ..."  anything  to  keep  their 
hands  busy  and  their  minds  at  peace."  Hard 
muscular  manual  work  is  specially  com- 
mended, and  it  is  interesting  that  the  writer 
suggests  the  possibility  of  teaching  gardening 
to  the  deaf-blind  as  an  untried  but  very 
hopeful  opening — the  cultivation  of  potted 
plants,  bulbs,  and  the  growing  of  dwarf  trees 
is  specially  suggested. 

Miss  Rocheleau  touches  on  the  perennial 
problem  of  the  difficulty  of  marketing  the 
goods  made  by  those  who  are  employed  in 
their  own  homes — "  it  is  not  the  problem  of 
learning,  but  that  of  selling  that  bothers  the 
blind  most."  She  quotes  an  interesting 
article  from  the  Outlook,  which  describes  how 
the  difficulty  of  the  disposal  of  goods  has  been 
met  in  Kansas  by  stalls  at  country  fairs,  where 
all  sorts  of  goods  made  by  the  blind  are  for 
sale,  where  advertising  material  is  handed  out, 
giving  particulars  of  the  addresses  of  local 
chair-caners,  basket-makers,  knitters,  and  so 
on,  and  where  a  valuable  insight  is  gained  into 
the  public  taste. 

Some  of  the  short  biographies  given  in  the 
second  part  of  the  book  are  amazing  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  human  conquest  of 
apparently  insuperable  obstacles,  but  there 
are  few  more  delightful  than  the  account 
given  by  Miss  Rocheleau  of  Virginie  Blais. 
She  was  born  about  fifty  years  ago  in  a 
remote  fishing  village  off  the  coast  of  Labra- 
dor, and  lost  both  sight  and  hearing  in  baby- 
hood— "  a  devoted  mother,  who  knew  nothing 
of  books  but  much  of  courage  and  decent 
living,  a  hardy  father,  who,  as  captain  of  his 
own  fishing  vessel,  knew  the  value  of  work 
and  discipline,  and  an  isolated  friendly  simple 
little  village,  ready  to  accept  the  girl  on  her 
parents'  own  terms."  The  place  was  alto- 
gether too  remote  from  any  centre  of  educa- 
tion years  ago,  for  the  parents  to  consider 
parting  with  Virginie,  but  all  that  her  devoted 
parents  could  do  for  her  in  their  simple  way 
was  done.  In  time  the  mother  died  and  the 
father  became  an  invalid,  and  then  at  last  it 
was  decided  that  Virginie  must  leave  home, 
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and  so,  "  fifty  years  old,  slight  and  prim  and 
grey-haired,  she  made  the  long  trip  from 
Pointe  aux  Esquimaux  to  Montreal,  and  began 
her  long  deferred  schooling."  It  is  a  school- 
ing which  still  continues  and  Virginie  is 
"  living  happily  to-day  in  her  soul's  late 
unfolding." 

Other  wonderful  stories  are  told,  of  Leslie 
Oren,  who  writes  that  "  time  is  always  fully 
occupied  with  reading,  studying,  or  some 
pleasant  work,"  and  who  mentions  "  Pro- 
gress," "  Hora  Jocunda  "  and  "The  Braille 
Mail  "  among  the  papers  he  reads  ;  of  Liston 
Jess  who  "  seems  to  be  a  happy  boy  "  and  has 
a  vocabulary  of  at  least  a  thousand  words  ;  or 
of  Helen  Martin,  to  whom  music  comes 
entirely  through  vibration,  but  who  gets 
enough  pleasure  out  of  it  to  practice  for 
several  hours  a  day. 

It  is  not  surprising  after  reading  such  bio- 
graphies as  those  given  in  the  book,  that  we 
find  Miss  Rocheleau  inveighing  against  the 
arbitrary  ways  of  pseudo-psychologists,  who 
are  all  too  ready  to  classify  and  to  apply 
"  intelligence  quotients  "  "as  a  foot-rule  is 
applied  to  lumber."  "  The  last  word,"  writes 
the  Principal  of  an  x\merican  school,  "  has  not 
been  said  in  the  nature  of  intelligence,  its 
measurement,  and  its  relation  to  success  and 
happiness  ;  many  other  factors  are  of  great 
importance,  such  as  faith  and  confidence  .  .  . 
It  is  a  terrible  thing  to  take  away  a  child's 
belief  in  himself." 

ACHIEVEMENTS 
OF  THE  BLIND 

Glamorgan   Successes. 

We  are  informed  by  the  Glamorgan  Insti- 
tution for  the  Blind,  Bridgend,  that  Dorien 
Jenkins  obtained  two  "  firsts  "  and  Gwyneth 
James  one  "  first  "  in  the  Handwork  section 
at  the  National  Eisteddfod  of  Wales.  These 
two  girls  are  pupils  at  the  Bridgend  Blind 
Institution.    Their  teacher  is  Miss  A.  Balchin. 

Ten  pupils  sat  for  the  recent  examinations 
of  the  Music- Associated  Board  of  the  R.A.M. 
and  the  R.C.M.,  and  nine  were  successful. 
Their  names  are  as  follows  : — 

Edna  G.  Huish,  Mgt.  Simpkins,  Gwyneth 
James,  Iris  Ferriday,  Mgt.  Dyer,  Frederick 
Cork,  Doris  John,  Dd.  J.  Beynon,  Llewellyn 
Eyles. 

Their  teacher  is  Miss  N.  Owen,  L. R.A.M. 


Blind  Boy's  Bravery. 

Leslie  Isaac,  a  14-year-old  blind  boy  from 
the  Hardman  Street  School  for  the  Blind, 
Liverpool,  was  complimented  by  the  coroner, 
Mr.  W.  P.  Cowley,  at  the  inquest  last  month 
on  Reginald  Romain,  a  blind  man,  who  fell 
in  Ramsey  Harbour  and  was  drowned. 

Returning  a  verdict  of  accidentally 
drowned,  the  coroner  said  that,  though 
suffering  from  serious  disability,  Isaac- made 
a  gallant  attempt  to  save  the  life  of  his 
companion. 

Heroism  of  Blind  Chinaman. 

A  blind  man,  also  of  Liverpool,  showed 
considerable  heroism  early  this  month  in  a 
fire  which  broke  out  in  Liverpool's  China- 
town. 

The  fire  occurred  in  a  three-storey  building 
over  a  shop  occupied  by  Hun  Yen.  Two 
other  floors  were  occupied  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Yun  and  their  six  children,  Mrs.  Lee  and  her 
two  children  and  a  blind  Chinaman  named 
Ah  Sin. 

Ah  Sin  was  seen  standing  in  a  ledge  over 
the  shop,  clinging  amid  a  cloud  of  smoke  and 
flames  to  the  brickwork  of  the  window.  His 
clothes  were  on  fire,  but  his  one  cry  was  : 
"  Save  the  children." 

A  fireman  climbed  a  chute  and  got  on  to 
the  ledge  where  both  men  stood  with  the 
flames  licking  round  them.  The  fireman  pre- 
vented Ah  Sin  from  leaping  to  the  pavement 
until  the  arrival  of  the  fire  escape,  by  which 
the  rescue  was  made. 

Blind  Girl's  Prize  for  Poetry. 

Miss  Helen  Day,  who  has  been  blind  and 
deaf  from  birth,  has  been  awarded  a  poetry 
prize  by  the  New  York  Association  for  the 
Blind  for  the  best  poem  submitted  to  Light- 
House  Gleams.  Miss  Day's  poem  is  "  Queen 
of  the  May,"  announces  the  New  York 
Herald. 

She  is  editor-in-chief  of  the  Searchlight,  a 
Braille    magazine   for   blind   boys   and   girls. 

Miss  Day  is  the  author  of  a  50,000-word 
history  of  English  literature,  an  autobio- 
graphy, and  a  long  article  on  dog  life,  which 
she  recently  completed.  She  is  able  to  keep 
house  almost  as  well  as  a  person  with  good 
eyesight.  In  her  room  she  cooks,  washes  and 
irons,  makes  beds,  sweeps  the  floors,  and 
hangs  the  curtains  without  aid. 
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ASSOCIATION     OF     WORKSHOPS     FOR 
THE    BLIND. 


IN  the  first  Interim  Report  of  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Workshops  for  the  Blind 
the  main  recommendation  was  for 
the  setting  up  of  a  Central  Marketing 
Board.  But  before  any  steps  in  this 
direction  could  be  taken  it  was 
desirable  first,  that  the  Association 
should  be  assured  of  official  approval  of  the 
scheme,  and  secondly,  that  full  information 
be  obtained  regarding  turnover  and  selling 
methods  of  Workshops  and  Home  Workers' 
Schemes. 

In  the  second  Interim  Report  we  learn  that 
the  Minister  of  Health  has  given  his  general 
approval  to  the  principle  of  a  Central  Mar- 
keting Board,  and  that  steps  have  been  taken 
to  secure  the  information  required  on  turn- 
over and  selling  methods  by  means  of  a 
carefully  drawn-up  questionnaire,  circulated 
to  all  workshops  in  England  and  Wales. 

As  usual,  from  the  replies  received  it  was 
difficult  to  compile  figures  on  a  uniform  basis, 
partly  owing  to  divergent  conditions  obtaining 
in  different  workshops,  and  partly  to  the 
varying  interpretation  placed  on  the  inquiries 
made,  but  great  care  has  been  taken  that  the 
statistics  set  out  shall  be  accurate  and  inform- 
ative. The  turnover  of  blind  workers  "  per 
head  "  cannot  be  included,  owing  to  the 
facts  that  pupils'  work  is  included  in  the 
figures  respecting  "  Sales  "  and  that  sighted 
journeymen  are  sometimes  employed,  and 
the  "  Geographical  analysis  of  Credit  Sales  " 
and  "  Principal  Lines  practised  in  each 
trade  "  did  not  afford  answers  which  would 
enable  generalisations  to  be  made.  The  Com- 
mittee is,  however,  of  opinion  that  the  statis- 
tics secured  do  suggest  possible  extension  of 
existing  selling  organisations,  and  that  there 
is  reason  to  think  that  the  experience  of  work- 
shops up  and  down  the  country  might  be 
pooled  for  mutual  benefit.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  the  principle  was  laid  down  in  the 
earlier  Report  that  only  Grade  A  goods  (i.e. 
articles  of  such  first  quality  as  might  be 
expected  to  secure  contracts  in  the  open 
market)  should,  at  the  outset,  be  the  concern 
of  the  Central  Marketing  Board.  The  Com- 
mittee clearly  realised  that  later  on  it  must 
face   the   problem   of  the   disposal   of  lower 


grade  goods,  but  for  the  moment  Grade  A 
goods  are  its  sole  concern. 

The  Report  sets  out  for  the  approval  of  the 
Association  a  scheme  for  the  establishment 
of  the  Central  Marketing  Board.  It  is  to  be 
an  independent  body,  assisted  if  necessary  by 
area  advisory  Committees  set  up  by  the 
Association  of  Workshops,  and  its  task  will 
be  to  get  into  touch  with  local  authorities, 
public  institutions  and  large  firms,  in  order 
to  induce  them  to  place  their  orders  with  the 
Board.  Such  orders  will  be  given  to  the 
Workshop  or  Home  Workers'  scheme  most 
suited  to  carry  out  the  work  and  the  Board 
will  be  left  to  operate  with  "  unfettered  dis- 
cretion "  where  blind-made  goods  are  con- 
cerned. The  quality  of  goods  will  be  closely 
watched  in  order  that  it  may  confirm  to  the 
Grade  A  standard,  and  any  Workshop  or 
Home  Workers'  Scheme  which  falls  below 
the  standard  set  may  be  removed  by  the 
Board  from  the  scheme — "  the  entire  scheme 
hinges  upon  this  question  of  quality  "  and  the 
regulations  of  the  Board  must  be  observed 
with  unflinching  discipline  if  the  Central 
Marketing  Board  is  to  prove  successful  in  the 
difficult  task  before  it. 

The  question  of  finance  is  dealt  with  at 
some  length  in  the  Report,  as  it  is  recognised 
that  the  work  cannot  be  done  without  con- 
siderable outlay.  An  annual  sum  of  £2,000 
will  probably  be  required  to  cover  the  cost 
of  personnel,  accommodation,  office  expenses 
and  travelling,  but  in  order  that  there  shall 
be  some  security  and  that  the  existence  of  the 
Board  may  be  safeguarded  for  the  first  few 
experimental  years  it  is  suggested  that  a  sum 
of  not  less  than  £6,000  is  needed,  and  the 
Report  expresses  the  hope  that  either  the 
local  authorities,  some  voluntary  association 
for  blind  welfare,  or  an  individual  philan- 
thropist will  come  forward  to  enable  an 
experiment  so  full  of  hope  for  the  future  of 
blind  workshops  to  be  made.  A  certain  per- 
centage of  the  selling  price  of  all  orders  placed 
by  the  Board  will  be  charged  in  order  to  meet 
the  expenses  involved,  and  it  is  hoped  that  in 
time  this  percentage  will  be  sufficient  to  meet 
financial  needs  ;  but  some  initial  help  is 
essential. 
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REVIEWS 
REPORTS 


Oldham  Workshops  for  the  Blind  and  Blind 
Women's  Industries. 

The  forty-sixth  Report,  for  1929-30,  shows 
that  although  owing  to  bad  trade  conditions, 
a  trading  loss  of  about  £700  has  been  incurred, 
the  "  Contingency  Fund,"  which  had  been 
built  up  in  previous  years  to  meet  such 
difficulties  as  are  now  being  experienced,  has 
stood  the  Society  in  very  good  stead.  The 
Committee  has  now  installed  further  new 
machinery  for  mat  making,  and  is  looking 
forward  to  increased  trade  in  this  direction. 

Hastings  Voluntary  Association  for  the  Blind. 

The  Report  for  1929-30  states  that  there 
are  now  183  persons  on  the  Register.  It  notes 
with  satisfaction  the  working  of  an  arrange- 
ment with  the  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  by  which  the  Institute  has  agreed  no 
longer  to  raise  money  in  the  borough,  and  the 
local  Association  instead  pays  over  to  it  20° „ 
of  the  voluntary  funds.  The  arrangement 
enables  the  Hastings  Association  to  use 
national  services  for  the  benefit  of  the  blind 
in  a  way  that  a  small  Association  could  not 
otherwise  command.  The  Spring  Fair,  held 
in  March,  resulted  in  a  sum  of  over  £5150 
being  raised. 

Association  of  Certificated   Blind   Masseurs. 

The  eleventh  Annual  Report  gives  an 
account  of  the  progress  of  the  Society  since 
its  formation  in  1919  under  the  direction  of 
Sir  Arthur  Pearson,  and  pays  a  tribute  to  the 
help  that  has  been  afforded  to  it  ever  since 
the  death  of  Sir  Arthur  by  Sir  Robert  Jones, 
the  famous  orthopaedic  surgeon,  who  is  still 
its  President. 

An  interesting  list  of  Vice-Presidents  is 
given,  which  shows  that  the  Association's 
work  is  recognised  and  appreciated  by 
medical  men  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

The  increasing  recognition  of  the  value  of 
massage  in  the  treatment  of  injuries  incurred 
in  sport  is  noted  in  the  Report,  and  requests 
frequently  reach  the  Association  from  those 
who  have  met  with  such  accidents  and  reqjjire 
treatment. 


The  Report  notes  with  deep  regret  the  loss 
by  death  of  two  of  the  earliest  supporters  of 
the  Association  in  the  late  Sir  Alfred  Fripp, 
and  Colonel  Tubby. 

The  Leicester  and  Rutland  Institution  for  the 
Blind. 

The  seventy-first  Annual  Report  for  1929- 
30  gives  an  account  of  very  varied  activities 
carried  on  for  the  726  blind  persons  on  the 
Register,  and  the  well-taken  photographs  add 
a  personal  touch. 

It  is  interesting  to  read  that  in  spite  of  bad 
trade  conditions  there  has  been  no  short  time 
in  the  Workshops  and  more  orders  have  been 
received  than  in  the  previous  year. 

Under  the  heading  "  This  Concerns  You  " 
an  account  is  given  of  a  special  attempt  that 
is  being  made  to  interest  all  church-goers  in 
work  for  the  blind,  and  the  appeal  to  them  is 
endorsed  by  the  Bishop  of  Leicester  and  the 
local  Free  Church  Council. 

National  Library  for  the  Blind. 

The  Report  for  1929-30  is  a  record  of 
steady  progress,  and  over  fifteen  thousand 
more  volumes  were  issued  than  in  the  pre- 
ceding year. 

In  addition  to  the  blind  copyists  employed, 
who  number  over  100,  there  are  354  volun- 
tary subscribers  at  work,  and  these  have  been 
responsible  for  more  than  sixteen  hundred 
volumes  during  the  year. 

An  interesting  addition  has  been  made  to 
the  Library  during  the  year  through  a  legacy 
of  500  volumes  from  the  late  Sir  Washington 
Ranger,  chiefly  consisting  of  manuscript 
theological  works  specially  prepared  for  him. 

Surrey  Voluntary  Association  for  the  Blind. 

The  eighth  Report,  for  1929-30,  begins 
with  a  quotation  from  Samuel  Butler  to  the 
effect  that  "  all  progress  is  based  upon  an 
innate  desire  on  the  part  of  every  organism 
to  live  beyond  its  income,"  and  goes  on  to 
the  confession  that  the  Association  has  done 
so.  At  the  same  time,  the  pages  of  the 
Report  show  that  so  much  has  been  done 
during  the  year  that  it  is  hardly  surprising 
that  the  limits  of  income  have  had  to  be  over- 
stepped, and  that  the  Association  is  making 
every  effort  through  its  district  Sub-Com- 
mittees to  tap  new  sources  of  help. 
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Interesting  extracts  are  given  in  the  Report 
from  the  note-books  of  Home  Teachers,  who 
are  making  every  effort  to  help  the  so-called 
unemployable  blind  to  follow  such  occupa- 
tions as  their  health  and  ability  will  allow,  and 
if  possible,  even  to  earn  a  little.  Weekly 
grants  to  the  necessitous  blind  have  been 
increased  during  the  year  by  nearly  70%,  and 
the  scale  of  allowances  is  set  out  in  detail. 

Cambridgeshire  Society  for  the  Blind. 

The  Annual  Report  for  1929-30  shows  that 
there  are  now  just  over  200  persons  on  the 
Register  ;  as  164  of  these  are  classed  as  un- 
employables  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  hope 
is  expressed  in  the  Report  that  the  problem 
of  assistance  to  the  unemployable  blind  will 
soon  be  dealt  with  by  the  County  Council. 

A  good  deal  has  been  done  on  the  social 
side  during  the  year,  and  it  is  interesting  to 
read  that  at  the  Friday  Social  Club  plays  arc- 
acted  with  the  help  of  blind  members,  some 
of  the  parts  being  cleverly  adapted  by  one  of 
the  workers  in  order  to  make  it  more  possible 
for  the  blind  to  take  part  in  them. 

Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind. 

The  Annual  Report  for  the  year  ending 
March,  1930,  gives  a  very  interesting  account 
of  the  4,679  registered  blind  of  Canada  ;  of 
these  it  is  estimated  that  about  1 ,200  are 
capable  of  employment,  and  the  part  of  the 
Report  which  deals  with  the  problem  of 
placement  makes  a  special  appeal  to  the 
English  reader. 

The  Supervisor  of  Placement  in  the 
opening  paragraph  of  his  report  uses  the 
words — "  forty-seven  calls  were  made  on  one 
firm  before  final  approval  was  secured  "  ; 
and  in  this  statement  we  probably  find  the 
clue  to  his  success.  Placement  is  no  simple 
solution  for  a  difficult  problem  for  it  makes  a 
very  stringent  three-fold  demand  :  first,  on 
the  placement  officer,  who  has  to  overcome 
the  very  natural  caution  and  prejudice  of  the 
prospective  employer  and  to  test  every 
operation  to  discover  if  it  can  be  properly 
carried  out  by  a  blind  worker,  then  on  the 
employer  who  is  being  asked  to  make  a  very 
considerable  venture  of  faith  at  a  time  when 
trade  conditions  are  none  too  easy,  and  finally 
on  the  blind  man  himself,  who  has  to  show 
that  he  is  rather  unusually  capable  if  he  is  to 
pave  the  way  for  others  to  follow  in  trades 
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that  have  hitherto  been  looked  upon  as  the 
prerogative  of  the  sighted. 

The  problem  is  being  faced  in  Canada  in 
a  way  that  should  afford  inspiration  and 
encouragement  to  English  workers  on  the 
same  lines. 

Kent  County  Association. 

The  Report  for  1929-30  gives  details  of  the 
work  done  by  its  thirteen  Sub-Committees  in 
different  parts  of  the  country.  Most  of  these 
local  Committees  have  a  small  number  of 
blind  persons  on  their  Registers  and  are, 
therefore,  able  to  enter  into  pleasantly  close 
and  unofficial  relations  with  them.  Help  is 
given  in  cases  of  distress  by  the  Case  Com- 
mittee, and  some  of  the  blind  are  in  receipt  of 
the  County  Council  Grant  for  the  unem- 
ployable blind,  but  in  addition  to  such  relief 
work  the  local  Committees  accomplish  a 
great  deal  in  the  way  of  social  gatherings, 
concerts,  picnics  and  so  on,  which  must  mean 
a  great  deal  to  the  lonely  blind.  "  At  Christ- 
mas time  each  local  blind  person  was  visited 
and  received  a  seasonable  letter  enclosing  a 
gift  of  money  "  is  an  extract  from  one  local 
report. 

The  Report  notes  with  pride  that  a  totally 
blind  man,  living  at  Folkestone,  has  just 
obtained  the  Diploma  of  the  Institute  of 
Hygiene.  He  is  engaged  in  the  study  of 
dietetics,  and  particulars  of  his  career  were 
given  in  a  recent  issue  of  this  journal. 

Middlesex  Association  for  the  Blind. 

The  eighth  Report  of  this  Association,  for 
1929-30,  shows  that  there  are  now  nearly 
1,300  blind  persons  registered  in  the  county, 
of  whom  over  900  are  classified  as  unemploy- 
able. The  County  Council  now  makes  grants 
to  the  necessitous  unemployables  over 
eighteen  years  of  age,  which  bring  the 
incomes  of  single  persons  up  to  a  limit  of 
27s.  6d.,  and  the  incomes  of  blind  married 
couples  up  to  a  joint  limit  of  42s.  These 
grants  are  administered  by  the  Association  on 
behalf  of  the  Council,  and  it  is  of  interest  to 
note  that  since  the  passing  of  the  Local 
Government  Act  the  Association  has  also 
been  entrusted  with  the  duty  of  dispensing 
relief  to  the  dependents  of  blind  persons  who 
come  under  the  care  of  the  Public  Assistance 
Committee. 

The  Home  Teaching  service  of  the  Associ- 
ation, now  consists  of  seven  Visitors  and 
Teachers,  and  their  work  and  responsibility 
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increases,  as  the  financial  help  afforded  to 
the  unemployable  blind  in  the  county  becomes 
more  generous  and  wide-spread  ;  for  on  their 
reports  and  intimate  knowledge  of  the  homes 
of  the  blind,  the  Committee  must  rely  in  its 
attempt  to  administer  the  County  Council 
grant  with  efficiency  and  sympathy. 

Croydon  Voluntary  Association  for  the  Blind. 

The  Report  for  1929-30  in  an  account  of 
very  varied  activities  includes  an  interesting 
description  of  its  Social  Club  for  the  Blind, 
which  has  just  ended  its  sixth  year  of  work, 
and  numbers  170  members.  One  is  sorry  to 
read  that  owing  to  increased  rental  charges, 
the  weekly  dances  have  had  to  be  given  up 
for  the  present,  but  it  is  hoped  that  they  may 
be  renewed  later.  It  is  interesting  to  read 
that  during  the  year  over  five  thousand  com- 
plimentary tickets  to  local  concerts  and 
dramatic  performances  have  been  distributed, 
a  number  which  must  surely  be  a  record  in 
proportion  to  the  blind  on  the  Register,  who 
number  318. 

National  Deaf-Blind  Helpers'  League. 

The  League  has  just  completed  its  second 
year  of  work  as  a  Registered  Society,  and  its 
Annual  Report  has  been  sent  to  us. 

The  League  now  numbers  130  members  in 
all  parts  of  the  country,  and  has  a  valuable 
corps  of  "  working  Associates  "  who  are  able 
to  do  useful  work  in  linking  up  the  scattered 
members  of  the  organisation,  visiting  them  in 
their  homes,  taking  them  out  for  walks  and 
picnics,  writing  letters  for  them,  and  helping 
in  all  kinds  of  ways  to  make  their  lives  less 
isolated. 

It  is  a  specially  interesting  feature  of  the 
League  that  so  much  is  done  by  the  members 
themselves  to  help  one  another.  The  Editor 
of  their  magazine,  The  Rainbow,  one  of  the 
Secretaries,  and  the  majority  of  the  Regional 
Stewards,  who  are  responsible  for  the  welfare 
of  members  of  groups  of  the  League,  are  all 
deaf-blind. 

The  magazine,  The  Rainbow,  which  is  such 
an  all-important  feature  of  the  work,  and  does 
so  much  to  link  up  the  scattered  membership 
into  a  living  unity,  is  at  present  produced  by 
hand,  but  it  is  hoped  that  before  long  funds 
may  be  raised  to  permit  of  its  being  stereo- 
typed. 

The  Hon.  Secretary,  Miss  A.  D.  Watson, 
183,  Horseley  Heath,  Tipton,  Staffordshire, 


is  always  glad  to  be  put  into  touch  with  deaf- 
blind  persons  who  are  interested  in  the  work 
of  the  League,  and  it  is  hoped  that  Home 
Teachers  and  others  who  may  know  of  lonely 
deaf-blind  men  and  women  will  avail  them- 
selves of  the  Society. 

Newcastle,  Gateshead  and  District  Work- 
shops for  the  Blind. 

The  Workshops  report  that  this  year's  work 
has  been  very  successful,  the  financial 
position  being  much  easier  and  the  volume  of 
business  secured  having  increased.  This  has 
enabled  them  to  give  more  regular  employ- 
ment to  their  blind  workers.  As  a  result  of 
the  improvement  in  trade,  the  earnings  of  the 
blind  have  increased  by  £366  to  £2,710, 
while  grants  to  augment  earnings  have 
increased  by  £250  to  £2,790,  making  a  total 
disbursement  to  workers  of  £5,500. 

Royal   Sheffield  Institution   for  the   Blind. 

The  Annual  Report  for  1929-30  states  that 
the  two  home  teachers  have  made  approxi- 
mately 1,700  visits  to  blind  in  the  district  and 
£1,107  nas  been  expended  in  grants  and 
pensions.  Several  of  the  pupils  at  the  Man- 
chester Road  School  have  won  scholarships 
for  further  training,  among  these  a  Gardner 
Scholarship  tenable  at  the  Royal  College  of 
Music  and  worth  £40  a  year.  During  the 
year  the  "  House  System  "  has  been  intro- 
duced— this  divides  the  school  into  four 
houses,  the  members  of  which  compete  in 
friendly  rivalry. 

Leeds   Institution    for   the    Blind, 
Deaf    and    Dumb. 

The  fifty-fourth  Report  states  that  there 
are  now  1,061  blind  persons  on  the  Register, 
and  117  employed  under  the  direction  of  the 
Institute,  either  in  the  workshops  or  as  Home 
Workers.  A  new  department  for  the  employ- 
ment of  piano-tuners  is  shortly  to  be  opened, 
and  a  grant  towards  the  expenses  of  equip- 
ment has  been  promised  by  the  Northern 
Counties  Association.  An  experimental  re- 
duction of  the  working  hours  of  women 
employed  in  the  workshops  has  recently  been 
made  without  any  loss  in  output  or  in 
earnings.  It  is  of  interest  that  the  welfare  of 
the  workers  outside  work-hours  is  not  over- 
looked and  that  gymnastic  classes  are  held  for 
them  during  the  winter  months. 
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BRITISH     BLIND     COMPOSERS. 

National  Institute  Edition  of  their  Works. 

By  EDWARD  WATSON, 
Editor  of  the  Edition. 

M.D 


THIS  Edition  of  specially 
selected  works  by  British 
Blind  Composers  is  avail- 
able in  ink  -  print  and 
Braille.  Blind  musicians 
who  wish  to  use  the  works 
as  teaching  pieces  might 
find  it  worth  while  to  get  into  touch  with  the 
publishers  of  the  ink-print  copies,  Messrs. 
Ryalls  &  Jones,  251,  Grange  Road,  Birken- 
head (mentioning  the  N.I.B.),  and  asking  if 
they  could  grant  special  discount. 

There  are  24  works,  thirteen  for  Piano,  six 
for  Organ,  and  four  Vocal  numbers.  In 
ordering  from  Ryalls  &  Jones,  simply  quote 
their  catalogue  number,  thus  : — "  N.I.B. 
Edition,  Nos.  1,6,  12,  23."  Where  a  work  is 
published  in  two  books  (say  Watling's 
"  Poetic  Fancies  "),  add  which  of  the  two  is 
required. 

When  ordering  Braille  copies  the  Institute's 
catalogue  number  is  also  sufficient.  In  the 
following  list  the  ink-print  catalogue  number 
is  given  first,  followed  by  the  title  and  com- 
poser's name  and  Braille  catalogue  number. 

Wherever  the  Staff  notation  price  is  not 
quoted,  2s.  (less  professional  discount)  is 
understood.  Braille  Edition  prices  are  not 
given,  because  the  entire  Braille-type  Edition 
is  priced  at  2s.  each,  with  the  one  exception 
of  Watling's  "  Poetic  Fancies,"  Bk.  2,  which 
is  2s.  4d. 

The  grade  of  difficulty  is  shown  by  the 
letters  E.,  M.E.,  M.D.,  and  D. 


PIANOFORTE. 

Two  Sketches  :      "  Autumn  " — "  Winter,' 

Charles  G.  Broan.  5070 

Five  Lyric  Pieces,  Alfred  J.  Thompson.    3s. 

4755 

Noel,  William  Wolstenholme.  4837 

Ten   Poetic     Fancies    (Books   I.    and    II.), 

Horace  F.  Watling.     3s.  each. 

B.R.  1.  50  7.  B.R.  2.  5799. 
Venetian  Boat  Song,  Sinclair  Logan.  5138 
Rondo  Scherzando,  in  B  flat,  Frederick  W. 

Priest.  5795 

Sketch    suggested    by    the    Flight    of    an 

Aeroplane,  Hubert  G.  Oke.     2s.  6d. 


M.D. 
M.D. 


M.E. 

M.D. 


M  I) 
M.D. 


D. 

M.E. 


\l  h 


M.D. 
D. 


M  1). 


M  ]• 


I' 


D. 

10. 

D. 

17. 

E. 

18. 

D. 

1!» 

Rondo  alia  Tarantella, 

Wrigley. 
Three     Sketches     for     a 

(1)  "  Fairy  Tales."    (2) 
(3)  "  Bedtime ."      Hube 


in   A   flat,   Alfred 

5035 

Young     Player, 

"  Little  Soldiers." 

-t  G.  Oke.     2s.  6d. 

5172 


9.  Moods  of  a  Mind,  Book  I. — "  Repose  " 
"  Merriment."  Book  II. — "  Sadness  " 
"  Gladness."     H.  V.  Spanner. 

5259     5368 

10.  Rustic  Dance,  in  D  minor,  Horace  F. 
Watling.  5391 

11.  Caprice,  in  C,  Sinclair  Logan.  5587 

12.  Spanish  Serenade,  William  Wolstenholme. 

5331 

13.  "  Zingaresca,"  Llewellyn  Williams        5069 
ORGAN. 

14.  Minuet  Antique,  in  D  flat,  Horace  F. 
Watling.  4578 

15.  Toccata,  in  D  minor,  T,  G.  Osborn. 
2s.  6d.  5136 

Bohemesque,  in  G,  William  Wolstenholme. 
2s.  6d.  5465 

Fantasia,  in  E,  T.  G.  Osborn.     2s.   6d. 

5435 
Rondino,  in  D  flat,  William  Wolstenholme. 
5384 
Marche    Heroique,    in    E    flat,    Horace    F. 
Watling.     2s.   6d.  3452 

VOCAL. 

20.  Song  "  Echo  "  ("  Come  to  me  in  the  Silence 

of  the  Night  ").       Words  by  Christina 
Rossetti,  William  Wolstenholme.       3777 

21.  Song  "  Early  one  Morning  "  (Old  English 

words),  Sinclair  Logan.  5041 

22.  Serenade — "  Sleep,  Dear  Heart,"    Sinclair 

Logan.  4971 

23.  Two  Songs  :     (1)   "  Dolcino  to  Margaret  " 

(Kingsley)  ;    (2)  "  As  the  Barque  floateth 

on  "   (Bulwer  Lytton),   Hubert  G.   Oke. 

5306 

Mr.  Ernest  Fowles,  F.R.A.M.,  some  time 
ago  placed  eleven  of  the  Piano  works  in 
"  The  Month's  Best  Pianoforte  Music  "  list 
in  the  Music  Teacher. 

The  Aeolian  Co.  made  Pianola  records  of 
Nos.  4,  6  and  12.  Nos.  8  and  13  have  proved 
popular  at  Competition  Festivals.  No.  7  finds 
favour  with  Pianists  as  a  Concert  item. 

The  Organ  pieces  are  extremely  popular, 
not  only  for  Church  and  Recital  use,  but  as 
Examination  pieces,  being  selected  as  such  by 
thel.S.M.and  the  Guildhall  School  of  Music. 
The  Songs,  Nos.  20  and  21  have  had  similar 
recognition  by  the  I.S.M.  and  the  Associated 
Board. 

Watling's  "  Minuet  Antique,"  a  universal 
favourite,  has  been  issued  as  a  10-inch  Gramo- 
phone record  (B  2725,  3s.,  "  H.M.V."). 
Wolstenholme's  "  Bohemesque  "  and  Wat- 
ling's "  Marche  Heroique  "  were  composed 
for  the  opening  of  the  Grand  Organ  in 
Johannesburg  Town  Hall  by  Dr.  Hollins. 
Wolstenholme's  "  Rondino  "  was  played  at 
one  of  the  opening  Recitals  on  the  mag- 
nificent  new   Willis    Organ    at  Westminster 
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Cathedral  by  Mr.  Ellingford,  Organist  of 
St.  George's  Hall,  Liverpool,  who  often 
includes  N.I.B.  Edition  items  in  his  pro- 
grammes. 

Every  work  on  the  list  is  useful  as  a 
"  Teaching  piece,"  and  Mr.  Ernest  Fowles 
has  recorded  his  opinion  thus  : — "  Teachers 
all  over  the  land  should  make  themselves 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  Edition." 


New  Audible  Playing  Ball. 

An  audible  playing  ball  is  now  available  for 
the  blind.  It  is  a  thick-walled  rubber  ball  with 
a  bell  inside  which  is  free  to  move  in  any 
direction.  A  number  of  holes  are  punched  in 
the  skin  so  that  the  ball,  when  travelling, 
can  emit  as  much  sound  as  possible.  Better 
results  are  obtained  when  the  ball  is  travelling 
along  the  ground  than  when  it  is  travelling 
through  the  air,  as  any  slight  irregularities  in 
the  ground  cause  vibration  in  the  ball,  whereas 
in  the  air  the  ball  is  almost  free  from  vibration. 
Although  superior  to  any  ball  yet  produced 
for  the  blind,  the  ball  falls  short  of  the  ideal — 
one  that  will  not  only  emit  a  sound  when 
travelling  but  also  for  a  short  period  after 
it  has  come  to  rest. 

The  ball  can  be  obtained  from  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind,  at  a  cost  of  3s.  6d. 

ANNOUNOMMS 

NATIONAL      INSTITUTE      FOR      THE      BLIND. 
NEW    PUBLICATIONS. 
MUSIC. 

The  prices  of  the  following  pieces  of  music  are  subject 
to  a  reduction  of  three-quarters  for  the  blind  resident 
in  the  British  Isles  and  throughout  the  British  Empire. 
The  minimum  price  is  6d.  per  copy. 
CHURCH—  5    d. 

10.379  Handel.      Wise    men,    nattering,    may 

deceive    you,    Recit.    and    Air    from 
"  Judas  Maccabaeus,"  F  ;    D — A1    ...     2     0 
ORGAN 

10.380  Bach.     Fugue  in  C  minor.  Vol.  4,  No.  6     2     0 

10.381  Guilmant.     Canzone  in  A  minor  (from 

"  Pieces  in  Different  Styles,"  Book  10)      2     0 

10.382  Purcell.     Two  Trumpet  Tunes  and  Air 

(arr.  by  H.  G.  Ley) 2     0 

10.383  West,  John  E.    Tempo  di  Gavotta      ...      2     If 
PIANO 

10.384  Carsc,  Adam.     Nocturne  in  A  flat        ...      2     0 

10.385  Fly,    Leslie.      Keyland,    Book   One    (12 

Miniature  Pieces  in   so-called  "  diffi- 
cult "  keys)      ...         ...         ...         ...     2     0 

10.386  Keyland,  Book  Two  (9  Miniature  Pieces 

in  so-called  "  difficult  "  keys)  ...      3     4 

10.387  Grovlez.       Chanson    de    l'Escarpolette 

(from    "  L'Almanach   aux    Images  ")      2     0 

10.388  Livens,  Leo.     Peter  Piper         2     0 

Poulenc,  Francis.     Two  Novellettes 

10.389  No.  1,  in  C  major        2     0 

10.390  No.  2,  in  B  flat  minor  2     0 


2 

0 

2 

0 

2 

0 

2 

0 

2 

0 

2 

0 

2 

0 

2 

0 

2 

0 

2 

II 
II 

2 

0 

0 

10.391  Tinman,    E.    H.      Windjammers    (Suite 

of  Six  Descriptive  Pieces) 

10.392  Turina,  J.     Voyage  Maritime,  Suite     ... 
DANCE 

10.393  Collins,  W.  R.     Marika,  Song-Waltz    ... 

10.394  Hanley,   J.   F.     I'm  in  the  Market  for 

You   (from   "  High  Society  Blues  "), 
Song  Fox-Trot 

10.395  Pepper,   H.   S.      Good-bye  to  all   that. 

Song  Fox-Trot 

10.396  Robison,  W.     A  Cottage  for  Sale,  Song 

Fox-Trot  

SONGS  — 

10.397  Barton,  M.    The  Adventure,  D  ;   C— Fl 

10.398  Bellini.     Vi  Ravviso,  O  Luoghi  Ameni 

(from   "  La   Sonnambula  "),   A  flat  ; 
G1— E1  

10.399  Clutsam,  G,  H.  (arr.  by).     The  Bonnie 

Banks  of  Loch  Lomond,  G  ;    D — E1 

10.400  Friml,  R.    My  Sword  and  I  (from  "  The 

Three      Musketeers  "),      F.      minor  ; 
C— F1 

10.401  German,  Edward.    Bird  of  Blue,  E  flat  ; 

D— E1 

10.402  Head,  Michael.     Money,  O  '    G  minor  ; 

B,— D'  

10.403  Henschel,    George.      Goneril's   Lullaby, 

G  minor  :    D  flat — DL  natural 

10.404  McCall.     Boots,  D  minor  ;    C— E1  flat, 

10.405  Mortimer,   C.   G.      A  Smuggler's  Song, 

C;    A1—  E>       '      

10.406  Parry.     The  Poet's  Song,  E;    B,—  E1 


BRAILLE    BOOKS. 

The  prices  of  the  following  publications  are  subject 
to  a  reduction  of  two-thirds  for  the  blind  resident  in 
the  British  Isles  and  throughout  the  British   Empire. 

her  vol. 

c.     d. 

9,600-9,601  "  Bab  "  Ballads,  Selections  from 
the,  by  W.  S.  Gilbert.  Grade  2, 
Pocket  size,  Intcrpointed,  Paper 
Covers,  2  vols.      D.  59  3     3 

9.594  Byzantine    Omelette,     The,    etc.     (from 

"  Beasts  and  Super-Beasts  ")  by 
"  Saki  "  (H.  H.  Munro).  Grade  2, 
Pocket  size,  Interpointed,  Paper 
Covers.     D.  26  3     0 

9.595  Holiday  Task,  A,  etc.  (from  "  Beasts  and 

Super- Beasts  "),  by  "  Saki  "  (H.  H. 
Munro).  Grade  2,  Pocket  size,  Inter- 
pointed, Paper  Covers.     P.  28  ...      3     0 

8,956  Hyperion,  by  John  Keats.  Grade  2, 
Pocket  size,  Interpointed,  Pauer 
Covers.     D.  28  "...      3     0 

8,865-8,870  Latin  Prose  Composition,  by  M.  A. 
North,  M.A.  and  The  Rev.  A.  E. 
Hillard,  D.D.  Grade  2,  Intermediate 
size,  Interlined,  6  vols.     B   375        ...      6     6 

8,861-8,864  Marietta,  by  Frances  Marion 
Crawford.  Grade  2,  Large  size, 
Interpointed,  Paper  Covers.  4  vols. 
F.  253 6     3 

9.596  Name  Day,  The,  etc.  (from  "  Beasts  and 

Super-Beasts  "),  by  "  Saki  "  (H.  H. 
Munro).  Grade  2,  Pocket  size,  Inter- 
pointed, Paper  Covers.     D.  26  ...      3     0 

9,593  Seventh  Pullet,  The,  etc.  (from  "  Beasts 
and  Super-Beasts  ")  by  "  Saki  " 
(H.  H.  Munro).  Grade  2,  Pocket  size, 
Interpointed,  Paper  Covers.      D.  30         3     3 

9,591  She-Wolf,  The,  etc.  (from  "  Beasts  and 
Super-Beasts  "),  by  "  Saki  "  (H.  H. 
Munro).  Grade  2,  Pocket  size,  Inter- 
pointed, Paper  Covers.     D.  29  ...      3     3 
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9,592     Treasure  Ship,  The.  etc.   (from  "  leasts 
and     Super-Beasts  "),     by     "  Saki  " 
(H.  H.  Munro).    Grade  2,  Pocket  size, 
Interpointed,    Paper   Covers.      D.  28.     3     0 
MOON    BOOKS. 
The  prices  of  the  following  publications  are  subject 
to  a  reduction  of  two-thirds  for  the  blind  resident  in 
the  British  Isles  and  throughout  the  British  Empiie. 

per  vol.    .--.   </. 
2,979  2.983     The    House    that    Whispered,    by 
Samuel    Emery,    5    vols.        (Limited 

Edition  '. 12     0 

NATIONAL   INSTITUTE   STUDENTS'    LIBRARY. 

ADDITIONS. 

BIOGRAPHY.  Vols. 

Great  English  Painters,  by  Alan  Cunningham  ...        5 

Haldane,  Richard  Burton  ;    An  Autobiography       4 

bv  A.  Corbett-Smith         ...        5 

by  W.  Stebbmg 6 


Historical  Introduction  to 


Nelson  ;    The  Man  ; 
Raleigh,  Sir  Walter 
CLASSICS. 

Horace  ;    Epodes    .. 
LAW. 

Holdsworth,  W.  S. 

the  Land  Laws  ... 
Phipson,   S.     Manual  of  the   Law  of  Evidence 

(1928  Edition) 

Sutton,    Ralph,    personal    Actions    at    Common 
Law 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

Graham,  Stephen.     With  the  Russian  Pilgrims 

to  Jerusalem 
Reti,  W.    Modern  Ideas  in  Chess 
MODERN    LANGUAGES. 

Chateaubriand,  A.  de.    Monsieur  de  Lourdines... 
Daudet,  A.     Numa  Roumestan   ... 
Maurois,  A.     Climats 

Une  Virgtaine  de  Poetes  du  Dixneuvieme  Siecle 
PHILOSOPHY. 

Muirhead,  J.  H.      Use  of  Philosophy 
Streeter,  B.  H.     Adventure 
POETRY    AND    DRAMA. 

Bridges,  R.     Testament  of  Beauty 

Campbell,  Roy.     Adamstor 

Greene,  Robert.      James  the  Fourth 

Masefield,  J.     Dauber 

Massimger,  P.     A  New  Way  to  Pay  Old  Debts 

Shaw,  G.  B.     C-esar  and  Cleopatra 

Tchehov,  A.     Uncle  Vanya  

POLITICAL    AND    SOCIAL    SCIENCE. 
Inge,  W.  R.     England 
Laski,  H.     Communism    ... 

Purse,  Ben.     British  Blind  

PSYCHOLOGY. 

Thouless,  R.  H.     Control  of  the  Mind 

THEOLOGY    AND    RELIGIONS. 

Glover,  T.  R.      Influence  of  Christ  in  the  Ancient 

World       

Johnson,   Vernon   (Father  Vernon).     One  Lord 

One  Faith  

Levine,  E.     Judaism 

NATIONAL    LIBRARY    FOR    THE     BLIND. 

ADDITIONS. 

FICTION.  I 

Barnes-Grundy,  Mabel.    Marguerite's  Wonderful 

Year 

*Burke,    Thomas.      Short    Stories   of   Limehouse 

Nights 
Chambers,  R.  W.     Beating  Wings 
Crompton,  Richmal.      Just — William     ... 
Delafield,  E.  M.     Women  are  like  that.     Short 

Stories 
Farjeon,  J.J.      The  5.18  Mystery 
Ferber,  Edna.     Fanny  Herself    ... 
Footner,  H.     Doctor  who  held  hands    ... 
France,  Anatole.     Crainquebille,  Putois,  Riquet 
and  Other  Tales 


Gorell,  l.oril.     Devouring  Fire    ...         ...         ...       5 

Green,  A.  K.      House  of  the  Whispering  Pines  5 

Gregory,  J.     Judith  of  Blue  Lake  Branch         ...        4 
Irwin,  Margaret.     Knock  four  times      ...  ...        5 

Macdonald,  George.      David  Elginbrod  ...        8 

Maurois,  A.      Whatever  Gods  may  be    ...  ...        3 

Sidgwick,  Mrs.  A.     Come-by-chance       ...  ...        4 

Temple-Ellis,  N.  A.     The  Inconsistent  Villains  5 

Tomlinson,  II.  M.      Illusion:    1915         1 

Yates,  Dornford.    And  Five  were  Foolish.    Short 
Stories      ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...        5 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Brierly,  J.  L.     Law  of  Nations  ;    Introduction  to 
the  International  Law  of  Peace  ...  ...        3 

Dallas,  H.  A.     Victory  that  overcometh  ...        2 

Duffy,    T.    G.     Let's   Go  !     (Mission  in  Central 

Africa)      ...  ...  ...  ...        7 

Elton,  Oliver.     C.  E.  Montague  ...  ...  ...       5 

Foligno,  C.     Dante.     (Benn's  Sixpenny  Library)        1 
Freeman,  J.    Herman  Melville.     (English  Men  of 

Letters) 3 

f Graham,  Stephen.     Gentle  Art  of  Tramping    ...       2 
Hammond,    J.    L.    and    B.      Village    Labourer 

(1760-1832)  (E.  W.  Austin  Memorial)  ...        8 

Jeans,  Sir  J.  H.     Eos  ;    or  the  Wider  Aspects  of 

Cosmogony.      (Truman-Wood  Lecture  1928)  1 

King-Hall,  Stephen.    Hilary  Growing  Up.  (E.  W. 
Austin  Memorial  ...  ...  ...  ...        3 

Lodge,  Sir  Oliver.     Phantom  Walls        ...  ...        2 

y  Plutarch's    Lives — Selections.         Trans.    Sir    J. 

North       4 

Powell,  A.  E.     The  After-death  Life      2 

Robertson,  Rev.  A.    Mussolini  and  the  new  Italy       2 
Holland,     R.       Beethoven.       (E.     W.     Austin 
Memorial)  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...        3 

Secrett,  T.     Twenty-five  Years  with  Ear]  Haig.       3 
Studdert-Kennedy,  G.  A.,  by  "  His  Friends."  ...        2 
Weigall,  A.     Wanderings  in  Roman  Britain     ...       4 
Wilkinson,  W.     Vagabonds  and  Puppets  ...       3 

Woolley,   C.   L.      Ur  of  the  Chaldees.      (E.   W. 
Austin  Memorial)  ...  ...  ...  ...        2 

JUVENILE. 

Brazil,  Angela.     Girls  of  St.  Cyprian's  ...  ...        4 

Brazil,  Angela.     Manor  House  School    ...  ...        3 

Coolidge,  Susan.     What  Katy  did  next  ...        3 

GRADE  I. 

Montgomery,  L.  M.      Kilmeny  of  the  Orchard.  3 

Pitt,  Frances.     Moses,  my  Otter  ...  ...        2 

Steedman,    Amy.      Water-babies    told    to    the 
Children  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...        2 

Wallace,  Edgar.     The  Terror       ...  ...  ...        2 

FOREIGN. 

Bernard,  T.     Monsieur  Codomat  ...  ...        1 

Hugo,  V.      Ruy  Bias — Drame      ...  ...  ...        1 

Renard.  J.     Poil-de-Carotte         1 

MOON. 

Emery,  S.     House  that  Whispered         ...  ...        5 

Lock,  W.  J.     Simon  the  Jester  ...  ...  ...        7 

*  Produced  by  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind. 
f  Presented  bv  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind. 
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THE    STATE    AND    CHARITABLE 
ENDOWMENTS. 

By  BEN  PURSE. 
I. 

THERE  are  few  subjects  which  offer  greater  attraction  to  the  social  reformer  and 
to  the  economist  than  this.  In  many  ways,  if  we  could  clearly  visualise  the 
course  of  procedure  to  be  adopted  in  bringing  about  much  needed  reform  in 
charity  administration,  we  would  thereby  be  enabled  to  set  free  resources  for 
works  of  public  utility,  education  and  the  social  services,  amply  to  compensate 
society  for  the  radical  changes  so  effected  :  but  most  of  us  are  at  heart  very 
conservative.  We  hesitate  to  interfere  with  long  established  practice,  and  we 
are  most  reluctant  by  our  actions  to  set  up  precedents.  Yet,  it  will  readily  be  conceded  thit  it 
is  only  by  breaking  away  from  the  old  order  of  things  and  by  critically  examining  the  circumstances 
with  which  we  are  surrounded  that  the  skilful  hand  of  the  reformer  can  be  made  to  exercise  the 
functions  which  the  complex  conditions  of  modern  society  are  ever  demanding  of  us. 

In  the  following  articles,  we  propose  to  examine  in  some  detail  the  basic  principles  and 
structures  upon  which  some  of  the  old  endowments  rest,  and  to  ascertain  how  far  it. may  be 
desirable  to  uproot  the  old  traditions  in  order  that  the  greatest  good  for  the  greatest  number 
may  thereby  be  promoted. 

It  must  be  understood,  however,  that  the  general  survey  of  charitable  endowments  we 
propose  to  enter  upon  is  designed  to  deal  broadly  with  this  subject  and  not  to  be  limited  within 
the  narrow  compass  of  those  investments  which  merely  refer  to  moneys  allocated  to  objects  and 
purposes  associated  with  blind  welfare  work.  Such  a  compression  would,  of  necessity,  m  rrow 
our  outlook,  and,  in  no  sense,  help  us  to  appreciate  either  the  magnitude  or  importance  of  this 
subject.  Therefore,  the  reader  is  being  invited  to  look  at  the  great  issues  involved  in  a  compre- 
hensive way,  and  to  remember  that  our  little  corner  is  by  no  means  a  vantage  ground  from  which 
to  survey  the  broad  and  important  planes  that  lie  beyond. 

Our  examination  of  the  problems  that  must  arise  will  take  us  into  the  fields  of  historical  and 
economic  research,  and  we  must,  therefore,  endeavour  to  exercise  some  little  patience  if  the 
procedure  sometimes  adopted  may  seem  to  be  rather  tedious. 

Going  back  to  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  during  the  period  1818  to  1883,  endowed 
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charities  attracted  much  attention  from  the 
legislature.  It  is  useful  and  interesting  to 
look  at  some  of  these  records  in  detail  and 
to  remember  something  of  their  origin  and 
growth.  In  the  year  1818,  the  first  of  Lord 
Brougham's  Commissions  of  Inquiry  into 
Charity  administration  was  set  up,  and  al- 
though the  results  accruing  cannot  be  said  to 
have  taken  account  of  radical  changes,  this 
Commission  did,  at  least,  set  people  thinking 
along  tolerably  correct  lines  and  may  be  said 
to  have  been  an  instrument  of  enormous 
potentialities.  Other  important  Parliament- 
ary Inquiries  followed  and  these  labours  were 
not  concluded  until  the  year  1837. 

The  first  of  the  Charitable  Trusts  Acts 
setting  up  a  permanent  Charity  Commission 
was  passed  in  1853.  Students  of  the  problem 
should  note  particularly  this  important  legis- 
lative provision.  Although  we  are  now  some- 
times disposed  to  look  upon  the  Charity  Com- 
mission as  a  somewhat  obsolete  and  archaic 
institution,  the  fact  is  that  such  an  organis- 
ation, dilettante  as  we  may  sometimes  con- 
ceive it  to  be,  is,  in  reality,  responsible  for 
redeeming  charity  administration  from  many 
besetting  sins.  It  has  preserved  a  general 
attitude  of  uprightness  and  integrity  among 
those  who  are  charged  with  the  allocation  and 
distribution  of  funds  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  sustenance  of  benevolent  objects. 

The  Endowed  Schools  Act,  1869,  which 
deals  with  obsolete  endowments,  established 
the  principle  that  the  welfare  of  the  State  was 
of  greater  importance  than  the  wishes  of  the 
founder  of  a  charitable  endowment,  and  too 
much  stress  cannot  be  laid  upon  the  affirm- 
ation of  this  important  and  far-reaching 
principle. 

It  is  not  an  uncommon  thing,  even  to-day, 
to  hear  people  express  the  opinion  that, 
because  in  the  dim  past  a  philanthropist 
bequeathed  money  for  some  specific  object, 
therefore,  the  dead  hand  must  not  be  removed 
or  the  wishes  of  the  founder  be  disregarded. 
No  greater  fallacy  could  possibly  be  imagined. 
This  impediment  has  stood  in  the  way  of 
progress  throughout  all  the  years  despite  the 
fact  that  legal  sanction  was  long  ago  given  for 
changes  to  be  effected  so  long  as  it  can  be 
shown  that  the  objects  of  the  Trust  or 
Endowments  are  being  adequately  discharged 
in  other  ways.  Indeed,  in  many  respects 
changes  in  social  life,  in  methods  of  education 
and  training,  and  in  a  thousand  and  one  other 
ways  have  tended  to  make  certain  charitable 
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bequests  of  no  avail.  The  community  would 
have  been  in  a  sorry  plight  had  it  not  been 
possible  to  apply  these  investments  to  the 
furtherance  of  kindred  objects  and  purposes 
which  would  probably  have  been  just  as 
attractive  to  the  original  donors  as  the 
specific  cases  ear-marked  by  such  founders 
for  special  consideration. 

It  is  important  that  we  should  remember 
something  of  the  legislative  sanctions  that 
have  already  been  given  in  order  that,  when- 
ever we  are  confronted  with  these  problems 
in  everyday  life,  such  action  as  we  may  take 
will  be  appropriate  to  the  subject  before  us, 
and  that  we  may  not  be  unduly  influenced  by 
the  fact  that  a  Trust  Deed  may  have  to  be 
modified  in  order  to  render  it  more  useful 
under  modern  conditions. 

In  1883  a  radical  revision  of  London 
charities  was  made,  but  it  is  regrettable  to 
state  that  the  impetus  and  inspiration  which 
guided  this  reformist  movement  seems  to  have 
been  wholly  lost.  Since  that  time  no  compre- 
hensive legislation  has  been  undertaken  ; 
whatever  has  been  accomplished  is  only  of 
importance  in-so-far  as  it  has  affirmed  a 
principle  rather  than  achieved  any  substantial 
reform. 

It  must  not  be  inferred,  however,  that  this 
loss  of  impetus  was  due  to  any  want  of  prac- 
tical support  on  the  part  of  those  who  really 
understood  the  importance  and  gravamen  of 
the  difficulties  that  lay  ahead.  Many  author- 
ities are  to  be  found  who  provided  compre- 
hensive reformists'  schemes  which,  unfor- 
tunately, have  not  been  translated  into  law. 
Such  authorities,  for  example,  as  the  late 
Lord  Chancellor  Hatherley,  Lord  Hobhouse 
(himself  one  of  the  Charity  Commissioners), 
and  a  host  of  other  equally  important  men 
learned  both  in  the  theory  and  practice  of 
the  law"? 

The  subject  has  been  treated  in  an  illumin- 
ating fashion  by  writers  such  as  T.  Hare  and 
Courtney  Kenny,  whilst  it  was  repeatedly 
discussed  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Social 
Science  Association.  As  Mr.  H.  F.  Brown, 
LL.B.,  rightly  remarks,  "  reform  was  in  the 
air,  but  it  did  not  materialise,  and  the  con- 
summation of  Lord  Brougham's  great  work 
remains  a  duty  of  the  present  day."  The 
time  for  such  reform  is  more  than  opportune. 
The  subject  is  of  far  greater  importance  than 
many  which  loom  large  on  the  political 
horizon. 

It  is  not  claimed  for  these  articles  that  they 
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can  propound  anything  new  in  the  sphere  of 
practical  administration.  The  writer  has  no 
novel  plan  to  recommend  and  no  revolutions 
to  suggest.  The  object  is  merely  to  collect 
in  readable  form  such  data  as  is  available  in 
order  that  the  student  may  have  ready  access 
to  reliable  information,  and  be  in  a  position 
to  give  chapter  and  verse  for  any  statements 
he  may  be  disposed  to  make  in  respect  of  the 
subject,  or  to  find  confirmation  for  any 
views  he  may  hold,  such  as  are  here  enun- 
ciated. 

In  his  preface  to  the  book  "  Endowed 
Charities."  Mr.  Courtney  Kenny  says  : — 

"  Even  the  philanthropist  cannot  escape  the 
operation  of  those  natural  laws  by  which  the  well- 
being  of  society  is  regulated,  but  must  submit  to 
receive  from  economical  science  the  lessons  which 
it  alone  can  teach." 

When  we  are  discussing  the  administration 
of  a  charity,  we  must  keep  clearly  in  mind  the 
differentiation  which  exists  between  acts  of 
benevolence  conferred  by  an  individual  upon 
others,  and  a  Trust  or  Foundation  Deed 
whose  operations  may  be  confined  in  per- 
petuity. For  example,  we  cannot  for  a 
moment  compare  a  gift  made  to  a  neighbour 
to  tide  over  a  temporary  difficulty  with  a  gift 
that  is  conferred  by  a  Trustee  upon  an 
individual  or  a  number  of  individuals  who 
comply  with  certain  requirements  or  condi- 
tions specified  by  such  a  Trustee. 

For  our  purposes  we  are  concerned,  not  so 
much  with  the  actions  of  individuals,  as  with 
the  application  of  large  bequests  made  for  the 
fulfilment  of  their  objects  or  provided  for 
objects  that,  by  reason  of  social  legislation, 
have  ceased  to  attract  or  to  be  necessary.  It 
will  be  obvious,  therefore,  that  certain 
measures  are  necessary  in  order  to  secure  the 
proper  application  of  bequests  for  public 
purposes,  which  supervision  would  not  be  at 
all  practicable  where  private  gifts  are  bestow- 
ed. Gifts  designed  to  confer  advantages 
upon  the  public  have  generally  some  sem- 
blance of  meritoriousness  which  appears  to 
justify  their  continuity,  but  this  point  of  view 
can  hardly  prevail  where  mere  private  or 
personal  gifts  are  involved. 

There  are,  of  course,  certain  exceptions  to 
such  a  point  of  view,  where,  for  example, 
gifts  of  money  are  made  for  the  reduction  of 
the  national  debt  or  for  some  equally  fluid 
form  of  benefit.  The  advantage  to  the  indi- 
vidual is  so  microscopical  as  to  be  well  nigh 
non-existent,  and  even  if  a  larger  view  is 
taken,  the  general  relief  to  the  public  is  so 


indirect  as  to  make  no  appreciable  impression 
in  the  reduction  of  a  gigantic  liability. 

Though  it  may  be  necessary  later  to  deal 
with  individual  charities,  the  present  purpose 
is  to  see  how  far  endowed  charities  require 
supervision  and  direction,  and  to  indicate  in 
some  degree  at  least  what  local  changes,  if 
any,  are  necessary  in  order  that  such  bequests 
may  be  made  to  confer  the  maximum  advan- 
tages upon  the  community.  It  will  be  useful 
in  this  connection  to  again  quote  Mr.  Court- 
ney Kenny  : — 

"  In  almost  all  cases,  a  public  gift  has  at  least 
the  semblance  of  a  public  benefit,  and  its  donor  is 
regarded  by  the  majority  of  mankind  with  the 
reverence  due  to  a  pious  founder.  This  attribute 
of  meritoriousness  again  demands  the  attention  of 
the  jurist.  The  desire  of  public  applause,  therefore, 
is  of  divine  favour.  The  impulse  of  benevolent 
zeal  may  bind  the  founder  in  primarily  common- 
place obligations.  As  there  is  this  special  hazard 
of  his  being  generous  before  he  is  just,  the  law  may 
have  to  supply  peculiar  and  anomalous  means  for 
limiting  his  generosity.  Some  measure  of  restric- 
tion is  needed — at  any  rate  in  certain  stages  of  a 
nation's  spiritual  development — in  the  case  of 
property  devoted  to  perpetual  public  uses,  which 
is  unnecessary  for  private  property." 

A  charitable  foundation  is  surely  intended 
to  escape  the  fate  of  all  other  forms  of  benevo- 
lent activity,  but  it  will  be  obvious  that  no 
donor  can  be  expected  to  possess  such 
prescience  as  will  enable  him  to  determine 
with  accuracy  what  social  changes  are  likely 
to  arise  in  the  community  over  centuries, 
and,  therefore,  it  becomes  essential  that  the 
law  should  step  in  and  make  such  re-adjust- 
ments as  are  obviously  necessary  in  order 
that  the  Trust  or  Benefice  may  be  so  operated 
as  to  confer  the  greatest  advantages,  and  to 
encourage  and  stimulate  those  objects  which 
may  seem  to  be  as  nearly  allied  as  possible  to 
the  wishes  and  impulses  of  the  person  or 
persons  by  whom  such  bequests  were  made. 
It  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that  such 
re-adjustments  have  frequently  been  made, 
though  within  recent  years  there  has  been  no 
serious  disposition  to  interfere  substantially 
in  this  direction. 

One  of  the  greatest  innovations  in  this 
direction  was  made  with  the  disestablishment 
and  the  disendowment  of  the  Irish  Church, 
when  it  was  determined  to  appropriate  a 
large  proportion  of  available  money  to  the 
sustenance  of  objects,  such  as  the  develop- 
ment of  educational  facilities  and  the  en- 
couragement of  various  social  services  though 
it  may  be  true  that  the  hereditaments  be- 
queathed to  that  church  may  not  have  been 
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intended  to  be  applied  in  the  way  indicated. 
Still,  the  decision  of  the  law  was  secured  in 
order  that  such  an  application  of  the  funds 
might  be  made,  and  it  is  reasonable  to  say 
that  in  this  way  the  wishes  of  the  original 
Trustees  were  largely  met,  because  the 
objects  and  purposes  for  which  the  endow- 
ments were  made  had  so  changed  as  to  be  no 
longer  capable  of  application. 

The  kindred  objects  requiring  financial 
support  were  held  to  be  the  purposes  upon 
which  the  legitimate  expenditure  of  these 
moneys  could  properly  be  made,  and  in  this 
way  benefactions  were  made  to  confer 
inestimable  advantages  upon  the  community, 
whilst  the  capital  sums  remained  largely 
definite  Trusts  yielding  an  interest  to  be 
applied  in  perpetuity. 

The  total  number  of  Orders  for  sale  of 
charitable  land  in  the  76  years,  1854-1929, 
has  been  26,265,  and  the  purchase  money  has 
amounted  to  £26,992,842  in  cash,  besides 
£215,196  of  stock. 

"  Indefiniteness,  meritoriousness,  perpetuity — 
these  then  are  the  three  peculiarities  which  make 
public  endowments  require  a  correspondingly 
peculiar  treatment  at  the  hands  of  the  legislator. 
Supervision,  restriction,  revision — these  are  the 
precautions  which  the  three  respectively  render 
necessary." 

To  discuss  in  detail  the  many  reasons  for 
taking  each  of  these  precautions  or  courses  of 


action  is  primarily  the  task  before  us  in  these 
articles,  but  there  is  much  to  do  in  order  to 
clear  away  misconceptions  and  ambiguities 
before  entering  upon  the  main  thesis,  and  we 
have  to  ask  ourselves  the  very  natural  and 
obvious  question  as  to  whether  the  law  is 
justified  in  permitting  public  gifts  to  be  made 
at  all  ?  This  is  not  a  question  which  can  be 
so  easily  answered  as  some  sociologists  appear 
to  imagine.  There  are  deep-rooted,  under- 
lying considerations  in  this  connection  that 
must  be  examined  before  we  hurriedly  make 
up  our  minds  and  before  we  can  express  a 
definite  point  of  view.  The  change  in  per- 
petuity, though  neither  essential  nor  peculiar 
to  public  gifts,  is,  nevertheless,  the  most 
salient  and  most  important  of  their  ordinary 
attributes. 

It  is  the  source  of  a  great  paradox  which 
lies  at  the  root  of  the  theory  of  charitable 
foundations.  A  paradox  so  strange  that 
centuries  of  painful  experience  have  been 
necessary  to  enable  statesmen  and  philan- 
thropists to  realise  its  truth. 

An  eminent  writer  has  put  the  matter  so 
concisely  that  the  sentence  is  worth  while 
quoting  : — 

"That  paradox  is  this:  that  whilst  charity 
tends  to  do  good,  perpetual  charities  tend  to  do 
evil.  Too  often  misdirected  by  their  founder, 
misconducted  by  their  administrators,  they  bless 
neither  him  that  gives  nor  him  that  takes." 


{To  be  continued.) 

A  FAMOUS  BLIND  HYMN-WRITER 

We  have  received  a  most  interesting  article  on  the  life  and  work  of  Miss  Fanny 

Crosby  from  Mr.  L.  Rodenberg  of  the  Illinois  School  for  the  Blind  ;  unfortunately 

it  is  too  long  to  reprint  in  full,  but  an  abridgement  is  given  below. 


FRANCES  Jane  Crosby  was  born 
in  a  little  one-storey  home  in 
Putnam  County,  New  York,  on 
March  24th,  1820.  Her  family 
was  of  sturdy  New  England 
stock  ;  her  grandfather  had 
fought  in  the  Revolution,  and 
her  more  distant  forbears  had  helped  to 
found  Harvard  College. 

She  was  only  six  weeks  old  when  she  lost 
her  sight,  but  she  was  fortunate  in  having 
relatives  with  character  and  intelligence,  and 
was  specially  indebted  to  her  grandmother's 
care.  Together  they  would  spend  hours  in 
the  fields  and  woodlands,  and  to  these  vivid 
childhood  experiences  Fanny  owed  what 
appears  to  have  been  a  normal  comprehension 
of  visible  things.    She  made  her  first  extensive 
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excursion  into  the  wonderful  world  when,  at 
the  age  of  five,  she  was  taken  through  moun- 
tains and  by  rivers  to  the  great  city  of  New 
York. 

In  her  early  days  she  was  read  to  a  great  deal 
from  the  Bible,  and  her  unusual  memory 
early  showed  itself  as  she  committed  long 
portions  of  the  text  to  memory.  She  attended 
school  to  listen  to  readings  and  recitations, 
learned  to  use  her  needle,  and  romped  about 
like  her  playmates,  climbing  fences,  riding  on 
horseback,  and  playing  with  pets.  She  loved 
poetry  and  wrote  her  first  lines  at  the  age  of 
eight. 

Just  three  weeks  before  her  fifteenth 
birthday  she  made  her  second  journey  to 
New  York,  this  time  to  enter  a  new  school, 
the    New    York    Institution    for    the    Blind, 
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whose  Superintendent,  Dr.  Russ,  had  recently 
been  one  of  the  knights-errant  of  liberty  to 
fight  in  the  cause  of  the  oppressed  Greeks. 
Lessons  were  given  to  the  blind  students  by 
reading  and  lectures,  for  this  was  fifteen  years 
before  the  Braille  system  was  recognised  and 
thirty  years  before  the  invention  of  New 
York  point. 

As  the  days  passed,  more  and  more  did 
Fanny  appreciate  and  absorb  the"  best  in 
literature,  and  more  and  more  did  her  gift 
for  verse-making  assert  itself,  even  though 
she  did  not  receive  much  encouragement 
from  the  Principal  of  the  Institution,  who 
told  her  that  verse-making  was  a  "  prevailing 
distraction  among  young  students  "  and  that 
she  must  think  of  her  general  instruction. 
It  was  not  till  a  famous  phrenologist  examined 
the  pupils  and  directed  that  she  should  be 
given  every  encouragement  that  her  talent 
was  recognised  by  the  authorities  as  worthy 
of  serious  development. 

At  the  age  of  22,  she  was  appointed  one  of 
the  teachers  of  the  Institution,  to  give 
instruction  in  rhetoric  and  history.  She  loved 
young  people,  with  whom  she  had  a  quick 
and  understanding  sympathy,  and  her  influ- 
ence has  been  gratefully  testified  by  those 
whom  she  taught.  In  addition,  since  she  had 
personality  and  charm,  she  was  often  chosen 
to  take  distinguished  visitors  round  the 
Institution,  and  so  met  Jenny  Lind,  James 
Polk,  General  Scott,  William  Cullen  Bryant, 
and  Horace  Greely  ;  the  last-named  invited 
her  to  write  verse  for  his  paper  The  Tribune. 

In  1843,  when  she  was  one  of  a  small  party 
of  pupils  and  teachers  sent  through  the  state 
of  New  York  to  make  the  work  of  the 
Institution  known  through  lectures,  she  met 
the  newly-blinded  Alexander  van  Alstyne, 
whose  mother  asked  that  he  might  be  accepted 
as  a  student  at  the  Institution  ;  he  was  a 
young  man  of  charm  and  talent,  and  in  due 
course  became  a  very  successful  teacher  of 
music  and  organist  in  one  of  the  New  York 
churches.  His  friendship  with  Miss  Crosby 
deepened  into  love,  and  in  1858  they  were 
married.  Some  years  earlier  a  terrible  plague 
of  cholera  reached  New  York  and  claimed 
thousands  of  lives,  but  though  Fanny  helped 
to  care  for  the  sick  in  the  Institution  she 
escaped  the  ravages  of  the  disease. 

All  this  time  her  spiritual  and  artistic 
powers  were  gradually  maturing,  and  she  was 
being  "  led,  little  by  little  towards  her  work  "  ; 
in  1864  she  met  W.  Bradbury,  a  well-known 


composer  of  hymn-tunes,  and  wrote  her  first 
hymn  "  We  are  going,"  at  his  request  ;  in 
the  same  year  she  wrote  the  first  of  her  hymns 
to  receive  world  wide  favour — "  Pass  me  not, 
O  gentle  Saviour."  Four  years  later,  she 
wrote  another  of  her  best  known  hymns 
"  Safe  in  the  arms  of  Jesus,"  which  was 
rapidly  followed  by  many  others,  often 
written  in  collaboration  with  other  well-known 
song  writers  such  as  Ira  Sankey,  Dr.  Sherwin, 
and  Dr.  Lowry. 

Her  memory  was  one  of  her  greatest  gifts, 
and  she  seems  not  to  have  used  embossed 
print,  but  to  have  relied  upon  her  memory  to 
work  out  and  record  her  verse.  Her  accom- 
plishments in  actual  music  were  of  the  practi- 
cal kind,  and  she  would  frequently  improvise 
on  a  melody  at  the  piano,  when  a  theme  had 
been  given  her  for  words. 

One  publishing  company  alone  published 
5,500  of  her  hymns,  and  in  her  most  prolific 
years  so  many  of  her  hymns  were  to  be  found 
within  the  covers  of  a  single  hymnal  that 
various  pseudonyms  were  necessary  ;  we  are 
told  that  she  employed  upwards  of  a  hundred 
of  these. 

In  1897,  when  she  was  77,  a  collection  of 
her  best  works  was  published  under  the 
title  "  Bells  at  Evening,"  and  in  1906  she 
wrote  a  remarkable  autobiography  "  Mem- 
ories of  Eighty  Years  "  ;  in  it  she  writes  : 
"  At  eighty-three  I  am  content  with  what  I 
know  of  life  through  the  four  senses  I  possess, 
which  are  practically  unimpaired." 

She  seems  to  have  considered  her  blindness 
of  advantage  to  her — "  I  thank  God  for  the 
dispensation  ...  I  might  not  have  sung 
hymns  to  His  praise  if  I  had  been  distracted 
by  the  beautiful  things  about  me." 

We  are  apt  to  think  of  Fanny  Crosby  as  she 
was  seen  in  advanced  age,  small  of  stature, 
somewhat  wrinkled  and  bent,  seated  in  her 
chair  interviewing  visitors,  and  quite  likely 
to  be  knitting  wash-rags  for  her  friends  .  .  . 
We  hear  her  discussing  philosophy,  religion, 
or  the  times,  and  we  feel  as  one  of  her 
biographers  put  it  "  in  the  presence  of  one  of 
the  greatest  women  of  the  age." 

On  the  evening  of  February  nth,  1915, 
when  she  was  almost  95  years  of  age,  she 
dictated  a  letter  to  cheer  a  bereaved  friend, 
including  a  poem  which  she  recalled  perfectly. 
Before  the  following  dawn  she  had  passed 
quietly  away.  "  Fanny  wrote  for  the  hearts 
of  the  people  and  she  wrote  even  better  than 
she  knew  " — said  one  of  her  friends. 
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New  Headmaster  for  Exeter  School  for  the  Blind. 

Mr.  Stanley  G.  Prince,  A.C.P.,  M.R.S.T.,  Headmaster  of  the  School  for  the  Blind, 
Preston,  has  been  offered  and  has  accepted  the  position  of  Headmaster  of  the  West  of 
England  School  for  the  Blind,  Exeter,  and  will  begin  his  duties  in  November. 

Gold  Medal  for  London  Association's  Wicker  Exhibit. 

At  a  recent  Exhibition  organised  by  the  London  Gardens  Guild  at  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Hall,  Westminster,  the  highest  award  (Gold  Medal)  in  the  Sundries  Section 
was  awarded  to  the  London  Association  for  the  Blind,  for  its  exhibit  of  wicker  garden 
requisites. 

Postponement  of  Manchester  Braille  Reading  Competition. 

The  Annual  Braille  Reading  Competition  which  is  usually  held  in  November  at  the 
Northern  Branch  of  the  National  Library  for  the  Blind,  Manchester,  has  to  be  postponed 
until  the  Spring.  Owing  to  the  congested  state  of  the  building  it  will  not  be  possible 
to  hold  the  Competition  at  the  Library  but  accommodation  is  being  arranged  elsewhere. 

Profits  from  Royal  Record. 

The  British  "  Wireless  for  the  Blind  "  fund  has  received  a  cheque  for  £252  in  respect 
of  royalties  on  the  sales  of  a  gramophone  record  of  the  speech  delivered  by  the  King  at 
the  opening  of  the  Naval  Conference. 

When  His  Majesty  heard  the  record  he  expressed  a  wish  that  all  profits  from  the 
sale  should  be  handed  to  the  fund. 

Bristol  Hostel  opened  by  the  Duchess  of  Beaufort. 

The  Duchess  of  Beaufort  opened  on  September  30th,  at  Southmead  House,  Westbury- 
on-Trym,  a  hostel  which  is  tenanted  by  12  blind  young  men. 

The  hostel  is  in  connection  with  the  Royal  School  for  the  Blind,  and  has  been 
inaugurated  for  boys  in  training  so  that  they  may  have  home  life  after  the  day's  work  is 
over.     The  hostel  was  dedicated  by  the  Bishop  of  Malmesbury. 

Free  Postage  on  Books  and  Apparatus  supplied  by  the  National  Institute. 

The  Council  of  the  National  Institute  has  decided  to  pay  cost  of  postage  on  all  its 
embossed  books,  music,  Braille  paper,  apparatus,  and  appliances  supplied  to  the  blind 
resident  in  any  part  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

As  most  of  our  readers  know  the  Institute  already  supplies  its  embossed  publications 
at  one-third  or  one-fourth  the  cost  of  production.  This  further  concession,  it  is  estimated, 
will  amount  in  value  to  at  least  ^00  per  annum. 

Winter  Programme  of  Sports  Club  for  the  Blind. 

The  programme  of  the  Sports  Club  for  the  Blind  from  October,  1930,  to 
March  31st,  1931,  is  as  follows  : — 

Rowing  practices  on  the  Regents  Park  Lake  will  take  place  each  Saturday  from 
October  4th  to  March  28th  (excluding  December  20th  and  27th)  at  a  cost  of  6d.  per  hour. 

Swimming  practices  will  continue  at  the  Marylebone  Baths  on  Tuesday  Evenings 
from  8.45  to  9.45  p.m.  until  December  16th,  at  a  cost  of  6d. 

Club  Nights  will  be  held  on  Tuesday  Evenings  from  October  7th  until  March  31st 
(excluding  December  23rd  and  30th  and  January  6th).  A  room  at  the  National  Institute 
will  be  available  from  6.30  till  9  p.m.  for  draughts,  chess  and  cards. 

Dancing  classes  will  be  held  at  the  National  Institute  also  on  Tuesday  Evenings 
from  6.30  to  7.45,  at  a  cost  of  6d.  per  class.  The  classes  will  be  taken  by  Miss  Robertson. 
a  fully  qualified  dancing  teacher,  assisted  by  other  trained  instructresses. 

The  Membership  fee  of  2s.  6d.  per  annum  covers  all  activities.  The  Club  is  open 
to  people  with  sight,  particularly  those  who  are  willing  to  act  as  guides  and  assist  in  other 
ways.  Those  interested  who  are  unable  to  take  part  actively  are  invited  to  become 
Honorary  Members,  the  minimum  subscription  being  2s.  6d.  per  annum.  All  com- 
munications should  be  addressed  to  Lt.-Col.  F.  D.  Henslowe,  Hon.  Secretary,  Sports 
Club  for  the  Blind,  224,  Great  Portland  Street,  W.i. 
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M.P.  Sings  to  the  Blind. 

Alderman  William  Jenkins  M.P.,  visited  the  Bridgend  Blind  Institution  last  month, 
and  presented  two  pupils  with  certificates  and  money  prizes  which  they  had  won  in 
handicrafts  at  the  National  Eisteddfod  at  Llanelly.  He  said  he  was  glad  the  children 
were  playing  their  part  in  displaying  the  national  spirit.  He  subsequently  sang  to  the 
children  in  Welsh,  and  the  choir  gave  items  in  Welsh. 

Sales  Up  in  Sunderland  in  Spite  of  Trade  Depression. 

In  spite  of  trade  depression  and  keen  competition  throughout  the  district  during 
this  year,  the  Trading  Department  of  the  Sunderland  and  Durham  County  Incorporated 
Royal  Institution  for  the  Blind  is  able  to  report  that  sales  have  increased.  The  sales 
for  the  year  reviewed  in  the  <;th  Annual  Report,  amounted  to  £11,007  as  compared  with 
£9,126  in  the  previous  year,  while  the  loss  in  the  trading  account  was  reduced  from 
£952  to  £526.     This  result,  in  view  of  the  conditions,  is  excellent. 

New  Training  Centre  for  Newcastle  Blind. 

After  a  conference  with  a  Ministry  of  Health  Inspector,  last  month,  the  Newcastle 
Blind  Persons  Act  Committee  made  a  survey  of  several  sites  in  the  Benwell  Dene  area 
for  the  contemplated  new  workshops,  where  it  is  hoped  to  co-ordinate  the  work  of 
instructing  and  employing  the  sightless  people  of  the  district. 

The  proposed  premises  are  expected  to  cost  more  than  £30,000. 

At  present  workshop  accommodation  for  blind  persons  is  available  for  only  about 
50  workers,  whereas  it  is  estimated  that,  in  the  near  future,  the  Committee  will  be 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  training  and  finding  employment  for  fully  120. 

Blind  Masseur's  £200  Thank-Offering. 

Ten  years  ago  a  man  completed  his  training  at  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind 
as  a  masseur,  and  he  determined  to  put  aside  part  of  what  he  earned. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  month,  he  took  a  cardboard  box  containing  £200  in  Treasury 
notes  to  the  office  of  the  Institute, and  presented  £100  to  the  Massage  Department  of 
the  Institute  and  £100  to  the  Association  of  Certificated  Blind  Masseurs. 

"  When  I  started  to  earn  my  living,"  he  said,  "  I  made  up  my  mind  that  the 
Institute  that  had  done  so  much  for  me  would  benefit  as  far  as  I  could  afford. 

"  Later  on  I  married  the  most  wonderful  woman  in  the  world,  and  she  has  been 
heart  and  soul  with  me  in  this  idea  of  mine. 

"  Whenever  we  have  had  anything  to  spare  we  have  put  it  into  this  cardboard  box, 
and  as  the  amount  has  now  reached  two  hundred  pounds,  we  both  think  that  the  money 
should  be  handed  over." 

Royal  Normal  College  Reunion. 

Reunions  are  rare  events  at  the  Royal  Normal  College,  none  having  been  held 
between  1912,  and  that  held  this  year  from  July  30th  to  August  2nd.  It  was  a  marked 
success  in  every  way,  and  there  was  a  splendid  attendance. 

A  most  interesting  programme  included  songs,  pianoforte  recitals  and  organ  solos, 
while  Father  Jackson's  account  of  his  work  in  Burma  was  of  great  interest. 

Nothing  gave  greater  pleasure  to  those  assembled  than  the  fine  address  of  Lady 
Campbell  on  Institutions  for  the  Blind  in  America  ;  though  Lady  Campbell  is  in  her 
eighty-first  year  she  had  come  over  from  America  alone,  and  it  was  a  great  satisfaction 
to  those  who  had  known  her  in  old  days  to  meet  her  once  more. 

It  has  been  decided  to  start  a  Francis  Campbell  Memorial  Fund,  full  details  of 
which  will  be  given  later.  The  Royal  Normal  College  Students  Guild  has  been  re-started 
with  Mr.  A.  G.  Whitton,  Royal  Institution  for  the  Blind,  Birmingham,  as  Secretary, 
and  Mr.  R.  T.  Stephenson,  8,  St.  Stephen's  Square,  W.  2,  as  Treasurer.  The  subscription 
is  2s.  6d.  and  already  112  members  have  enrolled. 

The  College  issued  the  first  number  of  a  new  letter-press  magazine  in  July,  to  be 
devoted  to  current  events  ;  it  will  be  issued  three  times  a  year  at  2s.  The  Editor  is 
Mr.  Symes,  15,  Bedwardine  Road,  Upper  Norwood,  S.E.19. 

Mrs.  Campbell  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  success  of  the  Reunion  and  the  informality 
and  freedom  that  marked  it,  as  well  as  upon  the  interesting  programme  provided. 
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THE  HULL   AND   EAST  RIDING 
INSTITUTE  FOR   THE  BLIND. 


SPACE  does  not  permit  in  this  article 
of  a  detailed  description  of  the 
history  and  growth  of  the  Institute. 
It  is,  however,  interesting  to  note 
that  it  was  originally  commenced 
as  a  Branch  of  the  London 
Society  for  Teaching  the  Blind. 
In  1863  Mr.  Akester,  a  prominent  local 
chemist,  had  a  friend  named  Moon  (probably 
the  late  Dr.  Moon's  father)  visiting  from 
London  who  so  impressed  him  with  the 
enormous  benefits  the  blind  were  deriving 
from  the  London  Society,  that  inspired  with 
enthusiasm  for  the  Hull  blind,  together  they 
interviewed  Alderman  C.  R.  Lambert  (who 
was  blind)  and  through  his  instrumentality 
a  Hull  Branch  of  this  Society  was  commenced. 
The  cost  of  a  Home  Visitor  for  12  months  was 
met  by  the  parent  Society.  In  the  meantime 
an  influential  local  Committee  was  formed 
and  in  1864  the  Hull  Blind  Institution  was 
established  on  a  satisfactory  basis. 

During  the  years  which  followed,  the 
condition  of  the  blind  in  Hull  steadily 
improved.  In  1919  the  Workshops  and  Home 
for  Blind  Women,  which  were  then  situated 
near  the  Centre  of  the  city,  had  become 
totally  inadequate.  Although  at  the  time  the 
invested  funds  of  the  Institute  were  only 
£7,000,  a  bold  policy  was  adopted  by  the 
Committee.  A  large  and  beautiful  residence, 
"  Beech  Holme,"  standing  in  its  own  grounds 
of  3I  acres,  was  purchased  and  altered  to 
meet  the  needs  of  a  Home  for  Blind  Women. 
Large  Workshops  were  erected  and  equipped 
at  a  total  cost  of  £28,000.  This  large  sum 
was  raised  between  the  years  1919-1924. 
Since  then  two  extensions  have  been  made  to 
the  Workshops  which  now  cover  about  one- 
third  of  the  site,  so  that  ample  space  for 
future  development  is  available. 

As  its  name  implies,  the  Institute  is  respon- 
sible for  the  care  of  the  blind  in  the  East 
Riding  of  Yorkshire  and  the  City  of  Hull — or 
more  exactly,  Kingston-upon-Hull.  There 
are  750  blind  persons  in  this  area  and  it  is 
hoped  that  a  brief  description  of  the  Institute's 
activities  will  prove  of  interest. 

Hull  is  proud  of  the  fact  that  it  was  the 
first  town  in  the  country  to  make  up  the 
income  of  the  indigent  blind  to  25s.  per  week. 


The  Corporation  recently  has  gone  a  step 
further  by  increasing  the  amount  to  27s.  6d. 
The  investigation  of  every  case  and  the 
distribution  of  the  money  every  week  under 
the  Corporation  Scheme  is  undertaken  by  the 
Institution.  The  cost  of  this  Scheme  last 
year  was  £11,424.  The  East  Riding  County 
Council  have  not  adopted  the  Hull  Corpor- 
ation Scheme  but  grants  are  made  to  neces- 
sitous cases.  In  addition  assistance  is  pro- 
vided from  the  Institute's  own  funds. 

The  Institute  has  a  staff  of  five  fully 
qualified  Home  Teachers — three  blind  and 
two  sighted.  Four  are  employed  in  the  Hull 
area  and  one  in  the  East  Riding  and  enable 
the  Institute  to  keep  in  constant  touch  with 
the  blind.  In  connection  with  its  Home 
Teaching  department,  the  Institute  has  a 
Library  containing  800  volumes.  A  regular 
supply  of  literature  is  also  obtained  from  the 
National  Lending  Library  and  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind. 

The  social  side  of  the  work  is  not  neglected. 
Two  years  ago,  as  an  experiment,  premises 
were  rented  near  the  centre  of  the  City  for 
the  purpose  of  forming  a  Social  Club  for 
Blind  Men.  During  the  Winter  months  the 
Club  is  open  all  day  and  a  large  number  of 
blind  men  attend  regularly.  A  piano  and 
gramophone  help  to  cheer  them  up.  A 
weekly  concert  is  also  arranged  by  one  of  the 
Home  Teachers.  On  this  occasion  blind 
women  are  also  invited  to  share  the  pleasure. 
The  experience  gained  has  induced  the 
Committee  to  sanction  the  opening  of  a 
Social  Centre  at  the  Institute  on  a  much 
larger  scale.  Every  facility  for  recreation  and 
for  the  teaching  of  various  handicrafts  will  be 
provided.  In  addition  it  is  hoped  to  introduce 
gardening  as  a  pastime  occupation,  a  suggest- 
ion which  has  been  enthusiastically  received 
by  the  blind.  Other  projects  under  consider- 
ation are  the  establishment  of  a  Savings  Bank 
to  encourage  thrift  and  the  formation  of  a 
Clothing  Club. 

One  of  the  Red  Letter  Days  for  the  blind 
of  Hull  is  the  annual  Summer  Outing.  On 
the  last  two  occasions  Bridlington  has  been 
the  place  visited.  Each  blind  person  (with 
the  exception  of  workshop  employees)  is 
allowed   a  guide,  and   to   convey   this   large 
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party  a  special  train  is  required.  The  day's 
entertainment  includes  an  hour's  drive  or  one 
hour's  sail,  a  meat  tea,  and  free  admission  to 
the  Spa,  which  is  always  kindly  granted  by  the 
Bridlington  Corporation. 

At  Christmas  time  a  gift  of  ios.  is  given  to 
each  blind  person  and  a  distribution  of  fruit 
and  vegetables  is  made.  The  Hull  Corpor- 
ation was  one  of  the  first  to  grant  free  tram 
rides  to  the  blind — this  was  in  191 1.  A  free 
pass  to  the  Corporation  Baths  is  another 
concession  granted  by  the  Corporation. 

The  Institute  is  certified  by  the  Board  of 
Education  as  a  Training  Centre  for  the  adult 
blind  and  the  training  fee  authorised  is  £35 
per  annum.  The  subjects  taught  at  the 
Institute  include  Machine  Knitting,  Brush 
making,  Basket  making,  Cane  Furniture 
making,  Boot  Repairing,  Cane  and  Rush 
Seating,  Mat  making  and  Ships  Fender 
making.  At  the  present  time  there  are  26 
Trainees  under  instruction.  The  majority 
are  sent  either  by  the  Hull  Education 
Committee  or  the  East  Riding  County  Council, 
but  if  there  are  vacancies  the  Institute  will 
accept  cases  from  other  parts.  Both  the 
Hull  and  the  East  Riding  Education  Com- 
mittees make  their  Trainees  a  suitable 
maintenance  allowance  during  training.  In 
the  case  of  Hull  it  is  at  the  rate  of  jd.  per  hour. 
Considerable  importance  is  attached  to  this 
section  of  the  Institute's  work  as  it  is  obvious 
that  inadequate  training  results  in  inefficient 
workers  whose  employment  must  inevitably 
tend  to  increase  the  loss  on  the  trading 
department.  Great  care  is  therefore  taken  in 
selecting  the  trade  for  each  trainee  and 
subsequently  their  progress  is  reviewed  at 
least  twice  a  year  by  the  Committee  in 
consultation  with  the  Manager  and  his  staff. 
If  it  is  found  after  a  period  of  training  that  the 
occupation  selected  is  unsuitable,  a  change  is 
made.  This  system  ensures  as  far  as  possible 
the  production  of  self-reliant,  efficient  and 
enterprising  workmen.  The  period  of  training 
varies  from  six  months  in  the  Mat  Department 
to  three  years  in  the  case  of  the  other  depart- 
ments. A  trainee  is  not  allowed  to  become  a 
journeyman  until  he  has  reached  a  high 
standard  of  efficiency.  Until  recently 
trainees  were  allowed  a  percentage  of  their 
earnings  based  on  Trade  Union  rates  of  pay, 
a  system,  which  has  now  been  abolished. 
As  an  encouragement,  however,  trainees 
receive  in  addition  to  their  maintenance 
allowance   a   fixed   grant   from   the   Institute 


based  on  their  conduct  and  general  progress. 
These  grants  vary  from  2s.  6d.  per  week  to 
ios.  per  week  according  to  the  proficiency  of 
the  trainee. 

The  present  Workshops  were  erected  eight 
years  ago  and  are  up  to  date  in  every  respect. 
There  are  89  workers  employed  at  the  present 
time.  They  have  been  kept  constantly 
employed  up  to  the  present  although  in 
doing  so  large  stocks  have  been  accumulated. 
During  the  past  few  years  the  trading 
department  has  passed  through  a  very 
critical  period  and  heavy  losses  have  been 
incurred  on  this  section  of  the  work.  The 
position  was  so  serious  twelve  months  ago 
that  it  formed  the  subject  of  a  special  inquiry 
and  a  scheme  of  re-organisation  was  intro- 
duced as  a  result.  The  trade  turnover  last 
year  was  £9,525,  an  increase  of  £889  over 
any  previous  year.  In  spite  of  the  local  trade 
depression  and  severe  foreign  competition, 
trade  during  the  first  five  months  of  the 
present  financial  year  has  been  very  satis- 
factory, the  sales  showing  an  increase  of  £700 
over  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Hull  Corpor- 
ation recently  approved  a  proposal  that  50 
per  cent,  of  all  orders,  for  goods  which  are 
made  by  the  blind,  should  be  given  to  the 
Institute.  The  Institute  is  allowed  to 
substitute  "  wire  drawn  "  for  "  machine 
made  "  Brushes  in  order  to  provide  more 
employment  for  the  blind.  The  goods  are 
charged  to  the  Corporation  at  cost  price  plus 
a  reasonable  percentage  to  cover  overhead 
charges. 

The  retail  trade  is  being  developed  and 
better  prices  are  being  obtained,  which  has 
brought  about  a  marked  improvement  in  the 
position  of  the  trading  department.  The 
Institute  has  a  Retail  Shop  in  the  centre  of 
the  City  which  is  not,  however,  supported  as 
it  should  be.  The  East  Riding  residents  have 
an  opportunity  every  year  of  patronising  the 
Institute  by  attending  their  local  village  sale 
of  goods  made  by  the  blind.  These  sales  are 
held  in  nearly  every  village  throughout  the 
East  Riding  and  the  results  are  most  encour- 
aging. The  average  amount  taken  at  each 
Sale  is  £25  which  indicates  that  the  general 
public  is  anxious  to  buy  "  blind  goods  "  if 
they  can  do  so  without  very  much  trouble. 

The  familiar  slogan  "  Eat  more  Fish  " 
seems  to  have  brought  prosperity  to  the 
fishing  industry.  Hull  has  become  the 
largest    fishing    port    in    the    country    and 
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fortunately,  Trawler  Owners  are  large  buyers 
of  baskets.  Efforts  to  secure  the  bulk  of  this 
trade  have  met  with  considerable  success  and 
in  a  recent  month  900  Fish  Landers  were 
sent  to  the  Hull  Fish  Dock.  The  making  of 
Ships  Fenders  is  another  important  local 
blind  industry.  The  Cane  Furniture  and 
Basket  Departments  have  benefited  from  an 
"  Aerograph  "  Spraying  Plant  which  has 
recently  been  installed.  This  has  enabled  the 
Institute  to  meet  the  present  demand  for 
coloured  chairs  and  baskets.  The  Plant  has 
also  proved  useful  in  renovating  old  stock. 

Improved  conditions  of  employment  for 
the  blind  have  been  introduced  during 
recent  months.  A  "  five-  day  "  working  week 
is  in  operation,  a  concession  which  is  appreci- 
ated by  the  blind.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
the  shorter  working  hours  have  benefited  the 
workers.  The  hours  of  employment  for  men 
are  from  8  to  12  and  2  to  5.30,  with  a  10 
minutes  "  break  "  during  both  morning  and 
afternoon  sessions.  The  women  work  from 
8.30  to  1  and  2  to  5  and  also  have  a  10  minutes 
"  break." 

The  "  piece  work  "  system  has  been 
abolished  except  jn  the  case  of  workers  from 
the  West  or  East  Riding.  The  Hull  workers 
are  graded  into  four  classes  and  receive  a 
standard  wage  which  varies  for  each  grade. 
In  grading  the  workers,  length  of  service, 
conduct,  quality  and  quantity  of  work  done 
over  a  given  period  were  the  determining 
factors.  The  following  standard  rates  are  in 
operation  : — 

Grade  1        ..      Men  £2     o     Women  £1    12 
»        2  ..  „        £2      4  „  £l     14 

„      3       ••        „      £2     8         „         £1    16 

,.4        ••         „      £2   12         „         £1    18 

At  intervals  re-grading  will  take  place  and 
workers  may  be  promoted  or  reduced  ac- 
cording to  the  reports  received  from  the 
Manager  and  his  staff.  It  is  found  that  this 
system  has  removed  many  of  the  hardships 
and  difficulties  which  must  inevitably  arise 
under  a  piece  work  system.  The  workers 
still  have  an  incentive  to  qualify  for  promotion 
or  to  maintain  their  position  in  the  highest 
grade,  and  as  promotion  is  also  partly 
dependent  on  good  conduct,  the  system  tends 
to  maintain  a  healthy  tone  in  the  workshops. 
Except  in  a  few  instances  the  output  has  not 
fallen    to    any    appreciable    extent    and    the 
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quality  of  work  has  certainly  improved. 
Complaints  which  were  fairly  frequent  at 
one  time  are  now  rarely  received.  In  con- 
nection with  the  workshops  there  is  a  Sick 
Club  which  is  controlled  by  the  workers 
themselves.  Sickness  Benefit  from  this 
fund  is  at  the  rate  of  10s.  per  week,  while  in 
addition  the  Institute  makes  a  similar  allow- 
ance. With  the  National  Health  Insurance 
Benefit  therefore  the  workers  are  well 
provided  for  during  periods  of  sickness.  A 
Mess  Room  is  provided  for  the  use  of  the 
workers  and  a  hot  midday  meal  can  be  ob- 
tained for  the  sum  of  yd.  The  Institute  has 
only  four  Home  Workers.  Their  rate  of 
augmentation  is  yd.  per  hour.  In  the  case 
of  pianoforte  tuners,  augmentation  is  paid 
for  time  spent  in  canvassing  which  has 
proved  a  great  encouragement  to  those 
endeavouring  to  establish  a  connection. 

The  Rockliffe  Home  for  Blind  Women 
(named  after  the  late  Dr.  Rockliffe,  who  for 
37  years  was  the  mainspring  of  work  for  the 
blind  in  Hull)  has  accommodation  for 
twenty.  The  number  of  residents  in  the 
Home  at  present  is  fourteen,  of  whom  seven 
are  employed  in  the  Workshops.  There  are 
no  rules  and  regulations,  the  Committee 
wishing  it  to  be  in  every  sense  of  the  word  a 
"  real  "  home.  Cases  are  accepted  from 
outside  the  area  embraced  by  the  Institute's 
activities  at  a  charge  of  £1  per  week. 

In  addition  to  its  other  activities,  the 
Institute  also  acts  as  the  collecting  agency 
for  the  blind  in  Hull  and  the  East  Riding. 
Of  the  nett  amount  collected,  80  per  cent,  is 
retained  for  local  work  and  20  per  cent,  is 
handed  to  the  National  Institute  for  "  nation- 
al "  work.  The  relationship  between  the 
two  organisations  is  of  the  most  friendly 
nature.  It  is  encouraging  and  perhaps  some- 
what surprising  that  in  spite  of  so  much 
unemployment  locally  and  the  large  amounts 
contributed  by  the  Hull  Corporation  for 
blind  welfare,  money  raising  efforts  are  still 
well  supported. 

In  conclusion  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
benefits  which  the  blind  enjoy  are  the  result 
of  the  splendid  co-operation  which  exists 
between  the  Institute  and  the  Local  Author- 
ities. Hull  has  endeavoured  to  prove  that  an 
efficient  voluntary  service  can  be  effectively 
amalgamated  with  a  municipal  service. 
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EXPERIMENTS    IN    PICTURES. 


HERE    are   some   psychological   problems  that    have  a  fascination   for   the  most 
unlearned  of  us,  and    among   them   is  the    question   how  far  combinations  of 


embossed  lines  on  a  plane  surface  can  take  the  place  for  the  blind  of  the  seeing 
man's  pictorial  representation  of  an  object.  When  we  remember  the  enormous 
significance  of  "  picture-books  "  in  the  life  of  the  seeing  child,  we  realise  that  the 

-^^-  question  is  much  more  than  one   of   merely   abstract  interest,  and  that  even  a 

moderate  amount  of  success  through  tactual  representation  of  simple  objects  would 
be    worth    while. 

The  current  issue  of  The  Teachers'1  Forum,  an  organ  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind,  contains  an  interesting  discussion  of  the  problem,  the  result  of  an  experiment  on  50 
children  chosen  at  random  from  the  Perkins  Institution,  of  whom  22  were  either  totally  blind, 
or  had  or.lv  light  perception.  Those  who  made  the  experiment  considered  it  tentative  and 
preliminary  only,  and  some  of  the  residts — that,  for  instance,  the  ability  to  recognise  embossed 
pictures  appears  to  have  no  significant  relation  to  general  intelligence — were  rather  surprising. 
It  is  pointed  out  that  in  order  to  make  the  experiments  conclusive  a  great  many  factors  would 
need  to  be  taken  into  account,  such  as  the  size  of  the  pictures,  the  relative  superiority  of  a  smooth 
or  dotted  embossed  line,  and  the  question  whether  the  congenitally  blind  child  can  be  taught 
the  principles  of  graphic  representation. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  how  far  similar  experiments  have  been  made  in  schools  in 
this  country,  and  if  up  to  the  present  no  systematised  inquiry  has  been  made,  whether  such  an 
inquiry  would  be  valuable. 

BLIND    WIRELESS    PERFORMERS. 

The  possession  or  lack  of  sight  is  immaterial  to  a  wireless  listener.  To  a  great  extent, 
this  is  also  true  of  a  wireless  performer.  East  week  a  programme  provided  by  blind  artists 
was  broadcast,  and  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  any  listener,  unforewarned,  to  tell  whether 
the  performers  possessed  sight  or  were  blind. 

Blind  musicians  have  long  been  accustomed  to  compete  with  sighted  musicians  and  have 
won  world-wide  recognition  as  skilled  artists.  In  their  efforts,  they  may  have  been  seriously 
handicapped,  but  their  accomplishments  bear  no  witness  of  the  strain  ;  they  are  judged  and 
accepted  as  musicians — not  as  blind  musicians. 

Might  not  a  wider  field  be  opened  to  the  blind  in  connection  with  wireless  performances  ? 
Might  not  blind  people  compete  in  excellence  with  sighted  lecturers,  radio  players,  raconteurs, 
comedians  ?  They  do,  in  fact,  but  only  in  isolated  cases.  There  are  thousands  of  stage  aspirants 
amongst  sighted  people — actors  and  actresses  by  choice  who  set  their  wills  on  success  in  the 
dramatic  art  and  achieve.  Why  not,  therefore,  hundreds  of  wireless  aspirants  amongst  blind 
people — boys  and  girls  whose  natural  taste  tends  towards  elocution,  to  the  representation  of 
character  and  the  interpretation  of  thought  ?  Is  there  any  reason  why  we  should  not  hope  for 
a  blind  Hamlet,  a  blind  Eear  as  a  star  in  the  National  Programme  ? 

This  question  leads  to  a  much  greater  question.  In  Schools  for  the  Blind,  elementary 
and  secondary,  is  it  the  rule  to  encourage  individual  ambition  and  offer  it  chances  for  develop- 
ment ?  Or,  are  blind  boys  and  girls  herded  into  groups  of  prospective  basket-makers,  knitters 
and  unemployables,  because  there  are  Workshops  for  their  employment  and  grants  for  their 
unemployment  ? 

As  far  as  can  be  judged,  lack  of  sight,  even  from  birth,  need  not  affect  the  growth  of  normal, 
even  abnormal,  mental  ability.  Thought  and  the  application  of  thought  are  independent  of 
sight,  and  we  believe  that  there  are  many  attractive  and  remunerative  openings  for  emplojment 
before  the  pupils  of  a  School  for  the  Blind  which  concentrates  on  the  development  of  individual 
mental  powers  rather  than  on  the  massed  mechanical  skill  of  the  fingers. 

Tun  Editor. 
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RATIONALISATION    IN    THE    BLIND 

WORLD. 

IV.     Unification    in   the    Midlands. 

By  C.  C.  M  AC  AULA  Y, 
Manager,  The  Midland  Societies  for  the  Blind. 


HAVE  read   carefully    the    recent 
articles  by  Capt.  Pollard  and  Mr.  H.  C. 


IPreece  on  the  above  subject  in  The 
New  Beacon,  and  it  appears  to  me 
that  the  ground  has  been  fairly  well 
covered.  However,  I  have  been  asked 
to  express  my  views  and  would  like  to 
say  at  once  that  these  are  the  result  of  practical 
experience  in  raising  voluntary  funds  for  the 
blind.  In  this  I  have  occupied  nearly  seven- 
teen years  of  my  life,  commencing  in  February, 
1913,  in  London  for  the  late  Sir  (then  Mr.) 
Arthur  Pearson's  Braille  Book  Fund,  and 
after  the  War  broke  out,  with  the  staff  of  my 
old  friend  H.  C.  Preece  on  the  campaign  in 
Bristol,  Cardiff,  Swansea,  Manchester, 
Birmingham  and  Liverpool.  In  January,  191 8, 
I  was  appointed  Manager  of  the  Collecting 
Department  of  the  Midland  Societies  for  the 
Blind,  a  position  which  I  have  still  the  honour 
to  occupy. 

When  we  began  to  organise  the  area  in  191 8, 
the  income  was  approximately  £2,500  a  year, 
of  which  about  £1,000  only  was  brought  in 
by  collectors.  There  were  eight  separate 
agencies  for  the  blind,  each  collecting  in  a 
desultory  kind  of  way,  and  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind  had  an  office  and  staff 
of  canvassers  in  Birmingham.  It  was  pretty 
evident  that  co-operation  or  unification  was 
much  to  be  desired.  The  local  societies, 
being  of  a  friendly  nature  and  feeling  to  each 
other,  agreed  to  the  formation  of  one  collecting 
agency  for  the  whole.  Observe  what  hap- 
pened. The  first  year's  working  added  more 
than  £5,000  to  the  total,  and  the  second 
another  £5,000,  so  that  in  two  years  the 
income  had  been  multiplied  five  times. 

For  several  years  past  our  gross  collections 
have  exceeded  £20,000  per  annum,  and  the 
whole  is  simply  the  outcome  of  a  unified 
scheme  of  collection.  Up  to  December, 
1924,  we  had  the  strong  opposition  of  the 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  well-estab- 
lished as  a  going  concern  before  the  Midland 
Societies  were  in  being.  This  brings  me  to 
my  next  point,  viz.  the  local  appeal  as 
opposed    to    the    national.      The    National 


Institute  for  the  Blind  and  our  own  Committee 
played  the  game  as  fairly  as  possible  in  very 
difficult  circumstances,  but  with  two  energetic 
agencies  collecting  for  the  blind  in  the  same 
area,  overlapping  was  bound  to  occur,  and 
we  had  endless  complaints  from  a  generous 
public,  annoyed  and  worried  by  rival  can- 
vassers, or  finding  rival  letters  and  circulars 
thrust  upon  them. 

Though  we  avoided  overlapping  as  much  as 
possible,  it  was  bound  to  occur,  but  when  it 
did,  and  the  claims  of  the  local  and  national 
agencies  were  explained,  the  local  appeal 
invariably  got  the  money.  This  brings  me 
to  my  next  point,  which  is  that  a  national 
scheme  of  unification  is  impossible.  No 
doubt  the  words  "  National  "  or  "  London  " 
carry  a  certain  amount  of  magic  in  them, 
but  only  when  used  alone  and  not  in  com- 
petition with  a  local  slogan.  A  national 
scheme  has  no  earthly  chance  when  opposed 
by  the  squire,  or  the  Urban  District  Council. 
The  further  we  go  from  the  centre  the  harder 
it  is  to  get  money.  We  have  to  use  the  name 
of  the  society  operating  in  the  area  concerned, 
and  even  when  this  is  printed  on  our  heading, 
it  is  regarded  too  often  as  suspicious  that  it 
is  in  company  of  others  !  Even  in  the 
comparatively  limited  area  which  we  cover, 
we  are  constantly  asked  why  the  names  of  all 
the  societies  comprising  our  group  appear  on 
our  receipts  and  headings.  Walsall  contri- 
butors frequently  want  to  know  why  the  name 
of  the  Coventry  Society  appears,  or  Shrop- 
shire donors  will  ask  why  Warwickshire  is 
included,  etc.  etc.  It  is  the  local  appeal 
which  carries  the  day,  and  no  doubt  the 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind  realised  this 
when,  in  1924,  they  closed  their  Birmingham 
branch  and  came  to  an  agreement  with  the 
Midland  Societies  whereby  the  former  receive 
an  annual  sum  in  respect  of  their  national 
services  to  the  blind. 

My  next  point  is  perhaps  the  most 
important.  Everyone  agrees  that  the  aim  of 
all  Societies  for  the  Blind  should  be  the 
welfare  of  every  blind  person  in  the  area. 
The  services  include  broadly  the  education 
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and  training  of  blind  children  and  adults, 
technical  instruction,  provision  of  adequate 
workshops  for  trained  blind,  a  home  workers' 
department,  and  the  visiting,  relief  and 
general  welfare  of  all  uneducable,  unemploy- 
able or  otherwise  helpless  blind.  Yet  how 
many  of  these  smaller,  or  even  larger  societies 
are  in  a  position  to  do  this  ?  Yet  by  joining  a 
group  such  as  the  Midland  Societies  they 
become  part  of  a  large  organisation  able  to 
minister  to  every  want  of  every  class  of  blind 
person  in  the  area.  In  our  own  area,  all 
money  raised  is  divided  into  two  funds,  the 
augmentation  of  wages,  and  the  general  fund 
respectively.  The  former  is,  broadly  speaking, 
contributed  by  employees  of  industrial  firms 
in  the  areas  where  there  are  workshops  for 
the  blind  (in  our  case  Birmingham,  Walsall 
and  Stourbridge)  and  is  divided  in  the  exact 
proportion  to  the  number  of  blind  employees 
in  each  workshop  as  well  as  all  Home  Workers 
on  our  register.  The  general  fund,  which 
comprises  the  remainder  of  our  total,  is 
divided  between  the  respective  societies  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  unemployable 
blind  persons  on  the  visiting  list  of  each 
society.  This  admirably  fair  method  of 
division  has  worked  harmoniously  for  years, 
and  also  makes  us  a  very  homogeneous  unit, 
as  the  poorer  districts  naturally  get  helped 
by  the  wealthier,  and  so  the  societies  are 
interdependent  and  mutually  helpful. 

I  think  I  have  said  enough  to  show  that  a 
unified  scheme  of  collections  is  not  only 
workable,  but  actually  works  with  happy 
results  in  the  Midlands.  Our  neighbours, 
Wolverhampton  and  Stoke,  who  each  collect 
for  themselves,  play  the  game  with  perfect 
fairness,  and  never  cross  our  border.  The 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind  also  leave  our 
area  strictly  to  us,  and  give  us  every  possible 
consideration  and  help.  What  we  object  to  is 
the  individualist,  a  gentleman  who  often 
floods  our  district  with  appeals  commencing 
something  like  this  :  "  Dear  Mr.  Jones, 
Are  you  aware  that  the  contents  of  our 
postbag  mean  life  or  death  to  many  blind 
people,  etc."  when  in  point  of  fact  it  would 
not  be  half  as  important  to  the  writer  of  this 
nauseous  stuff  as  the  coffee  being  lukewarm 
for  his  breakfast  or  his  egg  a  "  wrong  "un." 

In  his  passionate  plea  for  individualism, 
Capt.  Pollard  calls  unification  "  unsound, 
unfair,  unnecessary,  and  unworkable."  My 
reply  to  this  sweeping  indictment  must  be 
based  on  the  only  possible  logical  plinth,  that 


of  practical  experience.  With  us  it  works 
admirably,  and  so  is  not  unworkable.  It  was 
absolutely  necessary,  and  has  proved  its 
value  both  to  nine  separate  Committees  and 
to  the  blind  themselves.  It  is  absolutely 
sound,  having  grown  from  a  poor  little 
sapling  into  a  great  healthy  tree,  affording 
grateful  shelter  and  relief  to  thousands  of 
blind  dependents.  It  is  absolutely  fair  both 
to  societies  and  the  blind,  for  it  puts  the  means 
of  service,  full  and  complete,  within  easy 
reach  of  both.  All  the  component  societies 
work  together  in  a  delightful  harmony, 
realising  themselves  to  be  members  of  one 
corporate  body  out  to  do  the  utmost  for  the 
relief  of  the  sightless.  The  only  person  to 
whom  we  would  be  unfair  is  the  poaching 
individualist.  Capt.  Pollard  urges  us  to 
"  play  the  game  "  !  His  article  reads  more 
like  "  Poach  the  game  "  !  Finally,  as  Latin 
tags  seem  to  be  rather  in  fashion  during  this 
discussion,  I  will  end  with  one — "  Si  monu- 
mentum  reqairis,  circumspice."  Broadly 
translated,  "  If  you  want  to  see  the  practical 
effects  of  unification,  come  to  Birmingham 
and  we  shall  be  proud  to  show  you."  To 
every  individualist  I  would  say  "  Oman 
momumentum  requiris  dabo  !  "  When  you're 
ready  for  your  monument,  I'll  subscribe, 
even  if  you  die  miles  off  my  area  "  ! 

OBITUARY 

We  much  regret  to  report  the  death  of : — 

Miss  Margaret  Power,  O.B.E.,  matron  of 
St.  Dunstan's  headquarters,  Regent's  Park, 
27th  September. 

Miss  Power  had  been  at  St.  Dunstan's  for 
15  years,  first  becoming  matron  in  charge  of 
the  Baptist  College  annexe.  After  the  war 
she  became  matron  of  headquarters. 

Captain  Ian  Fraser,  the  chairman  of  St. 
Dunstan's,  said  that  Miss  Power  would  be 
missed  by  thousands  of  blind  ex-Service  men, 
by  their  friends  and  relations  and  by  a  host 
of  voluntary  workers. 

"  She  was  a  courteous,  motherly  woman  to 
whom  the  blind  men  and  their  relatives  went 
with  their  troubles,"  he  said.  "  She  was 
always  ready  to  help,  giving  advice  where  it 
was  necessary,  but  more  often  giving  assist- 
ance in  a  practical  form." 

Many  blinded  soldiers  attended  the  funeral 
at  St.  Mary's  Roman  Catholic  Cemetery, 
Kensal   Green. 
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HOLIDAYS    FOR    BLIND    CHILDREN 

By  HELEN  L.  BERG  EL. 


THE  Children's  Coun- 
try Holiday  Fund 
sends  many  thousand 
children  from  the 
London  Elementary 
Schools  into  the 
country  each  summer  to  a  much- 
looked-forward-to  fortnight.  Until 
last  year,  only  a  very  few  children 
from  the  special  Schools  for  the 
Blind  were  sent  away  by  the 
Fund, as  it  was  impossible  to  send 
them  to  the  ordinary  cottage 
home.  And  yet  these  blind  chil- 
dren need  the  country  holiday  more  than  the 
normal  child,  for  they  must  spend  their 
holiday  on  the  doorstep,  or  its  only  alter- 
native, a  cramped  living  room — whereas 
their  more  fortunate  brothers  and  sisters  can 
play  in  the  streets  and  if  luckily  situated,  in 
the  Parks  and  open  spaces. 

Last  year  the  Fund  was  able  to  send  some 
30  blind  or  partially  blind  children  to  a 
convenient  house  in  Epping  Forest  but  this 
was  not  considered  to  be  an  ideal  spot  for 
them.  The  National  Institute  for  the  Blind 
was  very  anxious  that  this  year  as  many 
children  as  possible  from  the  special  Schools 
for  the  Blind  in  London,  should  go  to  the  sea, 
for  besides  the  benefit  to  their  health  from 
the  invigorating  sea  breezes,  there  was  the 
very  great  additional  advantage  of  the  children 
being  able  to  amuse  themselves  on  the  sea 
shore. 


A  Happy  Group  of  Blind  Boys  on  Holiday. 


nd  Children  enjoying  Paddling  and  Bathing. 

The  great  question  arose,  could  the 
Children's  Country  Holiday  Fund  find  a 
suitable  house  by  the  sea  for  them  ?  No 
effort  was  spared  to  find  such  a  place,  and  in 
the  end  an  ideal  spot  was  found  on  the 
Norfolk  coast,  at  a  suitable  home  which 
could  be  rented  at  a,  tiny  place  hidden  behind 
sandhills  and  called  Eccles-on-Sea.  A  sub- 
scriber tu  the  Children's  Country  Holiday 
Fund  most  generously  paid  the  rent  of  the 
house  for  four  weeks  and  on  July  23rd,  35 
blind  and  partially  blind  children  journeyed 
down  from  London  in  the  care  of  their 
Superintendent.  They  returned  to  London 
after  a  fortnight  and  thirty  more  children  took 
their  place,  three  of  the  original  party  staying 
on  for  the  second  fortnight. 

The  children  were  immensely  happy.  A 
few  minutes'  walk  across  a  field  brought  them 
to  the  foot  of  the  sandhills  and  crossing  a 
little  hill  of  the  softest,  finest  sand, 
in  itself  a  delight,  they  were  on  the 
sands.  And  such  sands  !  Liter- 
ally miles  of  sands  which  they  had 
entirely  to  themselves,  for  it  was  a 
rare  thing  to  be  in  sight  of  more 
than  half-a-dozen  people.  Llere 
the  children  built  castles  and  many 
ingenious  things  such  as  motor 
cars  and  train  tracks,  or  dug- 
deep,  deep  holes,  the  totally  blind 
being  as  keenly  interested  as  those 
who  could  see  a  little.  It  was 
delightful — if  terribly  pathetic — to 
hear  a  child  who  could  not  see  what 
she  had  made,  call  out  excitedly 
"  Come  and  see  the  lovely  house 
I    have  made."      Then  there  was 
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paddling  and  bathing,  and  the  writer,  who 
had  had  no  previous  experience  of  blind 
children,  was  much  struck  by  their  fearlessness 
in  the  water,  until  she  realised  that  they  were 
probably  intrepid  because  they  were  blind — 
they  could  not  see  the  immensity  of  water 
which  frightens  the  normal  child  and  often 
the  normal  adult  ! 

The  children  returned  from  the  sands  at 
dinner  time  and  at  tea  time  with  enormous 
appetites,  for  the  East  Coast  makes  one  very 
hungry.  The  house  was  attached  to  a  Farm, 
and  tea  was  sometimes  delayed  as  the  cows 
had  not  been  milked,  so  when  the  milk 
appeared  it  was  warm  and  frothy  and  alto- 
gether delectable  !  After  tea  the  children 
played  in  the  delightful  garden  belonging 
to  the  house,  or  if  it  was  wet,  sang  songs  and 
listened  to  a  gramophone  which  had  been 
lent  by  a  kind  friend  and  the  records  most 
generously  given  by  the  Columbia  Company 
and  others. 

All  the  children  looked  very  much  better 
for  the  holiday,  but  some  showed  a  remarkable 
improvement,  in  particular  a  delicate,  nervous 
little  boy  of  eight,  who  played  quite  alone 
when  he  arrived  and  continually  giggled — a 
foolish  hysterical  giggle.  This  boy  stayed  for 
a  month  and  in  less  than  a  fortnight  he  had 
ceased  to  giggle,  played  happily  with  the 
other  children,  paddled  with  delight,  and 
became  an  adept  with  the  skipping  rope  !  It 
was  hard  to  send  that  child  back  to  the 
condition  that  had  made  him  what  he  was, 
but  at  any  rate  he,  with  all  the  others,  would 
carry  back  to  London  the  memory  of  a 
wonderful  never-to-be-forgotten  holiday. 


RECENT 
PUBLICATIONS 

Blind    Musician's    Novel    of   a    Blind    Piano- 
Tuner. 

"  Three  Women  and  1  "  (Oskar  Baum, 
translated  by  C.  Hill,  and  published  by 
Methuen,  5s.  net),  is  the  story,  written  by  a 
German  writer,  who  is  himself  a  blind 
musician  and  poet,  of  the  emotional  life  and 
experiences  of  a  young  and  gifted  piano-tuner, 
brought  up  in  the  somewhat  cramping  atmo- 
sphere of  a  Blind  Institution. 


lie  finally  breaks  away,  and  the  "  three 
women  "  of  the  story  are  Edith,  who  marries 
him,  Milka,  a  girl  of  the  streets,  and  Marina, 
a  prima-donna,  who  encourages  the  blind  boy 
in  his  work  as  a  composer  and  musician.  The 
story  is  told  in  a  rather  curious  staccato  style, 
which  makes  it  sometimes  a  little  difficult  for 
the  English  reader,  and  it  is  so  entirely  a 
psychological  study,  in  which  the  author  sees 
his  hero  and  the  other  characters  of  the  book 
from  within,  that  we  are  sometimes  left 
rather  uncertain  as  to  the  sequence  of  events. 

The  book  ends  with  the  awakening  of  the 
blind  man  to  knowledge  that  true  self- 
realisation  can  only  come  with  the  sacrifice 
of  complete  self-seeking — "  I  had  been  lonely 
from  my  childhood  onwards,  and  therefore 
with  hungry  heart  I  had  only  wanted  to 
receive,  and  had  never  learnt  that  love  meant 
sacrifice." 

The  book  is  full  of  interesting  and  vivid 
phrases  which  reveal  the  author  as  a  person 
of  keen  sense-perception  ;  he  "  sits  in  a 
flower-scented  limousine,  driving  so  to  speak 
in  a  small  noiseless  drawing-room  "  ;  he 
describes  the  atmosphere  in  the  doctor's 
squalid  lodging  as  one  "  of  stale  tobacco, 
coffee,  and  sickly  iodoform,"  and  he  "  hears 
the  harsh  interwoven  rhythms  of  the  ham- 
mering of  workmen  in  the  courtyard."  It  is 
in  these  phrases,  rather  than  in  the  actual 
story,  that  the  reader  finds  pleasure. 

Memorandum  on  a  Suggested    State  School 
of  Music  in  Germany. 

In  a  Memorandum  on  the  subject  of  a 
State  School  of  Music  for  the  Blind  in  con- 
nection with  the  Rhenish  School  of  Music 
and  the  State  School  of  Music  in  Cologne, 
Dr.  Carl  Strehl  traces  the  idea  of  a  State  en- 
dowed School  of  Music  for  the  blind  from 
its  inception  50  years  ago.  He  remarks  that 
it  is  extraordinary  that  Germany  should  have 
lagged  behind  in  this  respect,  while  England 
and  France  both  have  schools.  He  suggests 
that  the  school  should  be  affiliated  with  the 
Cologne  College  of  Music.  In  the  last  10 
years  the  German  Institutions  have  turned 
out  216  blind  musicians  and  the  various 
Institutions  contain  at  the  present  at  least 
180-190  students  who  would  benefit  by 
the  founding  of  a  School  of  Music  for  the 
Blind.  The  cost  of  building  and  general 
furnishing  would  be  about  300,000  r.m, 
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THE    NATIONAL    INSTITUTE. 

Annual   Report   for   Year   ending   March,    1930. 


THE  Report  of  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind  for  the 
year  ending  March,  1930,  sets 
out  to  give  an  account  of  the 
Institute's  activities  which 
shall  interest  not  only  those 
intimately  connected  with 
blind  welfare,  hut  that  far  larger  public  who 
subscribe  generously  but  are  not  familiar  with 
the  exact  detail  of  the  work  done.  It  is 
therefore  copiously  illustrated  with  photo- 
graphs of  blind  babies  at  play,  blind  men  and 
women  at  work,  readers  of  Braille  newspapers 
and  books,  apparatus,  maps,  and  diagrams 
suitable  for  the  blind. 

In  a  short  account  of  the  many-sided 
activities  dealt  with,  it  is  convenient  to 
follow  the  sub-headings  given  in  the  Report, 
and  to  deal  very  briefly  with  each  section — 

Unification  and  Co-operation.  The  number 
of  local  societies  that  have  signed  collecting 
agreements  has  now  been  increased  to  eighty- 
nine,  and  negotiations  are  in  progress  with 
several  other  societies.  A  map  is  published 
showing  that  about  three-quarters  of  England 
and  Wales  is  covered  by  agreements,  and  an 
interesting  quotation  is  given  from  one  of 
the  Societies  concerned  showing  that  the 
results  attained  are  very  satisfactory.  The 
Unification  Sub-Committee  watches  over  the 
work  most  vigilantly,  and  brings  to  it  wide 
experience  in  financial  matters  and  a  deep 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  voluntaryism. 
Mention  is  made  of  the  British  Wireless  for 
the  Blind  Fund,  which  now  amounts  to 
about  £  1 8,000  ;  the  National  Institute  has 
helped  the  fund  both  by  a  large  donation 
and  also  by  the  provision  of  clerical  help 
and  office  accommodation. 

Propaganda.  The  Report  notes  the  change 
that  has  taken  place  in  the  "  make-up  "  of 
The  New  Beacon  since  January,  and  explains 
how,  though  it  is  the  publication  of  the 
National  Institute,  it  aims  at  giving  an 
account  of  the  work  carried  on  by  all  societies, 
both  here  and  over-seas,  and  welcomes 
reasoned  criticism. 

In  order  to  bring  the  needs,  interests  and 
achievements  of  the  blind  more  prominently 
before  the  notice  of  the  public,  a  publicity 
service    has    recently    been    set    up    by    the 


Institute,  to  provide  newspapers  throughout 
the  world  with  items  of  news-value,  and  the 
sympathy  and  interest  of  the  press  in  this  new 
venture  is  warmly  appreciated. 

Embossed  Books  and  Magazines.  No  part  of 
the  Institute's  work  is  more  important  than 
its  service  as  a  publishing  house  of  Braille  and 
Moon  types,  and  the  year  that  has  lately 
ended  has  been  marked  by  some  important 
developments.  The  first  Rotary  press  capable 
of  printing  Braille  was  officially  started  in 
March  by  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  and 
has  already  greatly  speeded  up  production, 
giving  a  quicker  and  better  service  of  news- 
papers and  magazines.  An  interesting  list 
is  given  of  books  published  in  the  past  year, 
which  includes  Rupert  Brooke's  poems, 
Inge's  Outspoken  Essays,  and  Sherriff's 
"  Journey's  End,"  and  justifies  the  comment 
in  the  Report  that  the  tastes  of  the  blind 
reading  public  are  "  as  wide  as  those  of  the 
general  reading  public." 

Two  important  magazines  have  recently 
been  added  to  the  list  of  Braille  periodicals 
in  the  Braille  monthly  edition  of  Punch,  and 
The  Venture,  a  magazine  for  blind  Scouts  and 
Guides.  A  Punch  without  cartoons  and 
pictures  is  rather  difficult  for  the  seeing 
person  to  imagine,  but  an  attempt  is  made  by 
careful  study  of  each  picture  to  interpret 
the  thought  lying  at  the  back  of  the  artist's 
mind,  and  two  or  three  interesting  examples 
are  given  in  the  Report  of  the  method 
employed  ;  that  the  interpretation  is  success- 
ful is  evident  from  the  comments  made  by 
blind  readers  in  such  appreciations  as  — "  The 
description  of  the  pictures  and  cartoons  is  as 
good  as  seeing  them,"  or  "  The  descriptions 
are  wonderful." 

The  Students'  Library.  The  fact  that  2,868 
volumes  were  dispatched  on  loan  to  students 
in  1929-30  shows  how  valuable  is  the  task 
undertaken  by  this  department,  and  how 
great  a  debt  of  gratitude  the  Institute  owes 
to  the  band  of  voluntary  workers  who  tran- 
scribe books,  train  volunteers  for  the  work, 
emboss  special  maps  and  diagrams,  and  give 
endless  time  and  thought  to  this  rather 
unobtrusive  and  yet  all-important  work. 

Embossed  Music.  An  event  of  outstanding 
importance  has  marked  the  past  year  as  far 
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as  the  blind  musician  is  concerned,  for  at  the 
International  Congress  on  Braille  Music 
notation,  held  in  Paris,  fourteen  nations  on 
either  side  of  the  Atlantic  came  to  an  agree- 
ment by  which  every  publisher  of  Braille 
music  throughout  the  world  will  in  future 
emboss  the  music  in  uniform  style,  and  thus 
blind  musicians  will  possess  a  system  of 
notation  as  universally  intelligible  as  Staff 
notation.  It  is  a  great  step  forward,  and  the 
Institute  is  justly  proud  of  those  members  of 
its  staff  who  spared  no  trouble  to  help  in 
bringing  it  about.  An  account  is  given  of  the 
performances  of  Mendelssohn's  "  Hymn  of 
Praise  "  in  many  places  both  here  and  over- 
seas in  celebration  of  the  centenary  of  Louis 
Braille,  and  in  aid  of  the  Institute's  Braille 
publications  Fund. 

Provision  of  Apparatus  and  Technical 
Research.  Perhaps  the  most  interesting  part 
of  the  Annual  Report  dealing  with  this 
subject  is  the  account  given  of  the  new 
Braille  Reproducer,  designed  to  reproduce 
several  Braille  copies  from  a  single  manu- 
script written  with  a  Stainsby- Wayne  machine. 
After  many  experiments  at  last  a  satisfactory 
model  is  nearing  completion,  and  there  is 
every  hope  that  it  will  shortly  be  installed. 

Employment  and  Employment  Research. 
The  work  of  the  Placement  Committee  in  its 
attempt  to  find  new  outlets  for  blind  workers 
is  described,  and  mention  is  made  of  the 
experiments  undertaken  by  the  National 
Institute  of  Industrial  Psychology.  Bulletins 
dealing  with  the  work  of  the  Placement 
Committee  are  published  from  time  to  time. 

Personal  Service.  Special  services  are 
rendered  by  the  Institute  in  close  co-operation 
with  local  authorities  and  agencies  dealing 
with  the  welfare  of  the  blind,  and  grants  have 
been  made  in  the  past  year  to  assist  in  cases 
where,  owing  to  special  need  or  emergency, 
extra  help  was  desirable.  Relief  has  been 
given  to  blind  ex-service  men  who  were  not 
eligible  for  assistance  from  War  Pension 
funds  owing  to  their  blindness  not  being 
attributable  to  war-service,  blind  children  in 
the  London  area  have  been  sent  away  for 
holidays,  and  steps  have  been  taken  to  form  a 
Sports  Club  for  the  blind. 

Homes  for  Blind  Babies.  Particularly 
attractive  photographs  illustrate  this  section 
of  the  Report,  and  bear  out  the  description 
given  of  the  Sunshine  Home  babies  as 
"  lovable  normal  little  children."  The  new- 
Home     "  Frampost,"     East     Grinstead,     is 


shortly  to  be  opened  in  place  of  the  Home 
burned  down  at  Chorley  Wood,  and  promises 
to  be  in  every  way  suitable  for  the  work. 
One  of  its  most  interesting  features  will  be 
the  Observation  Ward  for  border-line  cases, 
where  the  mentally  backward  baby  will  be 
carefully  studied  in  the  hope  that  with  care 
and  individual  treatment  it  may  prove 
normal  and  educable. 

Chorley  Wood  College.  The  pupils  now 
number  nearly  forty,  and  the  fact  that  new 
girls  come  from  as  far  afield  as  Czecho- 
slovakia and  Mauritius  suggests  that  the 
school  is  becoming  of  international  note,  as  a 
place  of  higher  education  for  girls  with  little 
or  no  sight.  Details  are  given  of  some  of  the 
careers  of  old  girls,  including  one  at  St. 
Andrew's,  two  at  the  Maria  Grey  Training 
College,  and  another  at  Girton,  while  the 
distinctionof  winningan  open  History  scholar- 
ship at  Lady  Margaret  Hall,  Oxford,  by  a 
seventeen-year-old  pupil,  is  commented  upon. 

Massage.  In  the  interesting  account  of  the 
Massage  department  mention  is  made  of  the 
newly-compiled  Register  of  persons  capable 
of  carrying  out  electrical  treatments,  and  the 
fact  that  all  blind  applicants  to  the  Roll,  who 
hold  the  Institute's  Certificate  in  Medical 
Electricity,  have  been  accepted.  Of  the 
students  who  passed  out  during  the  year, 
three  have  opened  private  clinics  with  marked 
success,  and  one  combines  a  hospital  appoint- 
ment with  private  practice. 

Homes  and  Hostels.  The  Homes,  Guest 
House,  Holiday  and  Convalescent  Home,  and 
Hostels  have  been  successfully  carried  on 
during  the  year,  and  the  kindnesses  shown 
to  the  blind  by  those  who  give  them 
concert-tickets,  read  aloud  to  them,  take 
them  out  to  tea,  and  in  many  ways  try  to 
bring  additional  brightness  into  their  lives, 
are  very  gratefully  noted. 

Home  Industries.  There  are  now  260 
workers  in  the  southern  metropolitan  area, 
and  in  the  counties  of  Kent,  Surrey,  Sussex 
and  Hampshire,  in  the  care  of  the  Institute. 
Piano-tuning,  basketry,  machine-knitting, 
chair  caning,  and  mat-making  are  among  the 
principal  occupations  followed.  Two  small 
cars  and  a  van  greatly  help  the  supervisors 
to  keep  in  touch  with  these  scattered  workers, 
and  to  market  their  goods,  and  it  is  gratifying 
to  read  that  there  has  been  a  very  satisfactory 
increase  in  the  general  average  of  earnings. 

Obituary.  The  Report  ends  with  a  brief 
note  on  those  of  the  friends  and  supporters 
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oi  the  Institute  who  have  been  lost  by  death 
in  (he  past  year,  the  names  including  the  late 
Archbishop  Davidson,  Mr.  Tennant,  a  Vice- 
President  of  the  Institute  and  for  many  years 
a  member  of  its  Executive  Council,  Miss 
Bridge,  the  Matron  of  the  St.  Leonard's 
Home,  Mr.  Holmes  "  The  Blind  Man's 
Artist,"  Miss  Hodgkin,  for  many  years  one 
of  the  Editors  of  Santa  Lucia,  and  Mrs. 
Brown,  wife  of  the  Headmaster  of  Worcester 
College. 


In  a  brief  summary  it  has  only  been  possible 
to  touch  very  shortly  on  the  work  done,  but 
those  who  study  the  Report  in  detail  will 
assuredly  agree  that  its  cover,  showing  a 
lighthouse  shedding  its  far  reaching  beams 
on  blind  babies,  schoolgirls,  readers  and 
writers  of  Braille,  and  those  engaged  in 
mental  and  manual  work  of  many  kinds,  is 
a  fitting  symbol  of  the  work  that  the  National 
Institute  tries  to  do. 


MUSIC     STUDENTS'    COMPETITION 

The  National  Institute  lias  decided  to  inaugurate  a  Young  Blind  Music 
Students'  Competition,  the  following  being  the  explanatory  details  : — 


1.  Aim  of  Competition. 

The  discovery  and  encouragement  of 
talent  for  Musical  Composition  in  young 
blind  students. 

2.  Persons  Eligible. 

(a)  Resident  music  students  in  Schools 
for  the  Blind  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
(For  entry  of  Names,  see  Par.  No.  9.) 

(b)  Private  students  (i.e.  non-collegiate), 
provided  they  enter  their  names,  as  "  non- 
collegiate,"  at  the  National  Institute  for 
the  Blind. 

3.  Age  Limit. 

Competitors  to  be  under  20  years  of  age 
on  January  20th,  193 1 ,  viz: — three  months 
after  the  final  announcement  of  the  Competi- 
tion in  the  October  Magazines  of  the  M.B. 

4.  The  Test. 

The  Test-piece  to  consist  of  a  single 
movement  (not  exceeding  three  minutes  in 
performance)  in  any  one  of  the  following 
styles  : — 

(1)  Unaccompanied  Vocal  Quartet  or 
four-part  Chorus,  the  words  (sacred  or 
secular)  to  be  selected  by  the  candidate. 

(2)  Movement  for  a  two-  or  three- 
Manual  Organ  of  ordinary  resources. 

(3)  Movement  for  Piano  and  Violin  ;  or 
Piano,  Violin  and  'Cello. 

(4)  A  String  Quartet  (1st  and  2nd 
Violins,  Viola  and  'Cello). 

No  candidate  to  submit  more  than  one  work, 
which  must  be  certified  as  his  own  unaided 
effort. 

5.  The  Manuscripts. 

Competitors  should  submit  their  Manu- 
scripts in  "  Braille."  A  transcription  into 
"  Staff  "     notation,     though     an     extremely 
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welcome  addition  where  possible,  is  not 
absolutely  necessary.  All  Manuscripts  to 
remain  the  property  and  copyright  of  the 
Composers. 

6.  Competitors'  Names. 

The  name  of  the  competitor  must  not 
appear  on  any  copy  submitted,  but  only  a 
nom  de  plume,  or  motto.  A  sealed  envelope  to 
be  securely  attached  to  the  Manuscript, 
bearing  on  the  cover  this  nom  de  plume,  or 
motto,  and  enclosing  the  correct  name  and 
School  address  of  the  competitor  ;  or,  in  the 
case  of  the  "  non-collegiate,"  the  private 
address.  No  envelope  will  be  opened  until 
after  the  result  is  declared. 

7.  Entrance  Fee. 

Five  shillings  for  each  competitor  whose 
work  is  selected  to  be  sent  up  for  final  adjudic- 
ation (see  Par.  9).  The  fees  to  be  refunded 
to  finalists  who  do  not  gain  a  prize. 

8.  Prizes. 

It  is  proposed  to  offer  five  prizes,  i.e.  : — 
1st  prize        Five  guineas. 
2nd  prize       Four  guineas. 
3rd  prize        Three  guineas. 
4th  prize        Two  guineas. 
5th  prize        One  guinea. 
The  right  to  withhold  a  Prize,  if  and  where 
the  standard  of  merit  is  considered  insufficient 
by  the  Adjudicator,  is  reserved. 

9.  Preliminary  Examination  of  Manuscripts. 

In  order  to  ensure  that  none  but  composi- 
tions of  a  sufficiently  high  standard  are 
presented  for  final  adjudication,  it  is  proposed 
to  ask  the  Principals  of  Schools  to  allow-  their 
Directors  of  Music  to  select  only  the  most 
toorthy  of  the  works  presented  (to  them  in  the 
first  instance)  by  Students  at  their  respective 
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Schools.  Such  Manuscripts  then  to  be  posted 
with  the  fee,  to  the  National  Institute  not 
later  than  21st  February,  193 1  (addressed  to 
The  Secretary,  Music  Department)  for 
inclusion  in  the  batch  to  be  forwarded  to  the 
Adjudicator  for  his  final  decision. 

Manuscripts  from  non-collegiate  students 
should  be  sent  direct  to  the  National 
Institute,  not  later  than  January  21st,  193 1, 
where  a  preliminary  selection  on  similar  lines 
will  be  made,  and  the  best  works  included 
amongst  those  to  be  forwarded  to  the 
Adjudicator. 

10.  Time  Allowed. 

Three  months  from  October  20th,  1930 
(the  date  of  the  announcement  of  the  Com- 
petition in  the  "  B.M.M.").  The  Directors 
of  Music  of  the  various  Schools  to  have  one 
month  after  this  date  (i.e.  till  February  20th, 
1 931)  for  the  task  of  selecting  their  local 
nominees. 

11.  Final  Adjudication. 

The  Adjudicator  (a  blind  musician  of 
eminence)  to  select  the  five  best,  and  suggest 
any  for  "  honourable  mention."  The  verdict 
of  the  Adjudicator  must  be  accepted  as  final. 

12.  Publication  of  Results. 

Due  announcement  will  be  made  in  the 
Institute's  "  Braille  "  magazines,  etc.,  with 
the  names  of  the  Prize  winners. 
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To  the 


Editor. 

The  Shadowy  Fear. 


Sir, — With  reference  to  your  remarks  last 
month  in  "  The  Shadowy  Fear  "  of  blind 
people  when  mixing  with  sighted  people, 
when  I  began  my  task  here  among  young 
blind  people  some  eleven  years  ago,  I  felt 
this  fear  in  the  pupils  and  asked  myself  how 
I  could  crush  it,  because.  I  felt  it  to  be  a 
menace  in  the  development  of  their  minds. 

I  began  by  taking  care  that  each  boy  and 
girl  had  a  friend  in  our  village,  just  an  ordinary 
friend  but  a  friend  who  could  see.  On 
Sundays  the  children  went  away  with  these 
friends  when  coming  out  of  church  and  did 
not  return  to  the  Institution  before  it  was  time 
to  go  to  bed.  These  friends  were  allowed 
also  to  visit  our  children  on  week  days. 

Once  I  was  asked  if  I  wanted  the  Parsons 
of  the  different  churches  to  come  to  us  to  give 
their  lessons.      I  said  :    "  No  thank  you.      I 


like  my  boys  and  girls  to  mingle  with  other 
children.  They  are  just  normal  children 
without  sight  and  I  want  them  always  to 
feel  so." 

Every  morning  after  breakfast  1  he  children 
took  a  walk  to  get  used  to  the  noises  of  the 
street.  A  member  of  our  staff  had  to  take  one 
of  the  older  children  out,  and  teach  him  how 
to  walk  by  himself  with  the  help  of  a  white 
walking-stick. 

In  our  grounds  the  children  walk  freely, 
ride  bicycles  and,  in  Winter,  skate.  Our 
ideal  is  to  make  them  as  near  as  possible 
normal  people.  We  try  to  take  care  that 
their  friends  do  not  spoil  them.  Sometimes 
the  bigger  boys  go  out  on  their  bicycles,  and 
make  long  tours  with  their  hands  on  their 
friends'  shoulders. 

We  invite  companies  of  singers  to  visit  us, 
and  sing  and  talk  to  our  boys  ;  in  short,  we 
do  everything  in  our  power  to  take  care  that 
the  children  do  not  lose  touch  with  the  seeing 
life,  the  life  they  came  from.  By  such  means, 
I  think  we  have  succeeded  rather  well  in 
crushing  "  the  shadowy  fear."  When  I  was 
in  Oxford  recently  at  the  Esperanto  Congress, 
with  four  of  my  boys,  they  asked  me,  if 
possible,  not  to  be  all  day  among  blind 
people,  but  among  the  seeing  in  the  "  ac- 
ceptejo."  This  request  pleased  me,  because 
it  showed  me  that  I  had  succeeded  in 
crushing  that  monstrous  "  shadowy  fear  "  in 
their  minds. 

Yours,  etc., 
Chr.  Blindeninstitut,  G.  A.  Aldus. 

"  Bartimeus," 
Zeist. 


The  Blind  in  Germany. 

The  "  Blindenbote  "  for  August,  1930, 
contains  an  interesting  article  by  Dr.  P. 
Martell  on  blind  musicians  through  the  ages, 
in  which  he  shows  how  completely  the 
handicap  of  blindness  may  be  overcome  in 
this  walk  of  life.  The  New  Bridge  is  an 
article  on  the  effect  of  Radio  on  the  blind — a 
new  bridge  between  them  and  the  outside 
world.  The  rest  of  the  paper  is  devoted  to  a 
report  of  the  3rd  Congress  for  Blind  Welfare 
in  Nuremburg — 27th  July  to  2nd  August, 
1930.  This  was  attended  by  250  blind  and 
many  teachers  and  workers  for  the  blind, 
besides  guests  from  Austria,  Switzerland,  etc. 
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ACHIEVEMENTS 
OF  THE  BLIND 

Blind  Boy's  Success. 

Hugh  Lewis  Evans,  aged  sixteen,  a  blind 
son  of  the  local  schoolmaster  at  Llanybefyn 
(Pembrokeshire),  has  gained  the  senior  certi- 
ficate of  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Examin- 
ation Board,  with  distinction  in  English  and 
mathematics. 

He  is  the  youngest  pupil  at  Worcester 
College  for  the  Blind,  and  intends  to  go  to 
Oxford  to  study  history  and  law. 

Radio  Repairs  by  the  Blind. 

A  blind  student  has  just  passed  successfully 
through  the  gramophone  and  radio  service 
course  held  at  the  "  H.M.V."  mechanics' 
school,  Hayes,  Middlesex.  He  is  Mr.  J.  H. 
MacMichael,  a  music  dealer,  of  Alloa, 
Clackmannanshire.  Mr.  MacMichael  felt  his 
way  about  the  parts  of  the  instruments  on 
which  he  received  instruction,  and  did  the 
best  work  in  his  class,  needing  only  the  help 
of  a  boy  to  read  the  meters. 

Sheffield  Successes. 

Ten  pupils  of  the  Royal  Blind  School, 
Broomhill,  Sheffield,  entered  for  the  recent 
examinations  of  the  Music-Associated  Board 


Blind  Massage  Students  Examining  Model  of  Shamrock  V  made 
by  a  Blind  Man. 


of  the  R.A.M.  and  the  R.C.M.,  all  of  whom 
were  successful. 

Their  names  and  Division  passed  are  as 
follows  :  — 

Piano  :  Primary  :  —  W.  Schofield,  R. 
Way  well,  A.  Jones,  C.  Marsden.  Elementary  : 
C.  Hughes,  L.  Fearnley,  V.  Sage,  G.  Cheadle. 
Lower  : — L.  Smith. 

Organ  :  Higher  : — W.  Davies.  Lower  : — 
W.  Davies.    (Pass  with  Honourable  Mention.) 

Their  teacher  is  Mr.  Arthur  Littlewood, 
A.R.C.O. 

Three  pupils,  Sylvia  Newbold,  Kathleen 
Maw,  and  William  Davies,  were  successful 
in  the  recent  Gardner  Trust  Scholarship 
Examination,  and  have  been  awarded  Scholar- 
ships on  a  Term's  probation. 

Shorthand  Successes. 

The  Royal  Normal  College  for  the  Blind 
reports  the  following  Royal  Society  of  Arts 
Shorthand  Successes,  1930  : — 

60  words  per  minute  : — Ambrose,  Kathleen  ; 
Clark,  Florence  ;  Lloyd,  Kathleen ;  Mactavish, 
Christina  ;  Underhill,  Freda  ;  Wilson, 
Margaret  ;    Wilson,  Arthur. 

100  words  per  minute  : — Beighton,  Ida  '■> 
Fowler,  Hilda  ;  Harper,  Violet  ;  Scheren 
May  ;    Summerskill,  Evelyn. 

These  successes  make  a  total  number  of 
49  successes  since  1926 — 19  at  60  ; 
16    at  80  ;     14    at    100. 

Honour  Paid  to  Blinded  Officer. 

The  late  Duke  of  Northumberland 
was  to  have  been  asked  to  become 
the  first  president  of  the  County 
Council  of  the  British  Legion  which 
has  been  formed  for  Northumberland. 
In  his  stead  the  county  have 
decided  to  honour  Captain  W. 
Appleby,  an  officer  who  was  blinded 
in  the  War.  Captain  Appleby  has 
been  in  Newcastle  for  several  years 
doing  voluntary  service  for  his  old 
comrades,  and  in  1928  he  had  the 
distinction  of  being  selected  to 
represent  "  the  common  people  of 
Britain"  at  the  official  Belgian  Cele- 
brations of  the  tenth  anniversary  of 
the  Armistice.  He  served  in  the 
War  with  the  Lancashire    Fusiliers. 
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REVIEWS 
REPORTS 


Norwich  Institution  for  the  Blind. 

This  Institution  reports  that  the  number 
registered  on  their  books  for  1929-30  totals 
74,  distributed  as  follows  :  Technical  school 
13,  Home  30,  Journeymen  and  women  18, 
Home  Workers  13.  Subscriptions  amounted 
to  £199,  and  Legacies  to  £110.  The  sale  of 
work  done  by  the  blind  shows  a  decrease  of 
nearly  £100  compared  with  last  year,  but  this 
is  not  to  be  wondered  at  in  view  of  the  general 
trade  depression.  Enough  work  has  been 
found  to  keep  the  blind  of  the  Institution 
occupied  and  working  full  time, 

The  Devon  County  Association  for  the  Welfare 
of  the  Blind. 

The  Report  for  1929-30  states  that  there 
are  now  over  1,700  registered  blind  persons 
in  the  county. 

The  first  full  year  of  the  Collecting  Scheme 
initiated  in  July,  1928,  in  co-operation  with 
the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  has 
resulted  in  an  allocation  to  the  Association's 
funds  of  £981,  a  very  material  increase  on  the 
amount  available  in  former  years.  To  those 
who  are  concerned  with  the  unification  of 
collections  such  a  result  is  one  of  great  en- 
couragement, and  it  has  enabled  the  Associ- 
ation to  increase  its  help  to  the  necessitous 
blind  in  the  area  very  considerably. 

National  Council  of  Social  Service  (Incor- 
porated). 
The  Council  has  interested  itself  this  year 
in  the  extension  of  the  movement  for  Social 
services  and  co-operation  in  the  new  housing 
estates  which  have  sprung  up  in  late  years,  all 
over  the  country.  These  new  towns  are 
greatly  in  need  of  social  services  as  in  most 
cases  nothing  of  the  kind  exists.  The 
Carnegie  Trust  have  very  kindly  offered  to 
assist  work  on  a  number  of  estates  for  five 
years.  In  the  older  cities  inquiries  show  that 
a  large  section  of  the  communtiy  is  still 
unable  to  live  at  a  standard  which  should  be 
accepted  for  this  country.  The  need  for 
voluntary  co-operation  is  very  real  and  the 
National  Council  points  out  that  public 
services  do  not  obviate  the  need  for  individual 
and  co-operative  services. 


Regional,  instead  of  purely  local  councils 
are  recommended  as  these  are  enabled  by 
their  larger  fields  of  activity  to  accomplish 
what  would  be  impossible  for  smaller  concerns . 

In  South  Wales  the  unemployment  is 
still  very  bad  but  the  miner  is  gradually 
feeling  his  way  back  to  normal  conditions. 
The  effort  made  by  the  Coalfields  Distress 
Office  to  stimulate  interests  in  the  miner, 
which  had  been  dulled  by  hardships,  have 
been  very  successful. 

In  the  villages,  the  village  Hall  loans  have 
been  extremely  useful  in  encouraging  true 
recreation  as  opposed  to  commercialised, 
which  in  the  large  cities  tends  to  induce 
contentment  with  passive  amusements.  The 
National  Council  administers  a  fund  provided 
by  the  Treasury,  from  which  villages  may 
draw  loans  to  build  a  village  hall  in  which 
drama,  folk  dancing  and  musical  festivals 
can  be  staged.  The  fund  which  was  originally 
an  experiment  has  now  been  increased  to 
£25,000. 

The  National  Council  has  also  been  able 
to  help  in  the  question  of  open  air  holidays 
and  the  organisation  of  the  British  Youth 
Hostel  Association  will,  it  is  hoped,  do  much 
to  promote  holidavs  in  the  form  of  walking 
tours  off  the  beaten  track. 

The  report  ends  with  a  justification  of  its 
activities  and  an  answer  to  the  possible  query 
"  Why  all  this  business  "  in  the  following 
definition  of  its  ends  :  "  That  life  for  all 
may  be  freer  and  finer  ;  that  every  individual 
may  be  enabled  to  develop  fully  his  capacity 
for  physical,  mental  and  spiritual  growth  ; 
and  that  the  community  may  realize  its 
common  wealth." 

Liverpool  Workshops  for  the  Blind. 

The  Report  shows  very  satisfactory  work 
for  the  year  ending  March,  1930.  The  num- 
ber of  blind  employed  is  now  183,  155  men 
and  28  women  as  against  177  last  year. 
Trading  returns  are  satisfactory,  the  amount 
earned  by  the  blind  totals  £8,838  8s.  3d.,  with 
an  augmentation  of  £9,461  9s.,  which,  with 
various  additions  makes  the  amount  received 
by  the  blind  £19,270  us.  id.  A  week's 
holiday  was  granted  to  the  workpeople  free  of 
expense.  The  Home  Teaching  Society 
reports  that  13  home  teachers  are  now  em- 
ployed in  visiting  the  blind.  £24,978  iSs. 
1  id.  has  been  paid  out  in  weekly  grants.  On 
March    31st,     1930,    the    Liverpool     Home 
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Teaching  Society  handed  over  the  charge  of 
Wallasey  and  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Coun- 
ties districts  adjacent  to  Liverpool  to  local 
Councils.  The  total  expenses  for  the  year 
are  £46>375- 

St.    Helen's    and    District    Society    for    the 
Welfare  of  the  Blind. 

There  are  221  cases  on  the  Register  of  this 
Society.  The  new  workshops  give  employ- 
ment to  21  persons,  and  the  transference  of 
the  workers  to  the  new  up-to-date  huilding 
has  been  much  appreciated  by  them  ;  unfor- 
tunately, owing  to  the  increased  cost  of  the 
up-keep  of  the  new  premises,  a  considerable 
trading  loss  has  been  sustained. 

The    Report   notes   with    deep   regret   the 


death  of  Mr.  Stretch,  its  first  Home  Teacher, 
a  blind  man  who  did  most  valuable  work  for 
the  Society.  Reference  is  made  to  the  very 
happy  relations  which  have  always  existed 
between  the  Society  and  the  local  authorities. 

Ashton-under-Lyne,    Stalybridge,    Dukinfield 
and  District  Home  Teaching  Society. 

The  46th  Annual  Report  states  that  there 
are  now  280  persons  in  the  care  of  the  Society. 
Though  the  number  on  the  Register  shows 
an  increase  of  only  15  over  the  previous  year, 
the  work  of  the  Society  continues  to  grow, 
and  the  question  of  the  provision  of  additional 
office  accommodation  is  likely  to  have  to  be 
faced  in  the  near  future. 


UNION  OF  COUNTIES   ASSOCIATIONS   FOR  THE   BLIND. 
Northern  Counties  Association  for  the  Blind. 


Outdoor  Sports  for  the  Blind. 

Since  the  report  from  the  Northern 
Counties  in  the  May  issue  of  this  journal  on 
the  possibility  of  sports  for  the  blind  we  have 
learnt  that  at  Goole,  in  the  West  Riding  of 
Yorkshire,  swimming  has  been  started  and 
attempts  made  to  form  a  Rambling  Club, 
also  to  obtain  some  practice  in  rowing.  At 
Carlisle  six  blind  men  are  being  coached  in 
boating  on  Talkin  Tarn. 

Training  for  Blind  Welfare. 

Under  the  scheme  prepared  by  the  Union 
of  Counties  Associations  for  giving  practical 
experience  of  blind  welfare  organisation  to 
University  students,  Miss  Lilian  Lord,  B.A., 
Oxon,  has  spent  eight  weeks  with  the 
Northern  Counties  Association  as  part  of  her 
training  for  the  Social  Science  Certificate  of 
the  University  of  Oxford.  During  that  time 
she  was  given  opportunities  of  seeing  the 
work  of  Henshaw's  Institution  for  the  Blind 
in  all  departments.  She  also  had  one  week's 
intensive  experience  of  the  work  of  the 
Manchester  and  Salford  Blind  Aid  Society 
and  one  week  with  the  Rochdale  and  District 
Society  for  the  Blind.  In  addition  to  seeing 
the  administration  of  these  Societies  she 
accompanied  the  Home  Teachers  to  the 
homes  of  the  blind  in  the  area  and  attended 
handcraft  classes  and  social  centres. 

In  the  central  office  of  the  Northern 
Counties  Association  she  obtained  an  idea  of 
the  general  organisation,  the  routine  business 
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of  administration,  committee  work,  filing, 
book-keeping  and  registration,  both  by  means 
of  daily  work  in  the  office  and  attendance  at 
meetings  of  the  Executive  and  Finance 
Committees.  She  has  thus  been  given  a 
a  wide  view  of  the  field  of  work  among  the 
blind  and  a  certain  amount  of  actual  experi- 
ence in  several  of  its  sections. 

Since  completing  her  training  she  has 
obtained  an  appointment  as  Home  Teacher 
for  the  Warrington  Society. 

Cookery  Classes  for  Blind  Women. 

The  first  course  of  cookery  classes  for 
Blind  Women  conducted  by  the  Manchester 
Education  Committee  was  so  successful  that 
the  Manchester  Branch  of  the  National 
League  of  the  Blind  requested  the  Northern 
Counties  Association  to  apply  for  a  second 
beginners'  course. 

The  number  in  a  class  is  limited  to  15 
but  once  again  more  than  that  number  applied 
and  several  applicants  had  to  be  disappointed. 

The  Education  Committee  granted  the 
request  for  a  second  course,  which  opened 
on  Wednesday,  September  24th,  1930. 

There  were  also  ten  applicants  for  a  more 
advanced  course  and  it  is  hoped  that,  on  the 
completion  of  the  second  beginner's  course, 
an  advanced  class  will  be  arranged. 

We  understand  that  another  Local  Author- 
ity is  considering  the  formation  of  similar 
classes. 
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ANNOUNCMNTS 

NATIONAL    INSTITUTE    FOR    THE    BLIND. 

NEW    PUBLICATIONS. 

MUSIC. 

The  prices  of  the  following  pieces  of  music  are  subject 
to  a  reduction  of  three-quarters  for  the  blind  resident 
in  the  British  Isles  and  throughout  the  British  Empire- 
The  minimum  price  is  6d.  per  copy. 


Organ 

10,420 
10,421 

10,422 
10,423 
PIANO 

10,424 


10.425 
10,426 


10.42S 
10,429 


10,430 

10,431 


DANCE 

10,433 

10,434 
10,435 
10,430 


SONGS 

10,437 


10,430 
10,440 


10,442 
10,443 


Bach.    Fugue  in  C  minor,  Vol.  4,  No.  9 
Franck,   Cesar.      Chant  Heroique    (arr. 

by  R.  H.  Bellairs)       

Hailing,  R.  G.    Chanson  de  Joie 
Sweeting,  E.  T.     Elegy  in  F  minor 

Associated  Board  Examinations,    1931. 

Studies  and  Pieces.    Primary  Division 

Lists  A,  B,  C 

Elementary  Division,  Lists  A,  B,  C 
Beethoven.     Sonata  No.  32  in  C  minor, 

Op.  Ill  

Campbell,  Colin  M.  (arr.  by).     Scottish 

Tunes  (Selection  of  Popular  Melodies) 
Dubourg,  Matthew.  Jig  and  Saraband 
Falla,  Manuel  de.  Dansc  du  Corregidor 
(from  "  The  Three-Cornered  Hat  ") 
Farnaby,  G.  Pawles  Wharfe  ... 
Knox,     Isabel.       Rhymes    and     Tunes, 

Book  1  (for  very  young  children)     ... 
Schafer,  C.    An  Eventful  Day  (15  Short 

Easy  Pieces)     ... 

Hargrcavcs,  R.     You  die  if  you  worry, 

Vocal  One-Step 
Knight,     I     ami     Dey,     J.       Dreamy 

Carolina,  Song-Waltz 
Wynn,  M.  and  Wilton,  J.     Just  an  Old 

Refrain,  Song-Waltz  ... 
Vcllen,    J     and    Dougherty,    D.      Sittin' 

on   a    Rainbow    (from    "  Call    of    the 

West  "),  Song  Fox-Trot 

Bach.  My  Heart  Rejoiceth  (Mezzo- 
Soprano  Solo  from  "  Magnificat  in 
D  "),  D  ;    C-F*  

Brahms.  I  Vowed  I  Would  Forget 
Thee,  D  minor,  C-E1  flat      

Burton,  R.     Just  a  Dog,  E  flat  ;    C-F1 

Franz,  Robert.  In  the  Hedge,  G  minor; 
D-F1      

James,  W.  G.  Bush  Silence  (from 
"  Australian  Bush-Songs  "),  F  minor; 
C-D1  natural   ... 

Longstaffe,  Ernest.  The  Driver  of  the 
8-15,  E  flat  ;   C-E1 

Lully  (arr.  by  A.  L.).  Bois  Epais 
(Sombre  Woods),  (Bass  Air  from 
"  Amadis  "),  E  flat  ;    C-E1 

10.444  Peel.  Graham.     The  Wild  Swan,  E  flat; 

G,-D'    

10.445  Shaw,  Martin.     To  Sea  !    G  ;    B1   flat- 

F1  natural 

10.446  Warlock,  Peter.    Milkmaids,  E  ;    Bj-E' 

10.447  Wheatley,  W.  R.  (arr.  by).    T.  e  Turmot 

Hoer  (The  Vlv  be  on  the  Turmots), 
G;    B^Ei       ' 

DUET 

10.448  Wilson,     II.     Lane.      The    Lovers    (for 

Tenor  and  Baritone)  ... 


f.   d. 
2     0 


2     0 
2      0 


BRAILLE    BOOKS. 

The  prices  of  the  following  publications  are  subject 
to  a  reduction  of  two-thirds  for  the  Mind  resident  in 
the  British  Isles  and  throughout  the  British  Empire 

pel     ••/. 
s.   d. 

8,992-8,905  Anne  of  Green  Gables,  by  L.  M. 
Montgomery.  Grade  2,  Large  size, 
Interpointed,  Paper  Covers.  4  vols 
F.  233 5      9 

9,756-9,757  Crusade,  by  Donn  Byrne.  Grade  2, 
Large  size,  Interpointed,  Paper  Covers 
2  vols.      F.  103  5     3 

8,944-8,947  Dope,  by  Sax  Rohmer.  Grade  2, 
Large  size,  Interpointed,  Paper 
Covers.     4  vols.     F.  218        5     6 

10,352-10,353  League  of  Nations  Report  on 
the  Welfare  of  the  Blind,  The.  Grade 
2,  Large  size,  Interpointed,  Cloth 
Boards.     2  vols.     G.  173       9     9 

9,745-9.746  Lob  Lic-by-the-Fire,  or  The  Luck 
of  Lingborough,  by  Juliana  Horatia 
Ewing.  Grade  2,  Pocket  size,  Inter- 
pointed, Paper  Covers.    2  vols.    D.  54     3     0 

8,952-8,955  Moral  Discourses  of  Epictetus, 
The,  by  Elizabeth  Carter.  Grade  2, 
Large  size,  Interpointed,  Paper 
Covers.     4  vols.     F.  234        ...  ...     5     9 

8,933-8,936  Mr.  Standfast,  by  John  Buchan. 
Grade  2,  Large  size,  Interpointed, 
Cloth  Boards.     4  vols.      G.  292.       ...      9     0 

8.799  Notes  on  Musical  Form,  by  Walter 
Carroll,  Mus.D.  Grade  2,  Pocket 
size.  Interpointed,  Paper  Covers. 
D.  22 2     9 

8,937-8938  Swinburne,  by  Harold  Nicolson. 
Grade  2,  Large  size,  Interpointed, 
Cloth  Boards.     2  vols.     G.  139  ...      8     6 

8,939-8940  Story  of  Sylvie  and  Bruno,  The,  by 
Lewis  Carroll.  Grade  2,  Large  size, 
Interpointed,  Paper  Covers.  2  vols. 
F.  117 5     9 

9,638-9,642  Thirteen  Stories,  by  R.  B.  Cunning- 
hame  Graham.  Grade  2,  Pocket  size, 
Interpointed,  Paper  Covers.  5  vols. 
D.  138 3     0 

8,996-8,999  Under  Dogs,  The,  by  Hulbert 
Footner.  Grade  2,  Large  size,  Inter 
pointed,  Paper  Covers.    4  vols .  F.  203     5     3 

9,758-9,759  What  Christ  means  to  me,  by 
Wilfred  Thomason  Grenfell.  Grade  2, 
Pocket  size,  Interpointed,  Paper 
Covers.      2  vols.     D.  41  ...  ...      2     6 

8,941  8,943  When  a  Man's  Single,  by  Sir  J.  M. 
Barrie,  Bt.,  Grade  2,  Large  size, 
Interpointed,  Paper  Covers.  3  vols. 
F.  158 5     3 

9.229  Map    of    Eastern    Hemisphere.      Rivers 

and  Towns        ...  ...  ...  ...  9 

9.230  Map    of    Eastern    Hemisphere.       Rivers 

and  Mountains  ...  ...  ...  9 

9.231  Map    of    South    America.       Rivers    and 

Towns  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  9 

9.232  Map    of    South    America.      Rivers    and 

Mountains         ...  ...  ...  ...  9 

8.248  Guides  to  Maps  ol  Eastern  Hemisphere. 

Grade  2,  Intermediate  size,  Interlined 

Stiff  Covers.      B.  23 3     0 

8.249  Guides    to    Maps    of     South     America. 

Grade  2,  Intermediate  size,  Interlined, 

Stiff  Covers.     B.  12 3     0 
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MOON    BOOKS. 

The  prices  of  the  following  publications  are  subject 

to  a  reduction  of  two-thirds  for  the  blind  resident  in 

the  British  Isles  and  throughout  the  British  Empire. 

pei  vol.     s.  d. 

2,984-2,980     The  Courtship  of  Morrice  Buckler, 

by  A.  E.  W.  Mason.    (3  vols.   (Limited 

Edition)  12     0 

2,805-2,829     Making  the  Most  of  Life,  by  J.  R. 

Miller,  D.D.     8  vols 7     6 

NATIONAL   INSTITUTE   STUDENTS'   LIBRARY. 
ADDITIONS. 
ECONOMICS.  vols. 

Pringle,     W.      Henderson.         Introduction      to 
Economics  ...         ...         ...         ...         ...       1 

ENGLISH    LITERATURE. 

Cunliffe,   J.  E.     English  Literature  of  the  Last 
Half -century       ...  ...  ...  ...  ...        5 

Lubbock,  Percy.     Craft  of  Fiction  ...  ...        3 

HISTORY. 
Pike,  E.  R.     Story  of  the  Crusades        ...  ...        1 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Debenham,  F.     Polar  Regions     ...  ...  ...        1 

Fleg,  E.  Solomon   ...  ...  ...  ...  ...        2 

MODERN    LANGUAGES. 

France,  Anatole  ;    Pierre  Nozicre  3 

POLITICAL    AND    SOCIAL    SCIENCE. 

Baden- Powell,    Sir    R.       Scouting    and    Youth 

Movements  ...  ...  ...        1 

Stawell,    F.    Melian.      Growth   of   International 
Thought  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...        2 

SCIENCE. 

Lodge,  Sir  O.     Science  and  Human  Progress  ...        2 
THEOLOGY    AND    RELIGIONS. 

Charles,  R.  A.     Religious  Development  between 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments  ...  ...  ...        2 

NATIONAL    LIBRARY    FOR    THE    BLIND. 
ADDITIONS,  September,  1930. 
FICTION.  vols. 

Armstrong,  A.     No  Dragon  :    No  Damsel         ...        5 
Bennet,  R.  A.     Branded  ...  ...  ...  ...       4 

Brandon,  J.  G.      Joy  Ride.  ...  ...  ...        5 

Deeping,  Warwick.     Roper's  Row.  7 

Jacks,  L.  P.     Heroes  of  Smokeover        ...  ...        4 

Jacob,  Naomi.     Jacob  Ussher     ...  ...  ...       4 

Mackail,  D.     How  Amusing,  and  a  lot  of  Other 

Fables      ...  ...  ...  ...        8 

Maxwell,  W.  B.     Fernande  5 

Ogden,  G.  W.     Bondboy  ...  ...  ...        6 

Pitt,  Frances.     Toby,  my  Fox  Cub        ...  ...        1 

Priestley,  J.  B.     Good  Companions        ...  ...      12 

Stacpoole,  H.  de  V.     Golden  Ballast      4 

Stratton-Porter,  G.      Keeper  of  the  Bees  ...        7 

Swan,  Annie  S.     Love  is  of  the  Valley  ...  ...        5 

Wells,  H.  G.     The  Dream  4 

Wren,  P.  C.     Dew  and  Mildew 4 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Barker,  H.  J.     Comic  Side  of  School  Life  ...        1 

Considing,  IX,  S.  J.     Words  of  Encouragement 
More  Words  of  Encouragement  ...  ...        1 

Cook,  Augusta.     Light  from  the  Book  of  Daniel 

on  History,  Past,  Present  and  Future  ...       4 

Erskine,  J.     Delight  of  Great  Books      ...  ...        4 

Jones,  R.  M.     Trail  of  Life  in  College    ...  ...        2 

Lodge,  Sir  O.     Reality    of    a    Spiritual    World 

(Affirmations,  God  in  the  Modern  World)      ...        1 
Maurois,  A.     Aspects  of  Biography        ...  ...        2 

Morris,  G.  W.  and  L.  S.  Wood.    English-Speaking 
Nations  ;     Study  in  the  development  of  the 
Commonwealth  Ideal     ...  ...  ...  ...        5 

(E.  W.  Austin  Memorial) 

Murray,  D.  C.     In  His  Grip         3 

Powell,  A.  E.     What  is  Personality  ?     ...  ...        1 

S. P. C.K.  (Compilers)     My  Prayer  Book  ...        1 

Wade,  E.  K.  Twenty-one  years  of  Scouting  : 
official  history  of  the  Boy  Scout  Movement 
from  its  inception  ...  ...  ...  ...       3 


FOREIGN.  vols. 

Benjamin,  R.     Antome  dechaine  ...  ...        2 

GRADE    III. 

Holmes,  E.     In  Quest  of  an  Ideal  ;    an  Auto- 
biography ...  ...  ...  ...  ...        2 

ESPERANTO. 

Diversaj  Antoroj.     Internacia  Dialogaro  ...        2 

Puskin,  A.  S.     La  Kapitanrilino  ...  ...       3 


ADVERTISEMENTS 

WANTED  A  POST  FORJAJCERTIFICATEDJHOME 
TEACHER,  Borough  and  County  experience.  Apply 
M.,  c/o.  Editor,  New  Beacon,  National  Institute  for 
the  Blind,  224,  Great  Portland  Street,  W.  1. 

WANTED  CERTIFICATED  LADY  HOME  TEACHER 

to  act  as  Secretary  and  Superintendent  Home  Teacher, 
140  blind  on  register,  salary  according  to  qualifications 
and  experience.  Apply,  giving  copies  of  two  recent 
testimonials  and  stating  age,  qualifications,  and  experi- 
ence to  Secretary,  Boston  &  Holland  Blind  Society, 
34,  Sleaford  Road,  Boston,  Lines. 

WANTED  BY  THE  BOLTON  WORKSHOPS  AND 
HOMES  FOR  THE  BLIND  SIGHTED  HOME  TEACHER 
AND  VISITOR  (woman),  salary  £156  per  annum. 
Write,  giving  experience  and  qualifications  to  the 
Superintendent,  Bolton  Workshops  and  Homes  for  the 
Blind,  Marsden  Road,  Bolton,  not  later  than  30th 
October,  1930. 


THE  BLACKBURN  &  DARWEN  SOCIETY  FOR 
VISITING  AND  INSTRUCTING  THE  BLIND  will 
shortly  proceed  to  appoint  two  additional  sighted 
LADY  HOME  TEACHERS  for  work  among  the  Blind 
in  their  area.  Applications  (by  letter  only),  giving 
particulars  of  age,  experience  and  qualifications  (if  any), 
accompanied  by  recent  testimonials,  are  invited  and 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Joint  Hon.  Secretary, 
Blackburn  &  Darwen  Society  for  the  Blind,  49.  Ains- 
worth  Street,  Blackburn,  to  reach  him  before  the 
3 1st  October. 

LEEDS    EDUCATION    COMMITTEE. 
TECHNICAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOR  THE   BLIND. 

Required  for  November  next,  sighted  female 
instructor  in  Hand  and  Machine  Knitting.  The  post 
is  a  recognised  one  under  the  Teachers'  Superannuation 
Scheme.  Previous  experience  of  blind  work  will  be  an 
additional  recommendation. 

Applications  stating  age,  qualifications,  experience, 
and  salary,  together  with  copies  of  three  recent 
testimonials  to  be  submitted  to  the  undersigned  on  or 
before  the  15th  November. 

James  Graham, 
Education  Department,  Director  of  Education. 

Leeds. 

SCHOLARSHIPS    FOR    THE    BLIND, 
DECEMBER,   1930. 

The  next  Examination  for  Gardner's  Trust  Scholar- 
ships of  the  annual  value  of  £40,  tenable  at  the  Royal 
Normal  College  for  the  Blind,  Upper  Norwood,  S.E.19, 
will  be  held  on  Saturday,  6th  December,  and  Monday, 
8th  December.  Candidates  must  have  reached  the  age 
of  sixteen  on  or  before  the  date  of  the  Examination, 
must  have  resided  in  England  or  Wales  for  the  last 
five  years  and  be  intending  to  remain  so  resident. 
Application  should  be  made  to  the  Principal  on  or 
before  Saturday,  22nd  November,  and  the  forms, 
properly  filled  in  and  completed,  returned  to  the 
College  on  or  before  Saturday,  29th  November,  or  the 
Candidate's  name  will  not  be  placed  on  the  list. 
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ST.  MARY'S,  DUBLIN. 

By  M.  G.  THOMAS. 

"     /  "  ^  T.  Mary's  Asylum    for    the  Female  Blind  "  has  a  rather  austere  sound,  and  that 
L  '        impression  is  not  altogether  dispelled  as  the  visitor  gets  his  first  glimpse  of  the 

^^^  dignified  group  of  grey  stone  buildings,  standing  away  back  from  the  road,  in 

^^^^         fine  grounds  facing  the  sea  ;   while  the  long  tiled  corridors,  echoing  to  the  footfall 
^^k       of  many  busy  passers-by,  and  the  spacious  "  parlour,"  its  walls  hung  with  portraits 
I  J       of  Church  dignitaries,  rather  prepare  the  newcomer  for  an   Institution  where 

^fc»^ *r  orderliness  and  exquisite  neatness  may  prevail  at  the  expense  of  a  more  homely 

atmosphere. 

But  such  first  impressions  are  at  once  dispelled  as  the  visitor  comes  face  to  face  with  the 
Sisters  of  Charity,  who  are  responsible  for  the  Institution,  and  with  the  blind  who  live  there. 
Instead  of  "  inmates,"  lost  in  the  vastness  of  a  great  organisation,  everyone  at  St.  Mary's  is  very 
definitely  a  person  ;  perhaps  Paddy,  who  is  three,  and  Mrs.  Murphy,  who  is  eighty-five,  may 
not  have  a  great  deal  in  common,  but  both  greeted  the  casual  visitor  with  a  frank  and  engaging 
friendliness  that  showed  them  to  be  very  happy  and  perfectly  at  home.  No  doubt  they  are 
formally  entered  on  card-index  and  file,  but  they  are  very  much  more  than  mere  ciphers  or  names. 
The  English  visitor,  accustomed  to  regarding  an  Institution  primarily  as  a  training  ground, 
and  thinking  of  it  in  terms  of  output,  Government  grant,  Guardians'  payments  and  so  on,  has 
to  readjust  his  ideas  and  recognise  that  St.  Mary's  is  less  a  place  of  preparation  for  life  in  the 
world  outside  than  a  permanent  Home.  The  Home  Workers  Scheme  as  it  exists  in  England 
appears  not  to  have  any  counterpart  in  Ireland,  and  it  is  probably  very  difficult  for  an  isolated 
worker  in  a  remote  country  district  to  carry  on  satisfactorily  without  supervision  and  help. 
It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  the  trained  worker,  though  she  may  leave  the  Institution  if 
she  wishes  and  return  home,  generally  prefers  to  remain  on  in  the  Workrooms  and  to  continue 
to  share  in  the  social  life  to  which  she  has  grown  accustomed.  Girls  are  trained  to  use  the 
round  and  flat  knitting  machines,  and  one  of  the  Sisters  showed  boxes  of  beautifully  finished 
work,  three-piece  knitted  suits,  all  kinds  of  coats  and  jumpers,  and  babies'  woollies,  which  had 
been  made  in  preparation  for  the  annual  Sale  of  Work,  shortly  to  be  held.  Weaving,  too,  used 
to  be  taught  in  the  Institution,  and  two  large  looms  were  standing  in  the  Workroom,  but  these 
are  not  now  in  use. 
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Music  is  very  carefully  taught,  there  is  a 
fine  orchestra  and  choir,  and  the  organ  in 
the  beautiful  chapel  of  the  Institution  is  often 
played  by  blind  students.  The  harp  is  a 
very  favourite  instrument,  and  prizes  have 
been  won  by  pupils  of  St.  Mary's  at  the  Feis 
Ceoil,  an  important  Musical  Festival  held' 
annually  in  Dublin. 

St.  Mary's  takes  children  almost  from 
infancy,  and  there  were  several  three-  and 
four-year-olds,  both  boys  and  girls,  in  the 
babies'  schoolroom.  Boys  generally  remain 
till  they  are  seven,  when  they  may  pass  on  to 
St.  Joseph's,  Drumcondra,  which  lies  on  the 
other  side  of  Dublin,  and  is  in  the  care  of  the 
Carmelite  Brothers.  The  Sister  in  charge  of 
the  educational  work  spoke  rather  sadly  of 
the  children  who  do  not  find  their  way  to 
St.  Mary's  ;  for  the  education  of  the  blind  is 
not  yet  strictly  enforced  in  Ireland,  and  it  is 
hardly  surprising  that  parents  in  far-away 
Connemara  may  hesitate  to  send  their  blind 
child  all  the  way  to  Dublin,  with  the  result 
that  too  often  he  may  grow  up  one  of  "  the 
chimney  corner  blind."  "  Just  the  ones  who 
most  need  our  help  do  not  always  reach  us," 
said  the  Sister. 

The  babies'  schoolroom  is  delightfully 
bright,  furnished  with  tiny  tables  and  chairs, 
and  well-provided  with  all  kinds  of  educational 
toys  and  Montessori  apparatus.  A  blind 
three-year-old  demanded  to  "  see  inside  "  my 
bag  with  all  the  imperious  charm  of  a 
Sunshine  Home  baby,  and  when  that  had 
been  fully  explored,  built  a  tower  quite 
skilfully  with  bricks  in  graduated  sizes, 
saying  "  One,  two,  three  "  as  each  brick  was 
laid  in  its  place.  Another  fitted  what  he 
quite  accurately  called  cylinders  (in  correction 
of  my  loosely  worded  description  "  pegs  ") 
into  round  holes,  with  a  deftness  that  would 
have  qualified  him  for  all  sorts  of  honours  in 
an  Industrial  Psychology  test.  Seven-year- 
old  Sallie  read  aloud  fron  an  Irish  reading- 
book  in  Braille,  translating  for  me  into 
English  as  she  did  so. 

A  visit  to  the  older  children  followed,  when 
a  small  boy  told  how  he  had  won  a  prize  in 
"  The  School  Magazine  "  for  the  best  April 
Fool  story  ;  he  obligingly  repeated  it,  but 
punctuated  his  story  with  so  many  appreci- 
ative chuckles  that  though  I  gathered  it  was 
about  a  "  Murdher  "  it  was  not  altogether 
easy  for  alien  ears  to  follow.  A  girl 
read  aloud  with  flying  fingers,  another 
recited,  and  a  third  played  the  piano. 
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The  large  day-room  where  the  elderly 
women  sit  is  light  and  airy,  and  the  parrot 
in  a  big  cage  on  the  table,  and  the  wireless  set 
with  its  loud-speaker  on  the  window  sill,  give 
a  cheerful  homely  touch.  I  was  introduced  to 
the  oldest  inhabitant,  who  is  85,  and  who 
spoke  with  rather  lofty  superiority  of  a 
fellow-inmate  who  is  "  only  83."  The  old 
lady  evidently  liked  an  audience,  and  taking 
the  Sister  by  one  hand  and  me  by  the  other 
she  held  us  both  in  a  firm  grip  while  she 
talked  breathlessly  of  her  young  days  in 
Canada  "  when  all  the  society  people  lived  in 
Montreal  instead  of  Ottawa,"  and  times  in 
general  were  far  better  than  to-day. 

There  is  only  one  deaf-blind  inmate  in  the 
Institution,  and  on  the  day  of  my  visit  her 
nerves  were  very  over-wrought  by  a  violent 
thunderstorm  of  the  night  before.  She 
touched  my  dress,  realised  that  I  was  not  a 
nun,  and  seemed  frightened  and  distressed. 
"  Just  look  at  her  pretty  white  hands,"  said 
one  of  the  Sisters,  "she  takes  such  pride  in 
them,  and  has  bought  the  ring  she  is  wearing, 
with  her  own  money."  Evidently  deaf-blind 
Bridget  has  found  a  Home  where  her  little 
whims  and  vanities  are  regarded  with  very 
human  sympathy  ;  and  one  felt  that  this 
attitude  of  kindly  understanding  was  character- 
istic of  St.  Mary's.  An  Englishwoman, 
visiting  the  Home  over  sixty  years  ago, 
wrote — ■"  Of  all  the  charitable  Institutions  I 
ever  visited  this  is,  without  exception,  the 
happiest  .  .  .  peace  and  joy  is  written  almost 
on  every  face."  Many  things  must  have 
changed  since  the  words  were  written,  but  the 
comment  still  rings  true. 


Successful  Blind  Chess  Players. 

For  the  second  year  in  succession  the  blind 
players  of  the  Worcester  College  for  the  Blind 
have  carried  off  the  senior  and  junior  clubs' 
chess  championship  of  Worcestershire,  and 
have  also  won  the  public  schools'  champion- 
ship. 

In  the  Worcestershire  senior  clubs' 
championship  the  College  first  team  beat 
Stourport  in  the  final.  In  the  Worcestershire 
junior  clubs'  championship  the  Worcester 
City  club's  second  team  were  the  runners-up 
to  the  College's  second  team. 

Mr.  R.  W.  Bonham,  of  the  College,  is  also 
in  the  running  for  the  individual  champion- 
ship. 
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London  Association's  Annual  Christmas  Fair. 

The  London  Association  for  the  Blind  will  be  holding  its  annual  Christmas  Fair, 
and  exhibiting  goods  made  solely  by  the  blind,  at  Bush  House,  Strand,  from  November 
24th  until  December  24th  inclusive. 

Proposed  Memorial  to  Sir  Francis  Campbell. 

At  a  reunion  of  its  old  students  recently  held  at  the  Royal  Normal  College,  a  feeling 
was  expressed  that  the  time  is  ripe  for  an  expression  in  some  tangible  form  of  their 
gratitude  and  appreciation  of  the  untiring  and  devoted  work  on  their  behalf  of  the  late 
Sir  Francis  Campbell,  and  the  committee  appointed  request  that  all  old  students  who 
have  not  been  in  recent  touch  with  the  College  will  communicate  their  present  address 
to  The  Secretary,  Sir  Francis  Campbell  Memorial,  Royal  Normal  College,  London, 
S.E.19. 

Demonstration  of  Dogs  as  Guides  for  the  Blind  at  Port  Sunlight. 

The  initiation  of  a  fund  to  provide  trained  dogs  as  guides  for  the  blind  was  the  aim 
of  the  Alsatian  League  (Liverpool  branch)  show  at  Port  Sunlight  on  the  1st  of  this  month. 
A  demonstration  of  the  tractability  of  the  German  shepherd  or  Alsatian  dog  (fully 
described  in  The  New  Beacon  some  months  ago)  illustrated  the  suitability  of  this  breed. 
It  is  stated,  however,  that  English  sheep  dogs  can  also  be  trained  and  found  well  adapted 
to  the  work  of  guiding  the  blind.  The  funds  realised  are  to  be  devoted  to  the  object  of 
obtaining  a  trainer  from  the  Swiss  school,  particulars  of  which  have  also  appeared  in 
this  journal,  and  it  is  hoped  that  at  least  four  dogs  will  be  trained  for  work  in  a  provincial 
centre. 

Two  Leading  London  Workshops  Agree  to  Amalgamate. 

The  London  Society  for  Teaching  and  Training  the  Blind,  Swiss  Cottage,  and  the 
Incorporated  Association  for  Promoting  the  General  Welfare  of  the  Blind,  Tottenham 
Court  Road,  have  agreed  to  amalgamate  and  for  that  purpose  to  secure  if  possible  an 
Act  of  Parliament  :   the  necessary  Bill  to  present  to  Parliament  is  actually  in  draft. 

Pending  the  passage  of  this  measure  through  the  Houses  of  Parliament  each  of  the 
Institutions  has  elected  four  Members  of  the  other  to  serve  upon  its  Council  and  Dr.  J.  M. 
Ritchie  has  been  appointed  Honorary  Secretary  and  General  Manager  of  the  Incorporated 
Association  for  Promoting  the  General  Welfare  of  the  Blind,  whilst  Major  H.  Willans 
has  been  appointed  Honorary  Superintendent  and  Secretary  of  the  London  Society 
for  Teaching  and  Training  the  Blind.  This  has  been  done  in  order  to  secure  economy  and 
similarity  in  management  wherever  possible  pending  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  Parliament. 

The  London  Musical  Competition  Festival  and  the  Blind. 

The  Syllabus  of  the  Twenty-Sixth  Annual  Public  Competitions  to  be  held  at  the 
Central  Hall,  Westminster,  S.W.i,  from  March  7th  to  21st,  1931,  contains,  on  the  first 
page  the  following  notice  : — 

"  The  attention  of  Blind  Competitors  is  drawn  to  the  fact  that  all  the  Test  Pieces 
which  may  be  obtained  in  '  Braille  '  are  indicated  in  the  Syllabus  by  an  asterisk  (*), 
and  they  are  published  by  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  224,  Great  Portland 
Street,  London,  W.i. 

"  It  is  believed  that  the  London  Musical  Festival  is  the  first  to  adopt  this  method 

in  connection  with  their  Syllabus  of  Competitions,  and  feel  that  its  general  adoption  by 

•      other  similar  Festivals  would  prove  of  very  great  convenience  to  Blind  Competitors." 

Readers  of  The  New  Beacon  could  render  valuable  service  by  drawing  the  attention 
of  the  Secretaries  of  local  Competition  Festivals  throughout  the  Country  to  the  splendid 
example  set  by  the  London  Festival  authorities,  and  by  informing  them  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Music  Department  of  the  National  Institute  would  gladly  mark  any  advance  lists 
of  selected  pieces,  showing  which  items  are  available  in  Braille.  Not  only  would  it  induce 
blind  competitors  to  enter,  but  it  would  also  enable  Blind  Teachers  of  Music  to  present 
their  sighted  pupils  as  competitors,  a  point  which  local  Festival  Secretaries  would  be 
certain  to  appreciate. 
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"  The  Ellabee  "—an  Improved  Knitting  Needle. 

The  Blind  Record  gives  an  interesting  account  of  an  improved  knitting  needle,  known 
as  "  The  Ellabee,"  and  obtainable  in  assorted  colours,  price  o,d.  per  pair,  from  the  London 
Association  for  the  Blind,  Rosedale  House,  Warwick  Street,  S.W.i.  The  needle  is 
angular  in  section,  and  on  the  flat  sides  the  wool  does  not  lie  close  in  working,  with  the 
result  that  a  stitch  is  formed  which  cannot  become  too  tight.  Time  and  trouble  are 
thereby  saved,  and  actual  tests  show  that  as  great  a  saving  as  20  per  cent,  on  the  time 
taken  with  a  pair  of  ordinary  needles  may  be  effected. 

H.R.H.  Princess  Mary  Visits  Leeds  School  for  the  Blind  and  Deaf. 

Last  month,  H.R.H.  Princess  Mary,  Countess  of  Harewood,  was  the  guest  of  the 
Leeds  Education  Department,  and,  accompanied  by  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Lady  Mayoress 
(Mr.  and  Mrs.  N.  G.  Morrison),  visited  Leeds  School  for  the  Blind  and  Deaf  in  Blenheim 
Walk. 

In  the  school  for  the  blind  Princess  Mary  saw  sightless  girls  at  work,  reading  maps, 
typewriting,  machine  knitting,  and  even  playing  musical  instruments.  A  class  of  deaf 
girls  danced  before  her,  keeping  the  time  by  their  own  well-developed  sense  of  rhythm. 

New  Selling  Depot  for  Blind-made  Goods  Opened  at  Guildford. 

A  new  depot  of  the  Surrey  Voluntary  Association  for  the  Blind  was  opened  at  4, 
Chapel  Street,  Guildford,  last  month,  by  the  Mayor  of  Guildford  (Mr.  C.  T.  Bateman), 
who  paid  a  tribute  to  the  work  of  the  Association  and  to  the  magnificent  efforts  of  Sir 
Laurence  Halsey  (hon.  treasurer),  the  Rev.  W.  A.  G.  Austen  (chairman),  and  Mr.  H.  G. 
Lunn  (hon.  secretary).  The  latter  in  seconding  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Mayor,  said  that 
what  the  blind  really  wanted  was  some  means  of  earning  their  living  without  losing  their 
self  respect.  The  Association,  he  concluded,  made  a  point  of  not  giving  help  to  blind 
mendicants  unless  they  gave  up  begging. 

Opening  of  New  Workshops  for  the  Blind  at  Sheffield. 

The  Sheffield  Corporation's  new  Workshops  for  the  Blind,  at  Sharrow  Lane,  were 
opened  on  the  23rd  October  by  the  Lord  Mayor  (Alderman  C.  W.  Beardsley).  The 
Chairman  of  the  Blind  Persons  Act  Sub-Committee,  Councillor  W.  E.  Yorke,  presided 
over  a  large  gathering,  which  included  representatives  of  the  local  authorities  and  volun- 
tary agencies  for  the  blind  in  the  North  of  England,  as  well  as  a  large  attendance  of  the 
general  public. 

The  Chairman,  in  introducing  the  Lord  Mayor,  said  he  considered  the  Committee 
had  been  fortunate  in  securing  a  site  in  a  quiet  residential  district  away  from  the  industrial 
smoke  area,  and  he  thought  that  the  buildings  were  an  asset  to  the  appearance  of  the 
neighbourhood.  He  said  that  the  turnover  had  increased  30  per  cent,  in  the  last  three 
years  and  he  appealed  for  increased  support  in  that  direction  through  the  saleshop  in 
West  Street. 

The  Lord  Mayor  contrasted  the  position  of  blind  persons  in  Sheffield  in  the  past 
with  the  present  state  of  things,  pointing  out  that  they  were  now  given  every  opportunity 
of  making  their  lives  happy,  useful  and  full  of  contentment  ;  a  wonderful  comparison 
with  the  drab  existence  of  former  times.  He  concluded  by  appealing  to  the  members 
of  the  public  for  co-operation  in  the  work,  by  wishing  the  blind  people  every  success  in 
the  future,  and  declared  the  workshops  open. 

The  Lady  Mayoress  was  then  presented  with  a  beautiful  wool  rug  by  one  of  the 
employees,  Mr.  Noel  Birch,  whose  work  it  was. 

In  proposing  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Lord  Mayor,  the  Chairman  of  the  Health 
Committee  (Councillor  W.  Asbury)  said  the  opening  of  the  workshops  marked  another 
milestone  in  the  march  of  human  progress.  He  did  not  know  whether  they  in  Sheffield 
were  entitled  to  any  particular  credit  from  the  fact  that  they  had  no  blind  beggars  in  the 
streets,  but  he  was  sure  that  any  city  which  allowed  such  a  state  of  affairs  was  adding  no 
credit  to  its  name.  He  suggested  that  no  intelligent  man  or  woman  would  begrudge 
the  blind  people  the  small  measure  of  justice  they  were  getting  by  the  opening  of  the 
workshops. 
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Councillor  Mrs.  Longden  seconded  the  vote  of  thanks.  Mr.  F.  R.  Lovett,  of  the 
Ministry  of  Health,  in  responding,  conveyed  the  congratulations  of  the  Minister  of  Health, 
who  laid  the  foundation  stone  of  the  new  buildings,  on  the  successful  outcome  of  the 
scheme. 

The  Town  Clerk  (Sir  William  E.  Hart)  also  responded  and  said  that  Sheffield  had 
no  mean  inheritance  regarding  care  for  the  blind.  Charitably  disposed  persons  com- 
menced activities  in  the  city  70  years  ago  and  they  to-day  were  profiting,  with  the  aid 
of  wider  vision,  both  by  what  their  predecessors  did  and  what  they  did  not  do. 

The  Sharrow  Grange  Choir  (which  is  composed  of  blind  singers)  gave  a  musical 
programme  during  the  ceremony,  and  an  inspection  of  the  workshops  followed.  Tea 
was  provided  by  the  Lady  Mayoress. 

When  the  second  block  is  completed  the  workshops  will  provide  accommodation 
for  about  150  blind  workpeople.  The  trades  at  present  carried  on  are  basket,  brush 
and  mat  making  for  men  ;  machine  knitting,  hand  weaving  and  chair  caning  for  women. 
Accommodation  is  provided  for  three  new  trades.  The  Committee  are  considering 
introducing  boot  repairing,  furniture  making  and  upholstery,  and  mattress  making. 
The  building  also  contains  a  canteen  and  small  concert  hall. 

The  whole  scheme  has  been  developed  after  careful  consideration  of  the  special 
requirements,  and  the  examination  of  existing  workshops  for  the  blind  in  various  parts 
of  the  country.  All  departments  are  separated  by  wide  corridors  communicating  with 
three  open  courtyards  round  which  the  buildings  are  grouped.  Every  department  has 
windows  on  all  four  sides  to  give  a  maximum  of  light  and  air. 
Opening  of  New  Premises  of  Dumfries  Branch  of  the  Mission  to  the  Outdoor  Blind. 

On  October  24th,  the  new  premises  acquired  by  the  Dumfries  and  Galloway  branch 
of  the  mission  to  the  Outdoor  Blind  at  10,  English  Street  were  formally  declared  open 
by  Mrs.  T.  W.  Kennedy  of  Blackwood. 

The  premises  consist  of  several  rooms  on  the  second  and  third  storeys.  One  of 
these  has  been  fitted  up  as  a  meeting  and  recreation  hall  with  accommodation  for  120 
people  ;  at  one  end  is  a  raised  platform.  The  adjoining  room  will  accommodate  a 
library  of  2,000  volumes.  It  has  a  spacious  window  overlooking  English  Street,  and 
the  window  will  be  utilised  to  display  the  goods  to  be  made  by  blind  people  in  the  work- 
rooms upstairs.  The  library  room,  besides  being  used  for  the  display  of  goods,  will  be 
used  as  an  interview  room. 

The  inaugural  function  was  presided  over  by  Provost  Brodie,  and  he  was  accompanied 
by  Mrs.  Kennedy  ;  Mr.  George  S.  MacLellan,  Glasgow,  the  president  of  the  mission  ; 
Mr.  W.  Whitton  Ness,  general  superintendent  ;  Mr.  Adair  Robb,  district  agent,  and 
Mrs.  Robb  ;  Mr.  Geo.  Hawley,  secretary  to  the  Advisory  Committee  of  the  Department 
of  Health  for  Scotland  on  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind  ;  and  Sir  John  Maxwell,  C.M.G.,  of 
Belmont. 
H.R.H.  Princess  Beatrice  Visits  the  National  Institute. 

The  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  was  honoured  on  November  6th  by  a  visit 
from  H.R.H.  Princess  Beatrice,  President  of  the  Sunshine  Homes.  On  behalf  of  the 
Homes  she  received  purses  to  the  value  of  about  £2,644, tne  resuh  °f  the  recent  Flag  Day. 
Captain  Sir  Beachcroft  Towse,  V.C.,  as  Chairman  of  the  National  Institute, 
welcomed  Princess  Beatrice,  and  spoke  of  the  interest  she  had  always  shown  in  the 
welfare  of  the  Sunshine  Homes.  He  mentioned  the  new  Home  shortly  to  be  opened 
at  East  Grinstead  in  place  of  the  Home  in  Devon,  and  emphasised  the  work  that  is  done 
in  connection  with  the  prevention  of  blindness  ;  already  the  sight  of  two  or  three  babies 
has  been  saved  by  the  watchfulness  and  care  of  those  responsible  for  the  Homes,  and  he 
hoped  that  this  work  of  prevention  would  continue  and  increase. 

Among  those  who  presented  purses  were  several  "  Pearly  Kings  and  Queens,"  who 
do  very  valuable  work  as  collectors,  and  looked  very  resplendent  in  their  elaborately 
decorated  costumes.  Prior  to  the  arrival  of  Princess  Beatrice,  the  audience  enjoyed  an 
organ  recital  given  by  Mr.  Spanner,  and  after  the  presentation  of  the  purses  a  short 
concert  followed  in  which  several  blind  artists  took  part,  and  the  Sunshine  Cabaret,  a 
band  of  particularly  gifted  children  who  give  their  services  in  the  interests  of  the  Blind 
Babies,  sang  and  danced  in  character  costume. 
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THE   BLIND    IN    SCOTLAND. 

Fifth  Report  of  the  Scottish  Advisory  Committee  on  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind. 


M 


OST  of  us  are  inclined  to 
bring  to  the  reading  of  an 
official  Report  a  sleepy 
acquiescent  mind  that 
expects  nothing  startling, 
or  even,  as  a  rule,  mildly 
interesting  ;  and  it  is  there- 
fore a  pleasure  to  find  in  the  fifth  Report  of 
the  Scottish  Advisory  Committee  (H.M. 
Stationery  Office,  9c!.  net)  a  readiness  to 
handle  such  "  dangerous  "  subjects  as 
municipalisation,  compensation  allowances, 
and  the  minimum  wage,  with  a  willingness  to 
look  at  both  sides  of  difficult  questions,  and 
to  try  to  weigh  conflicting  claims  with 
fairness. 

The  Report  falls  into  two  main  sections, 
the  first  part  being  a  review,  undertaken  at 
the  request  of  the  Scottish  National  Feder- 
ation of  Institutions  and  Societies  for  the 
Blind,  into  the  workings  of  the  Blind  Persons' 
Act,  and  the  second  being  an  attempt  to 
frame  proposals  for  amending  legislation 
which  "  would  provide  a  substantial  solution 
of  most  of  the  problems  connected  with  the 
welfare  of  blind  persons." 

Sixty-four  of  the  sixty-six  Scottish  local 
authorities  have  approved  schemes  under  the 
Act  in  operation,  based,  for  the  most  part,  on 
the  model  scheme  prepared  by  the  Second 
Advisory  Committee,  and  the  working  of 
these  has  been  examined  in  detail.  The 
following  were  the  main  conclusions  reached 
by  the  Committee  as  a  result  of  their  investi- 
gations : — 

1 .  That  in  spite  of  the  very  great  increase 
in  the  numbers  of  registered  blind  persons, 
which  have  risen  from  4,086  in  1919  to 
8,518  in  1929,  and  thus  have  more  than 
doubled  in  the  period  under  review,  there 
has  been  a  very  substantial  reduction  in  the 
number  of  blind  children  under  five,  and 
a  smaller,  but  still  distinct  reduction  in  the 
number  of  those  under  sixteen.  Such  a 
fact  is  one  of  great  encouragement,  a 
tribute  to  the  improved  service  for  mater- 
nity and  child  welfare,  and  to  the  work  of 
prevention  generally. 

2.  That  while  there  has  been  a  marked 
increase  in  the  proportion  of  public  con- 
tributions towards  the  provision  of  services 
for   the   welfare   of  the   blind,   it   has   not 
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meant  that  "  drying-up  "  of  private 
benevolence  which  the  pessimist  would 
have  expected  as  the  result  of  increased 
public  assistance — "  The  continuance  of 
voluntary  subscriptions  .  .  .  was  most 
gratifying." 

3.  That  the  number  of  blind  persons 
receiving  technical  training,  and  of  trained 
employees  in  the  workshops  has  very 
greatly  increased,  while  the  number  of  the 
capable  adult  blind  awaiting  training  has 
fallen.  "  Blindness  in  itself  does  not  mean 
incapacity,"  and  the  blind  are  "  eager  to 
take  advantage  of  the  facilities  available  to 
enable  them  to  contribute  by  their  earnings 
to  their  own  support." 

4.  That  there  is  a  large  body  of  workers, 
over  nine  hundred  in  all,  outside 
Institutions,  and  receiving  at  present  no 
benefit  under  the  Blind  Persons'  Act. 
While  it  is  probable  that  a  number  of  these 
could  become  recognised  Home  Workers 
if  adequate  supervision  of  their  work  could 
be  secured,  such  supervision  does  not 
appear  in  many  cases  to  be  possible. 

5.  That  while  in  the  view  of  the  Com- 
mittee, the  institutional  side  of  blind 
welfare  work  has  been  so  efficiently 
provided  for  since  the  passing  of  the  1920 
Act  that  "  it  can  be  confidently  asserted 
that  there  are  greater  facilities  for  the 
technical  education  and  workshop  employ- 
ment of  blind  persons  in  Scotland  than  in 
any  other  country  in  the  world,"  there  has 
not  been  the  same  standard  of  high 
attainment  with  regard  to  the  provisions 
made  for  that  very  large  class,  the  unem- 
ployable blind  ;  what  the  Report  terms  the 
"  crucial  problem  "  of  their  maintenance 
has  so  far  received  only  very  inadequate 
consideration  in  most  quarters. 

Quite  apart  from  what  may  be  achieved  by 
amended  legislation,  the  Committee  is  of 
opinion  that  certain  immediate  action  can  be 
taken  by  the  local  authorities,  acting  in  co- 
operation with  the  voluntary  agencies  and 
benefiting  by  their  experience,  and  it  urges 
action  on  the  following  lines  : — 

1.  Adequate  Registration. 

2.  Improved  arrangements  for  certifi- 
cation.     The    certificate    of    a    registered 
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medical  practitioner,  which  has  been 
accepted  in  the  past,  is  regarded  as  open 
to  criticism,  and  it  is  urged  that  in  future, 
certification  by  a  qualified  ophthalmic 
surgeon  should  be  universally  insisted  on, 
as  it  is  already  in  such  a  centre  as  Glasgow. 

3.  The  provision  of  assistance  for  blind 
persons,  without  requiring  them  to  have 
recourse  to  the  Poor  Law. 

4.  The  augmentation  by  the  Local 
authorities  of  the  incomes  of  blind  persons 
over  16  or  18  years  of  age  "  up  to  say  25s. 
per  week,  with  adequate  safeguards  against 
cessation  of,  or  refusal  to  train  or  work." 
The  Report  then  passes  on  to  its  second 

main  theme,  and  deals  with  possible  legisla- 
tive amendments,  passing  in  review  various 
Blind  Persons  Bills,  the  English  and  Scottish 
Advisory  Committees'  criticisms  of  them, 
and  their  alternative  proposals.  The 
conclusions  reached  in  the  Fifth  Report  as  a 
result  of  this  review  will  be  familiar  to  those 
readers  of  the  New  Beacon  who  read  an 
article  in  our  July  issue  by  Mr.  W.  Stone  of 
Edinburgh.    Very  briefly  they  are  these  :- 

1.  That  blindness  is  an  industrial  handi- 
cap so  severe  that  it  stands  in  a  category 
by  itself,  and  can  only  be  met  by  a  recogni- 
tion of  the  principle  of  compensation. 

2.  That  such  a  compensation  allowance 
should  be  paid  to  blind  persons  over  six- 
teen years  of  age,  irrespective  of  their 
capacity,  or  the  fact  of  their  employment. 

3.  That  the  financial  responsibility  for 
such  an  allowance  should  be  a  national,  and 
not  a  local  charge. 

It  is  further  suggested  in  the  Report  that 
the  compensation  allowance,  which  should,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  majority  of  Committee 
members,  only  be  granted  after  an  inquiry 
into  means,  should  be  paid  on  a  graduated 
scale,  ranging  from  £1  per  week  to  those 
whose  means  do  not  exceed  £105  down  to 
2s.  to  those  whose  means  do  not  exceed 
£199  10s.  and  then  ceasing  altogether. 

As  an  offset  against  the  expense  of  the 
proposed  scheme,  it  is  pointed  out  that  with 
its  adoption  there  would  go  a  saving  in  the 
direction  of  poor  relief,  maintenance  grants 
during  training,  augmentation  of  wages,  and 
assistance  from  private  sources,  while  it  is 
urged  that  it  would  give  a  sense  of  security 
to  many  who  at  present  dare  not  embark  on 
even  a  modest  scheme  of  private  trading, 
that  it  would  encourage  suitable  men  and 
women  to  enter  the  professions,  that  it  would 


prevent  overcrowding  in  workshops  by 
eliminating  the  incapable  worker,  and  that  it 
would  solve  the  problem  of  the  unemployable 
blind. 

With  regard  to  the  general  municipalisation 
of  the  services  of  voluntarv  agencies,  the 
Committee  is  of  opinion  that  provided  their 
recommendations  as  to  adequate  registration, 
careful  certification,  proper  care  of  the  aged 
and  unemployable,  and  sound  Home  Workers' 
schemes  are  carried  out,  there  is  nothing  to 
gain  from  municipalisation.  It  upholds  the 
recommendation  made  in  the  Second 
Advisory  Committee's  scheme  that  a  standard 
minimum  wage  should  be  fixed  by  statute,  and 
recommends  that  it  be  "  the  average  minimum 
wage  paid  to  able-bodied  unskilled  municipal 
workers." 

A  further  section  of  the  Report  deals  at 
some  length  with  Home  Workers,  the  impor- 
tance of  training  the  worker  with  a  definite 
view  to  his  future  career  and  the  locality  in 
which  he  is  to  live,  the  difficulties  of  super- 
vision in  cases  where  the  worker  is  far  from 
an  institutional  centre,  the  disposal  of  goods, 
and  the  matter  of  National  Health  Insurances  : 
but  the  points  raised  are  fairly  familiar,  and 
do  not  need  comment  in  a  brief  summary  of 
the  Report.  In  the  section  dealing  with 
technical  training,  the  Report  notes  that  the 
Committee  has  considered  the  scheme  for 
the  training  and  examination  of  piano-tuners 
adopted  by  the  Board  of  Education  and 
Ministry  of  Health,  in  consultation  with  the 
College  of  Teachers  and  has  recommended 
that  the  scheme  be  applied  to  Scotland. 

The  payment  of  Home  Teachers,  the 
Report  of  the  Health  Organisation  of  the 
League  of  Nations  on  the  condition  of  the 
blind  in  various  countries,  and  the  problem 
of  the  blind  mendicant,  are  among  the  other 
subjects  briefly  touched  upon.  The  Report  is 
one  which  deserves  the  careful  consideration 
of  all  workers  for  the  blind,  and  perhaps 
especially  of  those  who  feel,  as  some  of  its 
readers  may,  that  it  goes  further  than  they 
have  themselves  yet  dared  to  venture. 


Generous  Service. 

The  Holiday  Camp  for  Blind  Children 
described  in  our  last  issue  owed  much  of  its 
success  to  Mrs.  Bergel,  the  writer  of  the 
article,  who  became  interested  in  the  project 
as  a  member  of  the  committee  of  the 
Children's  Country  Holiday  Fund,  and  most 
generouslv  gave  her  services. 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  RUFUS  MATHER'S  TORCH 
BEARING  TOUR,  1929-1930. 

By  EDWARD  E.  ALLEN,  D.Sc, 
Director,  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind. 


BEFORE  sketching  this  tour  I 
deem  it  due  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Mather  (Winifred  Holt)  to 
make  it  plain  that  they  are 
k  self-sent  on  their  errands  of 
f  mercy  and  meet  their  own 
expenses  ;  and  that  what  with 
having  started  and  helped  finance  separately 
and  together  during  all  these  years  many 
individuals  and  some  24  activities  within 
the  field  of  blindness,  their  combined  con- 
tributions have  been  large,  totalling,  in 
addition  to  the  costs  incident  to  travel,  perhaps 
$100,000.  This  sum  includes  their  Wedding 
Gift  Fund  (as  they  requested  their  friends  to 
give  them  money  for  the  blind  instead  of 
presents  for  themselves)  with  which  they  were 
privileged  to  keep  alight  that  "  clearing  house 
of  work  for  blinded  soldiers,"  the  French 
lighthouse  in  Paris,  founded  by  Mrs.  Mather  in 

I9I5-. 

A  lighthouse  they  have  always  defined  as  a 
centre  organized  to  prevent  unnecessary 
blindness  and  to  help  the  blind  to  help  them- 
selves. That  such  prevention  would  become 
a  compelling  social  duty  of  the  20th  century, 
Mrs.  Mather  had  perceived  back  in  1903. 
Doctors  Lucien  Howe  and  F.  Parke  Lewis 
and  others  showed  her  that,  if  taken  in  time, 
babies'  sore  eyes,  the  disease  which  then  was 
the  chief  feeder  of  our  institutions  for  blind 
children,  can  be  cured  and  the  eyesight  saved. 
She  writes  me  :  "  The  first  personal  census 
of  the  blind  of  New  York  had  its  headquarters 
in  my  studio  and  the  first  or  special  Committee 
for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness  of  the  New 
York  Association  for  the  Blind  was  born  in 
our  house  where  Miss  Louisa  Lee  Schuyler 
came  to  see  my  sister,  Edith  Holt  Bloodgood, 
and  me  "  and  where  she  undoubtedly  got  her 
initial  hint  of  the  practicability  of  a  cause  in 
which  she  herself  became  the  chief  lay 
proponent  ;  for  "  I  suggested  her  meeting 
Dr.  Lewis.  She  became  extremely  interested 
and  wrote  many  articles  which  she  asked  me 
to  correct,  calling  herself  my  pupil." 

The  onward  progress  of  this  prevention 
movement     has     been     most     encouraging. 
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Babies'  sore  eyes  "  no  longer  accounts  for 
more  than  one-eighth  of  our  blind  pupils, 
deep-seated  congenital  causes  being  respon- 
sible for  most  of  the  rest. 

The  mass  of  people  needlessly  blind  in  the 
Orient  had  shocked  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mather 
throughout  their  world  tour  of  1928-1929, 
which  I  have  sketched  elsewhere*  ;  and  their 
welcome  there  inspired  last  year's  tour  to  the 
south  of  us.  They  went  armed  with  creden- 
tials from  Washington,  and  being  able,  as  they 
were,  to  speak  the  languages  of  the  countries 
their  path  was  strewn  with  courtesy,  hospital- 
ity, gratitude  and  flowers.  They  were 
accorded  free  use  of  government,  university 
and  private  halls  or  cinematograph  and  other 
theatres.  Wherever  possible  they  projected 
before  the  astonished  spectators  a  thousand 
feet  of  moving  picture  of  the  activities  of  a 
North  American  school  of  blind  youth  ;  for 
a  demonstration  of  the  capacities  of  such 
pupils  for  education  was  their  errand  also,  as 
was  the  message  that  Colombia,  Mexico, 
Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  had  already  collectively 
sent  ten  teachers  to  the  United  States  to  be 
trained  in  modern  methods  with  blind 
children,  to  be  introduced  into  their  home 
schools  ;  and  that  other  countries  ought  to 
take  advantage  of  this  simple,  profitable  and 
inexpensive  opportunity,  since  scholarships, 
including  living,  may  be  had  at  the  Perkins 
Institution,  where  the  course  on  the  Educa- 
tion of  the  Blind,  given  by  Harvard  Univer- 
sity, is  conducted.  They  also  offered  scholar- 
ships to  those  who  should  take  that  course  to 
study  the  methods  of  the  pioneer  lighthouse, 
The  New  York  Association  for  the  Blind. 
The  Mathers  visited  the  agencies  for  the 
blind  in  the  cities  stopped  at  and  everywhere 

*  Outlook  for  the  Blind,  June  1930.  Note  : 
Empire  readers  of  that  article  will  welcome  this 
news  :  The  Mathers  have  learned  that  the  pioneer 
work  which  they  instigated  in  Singapore  for  "the 
education  and  industrial  training  of  ninety  blind 
men  is  now  being  successfully  carried  on  there  and 
is  to  be  extended  to  Penang  and  it  is  hoped  that 
similar  work  for  blind  women  will  be  started  in  the 
Straits  Settlements. 
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scattered  hope  and  encouragement.  Natur- 
ally they  talked  with  the  multitude  of  blind 
persons  who  surged  about  them.  Many 
interesting  and  pathetic  instances  could  be 
told,  and  some  encouraging  ones  also. 

The  following  statements  are  condensed 
from  their  notes  : 

"  We  found  three  institutions  for  the  blind  in 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  one  national,  Instituto  Benjamin 
Constant,  for  the  people  between  six  and  eighteen 
years  of  age  ;  one  under  private  management, 
Escola  Professional  e  Asylo  para  Ciegos  Adultos  ; 
and  the  third,  a  privately  managed  hostel  for 
blind  women  and  girls,  which  was  to  be  opened 
within  a  few  weeks. 

"  In  Buenos  Aires  there  are  two  institutions  for 
the  blind  :  the  Instituto  Nacional  de  Ciegos,  for 
the  young  blind  of  both  sexes  ;  the  other,  the 
Biblioteca  Argentina  para  Ciegos,  which  was 
organized  by  a  group  of  blind  men  and  women. 
This  latter  organization  prints  books  in  Braille,  has 
a  small  Braille  library  and  has  started  home 
teaching.  It  also  publishes  the  leading  Braille 
magazine  in  South  America,  Hacia  la  Luz  (Toward 
the  Light) . 

"  In  Santiago,  Chile,  we  found  a  very  progressive 
spirit.  The  Nacional  Instituto  de  Sordo-Mudos  y 
de  Ciegos  (Institute  for  Deaf  Mutes  and  Blind)  is 
to  have  these  two  kinds  of  handicapped  persons 
separated.  A  new  school  solely  for  the  blind  is  to 
be  built,  which,  we  believe,  will  follow  the  cottage 
family  plan.  It  is  to  accommodate  about  250  boys 
and  girls.  The  other  organization  was  started  a 
few  years  ago  by  a  group  of  Santiago's  young 
women  of  spirit  and  high  ideals,  the  daughters  of 
distinguished  and  patriotic  Chileans.  It  is  called 
Sociedad  Protectora  de  Ciegos  Santa  Lucia.  These 
earnest  young  women  had  taken  a  census  of  the 
blind  in  the  Province  of  Santiago  and  had  about  300 
on  their  list.  They  gave  us  a  reception  which  was 
attended  by  a  very  picturesque  and  motley  gather- 
ing of  blind  worthy  of  being  described  by  a  Dickens. 
' '  We  were  impressed  with  the  searching  wisdom 
of  the  ardent  young  reformers  who  were  responsible 
for  this  gathering  ;  for  having  learned,  as  they 
had,  through  the  Pan  American  Union,  of  offered 
free  courses  for  teachers  in  the  United  States,  they 
had  already  planned  to  send  two  student  teachers 
to  them. 

"  The  only  active  organization  for  the  blind  in 
Lima  is  conducted  by  nuns.  About  35  girls  and 
7  or  8  boys  are  being  educated  and  given  simple 
manual  instruction. 

"  The  only  activity  for  the  blind  we  found  in 
Jamaica  is  run  by  the  Salvation  Army.  These 
people  listened  eagerly  to  suggestions  for  the 
Prevention  of  Blindness  and  tor  enlarging  the 
work  scholastically  and  industrially  under  govern- 
ment direction. 

"  In  Cuba  the  one  school,  and  that  a  new  one,  is 
in  Havana.  (Escuela  de  los  Ciegos,  Eondacion 
Varona  Suarez) .  A  group  of  ladies  with  vision  and 
selflessness  conducts  it  in  hired  buildings.  They 
are  now  raising  funds  for  a  new  structure.  The 
government  department  of  education  meets  the 
cost  of  instruction." 


The  following,  also  taken  from  the  notes, 
will  sum  up  the  outstanding  results  of  the 
tour  : 

"  In  Rio  de  Janeiro,  with  the  personal  assistance 
of  the  American  Ambassador,  a  committee  for 
Lighthouse  No.  14  was  formed  under  the  Presidency 
of  His  Excellency,  the  Minister  of  Justice.  Brazil 
has  received  our  Prevention  of  Blindness  propa- 
ganda and  has  undertaken  to  pass  laws  similar  to 
those  in  the  United  States. 

"  In  Buenos  Aires,  with  the  invaluable  help  of 
Ambassador  and  Mrs.  Bliss,  a  committee  for 
Lighthouse  No.  15  was  formed  under  the  Presidency 
of  Sr.  Montes  de  Oca,  a  leading  citizen  of  the 
country.  Copies  of  our  laws  to  prevent  blindness 
have  been  sent  to  the  government  and  we  have 
received  assurances  from  the  Minister  that  similar 
ones  would  be  passed  in  the  Argentine. 

"  In  Santiago,  Chile,  with  the  aid  of  the  American 
Charge  d'Affaires  and  Mrs.  Lay,  we  were  permitted 
to  gather  a  committee  for  Lighthouse  No.  16 
under  the  Presidency  of  one  of  Chile's  most  out- 
standing citizens,  Sr.  Manuel  Foster.  We  also 
had  an  interview  with  President  Ibahez,  who 
promised  us,  in  writing,  his  and  his  government's 
support  for  the  movement.  Copies  of  our  laws  for 
prevention  of  blindness  have  been  sent  to  be 
enacted  in  Chile. 

"  In  Peru,  the  American  Charge  d'Affaires 
kindly  arranged  an  interview  with  His  Excellency 
the  President,  who  came  with  the  President  of 
the  Senate  and  other  officials  to  our  public  meeting. 
He  was  keenly  interested  and  promised  to  forward 
in  every  way  a  lighthouse  movement,  of  which  he 
would  be  Hon.  President,  and  to  enact  laws  for 
the  prevention  of  blindness. 

"  In  Kingston,  Jamaica,  we  spoke,  by  request, 
at  a  public  meeting  at  which  Lady  Stubbs,  the 
wife  of  the  Governor  General,  presided.  At  the 
close  of  the  meeting  she  announced  to  the  audience 
that  she  would  appoint  a  committee  for  Lighthouse 
No.  18,  of  which  she  would  be  President,  and  that 
they  would  also  consider  our  laws  for  the  prevention 
of  blindness. 

"  In  Havana,  Cuba,  after  a  public  assembly,  at 
which  the  Secretary  of  Hygiene  presided,  it  was 
decided  to  form  a  committee  for  Lighthouse  No.  19, 
of  which  he  would  be  President,  to  prevent  blind- 
ness and  help  the  blind. 

"  We  distributed  propaganda  for  the  prevention 
of  blindness  everywhere  ;  also,  throughout  our 
whole  campaign  we  had  the  enthusiastic  co- 
operation of  the  governments,  of  the  leading 
citizens  as  well  as  of  the  people.  In  Cuba  we  spoke 
at  the  Academy  of  Sciences  which,  we  were  told, 
was  an  unusual  honour.  Our  lectures  were  delivered 
in  English,  French,  Italian  and  Spanish,  and  be- 
cause of  this  we  got  our  message  directly  to  the 
people  and  seemed  everywhere  to  persuade  them 
that  prevention  of  blindness  and  helping  the  blind 
to  the  utmost  is  a  patriotic  as  well  as  a  humane 
duty  for  every  country. 

"  We  wish  to  record  our  gratitude  to  our  Diplo- 
matic Representatives  and  to  other  helpers  in  all 
the  countries  visited,  for  their  unfailing  zeal  and 
the  exercise  of  their  personal  influence  in  ensuring 
the  success  of  our  mission." 
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BEACON 
LANGUAGE  TEACHING  FOR  THE  BLIND 


Bv  JAMES  PATTERSON. 


THE  teaching  of  languages 
would  seem  to  offer  itself  as 
an  occupation  which  might 
be  adopted  by  blind  persons 
who,  by  reason  of  their  in- 
terest in  literature  and  com- 
position, should  find  therein 
a  suitable  field  for  such  instruction.  The 
main  requirements  for  teaching  one's  own  or 
i  foreign  tongue  are  ease  of  conversation  on 
a  variety  of  subjects,  coupled  with  the  power 
of  interesting  pupils  and  stimulating  their 
desire  for  expression,  a  capacity  for  explaining 
unknown  words  and  phrases  (by  synonymous 
words  or  alternative  sentences)  and  sufficient 
patience  to  lead  the  halting  beginner  from 
almost  complete  inarticulateness  towards 
fluency  Learning  to  speak  a  strange  language 
is  possible  only  through  much  repetition,  and, 
at  first,  by  hearing  it  spoken  and  read  till  the 
ear  is  well  accustomed  to  its  many  intonations. 
The  blind  should  be  but  little  handicapped 
in  such  work  since  they  are  usually  good 
talkers,  and  can  listen,  perhaps,  with  more 
patience  than  the  sighted.  Moreover,  they 
can,  for  the  most  part,  read  Braille  quite 
quickly  enough  to  meet  the  needs  of  learners. 
With  regard  to  procuring  pupils,  it  is 
obviously  difficult,  except  in  the  larger  cities, 
to  obtain  a  sufficient  number  to  make  teaching 
remunerative.  It  would  naturally  be  easier 
to  find  work  abroad  than  in  one's  own 
country;  the  number  of  foreigners  living  in  or 
visiting  England,  and  so  unacquainted  with 
English  as  to  seek  lessons,  is  limited,  though 
not  insignificant,  as  witness  the  schools  and 
private  individuals  engaged  in  teaching  them. 
The  best  chance  of  success  would  be  before 
tkose  who  could  go  for  a  year  or  two  to 
France,  Germany,  Spain,  etc.,  and,  whilst 
teaching  English  in  one  of  these  countries, 
acquaint  themselves  thoroughly  with  at  least 
one  European  language,  thereby  placing 
themselves  in  a  much  better  position  for 
teaching  either  at  home  or  abroad. 

In  many  ways  a  foreign  tongue  can  be 
better  taught  to  the  English  by  the  English 
(provided  always  it  is  thoroughly  acquired  and 
fluently  spoken)  than  as  a  mother  tongue  ; 
for,  in  such  case,  the  difficulties  of  grammar 
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and  idiom,  as  they  appear  to  the  English,  are 
far  better  appreciated  by  the  teacher,  who 
has  himself  been  through  the  mill. 

The  writer,  who  worked  in  France  for 
several  years,  before  having  to  return  to 
England  through  failing  sight,  has  had 
considerable  experience  in  coaching  both 
French  and  English  students  in  the  two 
languages,  and  that  with  such  success  as  to 
prompt  him  to  advocate  language  teaching 
for  the  blind.  His  method  is  to,  at  first, 
bombard  the  pupil  with  talk,  clearly  articu- 
lated, elicit  from  him  an  increasing  degree  of 
response,  explain,  either  in  the  pupils'  own 
language  or  in  that  he  is  learning,  all  that  is 
imperfectly  clear,  read  in  Braille  and  give 
dictation  therefrom,  and  make  the  pupil  read 
a  novel  or  other  book,  which,  the  latter 
translates  as  he  goes  along,  being  corrected  or 
otherwise  aided  over  each  sentence.  In 
correcting  dictation  taken  from  readings  in 
Braille,  the  teacher  soon  spots  any  words 
likely  to  be  mis-spelt.  It  is  often  a  help  for  the 
teacher  to  have  in  Braille  any  foreign  literature 
of  which  there  is  an  English  translation  in 
ordinary  type. 

Poetry  is  of  the  greatest  use  and  it  can  be 
readily  memorised,  and  many  comments  can 
be  made  thereon. 

It  may  be  evident  from  these  remarks  that 
language  teaching  need  place  the  blind  in  no 
inferiority  with  the  sighted.  Indeed,  by 
reason  of  the  former's  habits  of  concentration, 
it  is  possible  for  them  to  be  superior  in  such 
work. 


Bolton  Workshops  and  Homes  for  the  Blind. 

The  Report  for  1929-30  is  able  to  note  an 
increase  of  nearly  £500  in  the  Sales  depart- 
ment, which  in  view  of  continued  trade 
depression  is  very  encouraging.  The  Sub- 
scription list  is  carefully  classified,  and  it  is 
interesting  to  note  how  very  generous  a 
response  to  the  needs  of  the  blind  is  received 
from  the  employees  in  various  mills  ;  out  of 
a  total  of  about  £2,525,  more  than  half  is 
derived  from  such  contributions,  and  this,  in 
times  of  industrial  stress,  is  more  than 
praiseworthy. 
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A  TRUE  FRIEND  OF  THE  BLIND. 

THE  resignation  by  Sir  Michael  O'Dwyer  of  the  Vice-Chairmanship  of  the  Executive 
Council  of  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  recorded  on  page  245,  is  much 
to  be  regretted.  His  great  administrative  ability,  his  unfailing  courtesy  and  tact, 
are  qualities  which  it  is  not  easy  to  find  combined,  with  such  distinction,  in  one 
man.  His  exceptional  services  to  the  Institute  and  to  the  blind  generally  are 
not  widely  known,  simply  because  he  has  always  avoided  publicity  of  any  kind, 
but  his  clear  judgment  and  wide  knowledge  of  the  world  largely  assisted  in 
solving  the  difficulties  of  many  trying  years  and  were  especially  valuable  when  the  Unification 
Policy  was  being  discussed  by  the  National  Institute  and  the  Ministry  of  Health. 

The  Indian  Question,  like  most  big  things,  is  causing  a  lot  of  trouble,  but  its  back  is  broad, 
and  we  must  not  be  accused  of  bullying  if  we  add  to  its  burden  the  blame,  perhaps,  for  robbing 
the  Blind  World  of  the  active  services  of  a  verv  devoted  friend. 


THE  DEMAND  FOR  LANGUAGE  TEACHERS. 

Mr.  Patterson's  suggestion  on  another  page  that  the  teaching  of  languages  is  a  suitable 
profession  for  the  blind  is  a  good  one.  Everyone  travels  nowadays— if  not  by  car,  train,  liner 
or  aeroplane,  at  least  in  an  armchair,  by  wireless — and  to-day  a  knowledge  of  some  foreign 
languages  is  almost  essential  to  an  intelligent  comprehension  of  affairs.  But  book  knowledge 
is  not  sufficient.  Travellers  must  speak  correctly,  clearly  and  colloquially,  and  there  is  nothing 
to  impede  blind  men  and  women  from  teaching  them  accent,  articulation  and  conversational 
fluency.  To  do  so,  however,  the  blind  teacher  must  combine  a  thorough  knowledge  of  a  language 
with  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  most  up-to-date  technique  of  teaching. 

Perhaps  a  first  step  in  training  blind  professors  of  languages  might  be  the  regular  interchange 
of  pupils  between  schools  for  the  blind  at  home  and  abroad.  That  would,  at  any  rate,  tend  to 
eradicate  the  "  Lorn  ar  boo  ler  lay  "  type  of  accent. 

A  SIGN  OF  THE  TIMES. 

An  agreement  to  amalgamate  between  two  of  the  leading  London  Workshops  for  the  Blind, 
recorded  on  page  231,  is  a  material  and  welcome  step  towards  the  complete  co-ordination  of 
metropolitan  services  for  the  blind.  Collecting  agreements,  in  certain  circumstances,  lead 
naturally  to  working  agreements  as  to  the  services  rendered  to  the  blind,  and  the  case  for  amalga- 
mation in  London  is  peculiarly  strong.  The  separate  workshops  date  from  the  time  when  London 
was  composed  of  several  separate  counties.  The  amalgamation  of  its  workshops  for  the  blind 
is  the  natural,  though  overdue,  sequel  to  the  creation  of  the  County  of  London,  and  has  no 
doubt  been  hastened  in  its  latter  stages  by  the  provisions  of  the  Local  Government  Act. 

The  united  experience  of  two  such  outstanding  and  longstanding  Workshops  as  those  at 
Swiss  Cottage  and  Tottenham  Court  Road  cannot  fail  to  influence  for  the  good  the  administration 
of  both.  The  amalgamation  when  fully  effected  should  stimulate  the  sales,  increase  the  output, 
and  improve  the  quality  of  the  goods  made  by  London's  blind  craftsmen,  and  thus  benefit  the 
blind  themselves.  All  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  blind  will,  therefore,  regard  the  amalga- 
mation with  goodwill  and  wish  it  good  luck,  and  we  hope  that  it  will  meet  with  complete  success. 

The  Editor. 
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THE    STATE    AND    CHARITABLE 
ENDOWMENTS. 


By  BEN  PURSE. 
II. 


MOST  men  are  agreed  in 
speaking  respectfully  of  the 
conduct  of  the  Good 
Samaritan.  No  one  of 
consequence  is  found  to- 
day disparaging  the  work 
^  of  the  founders  of  the 
Hospital  Sunday  Fund,  the  Hospital  Saturday 
Fund,  and  the  Saving  Association,  or  kindred 
Societies.  They  contain  within  themselves 
those  elements  of  self  help  which  are  dis- 
tinctive landmarks  in  the  philanthropic  move- 
ment of  to-day  :  but  it  will  not  be  denied 
that  many  of  the  great  Charity  Trusts  of 
Europe  have  failed  to  realise  their  true 
purposes  and  have  fallen  far  short  of  the 
objects  which  inspired  the  founders.  Indeed, 
in  some  instances,  it  is  notorious  that  the 
founders  themselves  have  lacked  vision  and 
enterprise  and  have  sometimes  bequeathed 
money  at  their  death  which  ought  to  have 
been  paid  for  the  faithful  services  they 
derived  from  those  who  helped  to  amass 
large  fortunes  for  them. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  must  not  rashly 
assume  that  all  great  bequests  fall  within  this 
condemnation.  To  do  so  would  be  to  per- 
petuate a  great  injustice  ;  for  many  good 
people,  filled  with  righteous  indignation,  have 
revolted  against  conditions  which  have  made 
the  lives  of  the  poor  intolerable,  and  although 
their  gifts  may  have  been  not  more  than  a 
moiety  of  the  sums  required  to  bring  about 
social  amelioration,  yet  they  have  contributed 
of  their  best. 

We  have  therefore  to  steer  a  judicious 
course  between  the  extremes — apportioning 
blame  and  directing  criticism  where  it  is  most 
needed,  but  exercising  such  discrimination 
as  will  bestow  a  not  unstinted  measure  of 
praise  where  appreciation  is  most  commend- 
able. 

We  may  discard  or  disown  some  of  the 
older  religious  cults,  but  we  seem  to  detect  in 
Christianity  the  cardinal  virtues  even  though 
charity  be  sometimes  administered  by  seeming 
harsh  and  unsympathetic  hands.  Pre- 
eminently its  intrinsic  worth  strikes  our 
imagination  and  makes  an  appeal  which  is 
well-nigh  irresistible. 
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The  scope  of  Charity  is  world  wide.  Its 
activities  are  unbounded.  It  is  not  hidden 
away  in  some  secret  alcove  of  the  earth  and 
when  rightly  conceived,  its  benign  influences 
are  exercised  in  redeeming  from  misery  men 
and  women  of  every  creed,  colour  and  clime. 
Now  a  perfect  philanthropy — "  The  love 
which  scarce  collective  Man  can  fill  " — must 
disregard  the  limits  of  time  as  utterly  as  those 
of  space.  The  enthusiasm  which  can  thus 
overlook  all  distances  of  time  and  space,  can 
scarcely  be  impeded  by  more  trivial  consider- 
ations. It  is  an  all  embracing,  all  absorbing 
sympathy  which  having  once  detected  an  evil 
must  be  fought  and  conquered.  It  is  only 
given  to  very  few  men  who  possess  great 
wealth  to  go  outside  their  own  particular 
environment  and  help  the  weak  and  the 
oppressed  of  other  lands,  but  be  it  observed 
that  the  true  philanthropist  will  not  neglect 
the  evils  at  his  own  door  to  perform  deeds  of 
kindness  a  thousand  miles  awav. 

If  then  we  find  a  philanthropist  whose 
whole  life  is  concentrated  upon  the  perfor- 
mance of  good  deeds  and  who  has  in  a  very 
real  sense  learned  "  the  luxury  of  doing 
good  "  ;  if  such  an  one  calls  forth  our  supreme 
admiration,  we  shall,  accordingly,  be  prepared 
to  admit  that  there  are  great  charitable 
endowments,  real  monuments  of  service 
whose  good  influences  are  felt  not  only  in 
our  own  times,  but  throughout  all  the  ages. 
These  great  Trusts  are  immune  from  criticism 
because  they  have  been  wisely  conceived, 
judiciously  administered  and  because  their 
conception  has  been  so  plastic  as  to  be  capable 
of  being  moulded  and  shaped  to  meet  the 
exigencies  of  any  situation  by  their  re- 
adaptability  to  varying  social  needs. 

"  We  shall  be  prepared  to  find  endowed 
charities  ranked  by  common  consent 
amongst  the  noblest  of  human  works,  the 
praise  of  Founders  the  theme  of  the 
historian's  most  glowing  pages,  and  the 
preservation  and  extension  of  these  monu- 
ments of  far-seeing  piety  the  sedulous 
object  of  the  jurist  and  the  politician." 
But  we  must  not  permit  ourselves  to  be 
misled  by  purely  sentimental  theories  which 
so  often  fail  when  they  have  to  be  applied  to 
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practical  life.  Such  expectations,  though  very 
common,  are  apt  to  fall  far  short  of  the  ideal, 
for  it  is  not  given  to  mankind  generally  to 
possess  such  prescience  as  to  be  able  to 
determine  from  one  age  to  another  how  our 
acts  of  benevolence  may  operate.  Nor  are  we 
permitted  by  the  limits  of  human  wisdom  to 
see  so  far  into  the  future  as  to  be  able  accur- 
ately to  gauge  the  needs  of  other  generations 
than  our  own. 

"  The  Creator  of  man,  in  ordaining  that 
his  happiness  should  depend  far  more  on 
his  virtue  than  on  his  intelligence,  merci- 
fully placed  it  in  his  power  to  rise  almost 
to  the  verge  of  his  ideal  of  benevolence, 
whilst     forbidding     him     even    a     distant 
approach  to  his  ideal  of  wisdom." 
Hence  it  has  too  often  come  to  pass  that 
the  scheme  of  benevolence  whose  far-reaching 
views     and     undying     ambition     seemed     to 
commend  it  above  all  others  to  the  awe  and 
gratitude  of  mankind,  has  proved     the  most 
futile  and  most  fruitless. 

"  The  perennial  existence  of  the  body 
corporate  "  said  Burke  "  is  a  thing  particularly 
suited  to  a  man  who  has  long  views,  who 
meditates  designs  that  require  time  in 
fashioning,  and  propose  duration  when  they 
are  accomplished."  Alas  !  that  immortal 
existence  is  too  often  only  the  immortality  of 
a  Struldbrug — a  perennial  senility,  a  deathless 
dotage. 

Such  a  piece  of  work  is  man — so  complex 
in  needs  and  so  mutable  in  circumstance — 
that  the  keenest  eye  cannot  foresee  for  a 
generation  either  his  surroundings  or  his 
wants. 

But  even  if  by  happy  accident  the  guess 
proves  right,  and  the  permanent  supply  turns 
out  to  have  been  addressed  to  a  permanent 
need,  there  is  still  another  peril  to  be  feared, 
and  this  is  a  yet  more  probable  one.  The 
hands  that  ought  to  administer  the  supply 
may  prove  weak  or  treacherous.  The 
Founder's  zeal  cannot  be  devised  with  his 
lands  ;  his  energy  cannot  be  placed  in 
mortmain  along  with  his  Foundation. 

From  these  two  causes — the  fallible  judg- 
ment of  their  creators,  and  the  ill  conduct  of 
their  administrators — causes  so  frequent  as 
to  seem  at  times  universal — the  endowments 
of  all  countries  have  presented  such  a  history 
of  misuse,  disuse  and  abuse,  as  has  often 
provoked  a  revolution  in  the  estimate  in 
which  they   were   held   by   thoughtful   men. 


Never  elsewhere  has  that  history  been  so 
tersely  and  brilliantly  summed  up  as  in  an 
essay  which  Turgot  contributed  to  the 
Encyclopedic,  and  which,  after  the  lapse  of 
more  than  a  century,  remains  still  the  master- 
piece of  this  great  controversy. 

The  purposes  which  Turgot  had  in  view 
was  no  less  than  "  to  create  a  distaste  for  new 
Foundations,  and  to  destroy  any  lingering 
superstitious  regard  for  the  old  one."  Let  us 
retrace  the  line  of  arguments  which  he 
elaborated,  and  see  if  our  modern  experience 
does  not  even  add  to  their  weight. 

(i)  He  begins  by  a  description  of  the  grave 
intellectual  difficulties,  the  abstruse  social 
problems,  which  must  be  weighed  and 
solved  by  a  man  who  aspires  to  be  a  Founder. 
Granting  him  to  be  a  single  minded  philan- 
thropist, with  no  aim  in  view  but  the  benefit 
of  his  fellows,  that  aim  is  no  easy  one  to 
effect  in  perpetuity,  and  "  un  fondateur  est  un 
homme  qui  veut  eterniser  l'effet  de  ses 
volontes."  At  the  very  outset,  simply  to  set 
his  charitable  work  afloat,  he  must  determine 
the  best  form  of  his  Foundation  ;  and  to 
determine  this  involves  the  consideration  of 
three  problems,  each  of  them  grave. 

(a)  Granting  that  he  has  already  chosen 
a  field  for  his  benevolence  and  fixed  upon 
the  particular  social  evil  which  he  seeks  to 
assuage,  he  must  still  set  to  work  to  deter- 
mine the  true  character  of  this  evil,  to 
diagnose  the  malady  and  to  penetrate 
beneath  the  appearances  to  its  real  essence. 
This  is  a  task  whose  complexity  the  most 
profound  thinker  realises  the  most  vividly. 
But  until  it  is  accomplished,  there  is  every 
probability  that  the  empirical  philan- 
thropist will  confuse  effects  with  causes, 
mistake  the  symptom  for  the  disease,  and 
end,  like  an  unskilful  physician  by  removing 
the  sore  from  the  skin,  but  driving  the 
poisonous  juices  nearer  the  heart.  It  is 
better  to  bequeath  money  to  drain  the  fens, 
than  to  found  a  hospital  for  malaria. 

(b)  When  the  root  of  the  evil  is  detected, 
it  still  remains  to  discover  the  remedy. 
This  task  is  yet  harder  than  the  previous 
one.  The  remedy  that  seems  most  prom- 
ising, may,  in  reality,  be  utterly  impotent. 
Many  founders  have  endeavoured  to  stimu- 
late devotion  by  providing  money  or  bread 
to  be  distributed  as  rewards  for  attending 
church,  or  participating  in  the  Eucharist  ; 
but  it  may  be  doubted  whether,  in  congre- 
gations gathered  by  the  prospect  of  loaves 
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and  fishes,  the  glow  of  pure  devotion  was 

ever  felt. 

Recent  instances  may  serve  to  shew  how 
utterly  a  Founder  may  mistake  his  own 
capacity,  and  may  defeat  an  admirable 
purpose  by  planning  an  absurd  scheme  for 
carrying  it  out.  Admiral  B.  M.  Kelly  in 
1867  left  £90,000  to  found  a  school  for  sons 
of  officers  in  the  Navy.  The  lads  were  to 
have  a  first  class  education  up  to  the  age  of 
eighteen  :  but  the  headmaster's  salary  was 
only  to  amount  to  "  The  value  of  100  bushels 
of  wheat,"  which,  as  the  Charity  Commis- 
sioners say,  was  "  ludicrously  inadequate." 
Many  further  difficulties  arose  "  from  the 
minuteness  with  which  the  testator,  who  was 
a  sailor,  and  evidently  knew  little  about 
schools,  had  given  directions." 

Similarly,  Dr.  Swiney  left  an  endowment 
for  a  prize  essay  in  Jurisprudence,  but 
ordered  that  the  adjudicators  should  include 
all  the  members  of  the  Society  of  Arts  and 
their  wives,  and  the  members  of  the  College 
of  Physicians  and  their  wives  ;  the  whole 
body  of  adjudicators  to  meet  and  to  award  the 
prize  by  a  show  of  hands  !  The  will  is  still  in 
force,  but  a  kind  of  private  arrangement  has 
been  made  which  establishes  a  different 
tribunal.  So,  again,  in  New  York,  there 
exists  a  very  wealthy  endowment,  with  a  very 
highly  paid  governor,  for  disabled  seamen  ; 
but  it  is  saddled  with  regulations  so  distasteful 
to  disabled  seamen,  that  hardly  any  will 
consent  to  receive  its  assistance.  The  wealth 
goes  on  increasing,  whilst  the  number  of 
beneficiaries  decreases. 

To  be  continued. 

Royal  Institution  for  the  Blind,  Bradford. 

The  69th  Annual  Report,  for  1929-30, 
records  an  important  event  in  the  acceptance 
of  the  resolution  of  the  Blind  Persons'  Act 
Committee  "  that  municipalisation  be  recom- 
mended to  the  City  Council  and  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Institution."  General 
depression  of  trade  accounts  for  the  falling  off 
of  receipts,  but  in  spite  of  hard  times  the 
workers  have  been  kept  fully  employed  by  the 
Committee,  though  with  the  result  that  some 
departments  are  considerably  over-stocked 
with  goods.  Mention  is  made  in  the  Report 
of  the  Clothing  Department,  by  which  the 
blind  are  enabled  to  purchase  clothing  and 
goods  at  cost  price,  a  very  valuable  concession 
taken  advantage  of  by  as  many  as  250  cus- 
tomers at  the  time  the  Report  was  compiled. 
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We  deeplv  regret  to  report  the  deaths 
of  :  - 

Mr.  Arthur  Boyle,  Salvington,  Worthing, 
who  had  taken  a  deep  interest  in  the  welfare 
of  the  blind  for  many  years.  His  father  had 
been  secretary  to  Dr.  Armitage,  the  founder 
of  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  and 
Mr.  Boyle's  connection  with  work  for  the 
blind  was  one  which  dated  from  his  boyhood. 
Mr.  Boyle,  senr.  was  the  inventor  of  a  special 
type  of  embossed  map,  and  his  son  continued 
to  carry  on  this  particular  branch  of  his 
father's  work  in  addition  to  his  services  as  the 
Hon.  Treasurer  of  the  Worthing  Society  for 
Befriending  the  Blind.  The  funeral  service 
was  conducted  by  the  Vicar  of  Durrington, 
who  is  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  same  Society,  and  among  the  wreaths 
sent  to  the  funeral  was  one  inscribed  "  From 
your  beloved  blind  in  appreciation  of  all 
you  have  done  for  us."  A  number  of  blind 
mourners  were  present  at  the  funeral. 

Mr.  Boyle  will  be  remembered,  too,  for  his 
sympathetic  interest  in  the  local  Hospital  and 
in  work  among  boys,  while  he  was  an  active 
member  of  Toe  H  and  of  the  Rotary  Club. 

Major  Wedgwood,  Chairman  of  the  N.S.. 
Joint  School  Authority  for  the  Deaf  and 
Blind,  Stoke-on-Trent,  and  the  last  surviving 
member  of  the  original  Committee  which 
founded  the  School.  Major  Wedgwood  had 
a  record  of  35  years'  service  on  the  Com- 
mittee, unbroken  save  for  his  absence  during 
the  South  African  War,  and  he  took  the 
keenest  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  blind 
and  deaf. 

Mr.  William  Gurney  Rothery,  Putney,  for 
many  years  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Choral 
Society.  Mr.  Rothery ,  who  had  a  distinguished 
musical  career,  will  be  remembered  by  the 
blind  for  the  fine  work  he  did  in  connection 
with  the  production  of  "  Hiawatha  "  a  few 
years  ago,  when  it  was  given  in  operatic 
form  in  aid  of  the  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind. 

Mr.  William  Deason,  J.P.,  Dedham,  who 
had  been  for  many  years  associated  with 
public  work  in  West  Ham,  and  a  warm  sup- 
porter of  local  effort  on  behalf  of  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind. 
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THE     GOWN     RETURNS 


Impressions  of  a  Blind  Girl  at  Girton. 
By  FRIEDA  PICOT. 

The  writer  of  this  article  was  educated  at  Chorley  Wood  College  for  Girls  with  little  or 

no   sight,   and   is    now   in   her  fourth  year  at   Cambridge. 


WITH  the  return  of  October 
the  old  university  town 
of  Cambridge  awakens  out 
of  the  sleep  into  which  it 
had  fallen  during  the  last 
drowsy  summer  months. 
During  the  long  vacation 
the  town  gradually  subsides  into  a  state  of 
somnolent  quietude,  which  the  townsfolk 
shun  and  the  tradespeople  lament.  But  when 
the  fresh  autumn  winds  begin  to  blow  the 
leaves  down  the  avenues  of  Trinity  and  John's 
then  a  breath  of  new  life  seems  to  be  instilled 
into  the  system  of  the  old  town.  Its  heart, 
which  is  the  University,  is  suddenly  replen- 
ished with  new  life,  which  flows  out  into,  and 
makes  itself  evident  in  its  veins  and  arteries, 
if  so  we  may  call  the  narrow  tortuous  streets 
that  make  up  the  town.  Cambridge  is  alive 
once  more,  for  the  new  college  year  has  begun. 
From  all  parts  of  the  world  they  come, 
these  students,  bringing  back  new  life  to  the 
alma  mater,  the  beloved  mother  of  their 
mental  development.  The  rich  ones  from 
their  tours,  the  poorer  energetic  ones  from 
their  walks  on  the  Continent  burdened  only 
by  knapsacks  and  the  keen  desire  to  know 
more  about  the  world.  These  are  usually 
the  second  and  third  year  people,  and  they 
return  to  accustomed  haunts  and  settle  down 
very  quickly. 

The  three  years  of  a  student's  life  are 
marked  by  three  very  definite  changes  of 
attitude  towards  Cambridge  life.  In  the 
first  year  there  is  the  sense  of  unwonted 
freedom.  The  young  man  or  woman  of 
eighteen  is  fresh  from  school,  and  it  is  a 
blissful  yet  almost  bewildering  sensation  to 
find  oneself  free  from  the  usual  restrictions  of 
school  life  and  authority.  To  be  free  to  use 
one's  own  judgment  instead  of  having  to 
defer  to  one's  elders  and  betters  at  home  and 
at  school,  to  have  more  money  perhaps  than 
one  has  ever  been  used  to  having,  and  to  be 
able  to  use  one's  own  discretion  as  to  how  it 
shall  be  spent.  All  this  is  wonderful.  This  is 
Life  spelt  with  a  large  L.  This  is  being  able 
to  call  one's  soul  one's  own,  and  the  fresher 
feels  somehow  that  there  is  a  halo  of  reflected 


glory  round  his  head  which  announces  to  the 
world  that  he  or  she  has  left  childish  things  far 
behind  and  that  they  are  entering  fully  into 
the  inheritance  of  highest  humanity — a  Uni- 
versity education. 

By  the  end  of  the  first  year  this  pristine 
glow  has  faded  from  their  eyes,  although  they 
still  feel  very  important  individuals  when  they 
go  home  for  the  first  long  vacation,  especially 
if  the  results  of  their  first  examinations  prove 
favourable.  When  they  come  up  for  the 
second  year  their  attitude  has  undergone  a 
radical  change.  They  find  themselves  in 
contact  with  freshers,  and  they  realise  that 
these  unfortunate  beings  must  be  regarding 
them  with  the  same  awe  as  they  themselves 
had  felt  for  the  people  a  year  senior  to  them. 
There  are  two  reactions.  One  is  that  of 
superiority.  The  other  is  that  of  an  instinctive 
desire  to  take  the  new-comer  under  their 
wing  and  initiate  them  gently  into  the  new 
experiences.  Both  of  these  two  feelings  wear 
off  after  the  first  three  weeks,  when  the  freshers 
have  shown  themselves  surprisingly  inde- 
pendent and  lacking  in  the  deference  the 
second  vear  feels  sure  he  must  have  shown  to 
his  own  second  years. 

The  third  year  state  is  much  more  akin  to 
that  of  ordinary  life.  The  third  year  feels 
himself  far  removed  from  the  fresher  whom 
he  meets  swarming  in  the  October  streets  of 
his  University.  To  him  the  fresher  is  merely  a 
new  face  annoyingly  replacing  an  old  familiar 
one.  They  have  learnt  to  enter  more  into  the 
perspective  of  life  ;  they  are  no  longer 
conscious  of  occupying  the  whole  foreground. 
College  affairs  have  become  such  a  matter  of 
course  to  them  that  it  has  become  a  habit, 
having  in  it  nothing  to  be  wondered  at. 

It  is  the  fresher  element  that  is  most 
apparent  in  the  streets  of  Cambridge  during 
the  first  weeks  of  the  new  college  year.  The 
stamp  of  the  new  life  is  seen  upon  their  faces 
as  one  meets  them  in  the  street.  It  is  by 
their  faces  that  they  are  known,  rather  than 
by  anything  else.  Where  the  second  and 
third  years  go  about  acclaiming  old  friends, 
talking  volubly  of  all  that  has  been  happening 
in  the  vac,  the  fresher  is  a  silent  individual. 
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He  is  quiet  in  the  trains  on  his  first  journey 
because  he  doesn't  know  his  companions.  A 
story  is  told  of  how  a  fresher  went  to  his  first 
meal  in  hall  at  John's  and  was  abashed  to 
find  himself  in  the  company  of  about  sixty 
students  all  sitting  silently  engrossed  in  the 
business  of  eating.  He  was  too  shy  to  talk  to 
any  of  them,  feeling  full  of  awe  for  his  seniors, 
but  he  could  not  help  reflecting  that  he  had 
never  struck  a  set  of  people  more  unsociable 
in  his  life.  Afterwards  he  discovered  that 
they  were  all  freshers,  and  that  each  was 
suffering  from  the  same  awe  of  his  neighbours, 
thinking  them  to  be  second  and  third  years. 

Although  the  donning  of  the  gown  is  the 
outward  and  visible  sign  to  many  of  these 
young  people  of  the  new  prospects  of  freedom 
yet  the  new  life  is  not  without  its  restrictions. 
The  university  rules  are  strict,  some  sensible, 
others  long  since  obsolete.  Little  pamphlets 
of  these  are  placed  in  the  way  of  each  student, 
and  he  or  she  is  expected  to  rule  his  future 
conduct  by  their  guidance.  One  may  not  go 
five  miles  beyond  the  college  precincts 
without  permission  ;  one  must  be  safely 
gathered  into  the  academic  nest  by  a  certain 
hour,  the  men  at  twelve,  the  women  eleven. 
If  one  is  a  woman  then  one  must  be  off  the 
river  before  sunset,  and  one  cannot  entertain 
a  member  of  the  opposite  sex  alone  in  one's 
own  room,  unless  he  be  a  relation.  The 
young  man  who  has  to  live  out  in  "  digs  "  is 
warned  against  the  landlady's  daughter  ;  and 
there  is  an  old  rule  not  yet  repealed  at  Girton 
which  asks  students  not  to  take  visitors 
round  Woodlands — a  sequestered  shrubbery 
in  the  grounds,  "  as  students  are  there  in  the 
habit  of  lying  in  abandoned  attitudes."  The 
system  of  discipline  is  ostensibly  enforced  in 
the  university  by  proctors,  or  collegiate 
policemen,  who,  attended  by  two  sturdy  men 
known  as  bull-dogs,  patrol  the  streets  in 
search  of  delinquents,  students  without  their 
gowns  after  dark,  students  consorting  with 
the  vulgar  in  the  theatre  galleries,  students 
breaking  the  public  peace,  especially  on 
November  Fifth,  a  day  on  which  a  rag  is 
usually  expected,  and  the  young  expect 
several  pates  to  be  broken  in  glorious  combat. 
The  women,  not  being  members  of  the 
university  proper,  are  less  restricted  by 
academic  discipline.  This  is  a  fact  which  they 
consider  advantageous  to  their  comfort  and 
their  purses.  They  are  not  trammelled  by 
gowns  ;   they  are  not  fined  six  and  eightpence 
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for  walking  inadvertently  on  the  sacred 
college  lawns  ;  they  may  sit  in  the  "  gods  " 
of  the  Festival  Theatre  in  extreme  physical 
discomfort  but  peace  of  mind  and  pocket, 
without  fear  of  being  raided  by  the  "  progs.'' 

For  Cambridge  has  always  been  strangely 
conservative  with  reference  to  its  women 
"  alumni."  Although  it  now  embraces  the 
first  women's  college  ever  established — Girton 
founded  in  1869 — it  is  significant  that  the 
college  is  set  two  and  a  half  miles  from  the 
town,  the  nearest  possible  distance  allowed  in 
decorum  to  such  a  "  mad-cap  scheme."  For 
a  long  time  the  students  of  Girton  and 
Newnham  lived  nunnery  existences,  strictly 
segregated,  their  only  chance  of  claiming  a 
degree  for  the  academic  work  they  had  done 
being  by  buying  one  from  the  University  of 
Dublin,  glad  to  confer  its  title  in  return  for 
money  and  a  shown  certificate  of  Cambridge 
work.  As  though  loth  to  be  seen  following  the 
example  of  its  ancient  rival,  Oxford,  Cambridge 
will  not  take  its  women  unto  itself.  It  has  at 
last  granted  them  titular  degrees,  so  that  they 
may  claim  their  right  of  Bachelor  or  Master  ; 
but  it  will  not  have  their  voice  in  the  Senate. 
This  spirit  is  evident  in  the  academic  life. 
There  is  "  Q,"  still  lecturing  to  his  "  gentle- 
men "  although  his  audiences  are  mainly 
composed  of  women.  The  story  goes  that 
during  the  war  his  men  dwindled  steadily, 
till  he  was  reduced  to  one,  although  about 
twenty  women  remained.  "  Q  "  began  his 
lecture  with  "  Sir."  His  lectures  are  still 
imbued  with  this  pre-war  attitude.  Then 
there  are  the  young  men  at  lectures,  who 
stamp  their  feet  violently  when  the  women 
come  in  late,  or  when  disparaging  remarks 
about  the  opposite  sex  are  made  during  the 
course  of  the  lecture.  This  is  mainly  typical 
of  extreme  collegiate  youth,  and  soon  wears 
off.  The  Union  debating  society,  which 
flourishes  greatly  and  yearly  produces  budding 
orators,  is  strictly  masculine,  the  women 
being  allowed  in  only  on  sufferance  in  the 
gallery,  where  they  may  be  seen  but  not 
heard.  Some  attempts  by  ardent  pro-femin- 
ists, or  socialists  such  as  Viscount  Ennismore, 
have  been  made  to  introduce  women  speakers 
on  the  "  floor  of  the  house,"  but  they  have  all 
failed. 

In  social  life,  however,  the  modern  spirit 
of  freedom  is  evident.  Each  college  has  its 
debating  society,  and  there  are  inter-collegiate 
debates,  usually  composed  chiefly  of  bantering. 
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There  are  innumerable  societies,  in  which 
both  men  and  women  participate  freely.  The 
musical  societies  abound  ;  keeping  the  heart 
of  the  old  university  well  supplied  with  that 
"  food  of  the  soul."  The  political  societies 
flourish,  and  wax  controversial,  hold  vigorous 
meetings  and  mock  elections.  Each  of  these 
has  an  annual  dance,  the  Conservatives  and 
Liberals  lording  it  at  the  University  Arms, 
the  Labour  folk  making  merry  at  a  make- 
believe  cabaret  somewhere  in  the  back  streets. 
On  these  festive  occasions  the  students  show 
charming  impartiality,  and  support  each 
other's  "  show  "  regardless  of  views.  Then 
each  faculty  has  its  club,  at  whose  meetings 
educational  and  entertaining  papers  are 
produced.  The  League  of  Nations  finds 
enthusiastic  supporters  here.  There  is  a 
strong  international  interest,  and  every  so 
often  teas  are  given  to  which  one  goes  with 
one's  name,  college,  and  faculty  labelled  on 
one's  front,  and  for  the  price  of  one  shilling 


partakes  of  tea  and  sugar  cakes  with  students 
of  other  nationalities,  thus  gaining  much 
valuable  knowledge  as  to  the  ways  of  the 
world.  Finally  Cambridge  is  the  most  vigorous 
home  of  the  Student  Christian  Movement, 
and  there  are  many  meetings  and  study-circles 
to  which  the  young  inquirer  after  truth  can 
go,  where  the  great  questions  of  life  are 
discussed  in  full  measure.  All  these  activities, 
all  known  by  initials,  are  open  to  the  student, 
so  that  his  life  seems  henceforth  mapped  out 
in  ciphers.  His  difficulty  is  to  map  out  his 
time  so  that  he  shall  do  full  justice  to  his 
academic  work,  to  his  sports,  and  to  these 
activities  of  mental  development.  A  unique 
chance  is  given  him.  He  has  opportunities 
of  friendships  and  of  leisure  for  discussion — 
and  it  is  discussion  that  is  the  most  valuable 
part  of  the  student's  life,  for  it  teaches  him 
how  to  think  and  how  to  express  himself. 
In  brief,  he  experiences  three  eventful  years 
which   set  the  stamp    upon    his   personality. 
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Sir  Michael  O'Dwyer,   G.C.I.E.,   K.C.S.I., 

has,  in  consequence  of  other  pressing  engage- 
ments, resigned  the  office  of  Vice-Chairman 
of  the  Executive  Council  of  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind.  At  the  last  meeting 
of  the  Council  it  was  unanimously  resolved 
"  That  the  resignation  of  Sir  Michael 
O'Dwyer  be  accepted  with  great  regret  and 
that  the  Council  place  on  record  its  warm 
appreciation  of  his  devoted  and  signal  service 
to  the  Institute  and  the  cause  of  the  blind. 

Mr.  P.  M.  Evans,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  J.P.,  has 
been  elected  Vice-Chairman  of  the  National 
Institute  in  succession  to  Sir  Michael 
O'Dwyer. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Thurman  has  been  appointed 
Director  and  Secretary  of  Henshaw's  Institu- 
tion for  the  Blind,  Manchester,  as  from 
January  ist,  1931.  Mr.  Thurman  was 
formerly  General  Superintendent  and  Secre- 
tary of  the  Birmingham  Royal  Institution, 
from  October,  1908,  until  October,  1919, 
when  he  became  Inspector  of  Blind  Welfare 
under  the  Local  Government  Board  (now 
Ministry  of  Health).  For  some  years  he 
served  on  the  Executive  of  the  College  of 
Teachers  of  the  Blind  and  was  a  Member  of 
the  first  Advisory  Committee  on  the  Welfare 
of  the  Blind  appointed  by  the  President  of  the 
Local  Government  Board. 


Mr.  R.  C.  Fanthorpe,  who  for  io£  years 
has  been  supervisor  of  home  workers,  home 
teaching  and  welfare  work  at  the  Royal 
Midland  Institution  for  the  Blind,  Notting- 
ham, and  who  left  last  month,  to  take  up  the 
position  of  superintendent  of  the  Norwich 
Blind  Institution,  was,  on  the  9th  October, 
presented  with  a  number  of  gifts  to  mark  the 
appreciation  felt  for  the  work  he  has  done  in 
Nottingham.  Mr.  T.  A.  Curtis  presided  over 
an  enthusiastic  assembly  of  the  committee, 
staff  and  blind,  and  was  supported  by  Canon 
T.  B.  B.  Ferris,  Canon  P.  Holbrook,  Mrs. 
Blackburn,  Miss  Guilford,  Messrs.  A. 
Armitage,  J.  D.  Marsden,  J.  T.  Perry,  J.  C. 
Warren,  and  the  superintendent  (Mr.  M. 
Priestley). 

Mr.  E.  V.  Bradshaw,  the  Secretary- 
Manager  of  the  North  Staffs  Workshops  for 
the  Blind,  has  been  appointed  Joint  Regional 
Supervisor  and  Adviser  on  Blind  Welfare  to 
the  Northern  Counties.  The  position,  which 
is  the  first  of  its  kind  to  be  created  in  the 
country,  carries  with  it  the  supervision  of 
over  47  Blind  Institutions,  embracing  22,500 
blind  persons,  these  representing  almost  half 
the  blind  population  of  the  country.  The 
counties  involved  are  Lancashire,  Yorkshire, 
Westmorland,  Northumberland,  Cumberland 
and  Durham. 
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ACHIEVEMENTS 
OF  THE  BLIND 

Blind  Peer  in  House  of  Lords. 

Lord  Sanderson,  who  received  his  peerage 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  moved  the 
address  in  the  House  of  Lords  at  the  opening 
of  Parliament  last  month.  Lord  Sanderson 
was  formerly  Mr.  Henry  Sanderson  Furniss, 
Principal  of  Ruskin  College,  Oxford,  from 
1916  to  1925.  He  has  been  almost  totally 
blind  from  birth. 

Blind  Swimming  Gala. 

The  first  public  Gala  of  the  Royal  Midland 
Institution  for  the  Blind  was  held  at  the 
Radford  Baths,  last  month,  when  the  capabil- 
ities of  the  blind  men  swimmers  was  supple- 
mented with  some  excellent  displays  of  fancy 
and  trick  swimming.  The  pupils  gave  a 
demonstration  which  was  a  credit  to  their 
instructor  and  the  Superintendent  of  the 
baths,  both  of  whom  take  a  great  interest 
in  the  welfare  of  the  boys. 

It  was  difficult  to  believe  "  says  an 
onlooker,  "  that  many  of  the  competitors  had 
never  seen  water  or  witnessed  a  dive.  Yet 
they  manoeuvred  in  the  water  with  a  confi- 
dence that  was  almost  uncanny,  rarely  missing 
their  way  when  swimming  a  straight  course 
over  twice  the  length  of  the  bath.  Their 
diving  too  was  a  model  of  grace  and  precision. 
Men  who  had  to  be  guided  by  helping  hands 
on  land,  moved  about  in  the  water  with  ease, 
and  even  handicapping  held  no  terrors  for 
them." 

The  Blind  Help  the  Blind. 

On  October  9th,  a  programme  entitled  "In 
Total  Darkness  "  was  broadcast  nationally. 
It  was  in  aid  of  the  "  Wireless  for  the  Blind  " 
Fund,  and  was  introduced  by  Captain  Ian 
Fraser,  himself  blind.  Blind  performers 
taking  part  included  Sinclair  Logan  (baritone), 
Alec  Templeton  (pianist),  Ernest  Whitfield 
(violinist),  Ronald  Gourley  (entertainer), 
Isabella  Vass  (soprano),  Middleton  and 
Dawson  (piano  accordions),  and  William 
Wolsteholme,  the  blind  composer,  at  the 
organ.  An  appropriate  sketch  "  Embers," 
by  "Seamark,"  formed  part  of  the  programme 
and  the  B.C.C.  Orchestra  played  music  by 
Handel  and  Delius,  both  of  whom  lost  their 
sight  in  the  course  of  their  work. 

This  unique  appeal  "  by  the  blind  for  the 
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blind  "  was  evidently  warmly  approved  by  the 
general  wish.  Within  a  week  the  sum  of 
£4,800  was  received  in  donations,  while  the 
total  donations  received  from  this  appeal  up 
to  going  to  press  amounts  to  £5,800,  coming 
from  more  than  14,000  listeners  in  sums 
ranging  from  6d.  to  £100.  The  Fund  now 
totals  £23,800  ;  a  further  sum  of  £20,000  is 
still  required  to  complete  the  work  of  providing 
every  blind  person  in  Great  Britain  and 
Xorthern  Ireland  with  a  wireless  set. 


A  Quick  Memorisation  Feat. 

It  happened  the  other  day  that  an  influential 
local  supporter  of  a  Concert  at  a  town  in 
Buckinghamshire,  hearing  that  a  well-known 
blind  pianist  was  contributing  Pianoforte 
solos,  approached  him  to  ask  if  he  would 
include  a  favourite  excerpt  from  a  Pianoforte 
Suite  by  the  Spanish  composer  Albeniz,  as 
one  of  his  items.  This  was  about  two  days 
before  the  Concert. 

He  replied  that,  unfortunately,  he  did  not 
know  the  piece,  but  that  if  it  was  to  be  had 
in  Braille,  he  would  do  his  best. 

Next  day  (it  was  the  afternoon  of  the  day 
prior  to  the  concert),  he  came  to  the  National 
Institute,  and  stated  the  case.  Fortunately, 
the  piece  was  available  in  Braille,  and  he  went 
home  rejoicing,  with  the  embossed  copy  of  the 
Albeniz,  and  of  a  piece  by  Poldini,  which  he 
also  wanted. 

A  day  or  two  later,  he  again  called  at  the 
Institute,  and  in  answer  to  an  inquiry  as  to 
whether  he  had  been  able  to  get  the  Albeniz 
item  up  in  time,  he  answered  : — "  O,  yes,  I 
memorised  it  next  morning  "  (this  was  the 
morning  of  the  concert  !),  "  and  played  it  at 
the  concert."  Then,  he  added,  quite  un- 
affectedly, "  I  memorised  the  Poldini  as  soon 
as  I  got  home."  "  Why  did  you  learn  the 
Poldini  first,"  was  the  natural  question  ? 
"  Because,  I  thought  if  I  learnt  the  Albeniz 
on  the  morning  of  the  concert,  it  would  be 
fresh  in  my  mind,"  was  the  reply.  Questioned 
as  to  how  long  it  took  to  commit  the  pieces  to 
memory,  he  said  :  "  about  two  hours  for  each." 
It  was  quite  evident  that  he  thought  nothing 
of  the  feat,  and  would  not  have  referred  to  it 
had  not  the  query  been  made. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  many  to  note  that 
his  method  of  memorising,  like  that  of  so 
many  blind  musicians,  is  to  read  through  the 
Braille  copy  of  the  music  carefully,  quite  away 
from  any  instrument.     Then — still  sitting  in 
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the  armchair — to  memorise  it  section  by 
section,  and  only  to  play  those  sections  when 
they  are  clearly  grasped,  and  firmly  photo- 
graphed in  the  memory. 

The  Braille  Music-Notation  system— 
unlike  the  Staff  notation,  which,  of  course,  is 
designed  for  performance  at  sight — is  founded 
on    highly    scientific    mnemonic  principles  ; 


consequently,  many  astounding  feats  of  quick 
memorisation  are  to  the  credit  not  only  of 
blind  musicians,  but  also  of  this  unique 
system  of  embossed  Music-Notation,  which 
enables  them  to  make  a  rapid  mental  photo- 
graph of  a  composition,  often  in  a  tithe  of  the 
time  usually  occupied  by  the  sighted,  who 
memorise  from  the  Staff. 


NEW  HANDBOOKS  FOR   BLIND  MUSIC   STUDENTS. 


B 


LIND  music  students  have  long 
been  seriously  handicapped  by  the 
want  of  a  Dictionary  of  Musical 
Terms  ;  one  that  should  at  once 
be  adequate  and  yet  not  too 
elaborate  for  the  purpose  of  quick 
reference. 

Sighted  musicians  have  no  lack  of  books  on 
the  subject,  from  the  voluminous  Dictionaries 
of  Music  and  Musicians  by  Grove,  Theodore 
Baker,  and  Stainer  and  Barrett,  to  a  host  of 
other  smaller  works  ;  whereas  the  absence  of 
anything  of  the  kind  in  Braille  has  hitherto 
been  a  lamentable  contrast. 

One  serious  difficulty  has  been  to  compile 

a  work  which  should  be  (i)  highly  condensed  ; 

(2)  something  which  should  take  up  as  little 

space  as  possible,  and  (3)  be  designed  as  a 

quick  reference  "  manual. 

The  real  need  for  such  a  work  was  recently 

illustrated  by  the  following  verbal  inquiry  : — 

"  I  am  a  blind  Music  Teacher,  teaching  sighted 

pupils.    Sometimes  my  pupils  will  suddenly  ask 

me  for  the  correct  pronunciation  of  such   and 

such   expression.      It   may   or   may   not   be   one 

with  which  I  am  familiar.    Now,  if  I  had  a  handy 

Dictionary  of  Musical  Terms,   such  as  sighted 

Teachers   possess,    I   could   instantly   refer  and 

answer    that    question  ;      whereas     now — well, 

what  can  I  do  ?  " 

This  remark,  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  National  Institute's  Music  Department 
by  a  very  worthy  blind  musician  (a  provincial 
Music  Teacher),  made  him  determine  to  see 
what  could  be  done,  and,  as  a  result,  a  Braille 
(pocket  size)  pamphlet,  entitled  "  700  Musical 
Terms,  their  correct  pronunciation,  alphabeti- 
cally arranged  for  quick  reference  "  was 
recently  issued  (Catalogue  No.  7443,  price 
is.  gd.,  less  2/3rds  discount). 

This  solved  the  pronunciation  difficulty,  the 
terms  being  given  and  then  spelt  phonetically 
in  each  instance.  The  meanings  of  the  terms 
were  intentionally  omitted,  otherwise  the 
manual  would  have  lost  much  of  its  "  quick 
reference  "  value. 


Since    then,    however,    and    in    order    to 
complete  the  scheme,   a   companion   manual 
has    also    been    compiled    by    Mr.    Watson, 
entitled  "  Concise  Music  Dictionary,"  giving 
the  meanings  of  480  Musical  Terms,  and  it 
will  be  available  early  in  the  New  Year. 
The  compiler,  in  his  Foreword,  says  : — 
"  The    apparent    discrepancy    of    '  700  '    and 
480  '  Terms  may  be  explained  by  the  circum- 
stance that  while  the  pronouncing  Dictionary 
was   drawn  up  for  the   use  of  adult  musicians 
(those  who  had  left  College),  as  well  as  for  younger 
people  still  at  School,   the  later  work  is  more 
especially  intended  for  the  instruction  of  those 
who  are  yet  in  their  pupilage  in  British  Schools 
for  the  Blind." 

Readers  of  The  New  Beacon  are  asked  to 
draw  the  attention  of  all  who  are  interested  in 
the  education  of  the  blind  in  Music  to  these 
two  manuals,  specially  compiled  by  one  who 
has  had  many  years  of  practical  experience  of 
the  needs  of  blind  musicians  (both  student  and 
professional)  gained  as  Senior  Music  Master 
in  a  great  School  for  the  Blind  (Liverpool), 
and  at  the  National  Institute. 

Three  other  Text-books  by  this  author 
are  : — 

(1)  "  Elementary  Lessons  and  Exercises  in 
the  Revised  (1922)  Braille  Music  Notation,'' 
published  in  Braille  and  Letterpress  (each  at 
2s.  6d.  net).  This  is  the  official  Students' 
.Manual  of  the  N.I.B.,  and  is  designed  as  an 
introduction  to  and  companion  volume  of  the 
elaborate  and  comprehensive  work  of  refer- 
ence for  more  advanced  students  entitled 
"  Key  to  Braille  Music  Notation,"  also 
published  by  the  N.I.B.,  price  2s.  6d. 
(Braille  and  Letterpress  Editions). 

(2)  "  Musical  Sound,"  an  introduction  to 
the  study  of  Acoustics,  for  Examination 
Candidates  (pocket  size),  Catalogue  No.  4171, 
4s.,  2/3rds  discount. 

(3)  "The  Church's  Heritage  in  Song,"  a  short 
historical  survey  of  Hymnology  (pocket  size), 
Catalogue  No.  3092,  us.,  2/3rds  discount. 
This  work  will  be  found  useful  to  organists. 
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A  VILLAGE    OF   THE    BLIND 

From  "  En  Asie  Mineur  "  (By  N.  ROGER). 


A   DI-YAMAN,    a  village    of    some 

/%  4,000    inhabitants,   clings    to 

/    «l         the     lower     slopes     of    the 

/       1^        Taurus  mountains,  and  looks 

/  m      down  on  tne  limitless  plains 

J  «L     of    Ourfa     and     the     Syrian 

-»  m.  desert.    .    .    .    Behind  it,  the 

peaks  are  outlined  against  the  pale  sky,  and 

the  lofty  mass  of  the  pyramid  of  Nemrout,  the 

handiwork  of  man,  rises  up  as  if  to  support  a 

series  of  gigantic  statues. 

From  the  summit  of  the  hill,  on  the  terrace 
of  a  vanished  citadel,  we  watch  the  darkness 
as  it  blots  out  the  white  outlines  of  the 
mosques,  and  .  .  .  from  the  other  side,  we  see 
the  Mussulman  town  as  it  descends  and  spills 
itself  on  the  plain.  I  follow  with  my  gaze 
the  little  slate  houses,  at  once  ephemeral  and 
eternal.  The  streets  of  Babylon  must  have 
resembled  those  of  Adi-Yaman. 

As  the  darkness  falls,  on  the  roofs  of  this 
town,  which  but  a  moment  ago  seemed 
deserted  and  dead,  we  can  distinguish 
mysterious  movements,  and  there  is  a  silent 
agitation  from  terrace  to  terrace.  Heads  peep 
out  from  the  openings  that  cut  black  shadows 
in  the  gloom,  figures  emerge,  there  is  a 
rustling  of  garments,  and  skilful  hands  dispose 
material  on  the  wooden  screen-like  frames. 
The  poorest  are  like  the  stork,  content  with  a 
nest  of  dried  reeds,  and  are  soon  asleep  under 
the  stars.   .   .   . 

But  scarcely  are  the  four  minarets  tinged 
with  the  rising  sun  than  Adi-Yaman  is  flooded 
with  light  and  heat,  for  the  strong  winds  of 
the  plain  do  not  invade  this  burning  village, 
sheltered  as  it  is  by  the  rocks  of  Taurus.  Yet 
the  glowing  light  passes  unseen  by  many,  for 
ninety  out  of  a  hundred  of  the  Turks  and 
Kurds  in  this  region  suffer  from  trachoma, 
which  slowly  destroys  their  sight.  And  this 
has  been  the  case  through  long  ages,  for  as 
early  as  the  first  century  a  doctor  Dioscoride, 
born  near  Adana,  gave  the  name  of  trachoma 
to  the  granulated  conjunctivitis  specially 
prevalent  in  South  Eastern  Anatolia  and 
Northern  Syria.  The  pathological  agent  of 
trachoma  is  still  unknown,  but  it  is  known 
that  the  infection  is  virulent  and  very  contag- 
ious, that  it  is  carried  by  flies  and  that  the 
tears  of  those  suffering  from  it  are  poisonous. 

Efforts  are  made  to  combat  and  cure  it. 
Since    1925    there    has    been    a    hospital    in 
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Malaita,  with  20  beds  and  a  staff  of  travelling 
nurses,  while  Adi-Yaman  also  has  its  dispen- 
sary. But  how  can  the  infection  be  prevented 
from  spreading  and  how  can  the  sick  children 
be  kept  apart  from  those  already  doomed  ? 
All  the  neighbouring  villages  are  infected. 

In  the  streets  of  Adi-Yaman  one  cannot 
walk  a  step  without  encountering  people 
groping  with  fast-shut  eyes  along  the  walls. 
Small  children  led  by  an  elder  also  blind,  pass 
by  with  uncertain  tread,  while  mothers  feel 
their  way  along,  bearing  in  their  arms  infants 
whose  eyes  are  covered  with  flies.  Urchins 
gather  around  us,  with  blinking  eyes  soon  to 
be  sightless,  raising  joyless  faces  to  the  light 
for  them  already  dim.  Many  have  eyes 
smeared  with  red  wine-coloured  ointment,  a 
remedy  that  will  save  some  of  the  less  severe 
cases.    But  there  are  so  many  of  them.  .    .   . 

Adi-Yaman  .  .  .  what  a  sad  vision  of 
splendour  it  is,  as  it  stands  clear  cut  in  the 
burning  heat,  glowing  down  on  it  from  desert, 
mountain  and  sky. 

(DRRBPONDINCE 

To  the  Editor. 

Unification  of  Collections. 

Sir, — Having  just  returned  from  a  short 
holiday,  I  feel  I  cannot  delay  another  day 
without  expressing  my  deep  regret  that,  up 
to  this,  I  have  not  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting 
Mr.  Macaulay  but  I  sincerely  hope  that  I  will 
have  that  privilege  in  the  near  future. 

You  will,  I  am  sure,  understand  that  it 
would  be  a  delightful  piece  of  grim  humour 
to  shake  hands  with  the  gentleman  who  has  a 
great  desire  to  subscribe  towards  the  expenses 
of  my  tombstone.  I  mention  tombstone 
because,  as  you  may  recollect,  Mr.  Preece  has 
already  given  me  my  monument. 

There  would  also,  I  think,  be  a  charm  in 
trying  to  discover  subtle  differences  that  might 
be  implied  by  the  stress  placed  on  any 
individual  word  in  the  conventional  greeting 
"  How  do  you  do,". and  on  which  ever  word 
he  might  place  the  stress,  I  might  almost  be 
excused  in  replying  "  Nicely,  thank  you." 
Yours,  etc., 

G.  Pollard. 

P.S.  I  might  say  I  am  not  dead  yet — Laus 
Deo. 
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REVLEWS 
REPORTS 

West  Ham  Association  for  the  Blind. 

The  first  Annual  Report  of  the  Association 
shows  a  total  number  on  their  register  of  389 
(190  women  and  199  men).  During  the  year 
52  new  cases  were  discovered  and  two  blind 
girls  were  found  employment  through  the 
assistance  of  the  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind.  The  Association  has  seven  home 
teachers  and  is  training  12  more.  Next  year 
the  Borough  Council  is  to  operate  a  scheme 
which  will  bring  the  incomes  of  unemployable 
blind  up  to  25s.  a  week  and  this  will  release 
the  funds  of  the  Association  for  other  purposes . 
Arrangements  have  been  made  for  the  install- 
ation of  over  60  wireless  sets  since  the 
founding  of  the  "  Wireless  for  the  Blind 
Fund." 

Henshaw's  Institution  for  the  Blind. 

The  Annual  Report  for  1929-30  shows 
that  the  total  number  of  beneficiaries  is  now 
581,  which  is  an  increase  on  preceding  years. 
Of  these  581,  195  are  employed  in  the 
workshops  of  the  Institution  and  277  are 
pupils.  The  Institution  has  a  section  for 
pupils  ranging  in  age  from  16  to  21,  which 
gives  training  in  professions.  Another  section 
trains  men  and  women  who  have  become 
blind  in  adult  life.  The  Institution  notes 
that  trading  conditions  have  become  steadily 
worse,  though  more  blind  are  actually 
employed.  The  problem  thus  created  has, 
however,  been  partly  solved  by  improved  and 
new  methods  of  manufacture.  A  department 
for  the  manufacturing  of  furniture  on  a 
semi-mass  production  basis  has  been  estab- 
lished and  this  is  doing  very  well. 

School  for  the  Blind,  Palmacottah. 

The  account  given  in  the  Annual  Report  of 
this  School  of  the  education  and  training  of 
its  150  pupils  is  full  of  interest,  especially  in 
its  comments  on  the  trades  taught  and  the 
methods  adopted  for  the  disposal  of  goods. 

The  new  Institution  about  to  be  opened  in 
Madras  is  likely  to  absorb  all  the  trained 
weavers  at  present  at  Palmacottah  and  will 
enable  the  School  to  be  used  as  a  training 
ground  rather  than  as  a  workshop,  so  fulfilling 
its  primary  purpose. 


An  account  is  given  of  the  introduction  of 
training  in  simple  carpentry,  help  in  securing 
building  and  equipment  for  this  experiment 
having  been  granted  by  the  Government. 
It  is  hoped  that  orders  for  simple  chairs  with 
cane  or  fibre  seating  may  be  secured  in  order 
that  the  two  departments  of  carpentry  and 
chair-caning  may  work  in  together. 

Birmingham  Royal  Institution  for  the  Blind. 

The  eighty-third  Annual  Report,  for  1929- 
30,  is  so  condensed,  and  consists  so  largely  of 
statistics  and  accounts  that  it  requires  careful 
study,  and  it  is  difficult  in  a  brief  note  to  make 
any  useful  comment  upon  it. 

Trade  depression  has  had  its  effect  on  the 
workers,  resulting  in  a  fall  of  sales  in  the 
retail  shop,  but  factory  sales  show  a  satis- 
factory increase  on  the  previous  year,  though 
the  total  output  was  not  sufficiently  good  to 
provide  full  employment. 

Appended  to  the  Report  is  the  Report  of 
the  Midland  Societies  for  the  Blind,  which 
shows  that  during  the  year  over  £23,500  has 
been  collected,  while  it  is  satisfactory  to  note 
that  overhead  charges  of  collection  have 
remained  "  at  the  constant  and  modest  figure 
of  11%  to  I2i%  for  some  time." 

Civilian  Blind  Society,  Cape  Town. 

The  first  Annual  Report  of  any  blind 
organisation  is  generally  of  particular  interest, 
and  that  of  the  Civilian  Blind  Society,  Cape 
Town,  for  1929-30,  is  no  exception.  "While 
we  are  told  that  two  years  ago  in  answer  to  the 
question  "  What  is  being  done  for  the  blind 
of  Cape  Town  ?  "  the  reply  was  "  Nothing," 
the  Report  now  shows  that  a  great  deal  is 
being  attempted.  There  are  already  108 
blind  persons  on  the  Register,  45  in  the 
Peninsula,  the  remainder  scattered  through 
the  countryside  of  the  Western  Province, 
eight  Braille  pupils  receive  weekly  instruction, 
two  boys  have  been  set  up  with  supplies  of 
material  as  basket-makers,  two  pupils  are 
learning  typewriting,  many  wireless  sets  have 
been  installed,  a  gramophone  and  records 
goes  round  on  "  monthly  loan,"  a  stall  has 
been  organised  for  the  sale  of  handicrafts  at 
the  Western  Province  Agricultural  Show, 
many  concert  tickets  have  been  distributed, 
and  a  great  many  letters  written.  The 
Civilian  Blind  Society  is  to  be  congratulated 
on  its  fine  beginnings,  and  has  our  best 
wishes  for  its  future  developments. 
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Wilts  County  Association. 

The  Association  now  have  571  blind  on 
their  Register,  besides  212  watching  cases  or 
cases  for  which  preventive  measures  are  being 
taken.  In  the  last  year  119  have  been  so 
assisted  that  they  required  no  further  help 
while  13  recovered  their  sight.  The  report 
notes  with  satisfaction  the  return  to  work  of 
Mr.  K.  Cummings,  the  National  Institute  for 
the  Blind's  Secretary  and  Organiser  for  the 
Western  District. 

Hill-Murray  Institute  for  the  Blind,  Peking. 

The  Report  for  1929  is  a  quite  amazingly 
cheerful  one,  when  we  remember  the  difficul- 
ties that  must  beset  Christian  workers  in 
China  in  these  troublous  times. 

We  read  that  a  steady  advance  has 
been  made  in  the  industrial  activities  of 
the  Institute,  that  the  proceeds  of  sales  rose 
"  to  an  unprecedented  figure,"  and  that  the 
workers  employed  have  been  keener  and  more 
industrious  than  ever  before.  Perhaps  the 
secret  of  the  success  which  is  attending  the 
Institute  lies  in  part  at  least  in  the  fact  noted 
in  the  last  paragraph  of  the  Report  that  the 
work  is  "  gradually  coming  to  rest  more  and 
more  on  the  blind  themselves,  and  less  upon 
the  staff.  We  work  beside  them  and  lead 
them  to  try,  and  both  we  and  they  find  the 
results  of  their  efforts  gratifying." 

The  Barclay  Home  and  School,  Brighton. 

The  Report  for  1929-30  records  with  regret 
the  loss  of  its  Chairman,  Major  General  Sir 
Reginald  Buckland,  who  has  left  Sussex.  He 
has  been  succeeded  by  Mr.  Francis  Donne, 
who  for  many  years  has  taken  a  keen  interest 
in  the  work,  and  acted  as  Hon.  Solicitor  to  the 
Home.  There  are  now  64  pupils  under  16, 
25  trainees  in  the  technical  department,  21 
employees  in  the  Workshops,  and  3  engaged 
in  domestic  work.  Certificates  were  gained 
by  pupils  of  the  school  at  the  Brighton 
Musical  Festival  in  Choir  singing,  country 
dancing,  and  recitation. 

Indigent  Blind  Visiting  Society. 

The  95th  Annual  Report  records  with 
sorrow  the  death  of  one  of  its  oldest  supporters 
Mr.  John  Tennant,  who  had  been  associated 
with  the  work  as  Chairman  for  many  years, 
and  had  never  spared  himself  in  generous 
personal  service.  The  South  London  Associ- 
ation which  works  in  close  co-operation  with 
the  Society,  continues  to  do  valuable  work, 


and  the  Walworth  Classes  help  to  bring 
brightness  into  the  lives  of  over  150  blind  men 
and  women  in  one  of  the  dreariest  parts  of 
London. 

Blackpool  and  Fylde  Society  for  the  Blind. 

The  Report  for  1929-30  reminds  its  readers 
that  there  is  no  longer  any  justification  for 
blind  people  to  beg  in  the  Blackpool  streets, 
and  that  those  seen  there  probably  come  from 
outside  the  borough.  The  long  list  of  dona- 
tions and  subscriptions,  total  nearly  £1,950 
and  derived  from  private  donors,  collecting 
boxes,  "  a  mile  of  pennies,"  cinema  collections 
and  so  on,  is  striking  evidence  of  local  interest 
and  enthusiasm  which  is  not  content  to 
depend  solely  on  grants  from  a  public  author- 
ity, but  recognises  the  place  of  private 
benevolence. 

South  African  National  Council  for  the  Blind 
(East  London  Branch). 

Work  for  the  blind  in  South  Africa  is  still 
in  its  early  stages,  but  thanks  very  largely  to 
the  pioneer  efforts  of  Miss  Wood,  who  is  in 
charge  of  the  Grahamstown  Library  for  the 
Blind,  a  very  promising  beginning  has  been 
made.  We  have  received  an  interesting 
account  of  the  work  of  the  East  London 
Branch  of  the  S.A.  National  Council  for  the 
Blind,  and  though  the  numbers  dealt  with  are 
not  large,  every  care  is  being  taken  to  give 
very  thorough  attention  to  each  case  dealt 
with,  and  the  Society  has  got  into  personal 
touch  with  every  blind  person  in  the  area 
concerned.  The  aim  of  the  Branch  is  to  make 
"  every  blind  person  a  useful  citizen  "  and 
with  this  in  view,  they  hope  in  time  to  secure 
vocational  training  for  all  the  younger  blind 
brought  to  their  notice,  who  are  too  old  for 
school  attendance. 

London  Association  for  the  Blind. 

The  new  illustrated  catalogue  of  the  London 
Association  for  the  Blind  is  prefaced  by  a 
foreword  from  Mr.  Philip  Inman,  House 
Governor  of  Charing  Cross  Hospital,  and 
illustrated  with  photographs  of  blind  persons 
of  all  ages,  in  addition  to  the  pictures  of  goods 
made  by  the  Association.  The  "  knitwear  " 
depicted  in  the  first  half  of  the  catalogue,  and 
consisting  of  three-piece  suits,  dresses, 
cardigans  and  jumpers  as  well  as  of  delightful 
jersey-suits  and  rompers  for  small  children, 
successfully  disposes  of  the  myth  that  goods 
made  by  the  blind  must  be  dowdy.  An  inter- 
esting  part   of  the   catalogue   is   devoted   to 
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garden  requisites,  ranging  from  the  wicker 
summer  house  to  the  garden  tool  basket,  and 
it  is  not  surprising  to  read  that  the  London 
Gardens'  Guild  Exhibition  awarded  its  silver 
gilt  medal  to  the  Association  for  the  display 
of  such  requisites  at  the  Horticultural  Hall. 
Christmas  presents  are  always  a  problem,  but 
the  catalogue  before  us  should  help  to  solve  it. 

Royal  School  of  Industry  for  the  Blind,  Bristol. 

The  137th  Report  of  the  Royal  School  of 
Industry  for  the  Blind  is  an  encouraging  one 
in  every  respect.  That  the  income  of  the 
Institution  has  been  maintained,  that  those  in 
the  workshops  have  been  on  full  time 
throughout  the  year,  and  that  the  standard  of 
work  reached  by  the  apprentices  has  improved, 
are  all  evidences  of  a  satisfactory  state  of 
affairs.  The  opening  of  Southmead  House  as 
a  Hostel  for  Technical  Students  (which  has 
taken  place  since  the  Report  went  to  press)  is 
foreshadowed  ;  it  will  give  the  students 
greater  freedom  than  was  possible  under 
former  conditions,  and  will  enable  the 
Committee  to  admit  more  children  with 
defective  sight  into  the  School.  This  work  of 
sight-saving  by  means  of  special  classes  is  not 
the  least  important  that  is  carried  on  at  Bristol. 

Jubilee  Institute  for  the  Blind,  New  Zealand. 

The  40th  Report,  for  1929-30,  is  illustrated 
with  coloured  pictures  of  cane  furniture 
supplied  to  the  Union  Steamship  Co.,  Winter 
Gardens  and  private  customers.  The  account 
of  the  work  done  is  very  detailed  and  it  is 
difficult  in  a  short  summary  to  do  justice  to 
it.  New  buildings  providing  offices  and  a 
hostel  for  girl  workers,  grants  for  tools, 
typewriters,  business  extension,  advertising, 
and  University  fees  made  through  the  Arthur 
Pearson  Memorial  Fund,  a  flourishing  jazz 
band  capable  of  taking  outside  engagements, 
and  a  "  steady  climb  "  in  the  output  of 
workshop  goods  are  all  features  which  show 
the  Institute  to  be  in  a  very  healthy  condition. 

Hull  and  East  Riding  Institute  for  the  Blind. 

Some  of  the  photographs  illustrating  the 
65th  Annual  Report  for  1929-30  are  particu- 
larly well-taken  and  interesting,  especially 
those  of  blind  men  and  women  at  work, 
making  the  special  fish  baskets  sent  each  year 
in  thousands  to  the  Hull  Fish  Dock,  making 
ship's  fenders,  carrying  out  orders  for  brocms 
for  the  Hull  Corporation,  or  engaged  on  the 
door-mats  which  form  a  new  industry  lately 
taken  up  at  the  Institute.  Owing  to  serious 
trade  depression  the  Committee  has  to  report  a 


heavy  loss  on  the  trading  section  of  its  work, 
and  many  working  economies  are  already  in 
operation,  or  are  under  consideration.  It  is 
however,  satisfactory  to  note  that  in  spite  of 
difficulties  an  increase  of  turnover  amounting 
to  nearly  £900  can  be  reported.  In  view  of 
the  close  relationship  that  exists  between  the 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind  and  the 
Hull  Institute  in  connection  with  the  col- 
lection of  funds  a  section  dealing  with  the 
activities  of  the  National  Institute  is  published 
in  the  Report. 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 

NATIONAL    INSTITUTE    FOR    THE    BLIND. 

NEW    PUBLICATIONS. 

MUSIC. 

The  prices  of  the  following  pieces  of  music  are  subject 
to  a  reduction  of  three-quarters  for  the  blind  resident 
in  the  British  Isles  and  throughout  the  British  Empire. 
The  minimum  price  is  6d.  per  copy. 
ORGAN— 

10.461  Chaminade.     Les  Noces  d'Or   (Choral) 

(arr.  by  R.  H.  Bellairs)  2     0 

10.462  Cui,  Cesar.     Scherzo  Rustique  (arr.  by 

Percy  Fletcher)  .'.      2     0 

10.463  Wolstenholme.  Seven  Short  Preludes  2  0 
PIANO— 

10.464  Associated  Board  Examinations.  1931. 

Studies  and  Pieces.    Lower  Division, 

Lists  A  and  B 3     4 

10.465  Associated  Board  Examinations,   1931 

Studies  and  Pieces.    Higher  Division, 
List  B 2     0 

10.466  Associated  Board  Examinations,   1931. 

Studies    and    Pieces.       Intermediate 
Grade,  List  B 3     0 

10.467  Bach,  W.  F.     Caprice  and  Fugue  in  D 

minor    ...  ...  ...  ...  ...      2     0 

10.468  Bax,    Arnold.      The    Maiden   with   the 

Daffodil  2     0 

10.469  Bowen,    York.      Musical    Initiation    or 

"  Perception  "   Tests   (for   Examina- 
tion Candidates)         2     0 

10.470  Lully.    Gavotte  in  D  minor       2     0 

10.471  Mendelssohn       Variations    in    E    flat, 

Op.  82 2     0 

10.472  O'Neill,   Norman.     The    King's   House 

(Suite  of  10  pieces)      2     0 

10.473  Palmgren.     Rondo  a  Capriccio  ...     2     0 

10.474  Wyeth,  R.  J.    Miniature  Suite  (Valsette, 

Allemande,  Etude)      2     0 

DANCE— 

10.475  Conrad,  C.     Cheer  up  and  Smile  (from 

"  Follies,"  1930),  Song  Fox-Trot     ...      2     0 

10.476  Hanley,  J.     Just  like  in  a  Story  Book 

(from  "High  Society  Blues"),  Song 
Fox-Trot  2     0 

10.477  Kern,    Forde    and    Leon.      Ma   Cherie, 

Song-Waltz      2     0 

10.478  McHugh,    J.      Exactly  like   you    (from 

"  On  with  the   Show  "),   Song  Fox- 
Trot       2     0 

SONGS— 

10.479  Bantock.      A    Feast    of    Lanterns,    C  ; 

E— G1  2     0 

10.480  Brahms.     Die  Mainacht,  E  flat  ;    B,— 

F1  flat  2     0 

10.481  Brahms.     Minnelied,  B  flat  ;    C — E'   ...     2     0 
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5.  d. 

10.482  Broeckx,  J.    Bethlehem,  E  flat ;  B,— E1     2  0 

10.483  Chambers,  H.  A.   (arr.  by).— Come,   O 

Thou    Traveller    Unknown    (Sacred), 

F;    E— F1        2  0 

10.484  Coates,  Eric.     Because  I  miss  you  so, 

E  flat;   E— E1             2  0 

10.485  Mackenzie,  A.  C.     Bonnie  Jeannie  Gor- 

don, A ;   C— E1           2  0 

10.486  Russell,    Kennedy.      As   you   pass   by, 

D;   D— F1       2  0 

10.487  Sherrington,  L.  F.    Sweet  Early  Violets, 

C;   D— E1        2  0 

10.488  Tomlinson,  George  F.    The  Twa  Kings' 

Bairns,  D  minor  ;   AL — E1    ...          ...      2  0 

MOON    BOOKS. 

The  prices  of  the  following  publications  are  subject 

to  a  reduction  of  two-thirds  for  the  blind  resident  in 
the  British  Isles  and  throughout  the  British  Empire. 

per  vol. 

s,  d. 
2,990-2,996     Vice  Versa,  by  F.  ADstey,  7  vols. 

(Limited  Edition)        12  0 

2,997-  3002     The  Road  to  Avalon,  by  Coningsby 

Dawson,  6  vols.  (Limited  Edition)  ...    12  0 

NATIONAL   INSTITUTE   STUDENTS'    LIBRARY. 

ADDITIONS. 

CLASSICS.  vols. 

Euripides ;      Eumenides     (Trans,     by     Gilbert 

Murray)    ...          ...          ...          ...          ...          ...  ] 

Eur  pides  ;      Iphigenia    in    Tauris     (Trans,     by 

Gilbert  Murray)              1 

Livy,  Book  6.    Ed.  bv  W.  C.  Laming    ...          ...  5 

Pliny ;   Letters       ..."       6 

ECONOMICS. 

Hilton- Young,  E.     System  of  National  Finance  4 

Lehfeldt,  R.  H.     Money 2 

Penson,  Sir  T.  H.    Economics  of  Everyday  Life, 
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In  order  to  prevent  disappointment  and  ensure  the 
delivery  of  extra  consignments  of  books  from  the 
National  Library  at  Christmas  time,  readers  are  asked 
to  notify  the  Secretary,  Miss  O.  I.  Prince,  35,  Great 
Smith  Street,  Westminster,  S.W.I,  that  extra  books 
will  be  needed,  as  early  as  possible  in  the  month  of 
December.  Many  were  disappointed  in  1929  as, 
although  by  strenuous  efforts  the  double  supplies 
asked  for  were  all  despatched  from  Westminster  before 
December  20th,  consignments  were  held  up  at  the 
Post  Office,  and  not  delivered  at  their  various  destin- 
ations, until  after  the  holidays,  owing  to  the  enormous 
extra  pressure  of  Christmas  work  at  the  Post  Office. 

Readers  in  the  Northern  Branch  Area  should  notify 
the  Branch  Secretary,  Mis-.  A.  M.  Hewer,  5,  St.  John 
Street,  Manchester. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 

PIANOLA,  upright  grand  Weber  piano  in  excellent 
condition,  30  rolls  of  music,  and  a  music  stool,  is 
OFFERED  AS  A  GIFT  to  a  Blind  Institution. 
Applications  should  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary- 
General,  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  224,  Great 
Portland  Street,  London,  W.l. 

HOME  TEACHER  required  by  the  Birmingham 
Royal  Institut  on  for  the  Blind, Carpenter  Road,Edgbas- 
ton.  Applications,  accompanied  by  copies  of  testi- 
monials, to  be  forwarded  to  the  Secretary  not  later 
than  22nd  November,  1930. 

HOME    TEACHER. 

Required  for  Glasgow  District,  for  duty  amongst  the 
Adult  Blind.  Applicant  must  be  male  and  should 
possess  Diploma  of  the  College  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind. 
May  be  blind,  partially  blind  or  sighted.  Applications 
should  reach  the  subscriber  not  later  than  Friday,  21st 
November,  and  should  be  marked  "  Home  Teaching." 

W.  Whitton  Ness, 
Mission  to  the  Outdoor  Blind,  General  Superintendent. 

201,  Buchanan  Street,  Glasgow,  C.l. 

NORTHUMBERLAND  COUNTY  COUNCIL. 

Applications  are  invited  for  the  position  of  LADY 
HOME  TEACHER  (sighted)  for  the  Blind.  Candidates 
must  be  strong  and  healthy  and  hold  the  Home 
Teachers'  Certificate  of  the  College  of  Teachers  of  the 
Blind.  Salary  at  the  rate  of  £160  per  annum,  rising 
after  two  years  satisfactory  service  by  increments  of 
£10  to  £200  per  annum  subject  to  deduction  under  the 
Local  Government  and  Other  Officers  Superannuation 
Act.  The  successful  candidate  must  be  prepared  to 
undergo  a  medical  examination  as  to  her  physical 
fitness  for  the  work.  Applications  stating  age,  qualific- 
ations and  experience  in  social  work  must  be  sent  to  me 
at  once,  accompanied  by  not  more  than  three  testi- 
monials. 

William  F.  J.  Whitley,  M.D.,  D.P.H.. 
County  Medical  Officer  oi  Health 
South  Granville  House, 

]esmond,    Newcastle -on-Tyne 
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JOURNALISM    AS    A    PROFESSION    FOR 
THE    BLIND. 

By  CAPT.  J.  H.  W.  PORTER,  M.J. I.,  F.R.E.S. 

{All  rights  reserved.) 

SUITABLE  occupation  for  the  blind  and  the  blinded  has  for  long  been  the  constant 
concern  of  those  people  who  are  interested  in  men  and  women  who  have  never 
seen  or  who  have  lost  their  sight  from  one  cause  or  another. 
I  wonder  whether  any  of  us  have  turned  our  attention  to  Journalism  as  a 
profession  for  the  blind.  I  am  of  opinion  that  Journalism  offers  an  opening, 
especially  to  young  people  of  sound  education  and  a  really  good  knowledge  of 
English  and  English  grammar,  and  who  are  possessed  of  a  good  general  know- 
ledge, who  have  read  widely  and  who  are  capable  of  ideas,  who  have  ability  in  descriptive  prose, 
who  are  imaginative  and  who  are  not  easily  overcome  by  disappointment.  If  this  article  only 
attracts  the  serious  attention  of  a  few,  and  the  result  is  that  even  fewer  are  persuaded  into  taking 
up  Journalism,  the  time  spent  in  writing  it  has  not  been  wasted.  Therefore,  reader,  before  you 
condemn  the  suggestion  or  the  possibility,  let  me  tell  you  of  a  blind  man  who  for  many  years 
was  an  ornament  to  the  profession  of  Journalism. 

I  was  only  a  young  reporter  when  I  first  met  John  Wall,  of  Hounslow,  in  the  Brentford 
Police  Court.  Several  of  us,  each  representing  his  own  newspaper,  sat  in  the  reporters'  box. 
We  were  taking  shorthand  notes  with  our  pencils,  in  our  notebooks  ;  John  was  pricking  his  out 
with  a  stilus,  in  Braille  on  a  brass  writing  stick  like  a  double  foot  rule  with  a  hinge  at  one  end 
and  a  clip  at  the  other.  John  was  not  particular  about  the  paper  he  used.  On  one  occasion  we 
noticed  it  was  wall  paper  and  on  another  a  paper  bag  which  had  probably  contained  sandwiches. 
He  was  always  merry  and  bright,  was  first  with  the  latest  funny  story  and  it  was  extraordinary 
to  notice  that  if  either  of  the  sighted  reporters  had  missed  something  from  Bench,  Witness  or 
Counsel,  John  was  certain  to  have  got  it. 

John  was  accompanied  by  a  young  man  who  was  apprenticed  to  him.  He  acted  as  escort 
and  would  go  and  fetch  the  Charge  Sheet  from  the  Inspector  on  duty  and  return  it  when  we 
had  copied  the  Charges,  which  we  would  read  aloud  for  John's  benefit  before  the  business  of 
the  Court  began,  or  failing  this,  his  escort  would  copy  them.  John  knew  the  voices  of  every 
Member  of  the  Bench  and  without  prompting  he  would  get  the  name  of  every  Magistrate  present. 
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before  the  rising  of  the  Court,  providing  the 
Justice  had  spoken  once  only  during  the 
sitting.  Whenever  there  was  a  long  list  of 
cases  and  the  Court  sat  late,  the  side  pockets 
of  John's  jacket  would  literally  bulge  with 
Braille  notes.  On  returning  to  the  office  he 
simply  sat  down  and  dictated  his  copy  and 
frequently,  in  addition  to  reporting  the  cases, 
would  dictate  notes  and  comments  thereon. 

John  was  a  newspaper  Reporter — a  working 
Journalist.  He  would  attend  any  meeting 
and  come  back  with  practically  a  verbatim 
note.  His  powers  of  description  were  mar- 
vellous and  from  information  received  from 
one  and  another  he  would  give  an  accurate 
description  of  the  dresses  worn  by  the  bride, 
bridesmaids  and  other  ladies  at  an  important 
wedding.  He  was  equally  good  at  describing 
a  flower  show  and,  more  particularly,  chrys- 
anthemum shows,  which  were  very  popular 
in  Middlesex  when  I  was  a  young  Reporter. 
John  would  sit  by  when  proofs  were  being 
read  and  interrupt  the  reader,  who  was 
marking  the  proof,  to  query  a  quotation  or 
correct  imperfect  English—  I  had  almost 
written  "  Correct  Grammar  "  but  of  course 
grammar  is  grammar,  grammar  is  perfect  and 
is  incapable  of  correction.  There  is  no  good 
grammar  or  bad  grammar.  A  sentence  is 
either  grammatical  or  ungrammatical  and  the 
aspirant  to  the  Fourth  Estate  will  find  the 
knowledge  of  grammar  a  most  valuable  asset 
to-day  when  newspapers,  periodicals  and 
books  teem  with  sentences  which  by  no 
stretch  of  the  imagination  can  be  called  gram- 
matical. Here  is  an  example,  "  John  Snooks 
was  charged  with  stealing  a  watch  at  the 
Middlesex  Sessions  on  Saturday."  This,  I 
would  have  written,  "  On  Saturday,  John 
Snooks  was  charged  at  the  Middlesex  Sessions 
with  having  stolen  a  watch."  He  did  not 
steal  the  watch  at  the  Middlesex  Sessions. 
But  I  am  digressing. 

Assuming  that  there  are  possibilities  in 
Journalism  as  a  profession  for  the  blind,  then 
it  will  be  best  to  divide  the  aspirants  into  two 
classes,  those  who  have  been  blind  from  birth 
or  childhood  and  those  who  have  become 
blind  after  the  ages  of  1 8  or  20,  and  in  both 
cases  I  am  assuming  that  neither  has  had 
the  opportunity  of  a  collegiate  education.  I 
am  of  opinion  that  those  aspirants  who  are 
in  the  former  category  have  a  much  greater 
chance  of  success  than  those  who  have  passed 
the  age  of  20  before  losing  their  sight.  This 
I  know  is  open  to  debate  and  centres  round 
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the  age-old  argument  "  Is  it  better  to  have 
vision  for  a  few  years  and  then  lose  it  entirely 
or  is  it  better  never  to  have  seen  at  all  ?  " 

We  will  take  a  boy  or  girl  of  16  with  the 
qualifications  I  have  already  referred  to.  If 
young  people  decide  on  Journalism  and  have 
never  seen,  their  youth  will  be  to  their 
advantage  because  they  will  be  more  capable 
of  absorbing  instruction  and  will  work  more 
diligently,  realising  that  so  much  depends 
upon  their  own  personal  effort.  They  will 
develop  their  memory  and  invent  many  little 
devices  which  will  be  helpful  to  them  and 
they  will  gradually  cultivate  confidence  and 
self  reliance.  They  will  probably  have  to  ask 
many  more  questions  than  a  sighted  person 
under  similar  circumstances  but  they  will 
learn  to  banish  shyness  and  embarrassment 
and  ungrudgingly  help  their  sighted  col- 
leagues, whenever  it  is  possible  to  do  so 
without  sacrificing  the  interests  of  their  own 
journal,  and  this  service  will  bring  them  many 
compensations.  A  sighted  reporter  describing 
a  flower  show  frequently  has  to  rely  upon  a 
gardener  or  a  skilled  horticulturalist  to 
describe  certain  plants  and  flowers,  because 
obviously  no  reporter  can  know  everything 
about  all  things,  although  he  is  expected  to 
have  a  good  general  knowledge  of  almost 
everything.  What  the  young  journalist  has 
to  concern  himself  most  about  is  accuracy 
and  I  do  not  see  that  the  blind  aspirant  to 
literary  fame  is  any  more  handicapped  than 
the  sighted  student  or  beginner,  because  he 
will  probably  be  more  thorough  and  have  a 
deeper  comprehension,  while  the  sighted 
person  will  be  more  superficial  and  his 
comprehension  less  well  defined.  The  latter 
will  see  but  will  not  observe,  while  the  blind 
reporter  will  observe  and  comprehend  without 
seeing  optically  and  he  will  form  a  faultless 
mental  picture.  At  ordinary  indoor  meetings, 
debates  and  lectures,  the  blind  aspirant  will 
have  little  or  no  difficulty.  If  he  is  covering 
a  meeting  he  will  ask  for  a  list  of  the  people 
on  the  platform  and  important  personages  in 
the  audience.  He  should  be  careful  to  check 
the  spelling  of  names  and  get  correct  initials. 
For  the  rest  he  will  depend  entirely  upon  his 
Braille  shorthand  notes.  He  will  grow  up  in 
the  atmosphere  of  the  profession  and  he  will 
be  just  as  confident,  because  he  will  be  careful, 
and  just  as  happy  as  if  playing  a  game  of 
whist  or  bridge. 

The  man  who  is  over  20  years  of  age  is  in 
rather  a  different  position.     Having  lost  his 
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sight  he  has  to  reconstruct.  He  is  handi- 
capped by  the  fact  that  he  is  much  older  than 
his  born  blind  friend  and  he  will  not  so 
readily  discard  his  first  formed  ideas.  He  will 
find  difficulty  in  adapting  himself  to  a  pro- 
fession to  which  he  is  an  utter  stranger  unless 
he  possesses  will  power,  the  power  of  self- 
subjection  and  a  certain  amount  of  boldness 
and  an  utter  lack  of  timidity,  for  instead  of 
growing  up  in  the  atmosphere  he  will  have  to 
acclimatize  himself  to  it  and  get  away  from 
the  idea  that  he  is  imposing  upon  or  bothering 
his  sighted  friends.  They  will  help  him  and 
he  will  find,  if  he  is  a  "  sticker,"  that  in  the 
aggregate  they  do  not  help  him  any  more 
than  they  actually  help  one  another. 

Of  course,  it  is  essential  that  the  journalistic 
aspirant  in  both  cases  should  be  a  rapid  and 
reliable  typist  or  be  able  to  afford  the  luxury 
of  a  sighted  assistant  but  this,  of  course, 
would  bite  considerably  into  his  salary. 
There  need  be  no  difficulty  about  proof- 
reading. Most  journals  of  repute  employ  a 
reader  or  a  "  Corrector  of  the  Press  "  and  this 
gentleman  will  have  very  little  difficulty  in 
dealing  with  typewritten  copy.  Arrange- 
ments can  usually  be  made  by  the  author  for 
a  revised  proof  to  be  read  over  to  him  and  he 
can  then  make  any  author's  corrections  that 
he  desires,  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
author's  corrections  sometimes  have  to  be 
paid  for  by  the  author.  I  am  afraid  that  in 
this  article  I  have  rather  assumed  that  the 
aspirant  has  already  started  to  qualify  for  a 
job.  He  will  have  to  start  on  the  lowest  rung 
of  the  ladder  and  work  his  way  up.  Three 
years'  apprenticeship  with  a  working  journ- 
alist who  has  gone  through  the  hoops  will 
afford  him  the  best  education  and  training 
he  can  hope  to  obtain.  This  would  involve 
a  premium  of  at  least  £100. 

Until  the  public  has  been  educated  and 
prejudice  has  been  overcome  there  will 
always  be  dubitative  hesitancy  on  the  part  of 
Newspaper  Proprietors  and  Editors  before 
engaging  the  services  of  a  blind  journalistic 
aspirant,  but  once  any  of  these  gentlemen 
have  been  persuaded  to  take  the  plunge  I  am 
sure  they  will  not  regret  it.  Perhaps  really 
the  best  way  in  which  a  blind  person  can 
become  pre-eminently  successful  in  journ- 
alism is  to  become  a  specialist.  There  are 
hundreds  of  subjects  to  choose  from.  Tech- 
nical journals  pay  good  fees  for  contributed 
matter  and  a  staff  job  on  one  of  these  publi- 
cations which  is  a  recognised  authority  is  well 


worth   a   few   years   spent   in   study   of  the 
speciality. 

There  are  many  other  aspects  of  my 
subject  and  I  invite  criticism  and  corres- 
pondence— asking  for  hints  or  help — from 
parents,  guardians  or  aspirants  who  may 
conclude  after  reading  this  article  that  there 
is  something  in  the  proposition  of  Journalism 
as  a  profession  for  the  blind. 


CERTIFICATION  IN  SCOTLAND. 

The  Department  of  Health  for  Scotland 
has  recently  issued  a  circular  (No.  14)  on  the 
Welfare  of  the  Blind,  which  is  specially  con- 
cerned with  certification. 

Every  worker  for  a  voluntary  agency  has 
known  what  it  is  to  have  a  lurking  doubt  that 
a  good  many  of  the  "  blind  persons  "  on  the 
Register  found  their  way  on  to  it  in  days 
when  there  was  far  more  laxity  than  to-day. 
A  letter  from  a  District  Visitor  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  a  Voluntary  Society — "  This  poor 
woman  is  nearly  blind  and  would  appreciate 
a  Home  Teacher's  visits  "  would  suffice  to 
add  the  case  to  the  Register  ;  no  financial 
help  might  be  asked,  and  a  lonely  person 
would  be  visited,  humanity  and  common- 
sense  were  satisfied  and  no  harm  was  done, 
even  if  the  so-called  blind  woman  was  not 
strictly  certifiable  at  all.  But  to-day  state  aid 
for  the  blind  makes  careful  registration  a 
matter  of  business  routine. 

In  nearly  15%  of  the  cases  on  Scottish 
Registers  "  no  particulars  as  to  certification 
were  furnished,"  and  as  a  remedy  for  this 
state  of  affairs  the  Department  advises  the 
establishment  of  clinics  on  a  regional  basis, 
set  up  either  by  one  local  authority,  by  local 
authorities  acting  in  combination,  or  by  a 
voluntary  agency  acting  for  the  local  authority 
concerned.  Already  such  a  clinic  exists  in 
Glasgow,  and  four  others  are  recommended 
in  Dundee,  Aberdeen,  Edinburgh,  and  Inver- 
ness. Such  clinics  would  be  under  the 
direction  of  ophthalmic  specialists,  who 
would  agree  as  to  a  uniform  standard  of 
blindness.  All  doubtful  cases  would  be  re- 
examined in  areas  where  the  incidence  of 
blindness  appeared  unduly  high. 

It  is  essential  that  where  public  money  is 
being  spent  at  an  ever-increasing  rate  it  should 
reach  only  those  for  whom  it  is  really  intended; 
tightening  up  of  certification  may  involve 
some  "  hard  cases,"  but  its  general  effect  is 
bound  to  be  beneficial. 
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HOME  NEWS 

Proposed  New  Workshops  at  Hanley. 

The  Stoke-on-Trent  and  North  Staffordshire  Committee  for  the  Care  of  the  Blind 
have  decided  that  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Stoke-on-Trent  City  Council,  new 
workshops  should  be  erected  on  a  site  in  Leek  Road,  Hanley,  to  allow  for  the  training 
and  accommodation  of  70  men  and  50  women,  at  an  approximate  cost  of  £27,000. 

The  new  workshops  are  to  replace  those  destroyed  by  fire  last  year.  The  scheme 
provides  for  the  teaching  of  basket  making,  mat  making,  wood  working,  biscuit  jar  making, 
chair  re-seating  and  knitting.  Dining  rooms  and  rest  rooms  will  be  provided,  together 
with  catering  accommodation. 

Manchester  to  Stop  Blind  Begging  in  the  Streets. 

In  Manchester,  the  Chief  Constable  and  the  Blind  Persons  Act  Committee  of  the 
Corporation  have  agreed  that  henceforth  any  blind  person  found  begging  will,  like  the 
sighted  person  committing  this  offence,  be  prosecuted. 

Hitherto  the  Manchester  authorities  have  been  very  lenient  with  blind  beggars,  but 
the  Blind  Persons  Act  Committee  considers  that,  since  it  is  ready  to  make  these  people 
substantial  allowances  under  the  Act,  the  time  has  come  for  practical  measures  against 
begging  to  be  taken.  The  Committee  is  confident  that  the  decision  taken  will  soon  result 
in  Manchester's  streets  being  cleared  of  these  mendicants.  More  blind  beggars  operate 
in  Manchester  than  is  apparent  from  a  walk  through  the  principal  streets  ;  a  good  number 
beg  in  the  public-houses  in  the  side  streets. 

In  Manchester  a  blind  man  with  a  sighted  wife,  for  example,  is,  under  the  Act, 
assured  an  income  from  all  sources  of  27s.  6d.  a  week,  and  his  wife  is  allowed  us.  a  week, 
making  a  total  joint  income  of  38s.  6d.  a  week. 

New  Ministry  of  Health  Committee. 

In  pursuance  of  the  policy  of  consolidating  the  various  statutes  regulating  the  work 
of  the  Ministry,  the  Minister  of  Health  has  appointed  a  committee  with  the  following 
terms  of  reference  :  "  with  a  view  to  the  consolidation  of  the  enactments  applying  to 
England  and  Wales  (exclusive  of  London)  and  dealing  with  (a)  local  authorities  and  local 
government,  and  (/;)  matters  relating  to  the  public  health,  to  consider  under  what  heads 
these  enactments  should  be  grouped  in  consolidating  legislation  and  what  amendments 
of  the  existing  law  are  desirable  for  facilitating  consolidation  and  securing  simplicity, 
uniformity  and  conciseness." 

The  membership  of  the  Committee  is  as  follows  : — Chairman  :  The  Rt.  Hon.  The 
Viscount  Chelmsford;  Members  :  Mr.  L.  S.  Brass,  Mr.  H.  J.  Comyns,  Capt.  Ernest 
Evans,  M.P.,  Sir  William  M.  Graham-Harrison,  K.C.,  Sir  Frederick  F.  Liddell,  K.C., 
Major  J.  J.  Llewellin,  M.P.,  Mr.  E.  J.  Maude,  Major  J.  Milner,  M.P.,  Mr.  Cecil  Oakes, 
Sir  Harry  G.  Pritchard,  Mr.  L.  A.  J.  Granville  Ram,  Mr.  C.  E.  Staddon,  Lt.-Col.  Sir 
Seymour  Williams.  The  Secretary  to  the  Committee  will  be  Mr.  R.  S.  King-Farlow, 
of  the  Ministry  of  Health. 

National  Union  of  the  Professional  and  Industrial  Blind. 

The  National  Union  of  the  Professional  and  Industrial  Blind  held  a  conference  at 
the  Grafton  Hotel,  Tottenham  Court  Road,  on  Nov.  29th.     Mr.  H.  C.  Preece  presided. 

Dr.  Whitfield  gave  an  account  of  recent  deputations  to  France  and  Germany  to 
inquire  into  the  condition  of  blind  workers  there.  He  said  that  in  Germany  a  definite 
step  had  been  taken  to  combat  the  prejudice  against  blind  musicians  who  were  regarded 
even  in  England,  as  street-corner  musicians.  An  examining  board  of  independent 
musicians  had  been  set  up,  with  definite  instructions  that  they  were  not  to  be  carried 
away  by  wonder  at  the  ability  of  blind  people,  or  to  award  marks  out  of  kindness. 
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The  Birmingham  branch  proposed  a  resolution  urging  the  spending  Departments 
of  the  Government  to  place  orders  with  workshops  for  the  blind  for  goods  which  sightless 
people  could  make,  and  so  ensure  continuous  employment. 

Mr.  Ben  Purse,  general  secretary,  said  that  they  had  no  right  to  seek  any  preferences 
from  the  Government  in  the  way  of  prices  for  their  goods,  higher  than  those  ruling  generally 
in  competitive  trades.  The  blind  had  a  right  to  take  their  place  in  industry  alongside 
other  workers,  but  to  ask  for  a  subsidy  in  addition  to  the  subsidies  which  they  already 
received  in  other  directions  was  monstrous.  He  did  not  want  it  to  be  thought  that  the 
blind  were  seeking  more  and  more  subsidies  from  the  State  and  local  authorities.  He 
moved  that  the  resolution  should  be  amended  to  make  it  clear  that  they  were  asking  to 
be  treated  under  precisely  the  same  conditions  as  those  governing  the  ordinary  competitive 
markets.     The  resolution,  as  amended,  was  carried. 

A  resolution  proposed  by  the  Cardiff  branch  viewed  with  alarm  the  growing  practice 
of  managers  of  institutions  for  the  blind  who,  to  relieve  themselves  of  irksome  tasks, 
frequently  had  recourse  to  placing  blind  persons  on  unemployment  pay,  and  recommended 
that  representations  should  be  made  to  the  Minister  of  Labour.     This  was  agreed  to. 

Disapproval  of  the  attitude  of  the  London  County  Council  in  declining  to  employ 
rny  blind  teachers  in  the  future  was  expressed  in  a  resolution  proposed  by  the  Regent's 
Park,  London,  branch.  It  was  agreed  to  join  with  representatives  from  the  National 
Union  of  Teachers,  the  College  and  Association  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind,  and  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind,  in  sending  a  deputation  to  the  Education  Committee  of  the  County 
Council. 

FOREIGN  NEWS 

European  Delegates  to  International  Conference  at  New  York,  April,  1931. 

The  Committee  on  Personnel  and  Programme,  constituted  by  the  Organizing  Com- 
mittee of  the  International  Conference  on  Work  for  the  Blind  to  be  held  at  New  York 
in  April,  1931,  and  whose  Members  were  named  in  the  June  issue  of  The  New  Beacon, 
have  arranged  for  the  attendance  of  the  following  delegates  from  Europe  : — 

Great  Britain  :  Mr.  G.  F.  Mowatt,  J.P.,  Mr.  S.  W.  Starling  (Superintendent  and 
Secretary,  Birmingham  Royal  Institution  for  the  Blind),  Miss  M.  M.  R.  Garaway 
(representing  the  College  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind),  Miss  J.  G.  Merivale  (representing 
the  Union  of  Counties  Associations  for  the  Blind),  Mr.  George  Danby  (representing 
Scotland),  Mr.  W.  McG.  Eagar  (Secretary-General,  National  Institute  for  the  Blind),  and 
Captain  Ian  Fraser,  C.B.E.  (Chairman,  St.  Dunstan's),  with  Mrs.  Fraser  as  Guide. 
Austria  :  Dr.  Siegfried  Altmann  (Israelitisches  Blinden-Institut,  Vienna).  Belgium  : 
Professor  Gerard  Borre  (Institut  Provincial  de  Sourds-Muets  et  Aveugles,  Brussels). 
Bulgaria  :  Mr.  B.  Stefanoff  (Direktor,  Institut  National  des  Aveugles,  Sofia). 
Czechoslovakia  :  Dr.  Al  Zahor  (Vorsitzender  der  Cechoslow,  Prag).  France  :  Mr.  P. 
Guinot  (Secretaire  Federal  de  la  Federation  Nationale  des  Aveugles  Civils,  Paris),  Mr. 
Donatien  Lelievre  (Directeur,  Institution  Regionale  des  Sourds-Muets  et  Jeunes  Aveugles, 
Bordeaux),  Professor  Pierre  Villey  (Secretaire  General  de  l'Association  Valentin  Hauy, 
Paris),  Mr.  Claude  Demonet.  Germany  :  Dr.  Lother  Gabler-Knibbe  (Berlin),  Dr.  Carl 
Strehl  (Leiter  der  Blinden-studienanstalt,  Marburg-Lahn),  Dr.  W.  Steinberg  (Breslau), 
Dr.  Paul  Grasseman  (Union  of  Teachers  and  Associations  for  the  Blind  in 
Germany,  Soest).  Hungary  :  Mr.  Carl  Herodek  (Budapest).  Italy  :  Comm.  Dott 
Aurelio  Nicolodi  (Direttore  Instituto  Nazionale  per  Ciechi  Adulti,  Florence),  Professor 
Aug.  Romagnoli  (Unione  Italiana  dei  Ciechi,  Florence).  Poland  :  Mr.  W.  Dolanski 
(Warsaw).  Rumania  :  Dr.  Constanten  Paul  (Director  Azilului  de  Orbi  "  Regina 
Elisabeth,"  Bucharest).  Denmark  :  Mr.  Ernst  Jorgensen  (Copenhagen).  Sweden  :  Mr. 
Ernst  Retsler  (Stockholm).  Norway  :  Mr.  Halfdan  Karterud  (Dalens  Blindeskole  Nidaros). 
Yugoslavia  :  Mr.  Velyko  Ramadanovitch  (Director  Dom  Slepih,  Zemum).  Spain  : 
Dr.  Merida  Nicoloch  (Malaga).     Switzerland  :    Miss  Marguerite  Schaffer  (Berne). 
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White  House  Conference  on  Child  Welfare. 

President  Hoover  spoke  last  month  at  the  opening  of  the  White  House  Conference 
on  Child  Health  and  Protection,  a  gathering  which  he  had  inspired  and  for  the  expenses 
of  which  funds  have  been  provided,  not  by  the  Government,  but  by  his  friends.  The 
work  of  preparation  has  extended  over  16  months,  and  for  three  days  several  thousand 
members  of  the  Conference  and  invited  delegates  considered  what  the  President  describes 
as  "  such  a  wealth  of  material  as  was  never  before  brought  together." 

One  of  the  committees  of  the  Conference  reports  that  of  45,000,000  American 
children  35,000,000  are  reasonably  normal,  6,000,000  improperly  nourished,  1,000,000 
have  defective  speech,  1,000,000  weak  or  damaged  hearts,  675,000  offer  "  behaviour  " 
problems,  450,000  are  mentally  retarded,  382,000  tubercular,  342,000  have  impaired 
hearing,  18,000  are  totally  deaf,  300,000  crippled,  50,000  partially  blind,  14,000  wholly 
blind,  200,000  delinquent,  and  500,000  dependent — "  and  so  on,"  said  the  President, 
"  to  a  total  of  at  least  10,000,000  odd  deficients,  more  than  80  per  cent,  of  whom  are  not 
receiving  the  necessary  attention,  though  our  knowledge  and  experience  show  that  these 
deficiencies  can  be  prevented  and  remedied  to  a  high  degree." 

New  Braille  Monthly  Magazine  in  America. 

The  Braille  Institute  of  America,  Inc.,  Los  Angeles,  California,  announce  that, 
through  the  courtesy  of  Doubleday,  Doran  &  Company,  arrangements  have  been  made 
to  reprint  in  Braille,  under  the  editorship  of  Russell  Doubleday,  the  "  March  of  Events  " 
section  and  enough  leading  articles  from  the  World's  Work  magazine  to  form  a  Braille 
periodical  of  about  forty  pages. 

The  first  number  will  appear  in  January,  193 1 .  It  will  be  issued  under  the  name 
March  of  Events  in  Braille.  The  subscription  rate  is  $3.25  a  year,  representing  the 
estimated  publishing  cost  on  the  monthly  circulation  anticipated. 

The  publication  is  being  entered  under  the  second  class  postal  permit  which  neces- 
sitates binding  it  in  limp  paper  covers.  Arrangements  are  being  made,  however,  to  bind 
yearly  issues  in  permanent  board  bindings  for  librarians  who  wish  to  preserve  copies  in 
this  way  for  their  reference  files.  The  price  of  a  yearly  issue  prepared  in  this  form, 
bound  in  two  or  three  volumes,  will  be  $7.7=;  plus  postage. 

In  granting  the  permit  Doubleday,  Doran  &  Company,  very  kindly  offer  to  send 
copy  in  advance  so  that  the  Braille  issue  may  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  blind  readers  at 
the  same  time  that  the  current  number  of  World's  Work  is  released  for  circulation. 

"  Pills  for  All  Ills  "  Made  by  Blind  in  a  Hangchow  Pharmacy. 

Air.  James  W.  Bennett,  former  American  Vice-Consul  in  China,  visited  a  prosperous 
pharmacy  in  Hangchow,  and  found  tray  upon  tray  of  glistening  white  pills,  receiving  a 
final,  solar  baking.  They  were  made  from  various  parts  of  the  deer,  and  a  special  tray 
contained  the  prize  pellets  of  the  shop,  compounded  of  the  entire  deer,  including  even 
skin,  hair  and  bones  and  "  guaranteed,"  the  clerk  said  with  a  wave  of  the  hand,  "  to 
cure  any  ailment  under  heaven." 

Mr.  Bennett  relates  in  Asia,  how  he  was  taken  to  the  workroom  where  sat  some  20 
very  shabby  men,  grinding  and  mixing.     One  of  them  turned  at  my  approach. 

"  What's  the  reason  for  this  ?  "  I  whispered  guardedly.     "  These  blind  men  ?  " 

"  If  they  can't  see,"  he  explained,  "  how  can  they  steal  the  formula  ?  For  two  or 
three  hundred  years  this  shop  has  been  making  these  pills.  Many  pharmacies  would 
like  to  steal  our  method  by  bribing  one  of  our  workmen  to  work  for  them.  The  clerks 
here  are  all  cousins  of  the  man  who  owns  this  shop.  I  am  the  owner's  grandson.  Only 
the  poor  men  who  grind  and  mix  our  pills — they  do  not  belong  to  our  family.  They 
are  coolies.  One  or  two  of  them  were  so  poor  that  they  blinded  themselves  so  that  they 
might  come  here  to  work." 
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THE    UNEMPLOYABLE    BLIND— I. 

"  I  do  not  want  to  suggest  that  we  ought  to  be  constantly  thinking  out  how  we  can  use  the  power 
and  authority  of  the  State  to  further  right  ends,  but  I  think  we  need  to  remember  that  we  ourselves 
ought  to  be  trying  to  maintain  standards  in  public  life,  standards  that  depend  upon  a  kind  of  chivalry 
of  our  own  and  on  self-discipline." 

Professor  H.  G.  Wood. 


THIS  subject  has  attracted  so 
much  attention  of  late  that 
a  few  observations  here 
may  be  of  interest  to  many 
readers  who  have  not  per- 
haps hitherto  given  serious 
thought  to  the  problem. 
In  the  year  1919,  Government  expenditure 
on  services  to  the  blind  amounted  to  .£14,500, 
whereas  in  the  last  financial  year,  on  the 
provision  of  pensions  alone  under  Section  I 
of  the  Blind  Persons'  Act,  the  sum  appropri- 
ated for  this  purpose  exceeded  £470,000. 
By  far  the  greater  proportion  of  this  money 
went  to  the  unemployable  blind,  whose 
income  was  further  augmented  by  grants  from 
County  and  County  Borough  funds,  and  by 
assistance  from  Voluntary  agencies  for  the 
blind. 

The  growth  of  public  expenditure  on  the 
requirements  of  the  unemployable  blind  is 
quite  naturally  attracting  considerable  atten- 
tion, and  must  continue  to  do  so  until  a  more 
definite  and  uniform  scale  of  allowances  can 
be  provided.  Of  the  146  authorities  respon- 
sible for  the  provision  of  schemes  of  adminis- 
tration, 71  are  administering  grants  under 
which  varying  amounts,  in  the  form  of 
weekly  allowances,  are  allocated  for  the 
relief  of  unemployables.  The  extent  to 
which  this  expenditure  has  grown  will  be 
appreciated  by  the  following  figures  :  — 

The  London  County  Council  is  spending 
about  £35,000  per  annum  on  this  service  ; 
the  Middlesex  County  Council  £24,000  ; 
the  Liverpool  Corporation  budgeted  for 
£33,000,  about  £26,000  of  which  is  being 
expended  on  unemployables.  The  Clerk  to 
the  Birkenhead  Borough  Council  observes  : 
"  The  estimated  expenditure  on  account  of 
financial  assistance  for  unemployable  blind 
persons  during  the  year  ending  31st  March 
next  is  £8,109,  and  the  total  estimated 
expenditure  in  connection  with  various  ser- 
vices for  the  blind  during  1930-31  (exclusive 
of  expenditure  incurred  by  the  Education 
Committee)   is   £9,130."      The   Salford   City 


Council  has  approved  expenditure  for  the 
current  financial  year  amounting  to  £13,462, 
of  which  amount  £10,500  is  in  respect  of 
grants  to  necessitous  blind  persons.  The 
Sheffield  City  Council  figures  are  not  less 
interesting  :  for  the  present  financial  year  the 
estimated  expenditure  is  £14,181,  of  which 
£6,000  will  be  appropriated  for  the  relief  of 
the  necessitous  blind. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  areas  which  are 
contributing  most  liberally  towards  the  main- 
tenance of  this  service  are  generally  the  big 
centres  of  population,  where  rateable  values 
are  tolerably  high,  and  where  presumably  the 
majority  of  blind  persons  reside.  The  rural 
areas  have  been  unable  to  respond  to  any- 
thing like  the  same  extent  as  that  which  has 
characterised  the  county  boroughs.  Thus 
we  find  an  inequality  of  treatment  which  it  is 
exceedingly  difficult  to  reconcile. 

When  we  have  made  all  the  allowances 
possible  in  the  matter  of  the  cost  of  living, 
rent  charges,  etc.,  the  disparity  is  still  so  great 
as  to  be  indefensible,  and  we  are  driven  to  the 
conclusion  that  a  serious  error  of  judgment 
was  made  when  the  municipalities  undertook 
the  responsibility  of  shouldering  the  burden 
of  providing  for  unemployable  blind  people. 

In  an  article  recently  contributed  to  the 
New  Beacon,  by  Mr.  W.  M.  Stone,  it  was 
urged  that  a  disability  grant  much  in  excess 
of  the  pension  secured  to  blind  persons 
should  be  made  available  for  all,  and  that  this 
charge  should  be  borne  by  the  Treasury.  To 
have  adopted  this  course  would  have  been 
sound  business  policy,  since  it  would  have 
left  the  majority  of  blind  people  free  to 
develop  and  exercise  far  greater  initiative 
than  is  countenanced  by  most  of  the  schemes 
under  the  control  of  local  authorities.  This 
course  of  procedure  is  far  too  prudent  to  be 
adopted  by  any  government  as  at  present 
advised,  and  in  consequence  many  areas  are 
carrying  a  burden  which  they  ought  not  to  be 
expected  to  bear,  whilst  other  localities 
fearful  of  the  consequences  of  imposing  a 
comparatively  heavy  rate,  find  it  impossible 
to  face  the  problem  intelligently. 
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The  viewpoint  submitted  by  Mr.  Stone  is 
sound  enough,  but  it  will  not  be  easy  to 
persuade  any  Government  Department  to 
relieve  local  authorities  of  expenditure  to 
which  they  now  stand  committed. 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  approach  to  this 
problem  of  dealing  with  unemplovables  is 
one  which  should  be  very  carefully  thought 
out,  for  it  is  obvious  that  if  it  is  made  easy 
for  men  and  women,  by  reason  of  blindness 
and  seeming  incapacity,  to  claim  liberal 
allowances  from  the  rates,  as  is  evidenced  by 
the  arrangements  existing  in  some  localities, 
then  the  incentive  to  work  will  surely  dis- 
appear. Already  we  observe  that  some 
authorities  are  paying  rates  of  subsistence  to 
unemployables  that  are  higher  than  the 
economic  earnings  of  blind  persons  in  the 
same  districts.  This  insidious  principle  only 
needs  to  be  pushed  a  little  further  to  lead 
definitely  to  the  abandonment  of  employment 
as  the  legitimate  means  of  support.  In  one 
or  two  instances,  agitations  are  in  progress  for 
increased  allowances,  27s.  6d.  per  week  being 
deemed  an  amount  insufficient  for  mainten- 
ance ;  but  it  must  be  noted  that,  if  these 
grants  are  increased  and  economic  earnings 
are  permitted  to  remain  practically  stationary 
and  unaffected  by  the  improved  status  of  a 
non-rate-paying  faction,  we  shall  speedily 
arrive  at  a  position  when  employment  must 
fail  to  attract. 

Recently,  when  visiting  the  Siemens- 
Schukert  Works,  Berlin,  we  were  impressed 
more  than  favourably  by  the  fact  that  blind 
persons,  many  of  whom  were  suffering  from 
additional  physical  disabilities,  were  manipu- 
lating ingeniously-contrived  machines  and 
earning  economic  wages.  The  women  work- 
ers were  securing  about  28  marks  per  week, 
pure  economic  earnings,  which  is  a  figure 
considerably  in  excess  of  the  average  earnings 
of  women  employed  in  workshops  for  the 
blind  in  Britain.  Most  of  the  people  whom 
we  saw  engaged  in  this  large  engineering 
establishment,  had  they  been  residing  in  this 
country,  would  be  classified  as  unemployables. 

It  seems  to  us,  therefore,  that  if  we  are  to 
safeguard  the  true  interests  of  the  blind 
community,  we  must  adopt  methods  that  will 
effect  a  better  classification  of  the  blind,  and 
lead  to  a  much  larger  percentage  of  them 
being  placed  in  remunerative  and  congenial 
employment. 

We  have  before  us  evidence  which  shows 
that  in  certain  areas  difficulties  have  arisen  in 
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providing  employment  for  a  number  of  young 
people.  They  have  at  once  been  placed  in 
the  category  of  unemployables  and  given  the 
Corporation  grant.  Of  course  it  is  the  easier 
way  ;  but  an  efficient  voluntary  organisation, 
that  never  had  at  its  disposal  the  means  to 
deal  with  the  difficulty  in  this  fashion,  would 
apply  its  skill  and  ingenuity  in  devising  other 
and  better  means  by  which  a  solution  of  the 
problem  might  be  reached.  If  personal 
interest  is  to  be  sacrificed  and  initiative 
destroyed  by  stupid  regulations  to  which  we 
may  all  be  expected  to  conform,  then  munici- 
palisation  of  institutions  for  the  blind  will 
prove  to  be  a  most  retrograde  step. 

Let  us  proceed  then  to  ascertain  how  far 
the  evils  of  which  we  have  spoken  can  be 
eradicated  ;  for  such  control,  whether  by 
county  or  county  borough  authorities,  need 
not  of  itself  be  an  undesirable  form  of 
administration.  If  it  is  wisely  conceived  and 
given  elasticity  of  movement  and  expression, 
it  may  indeed  be  a  welcome  substitute  for 
much  that  has  been  done  in  the  name  of 
charity.  (To  be  continued.) 


Ephphatha  House. 

We  have  received  an  interesting  account  of 
the  work  done  for  the  deaf-blind  at  Ephphatha 
House  by  Mr.  Selwyn  Oxley  and  his  col- 
leagues of  the  Guild  of  St.  John  of  Beverley. 
Mr.  Oxley  is  untiring  in  his  efforts  for  the 
deaf  and  the  deaf-blind,  and  covers  hundreds 
of  miles  each  year  lecturing  on  their  behalf 
and  doing  all  he  can  to  arouse  interest  in  them. 

St.  Dunstan's. 

The  Annual  Report  for  1929-30  shows  that 
the  customary  high  standard  has  been  up-held 
again  this  year.  The  men  are  looked  after  in 
every  way  and  their  families  also  share  in  the 
all-embracing  care  of  the  organization.  Every 
effort  is  made  to  satisfy  any  legitimate 
ambitions  of  the  officers  and  men,  while  the 
funds  put  at  the  disposal  of  the  organization 
by  the  public  interest  in  the  war-blinded, 
serve  to  ensure  the  maximum  of  peace  of  mind 
and  happiness.  "  The  vital  factor  in  the 
success  St.  Dunstan's  has  achieved  in  re- 
building the  lives  and  happiness  of  over  two 
thousand  men  .  .  .  has  been  constant  and 
direct  encouragement  of  the  personal  effort  to 
attain  the  highest  measure  of  independence 
of  others,  and  the  determination  to  regard 
their  blindness  ...  as  a  high  incentive  to 
overcome  a  handicap. 
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MUSIC  MEMORIZATION  BY  THE  BLIND 

Some  remarkable  feats  instanced  by   EDWARD   WATSON. 


THE  "  quick  memorization 
feat  "  by  Mr.  Ernest 
Crofts,  the  blind  pianist, 
described  in  the  November 
issue  of  The  New  Beacon, 
remarkable  as  it  was,  is  but 
one  of  many  of  its  kind,  a 
few  instances  of  which  may  be  of  interest. 

Mr.  E.  H.  Lemare,  the  famous  Concert 
Organist,  relates  that  he  played  (from  manu- 
script) at  two  successive  Recitals  at  the 
Inventions  Exhibition  of  1885,  a  March 
which  he  had  just  composed.  To  his  aston- 
ishment, the  next  day,  Dr. — then  Mr. — 
Hollins  also  included  the  March  in  his  pro- 
gramme, the  two  hearings  having  been 
sufficient  to  enable  the  blind  organist  to 
record  the  composition  mentally. 

Some  years  ago,  in  a  Liverpool  Concert 
Hall,  Mr.  Wolstenholme  was  being  conducted 
to  a  high-perched  organ-loft,  to  improvize,  as 
announced,  on  a  given  theme.  An  over-eager 
local  musician  rushed  to  the  platform  piano, 
and  played  over  his  "  theme  "  long  before 
Mr.  Wolstenholme  could  get  anywhere  near 
the  console.  When  Mr.  Wolstenholme  was 
duly  seated,  this  gentleman  was  requested  to 
repeat  the  theme,  which,  by  the  way,  was  long 
and  intricate.  In  trying  to  do  so  he  floundered 
and  stopped  midway  ;  whereupon,  like  a 
flash,  Mr.  Wolstenholme  "  chipped  in  "  and 
completed  it  for  him  on  the  organ,  to  the 
comic  discomfiture  of  our  friend,  and  the 
hilarious  delight  of  all  present.  Entering 
fully  into  the  joke,  he  incidentally  gave  the 
phrasing  of  the  theme  a  new  and  humorous 
turn,  and  treated  his  audience  (a  musical  one) 
to  a  startlingly  whimsical  example  of  the  art 
of  extemporary  fugue-playing  of  amazing 
brilliance  and  verve. 

In  passing  it  may  be  said  that  the  vast 
number  of  standard  works  performed  at 
public  Recitals  by  Dr.  Hollins,  Mr.  Wolsten- 
holme and  many  other  blind  executants, 
represents  but  a  tithe  of  what  is  stored  away 
in  the  pigeon-holes  of  their  brain. 

Mendl,  the  blind  pianist,  has  given  many 
public  exhibitions,  at  Music  Halls  and 
Theatres  throughout  the  country,  of  his  truly 
marvellous   power   of   instantly    reproducing 


long  and  elaborate  pieces  of  music  played 
once  over  to  him.  The  tests  having 
frequently  been  conducted  by  professional 
musicians,  the  genuineness  of  the  achieve- 
ments is  beyond  question. 

While  a  student  at  the  Royal  Normal 
College  for  the  Blind,  Mendl  often  repro- 
duced, an  hour  or  two  later,  the  entire  weekly 
Pianoforte  Recital  (of  forty-five  minutes 
duration)  given  by  Mr.  Fritz  Hartvigson, 
then  Professor  of  Pianoforte-playing  at  the 
College.  On  most  occasions  the  programme 
included  several  items  he  could  not  possibly 
have  heard  before.  As  to  detail,  the  note- 
correctness  of  the  reproduction  is  vouched 
for  by  Mr.  Horace  Watling,  Professor  of 
Aural  Culture  and  Pianoforte-playing  at  the 
College,  and  by  many  who  were  his  fellow- 
students.  A  singular  feature  of  this  memor- 
ization was,  that  while  Mendl  could  always 
reproduce  the  music  on  the  same  evening, 
the  detailed  recollection  of  it  had  faded  away 
by  the  following  day ;  a  pure  case,  surely,  of 
emotional  rehearsal,  in  a  super-sensitive 
brain,  of  music  which  had  so  recently  and 
deeply  (albeit  transiently)  registered  itself. 

Mr.  H.  V.  Spanner,  who  has  given  in- 
numerable illustrations  of  rapid  memoriza- 
tion, was  on  one  occasion  asked  if  he  could 
collaborate,  as  the  pianist,  at  a  Concert  in  St. 
Albans,  in  a  performance  of  John  Ireland's 
Sonata  in  A  minor  for  violin  and  pianoforte. 
There  were  only  ten  days  before  the  Concert, 
and  Mr.  Spanner  had  then  no  knowledge  of 
the  work.  There  was  no  Braille  transcription 
available,  nor  did  he  know  anyone  who  could 
play  the  work  over  to  him.  Relying  entirely 
on  the  help  of  friends  (amateurs),  who  at 
sundry  odd — and  short — periods  could  spare 
time  to  read  the  music  over  to  him,  in  seven 
days  he  was  able  to  have  his  first  rehearsal 
with  the  violinist.  Only  three  rehearsals  in 
all  were  possible  ;  yet,  on  the  tenth  day,  the 
work  was  publicly  and  excellently  performed. 
Many  of  Mr.  Spanner's  friends  have  referred 
to  his  mental  visualization  of  music  as 
"  photographic."  At  all  events,  this  instance 
is  in  sharp  contrast  to  that  of  Mendl,  who 
assimilated  music  through  the  mental  stimulus 
of  its  actual  performance. 
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Another  remarkable  instance  is  that  of  Mr. 
H.  G.  Newell,  who,  as  a  youth,  learnt  (from 
Braille)  22  of  Bach's  "  Forty-Eight  Preludes 
and  Fugues  "  during  a  school  vocation  of  six 
weeks,  an  astonishing  example  of  mental 
endurance  (44  elaborate  movements  in  as 
many  days  !)  as  well  as  of  capacity  for  a 
wholesale  mental  appropriation  of  works  of 
intricate  contrapuntal  texture. 

As  to  celerity,  I  do  not  think  his  remarkable 
feat  of  memorising  in  two  days  (also  from 
Braille)  the  whole  of  Chopin's  great  B  minor 
Sonata,  with  its  four  long  and  difficult  move- 
ments, can  ever  have  been  excelled  ! 

Another  achievement  of  a  similar  kind 
occurs  to  me,  that  of  Mr.  Edward  Isaacs,  who 
learnt  "  by  ear  "  Bach's  "  Fifteen  Three-part 
Inventions  "  (and  publicly  performed  them) 
in  the  space  of  a  fortnight,  in  order  to  com- 
plete a  lengthy  series  of  Bach  Recitals. 

One  Sunday  morning,  Mr.  Sinclair  Logan, 
while  playing  the  introductory  Voluntary  at 
his  Church  in  Golders  Green,  received  an 
urgent  message  that  the  new  Minister  (who 
was  about  to  be  inducted)  particularly 
desired  to  have  a  certain  appropriate  hymn. 
It  happened  that  the  tune  to  this  was  quite 
strange  to  Mr.  Logan.  However,  he  asked 
that  the  notes  of  the  new  tune  should  at  once 
be  read  over  to  him,  and  he  actually  memor- 
ized it  while  still  playing  his  preludial  intro- 
duction to  the  Service  ;  surely  a  unique 
mental  performance  ? 

Mr.  Logan,  some  eight  years  ago,  com- 
mitted to  memory  Somervell's  "  The  Passion 
of  Christ  "  (a  75  minutes  Cantata),  trained 
his  Choir,  and  accompanied  a  highly  success- 
ful performance,  all  within  two  months, 
during  which  he  was  otherwise  heavily 
engaged. 

Similarly,  in  1922,  Mr.  Fred  Turner,  a 
prominent  Glasgow  organist,  memorized  the 
whole  of  Bach's  "  St.  Matthew  Passion,"  and 
also  trained  his  Choir,  and  accompanied  the 
performance  upon  the  organ,  all  within  the 
space  of  four  months,  and  without  in  any  way 
neglecting  his  normal  daily  duties  as  Professor 
of  Pianoforte-playing  at  the  Glasgow  Athen- 
sum  School  of  Music. 

Mr.  T.  B.  Moyes,  another  organist  in  the 
same  city,  gained  his  present  post  in  a 
remarkable  way.  A  few  days  before  the 
Competition,  he  found  that  a  performance  of 
Best's  arrangement  of  Meyerbeer's  "  Schil- 
ler "  March  was  a  sine  qua  non.     He  at  once 
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communicated  with  the  National  Institute, 
explaining  the  position.  A  Braille  transcrip- 
tion was  rapidly  made  and  posted  to  him, 
reaching  him  just  in  time  to  allow  two  days 
for  the  memorization  and  necessary  practice 
of  this  far-from-easy  test-piece. 

Mr.  H.  C.  Warrilow,  when  informed  of  his 
appointment  as  organist  (in  1904)  of  the  well- 
known  Church  of  S.  Barnabas,  Oxford,  found 
that  in  order  satisfactorily  to  enter  upon  his 
duties,  he  would  have  to  learn,  in  the  five 
intervening  weeks,  at  least  three  settings  of 
the  Choral  Communion  Office,  the  "  point- 
ing "  of  the  Psalms  (to  Gregorian  Tones), 
plus  a  host  of  musical  and  other  details 
incidental  to  the  highly  ornate  type  of  service 
characteristic  of  this  Church.  Also  Stainer's 
"  Crucifixion,"  which  was  down  for  per- 
formance. None  of  the  foregoing  were 
available  in  Braille  in  those  days,  and  it  was 
therefore  necessary  for  him  to  seize  upon  any 
local  help  he  could  secure  in  the  village  in 
Kent  where  he  was  then  resident,  in  order  to 
have  the  music,  etc.,  read  or  played  over  to 
him. 

During  his  twelve  years'  tenure  of  office, 
apart  from  everything  else,  he  memorized  no 
less  than  24  settings  of  the  Communion 
Office,  including  Gounod's  "  Messe  Solen- 
nelle  "  and  Mozart's  Mass  No.  7,  in  B  flat. 

Most  of  this  music  had  either  to  be 
transcribed  into  Braille,  or  (as  formerly)  read 
and  played  over  to  him.  It,  therefore,  affords 
another  instance  of  long- sustained  absorption 
of  elaborate  music,  committed  to  memory 
under  the  extremely  difficult  conditions 
which  prevailed  before  the  National  Institute 
had  published  the  large  amount  of  Church 
Music  (in  Braille)  now  accessible  to  Blind 
Organists. 

One  is  compelled  to  refer  to  the  achieve- 
ment of  Dr.  Ernest  Whitfield,  the  eminent 
blind  concert  violinist,  who,  during  the  War, 
obtained  the  post  of  leader  of  the  Orchestra 
at  a  West  End  Theatre,  retaining  it  to  the 
complete  satisfaction  of  the  Conductor  for 
nearly  two  years  (191 7- 191 9).  It  was  neces- 
sary for  him  constantly  to  memorize  the 
music  required  for  the  performances.  The 
first  day's  music  was  learnt  with  only  two 
days'  preparation,  and  on  many  occasions 
certain  pieces  were  actually  learnt  during  the 
Acts  ! 

One  occasion,  Dr.  Whitfield  had  hastily  to 
learn    the    Violin    Solo    part    of    the    before 
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mentioned  Sonata  in  A  minor  by  John 
Ireland.  As  no  Braille  transcription  was 
available^  it  had  to  be  learnt  "  by  ear,"  and 
this  was  successfully  accomplished  (for  Con- 
cert performance)  in  three  sittings  of  about 
one  hour  each. 

All  the  forenamed  are  blind  musicians  who, 
happily,  are  still  with  us. 

I  would  conclude  with  the  classical  example 
of  John  Stanley  (1713-1786),  Organist  of 
Temple  Church,  London,  successor  of  the 
great  Dr.  Boyce  as  Conductor  of  the  King's 
Band  of  Music,  friend  of  Handel,  whom  he 
succeeded  as  one  of  the  two  joint-conductors 
of  the  famous  Lenten  Oratorios  at  Covent 
Garden  and  Drury  Lane,  and  oc  the  most 
important  Choral  and  Orchestral  Concerts  of 
the  Metropolis. 

If  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  the  whole  of  the 
vast  programme  of  works  which  this  great 
musical  genius  had,  perforce,  to  learn  and 
"  conduct,"  were  necessarily  learnt  "  by 
ear  "  (for  the  Braille  system  of  Music- 
notation  was  not  invented  till  nearly  half  a 
century  after  his  death),  some  little  idea  of  the 
speed  and  certainty  of  his  memorization  can 
be  formed. 

Many  other  well  authenticated  instances 
could  be  quoted,  but  these  should  suffice  to 
convince  most  people  that  blind  musicians  of 
to-day  are  "  setting  the  pace,"  and  estab- 
lishing a  standard  of  achievement  to  surpass 
which  would  tax  the  powers  of  the  most 
brilliant  of  their  "  sighted  "  musical  con- 
temporaries. 

PERSONALIA 

Mr.  E.  V.  Bradshaw. 

Last  month  we  reprinted  from  the  news- 
paper press  a  paragraph  relative  to  the 
appointment  of  Mr.  E.  V.  Bradshaw.  As  we 
understand  that  the  details  given  in  this 
paragraph  were  not  quite  correct,  we  give 
below  the  official  announcement  of  the 
appointment  issued  by  the  Northern  Counties 
Association  for  the  Blind. 

"  The  Northern  Counties  Association  for 
the  Blind  has  appointed  Mr.  E.  V.  Bradshaw, 
of  Stoke-on-Trent,  as  Joint  Regional  Super- 
visor of  Blind  Welfare  in  the  six  Northern 
Counties  (Lancashire,  Cumberland,  Durham, 
Northumberland,  Westmorland,  Yorkshire). 
Mr.    Bradshaw    will    supervise    the    work    of 


Blind  Welfare  on  behalf  of  those  Local 
Authorities  in  the  area  who  have  accepted 
the  scheme.  Already  thirty-two  out  of  the 
forty-six  Authorities  in  the  North  have 
decided  in  favour  of  joint  action  as  being  a 
more  economical  and  satisfactory  way  ot 
carrying  out  the  supervision  of  voluntary 
agencies  acting  on  their  behalf,  a  duty 
previously  performed  by  the  Ministry  of 
Health,  but  which  in  consequence  of  the 
Local  Government  Act  (1929)  has  since 
April  1st,  1930,  become  a  duty  of  the  Local 
Authority. 

"  Mr.  Bradshaw  will  take  up  his  duties  on 
December  8th,  1930." 

OBITUARY 

We  much  regret  to  report  the  death  of : — 
Charles    Henry    Horatio   Wilmot  Taylor, 

in  hospital,  November  20th,  at  the 
age  of  74.  Air.  Taylor  was  originally  a 
stereotyper  (hand  embossing)  at  Cambridge 
Square,  the  first  headquarters  of  the  British 
and  Foreign  Blind  Association,  and  became 
a  machinist  at  the  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  where  he  was  employed  up  to  a  week 
before  his  death.  He  was  a  man  of  most 
genuine  culture,  and  always  wished  to  know 
"  something  about  "  the  subject  matter  of 
the  plates  he  handled.  The  following  note 
from  an  official  at  the  National  Institute  will 
give  some  insight  into  his  character  : — 

"  I  met  him  at  the  N.I.B.  just  as  he  had 
returned  from  hospital  after  his  accident  at 
St.  Leonards,  where  he  fell  over  the  cliff  and 
broke  his  arm  (the  one  with  the  already 
maimed  hand)  and  a  rib  or  two.  He  told  me 
of  his  accident  in  the  most  cheery  tones,  but 
added  rather  ruefully,  that  his  wife  was  ill, 
and  had  been  taken  to  hospital.  He  was  most 
emphatic  that  she  should  not  be  told  of  his 
trouble,  lest  it  should  distress  her  in  her 
illness.  I  said,  in  parting,  '  Well,  Mr. 
Taylor,  I  do  sympathise  with  you  in  your 
troubles,  which  would  daunt  most  men,  and 
I  can  only  marvel  at  the  spirit  with  which  you 
meet  them.'  I  shall  never  forget  his  reply — 
the  last  words,  as  it  happened,  I  was  to  hear 
from  his  lips  : — '  Ah,  well,  'said  he,  'it's  no 
use  brooding  over  trouble,  I've  always  tried 
to  take  the  cheerful  view,  and — I  had  a  grand 
holiday  at  St.  Leonards,  in  spite  of  it  all  ! 
Good  day  !  '  " 
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ON   LEARNING  BRAILLE 


W 


By  SYLVIA  CHANCELLOR. 


HAT  an  inestimable  gift  is 
that  of  being  able  to  read 
quickly,  and  how  appal- 
lingly hard  it  is  not  to 
abuse  this  gift,  if  we 
have  it. 

There  are  very  few 
swift  readers  who  can  suppress  that  passionate 
longing  to  hurry  on  to  the  end  of  the  page, 
who  can  contrive  to  see  the  wood  in  its  just 
perspective,  without  losing  sight  of  the  trees. 
Thrice  blessed  indeed  is  he  who  can  stop  and 
wring  the  last  ounce  of  savour  from  a  single 
line  of  poetry,  and  revel  in  two  words  felicit- 
ously married  with  the  rare  delight  of  a 
connoisseur  sipping  old  wine. 

For  years  I  had  been  growing  more  and 
more  speed-ridden,  letting  sentences  and 
paragraphs  flash  by  me,  with  only  a  desperate 
snatch  at  their  meaning.  Then  one  day, 
Nemesis  overtook  me.  A  slight  illness 
suddenly  affected  my  eyes,  and  for  several 
weeks  I  was  unable  to  read  at  all.  I  lay  in 
bed,  consumed  with  impotent  rage,  until  my 
father  came  and  suggested  that  I  should 
distract  myself  by  learning  Braille. 

I  foresaw  interminable  months  of  drudgery, 
ending  in  failure,  but  as  no  drudgery  could 
be  worse  than  my  present  enforced  idleness, 
I  consented  to  try. 

My  first  attempts  did  nothing  to  diminish 
my  conviction  of  impending  failure.  I  tried 
with  all  my  fingers  in  turn,  but  each  of  them 
was  as  insensitive  as  horn,  and  it  was  only 
by  picking  desperately  with  my  finger-nail 
that  I  could  realize  the  presence  of  small 
separate  mounds,  raised  upon  the  paper. 

After  several  days  of  interminable  rubbing 
and  picking,  I  became  aware  of  a  slight  tingle 
of  awakening  in  my  right  hand  fourth  finger. 
At  last  I  had  begun  to  feel  !  From  that 
moment,  to  my  delight,  the  mounds  began  to 
sort  themselves  into  distinct  groups,  which 
my  newly-awakened  fourth  finger  soon  learnt 
to  apprehend  as  letters.  For  several  days  I 
contented  myself  with  pursuing  the  chase  of 
individual  letters,  ferreting  out  the  more 
amenable  vowels  from  among  the  wholly 
obdurate  consonants.  And  then,  quite  sud- 
denly, the  consonants  surrendered.  First, 
the  C's,  D's,  G's  and  H's  yielded  themselves 
to  my  triumphant  fourth  finger.  Next,  the 
T's  and  W's,  and  their  whole  tenacious  tribe, 
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began  to  show  signs  of  weakening.  Fortified 
by  this  victory,  it  seemed  no  time  before  I 
was  roaming  familiarly  among  words  of  three 
letters.  Scarcely  had  I  lost  the  ecstasy  of 
this  discovery,  when  I  found  myself  haltingly, 
hesitatingly,  but  unmistakably,  unravelling  a 
line  of  something  faintly  familiar. 

"  What  though  the  spicy  breezes  blow  soft 
o'er  Ceylon's  isle."  My  finger  had  alighted  on 
this  by  chance,  but  there  could  be  no  doubt 
of  it.  There  I  was,  in  the  middle  of  Green- 
land's icy  mountains,  and  on  the  road  to 
vanquishing  the  most  advanced  of  the 
exercises  in  my  first  book.  "  Then  felt  I  like 
some  watcher  of  the  skies,  When  a  new  planet 
swims  into  his  ken." 

My  progress  was,  of  course,  still  slow, 
faltering,  and  irregular,  but  progress  it  un- 
doubtedly was,  and  the  triumphant  joy  of  the 
explorer  on  his  first  discovery,  was  mine. 

I  had  now  been  toiling  for  three  weeks,  and 
I  must  admit  that  this  success,  momentous 
as  it  appeared  at  the  time,  was  by  no  means 
unqualified. 

The  numerals  and  punctuation  marks 
evaded  me  to  the  very  end,  and  after  the 
glorious  day  on  which  I  achieved  my  first 
sustained  reading,  I  made  no  appreciable 
increase  in  speed. 

I  should  have  needed  a  far  longer  illness, 
and  far  greater  strength  of  character  than  I 
could  command,  to  establish  a  certain 
dominion  over  this  new-found  sense. 

I  did,  however,  find  even  my  short-lived 
study  of  Braille,  an  admirable  corrective  to 
that  pernicious  habit  of  swallowing  wholesale 
a  string  of  undigested  sentences. 

If  I  can  ever  again  summon  the  leisure  or 
the  strength  of  mind,  I  should  like  to  read  in 
Braille  the  works  of  those  poets  who  have 
written  poetry  intended  to  evoke  the  ear 
alone;  such  lines  as  "  The  murmuring  of 
innumerable  bees"  or — "Careless  quiet  lies 
wrapped  in  eternal  silence,  far  from  enemies." 

Into  poetry  such  as  this,  where  the  beauty 
is  to  be  heard,  not  seen,  the  sighted  reader 
may  be  suffered  to  enter,  but  it  is  the  sightless 
reader  who  is  the  welcome  guest. 


On  January  23rd — Invalids'  Day — the 
National  Programme  of  the  B.B.C.  will 
include  at  10.45  a-m-  a  :5  minute  address 
by  Miss  Paget  entitled  "  On  Being  Blind." 
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INTERNATIONAL    DEVELOPMENTS. 

NEXT  month  The  New  Beacon  will  contain  an  article  dealing  with  the  develop- 
ments during  the  year  of  international  co-operation  in  work  for  the  blind. 
These  developments  are  of  the  first  importance.  Success  has  attended 
recent  efforts  which  have  been  made  to  establish  international  relationships 
which  should  favourably  affect  the  blind  throughout  the  world,  and 
arrangements  have  been  made  for  the  formation  of  a  strongly  backed 
International  Council  on  the  Blind,  which  will  act  in  close  contact 
wnh  the  League  of  Nations. 

The  International  Conference  to  be  held  in  New  York  next  Spring  likewise  promises  to  be 
a  success.  The  names  of  the  European  delegates  to  the  Conference,  given  elsewhere  in  this 
issue,  show  that  many  of  the  leading  workers  for  the  blind  in  Great  Britain  and  on  the  Continent 
will  be  devoting  themselves  to  international  relationships  and  problems  during  the  coming 
year,  and  we  understand  that  this  list  of  influential  and  experienced  people  will  be  supplemented 
by  the  names  of  delegates  from  the  South  American  countries,  the  Far  East  and  the  British 
Dominions.  The  pooling  of  such  varied  knowledge  cannot  fail  to  widen  the  outlook  and  increase 
the  experience  of  each  individual  delegate,  and  that  alone  cannot  fail  to  bring  direct  benefit  to 
the  blind  in  each  country  represented. 

BLIND    PEDESTRIANS    AND    TRAFFIC. 

Recently  there  have  been  several  fatal  or  serious  accidents  to  blind  pedestrians.  Considering 
that  many  blind  people  walk  about  the  streets  daily  without  any  guide  it  is  a  wonder  that  there 
are  not  more.  The  blind  undoubtedly  acquire  an  almost  uncanny  sense  of  the  presence  of 
obstacles  but  this  sense  can  scarcely  be  utilized  in  the  midst  of  swiftly-moving  traffic. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  new  Act  dealing  with  motor  vehicles  will  decrease  the 
number  ot  street  accidents  generally,  but  there  is  nothing  in  the  regulations  which  will 
directly  help  the  blind  pedestrian.  It  is  impossible  for  the  driver  of  a  motor  vehicle  to 
distinguish  at  a  glance  whether  a  person  about  to  cross  the  road  is  blind  or  not.  The  driver 
assumes  that  every  pedestrian  is  fully  aware  of  the  traffic  around  him  and  that  normally  he  will, 
as  it  were,  "  dodge  "  it.  A  great  number  of  pedestrians  take  risks  in  crossing  crowded  streets, 
and  it  would  make  the  driver's  task  an  impossible  one  if,  when  calculating  the  passage-way 
of  his  car,  he  did  not  take  into  consideration  the  ability  of  living  obstacles  to  get  quickly  "  out 
of  the  way."  But  the  blind  pedestrian  cannot  do  so.  He  crosses  the  road  steadily  when  be 
believes  the  road  to  be  clear,  but  once  embarked  on  his  venture  he  cannot  deviate  from  his  course 
nor  hurry  his  step  although  a  hundred  motor-horns  "  toot  "  around  him.  Thus,  one  person 
may  cause  serious  dislocation  of  traffic  and  possibly  several  accidents. 

Apart,  therefore,  from  his  duty  to  himself,  a  blind  pedestrian  has  a  duty  towards  drivers. 
In  Paris,  the  Prefect  of  Police  is  supporting  the  idea  that  blind  pedestrians  shall  carry  white 
sticks,  and  that  they  shall  be  given  priority  when  crossing  a  road,  walking  on  a  pavement,  or 
entering  a  vehicle.  This  seems  a  sensible  idea,  but  apparently  the  blind  in  this  country  have 
a  rooted  objection  to  calling  attention  to  themselves  by  a  distinguishing  mark.  There  has  been 
much  correspondence  on  the  subject  in  the  Braille  journal  "  Progress  "  and  from  it  we  gather 
that  the  objection,  although  it  certainly  exists,  might  be  overcome.  If  the  blind  considered  the 
matter  purely  as  pedestrians  and  not  as  sightless  pedestrians,  we  believe  that  they  would  adopt 
any  practical  suggestion  which  would  assist  the  motorist  to  avoid  accidents.  We  invite  corres- 
pondence on  the  subject  and  hope  that  some  such  practical  suggestion  may  be  forthcoming. 

The  Editor. 
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MUSEUMS    AND    THE    BLIND 


FOR  more  than  twenty  years,  Mr. 
Charlton  Deas,  M.A.,  Director 
of  the  Public  Libraries, 
Museum,  and  Art  Gallery  of 
Sunderland,  has  specially  con- 
cerned himself  with  the  possi- 
bilities of  showing  museum 
exhibits  to  the  blind,  and  it  is  therefore  not 
surprising  that  a  large  number  of  people 
specially  connected  with  the  education  and 
welfare  of  the  blind  as  well  as  several 
responsible  for  the  museums  of  London,  took 
the  opportunity  offered  on  the  19th  of 
November,  when  Mr.  Deas  lectured  in  the 
Armitage  Hall  of  the  National  Institute  for 
the  Blind  on  the  work  he  has  done.  Before 
and  after  the  lecture  the  visitors  present 
were  able  to  examine  some  of  the  exhibits 
of  apparatus,  books,  etc.,  already  assembled 
in  readiness  for  the  formal  opening  of  the 
Museum  of  "  Blindiana  "  to  take  place  early 
in  1 93 1. 

The  chair  was  taken  by  Mr.  Gater,  Edu- 
cation Officer  of  the  London  County  Council, 
who  expressed  the  hope  that  the  interest 
aroused  by  the  lecture  would  result  in  some 
practical  steps  being  taken  to  make  museums 
more  accessible  to  the  blind. 


Some  of  Mr.  Deas's  hearers  may  have  felt 
a  little  sceptical  at  the  outset  of  the  lecture 
when  he  described  the  way  in  which  he  had 
tried  to  give  the  blind  some  insight  into  the 
pictorial  treasures  of  the  Art  Gallery  by 
letting  them  handle  painted  and  unpainted 
canvas,  the  artist's  stock-in-trade  of  palette, 
brush  and  paint  tube,  and  to  touch  the 
important  features  of  the  picture  by  means  of 
a  guided  finger  ;  but  his  comment  that  "  a 
good  deal  more  of  the  description  of  the 
picture  had  been  absorbed  than  one  had  at 
first  dared  to  hope  "  is  based  on  experience, 
and  it  is  difficult  for  the  outsider  to  criticise 
such  first-hand  information.  And  those  who 
a  year  ago  might  have  been  inclined  to  doubt 
that  descriptions  of  modern  humorous  pic- 
tures would  really  "  get  across  "  to  blind 
hearers  must  feel  far  less  sceptical  to-day 
when  they  know  how  keenly  the  Braille 
edition  of  Punch  is  appreciated  by  its  readers, 
who  seem  to  find  in  the  word-pictures  that 
take  the  place  of  illustrations  a  far  more 
effective  substitute  than  the  seeing  person 
would  expect. 

But  whatever  doubt  some  may  have  felt 
about  the  two  earlier  experiments  thus 
described  by  Mr.  Charlton  Deas,  his  account 
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Models  in  potter's  clay  and  plasticine  made  by  children  blind  from  birth. 
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of  the  interest  aroused  by  the  systematic 
handling  of  stuffed  animals,  reptiles,  birds, 
and  geological  specimens  was  entirely  con- 
vincing. One  ffclt  too,  that  the  experiments 
had  been  made  under  the  most  favourable 
auspices,  in  that  they  had  been  carried  out 
under  the  direction  of  an  enthusiast,  who  had 
left  nothing  to  chance.  It  was  clear  from  the 
lecture  that  Mr.  Deas  had  from  the  outset 
tried  to  look  at  things  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  blind,  and  dealt  with  the  problem  of 
showing  the  exhibits  with  a  minuteness  and 
care  for  detail  which  have  been  untiring. 
Simple  lectures  on  the  objects  to  be  shown 
were  given  by  specialists  "  to  whet  the 
curiosity  and  make  the  audience  eager  to  make 
a  close  examination  of  the  specimens,"  and  a 
very  important  part  was  played  by  the  guides, 
whose  duty  it  was  to  see  that  the  salient 
points  of  each  object  were  noted  by  the  blind 
person,  and  who  must  have  imagination  and 
patience  in  the  fulfilment  of  their  task. 
Attached  to  each  specimen  examined  was  a 
descriptive  label,  and  the  guide  read  this  to 
the  blind  person,  supplementing  the  inform- 
ation given  thereon  with  any  special  know- 
ledge he  might  possess.  It  was  not  surprisingto 
hear  that  "  an  afternoon  of  such  work  is  not 
without  its  fatigue,  but  a  fatigue  which  is  more 
than  recompensed  by  the  convincing  expres- 
sions of  gratitude  on  the  part  of  the  recipient." 

Mr.  Deas  illustrated  his  lecture  with  lantern 
slides,  one  of  which  particularly  impressed 
his  audience,  and  called  forth  a  burst  of 
applause.  It  was  of  models  made  in  plasticine 
and  clay  by  blind  and  partially  blind 
children,  to  test  their  impressions  of  a  visit  to 
the  museum,  and  they  were  the  work  of  boys 
and  girls  to  whom  modelling  is  not  a  special 
feature.  The  model  of  a  bear,  done  by  a 
totally  blind  girl  of  fourteen,  who  had  never 
handled  clay  before,  was  breath-catching  in 
its  fidelity,  especially  as  one  remembered  the 
circumstances  in  which  it  was  made. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  though  the 
children  were  thus  catered  for,  Mr.  Deas's 
schemes  have  also  benefited  the  adult  blind, 
and  those  who  know  anything  of  the  long 
unoccupied  days  of  the  so-called  "  unem- 
ployable blind  "  must  have  hoped  that  his  lec- 
ture was  attended  by  Home  Visitors  who  could 
perhaps  organise  visits  on  the  lines  suggested. 

The  comments  of  adults  and  children  on 
the  objects  shown  were,  to  quote  the  lecturer, 
"  interesting,  occasionally  amusing,  but  never 
absurd,"  and  in  illustration  of  this  Mr.  Deas 


quoted  from  the  letter  of  a  man  blind  from 
boyhood,  who  had  written  thus — •"  The  stork 
disappointed  me,  but  the  flamingo  aroused 
my  admiration.  The  penguin  suggested 
oddity  and  the  commonplace,  and  also  the 
grotesque.  I  could  have  laughed  outright. 
I  saw  in  childhood  a  woman  who  called  up 
the  same  feeling.  The  gazelle  awakened 
admiration,  but  the  tiger  suggested  cruel 
power  ....  The  shark  made  one  of  our 
fellows  hate  him,  when  he  felt  the  awful 
mouth."  As  the  seeing  person  reads  such 
words,  he  cannot  help  asking  himself  how  far 
he  could  analyse  in  this  way  the  effect  of  the 
same  animal  observed  by  sight  ;  do  we  feel 
disappointment,  a  sense  of  the  commonplace, 
and  a  feeling  of  the  grotesque,  or  are  we 
content  to  see  with  the  outward  eye  alone, 
without  any  mental  criticism  ?  If  so,  perhaps 
as  our  museums  are  made  more  accessible  to 
the  blind,  the  sightless  visitor  will  help  the 
seeing  to  appreciate  their  treasures  better. 

It  was  impossible  to  hear  of  the  experiments 
carried  out  in  Sunderland  without  feeling 
that  the  work  done  there  may  be  the  inspir- 
ation of  a  very  important  movement.  Adult 
education  of  the  blind  is  a  subject  very  much 
in  the  air  to-day,  but  correspondence  classes, 
valuable  as  they  are,  often  need  to  be  rein- 
forced by  experience.  A  course  in  natural 
history  that  can  be  checked  by  actual  handling 
of  specimens  in  a  local  museum  is  far  more 
likely  to  be  vital  and  to  make  a  lasting 
impression  on  the  mind  of  the  blind  student, 
and  Mr.  Deas's  able  plea  cannot  have  been 
made  at  a  more  opportune  time. 

Mr.  Deas's  lecture  was  followed  with  very- 
close  attention,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  already  it  has  borne  fruit  in  the  generous 
offer  of  the  South  Kensington  Science 
Museum  and  the  Imperial  Institute  to  give 
every  facility  to  organised  parties  of  blind 
children  or  adults  who  visit  the  exhibits. 


Preston  Industrial  Institute  for  the  Blind  and 
Home  for  Blind  Children. 

The  62nd  Annual  Report  states  that 
although  the  sales  at  the  workshops  have 
attained  a  record  figure  of  £5,084  more  work 
will  have  to  be  found  for  its  employees  owing 
to  the  increase  in  their  number.  The 
Council  appeals  to  the  public  to  obtain  their 
supplies  from  the  Blind  Institutions  and 
thanks  the  cotton  manufacturers  who,  despite 
the  widespread  depression  in  their  trade  have 
aided  in  the  efforts  to  find  work  for  the  blind. 
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THE    STATE    AND    CHARITABLE 
ENDOWMENTS. 


By  BE 

IN  pursuance  of  this  line  of  argument, 
Mr.  Courtney  Kenny  observes  :  "  The 
hand  of  Charity  has  too  often  worn  a 
poisoned  glove.  Past  centuries  have 
seen  a  population  of  paupers  created 
by  monasteries  that  were  founded  to 
remove  poverty."  It  must  be  noted 
that  the  good  intentions  of  those  who  were 
responsible  for  constructive  ameliorative 
effort  are  not  being  called  into  question  ; 
but  so  long  as  human  beings  are  finite, 
however  well  intentioned  they  may  be,  it  is 
conceivable  that  the  foundations  they  lay  may 
not  merely  be  subjected  to  abuse,  but  in  point 
of  fact,  be  positively  harmful  to  future 
generations.  The  activities  of  the  social 
reformer  have  been  so  directed  as  to  reduce 
to  a  minimum  the  evil  consequences  of  such 
benefactions,  but  Parliament  has  been  slow 
to  recognise  the  duties  and  responsibilities 
which  devolve  upon  it  in  respect  of  this  and 
other  correlative  problems.  Our  own  century 
has  seen  philanthropists  endeavouring  to 
eradicate  crime  by  reformatories  that  made  a 
criminal  conviction  the  essential  qualification 
for  admission  ;  and  attempting  to  promote 
female  virtue  by  refuges  which  would  shelter 
no  one  until  she  had  ceased  to  be  virtuous. 

It  is  notorious  that  the  distinctive  weakness 
associated  with  the  general  philanthropic 
movement,  as  with  public  assistance,  pre- 
supposes that  applicants  for  help  must  reach 
such  a  condition  of  incapacity  as  enfeebles 
their  initiative  and  generally  renders  them 
unable  to  respond  to  constructive  effort.  In 
other  words,  appropriate  help  is  rarely 
forthcoming  until  the  individual  reaches  a 
state  of  destitution  and  when  lost  opportun- 
ties  cannot  be  regained. 

As  previously  indicated,  suggested  remedies 
oftentimes  contain  within  themselves  potenti- 
alities of  greater  evils  than  those  they  are 
intended  to  correct,  and  the  history  of 
sociology  abounds  with  innumerable 
examples.  A  philanthropist  imbued  with  the 
very  best  of  intentions,  propounding  a  trust 
deed,  cannot  be  expected  to  possess  such 
prescience  as  will  enable  him  to  look  very  far 
into  the  future.  His  plans,  be  they  ever  so 
praiseworthy,  may  easily  be  frustrated  either 
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by  an  act  of  the  central  government  or  by  the 
designs  of  a  local  authority  ;  but  wise 
administrations,  having  in  mind  the  objects 
and  purposes  of  such  a  philanthropist,  will 
seek  to  turn  such  a  trust  deed  to  useful 
account  by  insisting  upon  its  application  to 
such  allied  objects  and  purposes  as  would 
conceivably  appeal  to  the  founder  of  the 
original  trust.  If  this  point  of  view  could  be 
steadfastly  borne  in  mind  by  those  who  are 
entrusted  with  the  duties  and  responsibilities 
of  administration,  many  of  the  abuses  fre- 
quently associated  with  charitable  dispen- 
sations would  be  avoided. 

It  is  sometimes  contended  that  the  various 
Pension  Societies  for  the  Blind  have  not  done 
all  that  is  possible  to  bring  their  adminis- 
trative machinery  into  line  with  modern 
requirements  and  modern  thought,  but  a 
careful  examination  of  the  present  situation 
completely  disposes  of  such  adverse  criticism. 
In  no  other  sphere  of  social  activity  has  so 
much  been  done  to  comply  with  these 
requirements,  and  it  is  quite  safe  to  say 
therefore  that  of  the  one  and  a  half  millions 
available  from  which  pensions  and  other 
forms  of  help  are  derived,  social  welfare  work 
in  this  sphere  is  so  closely  allied  with  State 
and  Municipal  forms  of  assistance  that  the 
one  is  complementary  and  auxiliary  to  the 
rest.  The  reason  for  such  co-ordination  is 
not  far  to  seek.  Those  who  are  responsible 
for  the  administration  of  these  trusts  are  alive 
to  the  importance  of  exercising  economy  and 
efficiency  in  the  disposal  of  the  moneys  at 
their  command,  and  such  means  are  invari- 
ably employed  by  them  to  meet  requirements 
that  are  not  as  yet  provided  for  either  by  the 
State  or  local  authorities. 

During  the  present  century,  whenever  the 
State  has  intervened  in  welfare  work  on 
behalf  of  the  blind  and  sought  by  statute  to 
deal  with  some  aspect  of  the  problem,  those 
responsible  for  the  administration  of  pensions 
have  met  together  in  conference,  and  by  wise 
regulation  and  common  understanding  have 
applied  their  resources  in  such  a  way  as  to 
be  complementary  to  statutory  enactments. 
It  can  be  said,  then,  with  the  fullest  possible 
confidence,  that  abuses  are  non-existent  and 
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that  voluntary  effort  is  not  running  counter 
to  State  or  Municipal  effort,  but  is  so  co-ordi- 
nated as  to  secure  greater  efficiency,  and  is  at 
once  a  policy  of  enlightenment  and  helpfulness. 

The  Act  of  1920  largely  consolidated  this 
position,  since  it  sought  deliberately  by  wise 
regulation  to  discourage  redundant  organis- 
ations, whilst  by  a  system  of  registration  it 
afforded  a  reasonable  measure  of  protection 
for  the  bona  fide  societies.  For  reasons  which 
appear  to  the  writer  of  these  articles  to  be 
altogether  inadequate,  the  promoters  of 
philanthropic  effort  invariably  look  askance 
at  the  suggestion  that  some  form  of  registra- 
tion should  be  instituted,  under  which  the 
public  can  be  protected  against  exploitation 
by  the  organisers  of  pseudo-charities.  A 
recent  Departmental  Committee  appointed 
by  the  Home  Office  seems  to  have  been 
stampeded  into  a  quiescent  compliance  with 
this  view  because  they  were  afraid  of  the 
enormity  of  their  task.  84,000  charities  exist 
in  England  and  Wales,  only  48,000  of  which 
are  subject  to  the  authority  of  the  Charity 
Commissioners.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  an 
overwhelming  proportion  of  these  organisa- 
tions are  redundant,  and  proper  co-ordination 
of  philanthropic  effort  would  lead  to  the 
elimination  of  much  that  is  undesirable, 
whilst  greater  efficiency  might  reasonably  be 
expected  from  those  whose  bona  fides  would 
thereby  be  guaranteed. 

As  we  proceed  to  a  further  discussion  of 
this  intricate  problem,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
examine  in  detail  the  conclusions  and  recom- 
mendations of  the  Departmental  Committee 
to  which  reference  is  here  made.  For  the 
moment,  however,  we  are  concerned  with  the 
efficacy  and  the  validity  of  trust  deeds,  and 
their  effect  upon  past,  present  and  future 
generations.  It  is  our  immediate  business  to 
note  carefully  the  legislative  effect  of  certain 
proposals  and  to  observe  how  wise  adminis- 
trations have  sought,  not  to  hinder  Parlia- 
mentary enactments,  but  rather  to  supplement 
the  law  by  applying  the  resources  of  charities 
to  objects  and  purposes  which  for  the  time 
being  are  not  compassed  by  statutory  enact- 
ments. Thus  we  have  dealt  at  some  length 
with  points  of  view  expressed  as  (a)  and  (b). 

We  have  now  to  consider  observations 
under  (c),  and  to  satisfy  ourselves  that  the 
conceptions  of  a  founder  are  so  comprehen- 
sive and  far-flung  as  to  be  capable  of  palliating 
some  evil  recognised  by  the  philanthropist. 
We  employ  the  word  "  palliating  "  advisedly, 


because  it  is  one  of  the  inherent  difficulties 
associated  with  almost  every  form  of  charit- 
able effort  that  the  evil  to  which  attention  is 
directed  is  rarely  if  ever  cured  by  gifts,  either 
in  money  or  in  kind.  Such  acts  of  benevo- 
lence merely  tend  to  relieve  the  pressure  of 
unwholesome  and  bad  conditions  :  they 
rarely,  if  ever,  eradicate  the  evil. 

Let  us  assume  that  both  the  bane  and  the 
antidote  have  been  detected.  The  founder 
has  succeeded  not  onlv  in  discovering  the 
character  and  causes  of  the  evil  which  he 
seeks  to  expunge,  but  also  in  determining  the 
most  potent  remedy. 

"  It  still  remains  for  him  to  devise  means 
by  which  he  can  secure  the  effective  and 
permanent  application  of  this  remedy  through 
that  long  range  of  time  for  which  his  founda- 
tion is  to  endure.  He  must  foresee  the 
opportunities  of  fraud  and  the  facilities  for 
neglect,  and  must  provide  for  each  of  them. 
Stimulus,  check,  safeguard,  corrective— all 
are  needed.  He  cannot  bequeath  his  zeal 
along  with  his  wealth." 

Even  were  it  possible  to  meet  most  of  these 
requirements,  it  is  inconceivable  that  any 
human  being  could  foresee  the  legislative 
changes  that  are  inevitable  as  the  years  pass. 
All  these  tendencies  are  moving  in  the  direc- 
tion of  an  ever-increasing  disposition  to 
interfere  with  the  prerogative  and  functions 
of  the  individual.  No  longer  can  it  be 
contended  that  a  man  is  entirely  free  to 
dispose  of  accumulated  wealth  at  his  own 
discretion.  The  State  takes  cognisance  of 
his  actions  and  levies  certain  toll  in  the  form 
of  death  duties  and  other  demands,  and  it  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  some  of  the  money 
thus  appropriated  is  employed  to  discharge 
certain  acts  of  benevolence  that  are  embodied 
in  statutes. 

In  modern  times  governments  show  an 
ever-increasing  disposition  to  supersede  the 
philanthropist  by  adopting  methods  and  pro- 
cedure calculated  to  effect  a  more  equitable 
distribution  of  the  nation's  wealth.  The 
process  may  appear  to  be  very  slow,  perhaps 
almost  imperceptible  in  our  own  time  ;  but 
a  careful  examination  of  social  and  industrial 
history  provides  an  abundance  of  illustrations 
in  confirmation  of  such  a  conclusion.  The 
attitude  of  the  State  in  this  respect  n.ust 
inevitably  stand  in  striking  contrast  to  the 
attitude  of  the  individual. 

"  The  benevolence  of  an  individual  flags 
as  years  roll  on.    The  glow  of  early  enthusiasm 
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may  at  last  grow  as  cold  in  the  philanthropist 
as  in  the  lover.  As  the  patriot  may  sink  into 
a  placeman,  or  the  saint  into  a  sinecurist,  so 
the  philanthropist  is  apt  to  find  himself  lose 
all  the  inspiration  of  his  days  of  charity 
amidst  the  personal  cares  or  desires  which 
every  year  multiplies." 

The  trust  which  he  may  have  established 
will  sooner  or  later  lose  the  inspiration  of  its 
founder,  because  it  must  inevitably  pass  into 
the  hands  of  other  administrators  who  have 
never  felt  the  impulse  or  enthusiasm  which 
prompted  the  original  act  of  benevolence. 

A  spirit  of  commercialism  thus  creeps  into 
the  domain  of  charity  administration,  and 
objectionable  as  this  may  be  from  certain 
points  of  view,  it  is  abundantly  clear  that 
greater  efficiency  and  a  more  scientific 
application  of  the  trust  deed  must  inevitably 
follow. 

Where  the  duties  of  administration  are 
numerous  and  onerous,  and  where  no  pro- 
vision of  a  reasonable  character  is  made  for 
the  adequate  remuneration  of  those  who  are 
entrusted  with  the  fulfilment  of  such  duties, 
the  charity  invariably  suffers,  in  that  it 
cannot  command  the  service  that  will  ensure 
efficiency.  If  the  duty  is  a  gratuitous  one,  it 
will  fall  into  oblivion,  as  the  duties  of  almost 
all  the  visitors  of  charities  have  done.     If  it 

{To  be  , 


is  rewarded  by  a  stipend,  the  stipend  may  be 
a  source  of  corruption,  as  the  stipends  of 
almost  all  the  masterships  of  almshouses  once 
became.  Turgot  suggests  that  the  very 
multiplicity  of  charitable  foundations  is  but 
a  proof  of  their  liability  to  abuse  ;  new 
foundations  having  often  been  established 
simply  because  the  old  had  grown  so  degen- 
erate that  it  was  easier  to  create  than  to 
correct. 

It  must  not  be  understood,  however,  that 
every  new  foundation  which  arises  is 
occasioned  by  the  failure  of  some  old  and 
perhaps  badly  administered  trust,  for  it  often 
happens  that  such  creations  arise  to  meet  a 
newly  felt  need  ;  and  having  in  mind  past 
experiences,  present  administrators  are 
usually  able  to  avoid  most  of  the  errors  and 
misconceptions  of  the  past.  Educational 
endowments  may  specifically  be  mentioned 
as  falling  within  the  category  of  useful  trusts 
whose  administration  is  perhaps  less  liable  to 
abuse  than  most  other  benefactions. 

We  are  not  unmindful  of  the  fact  that 
sweeping  generalisations  are  always  danger- 
ous. In  no  sphere  of  activity  is  this  more 
apparent  than  in  that  world  of  charity  whose 
confines  are  so  closely  studded  with  the 
indelible  marks  of  failures  and  successes,  of 
disappointments  and  of  triumphs. 

antr'tnied.) 


THE    LIVERPOOL    WORKSHOPS 

And  Home  Teaching  Society  for  the  Outdoor  Blind. 


HIS    organisation    has    been    in 
existence      for      seventy-one 


TV 

*  years,  and  its  history  is  one  of 

unbroken       and       gratifying 

success.        From  very  small 

Mk,  beginnings   it   has   developed 

into    one    of    the    most  useful  and   efficient 

undertakings  of  its  kind  in  the  world. 

In  1859  the  Society  was  founded  by  a  few 
philanthropic  Liverpool  people  interested  in 
the  welfare  of  the  Blind.  A  School  for  the 
Blind  had  existed  in  Liverpool  from  the  close 
of  the  previous  century,  and  this  took  into 
temporary  residence  and  training  blind  per- 
sons from  any  part  of  the  Country.  It  was 
felt,  however,  that  something  should  be 
undertaken  on  behalf  of  those  Liverpool  blind 
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people  who,  from  one  cause  or  another,  could 
not  take  advantage  of  the  School. 

The  new  Society  began  by  appointing  a 
teacher  to  instruct  blind  people  in  their  own 
homes  in  the  reading  of  embossed  books 
(chiefly,  in  those  days,  the  Bible),  and  in 
doing  such  simple  manual  work  as  was 
practicable  and  might  to  any  little  degree 
profit  the  worker.  The  ladies  and  gentlemen 
who  formed  the  Committee  of  the  Society  all 
took  a  serious  personal  interest  in  the  work, 
and  were  soon  quickly  agreed  that  a  central 
workroom  would  be  of  advantage. 

In  1861  the  first  small  attempt  to  establish 
a  "  Workshops  for  the  Blind  "  was  begun. 
The  founders  could  have  had  little  conception 
of  the  magnitude  and  triumph  some  day  to 
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be  attained  by  their  unique  little  centre  of 
industry  so  humbly  yet  hopefully  installed  in 
the  heart  of  growing  Liverpool.  They  had 
masterly  understanding  of,  and  insight  into 
the  work  in  hand,  however,  and  in  their  intel- 
ligent enthusiasm  imbued  it  with  the  genius 
of  success  and  the  wise  and  fertile  principles 
upon  which  it  has  ever  since  flourished. 

It  was  argued  that,  much  as  was  to  be 
esteemed  the  future  gift  of  eternal  happiness 
for  these  unfortunate  people,  the  human 
body,  mundane  circumstances  and  the  com- 
mon daily  life  were  also  God-given  ;  and 
that,  with  sagacious  application,  something 
worthy  might  be  made  of  these  latter  gifts 
even  for  the  handicapped  and  then  neglected 
blind.  Work,  the  healthy  activity  of  mind  and 
body  and  the  harvest  of  personal  endeavour 
were,  the  Founders  believed,  the  most 
precious  of  earthly  pleasures  and  could,  quite 
possibly,  be  brought  to,  at  least,  those  blind 
people  who,  in  every  other  respect,  were 
normal  and  often  acutely  sensible  members 
of  the  community. 

The  Committee  was  enlarged,  and  it  was 
sought  to  include  in  its  number  such  of 
Liverpool's  influential  merchants  and  profes- 
sional men  as  might  be  won.  Thus,  almost  by 
one  coup,  the  Workshops  became  not  merely 
established  but  quickened  into  vigorous  life. 
It  was  described  with  formal  accuracy  as 
"  An  undertaking  for  the  industrial  employ- 
ment of  suitable  blind  people  under  the 
direction  of  an  honorary  company  of  merchants 
of  Liverpool." 

Nothing  dramatic,  no  outstanding  episode, 
appears  anywhere  in  the  annals  of  the  Society. 
Patrons,  directors,  managements,  have  come 
and  gone,  each  adding  their  quota  and  leaving 
behind  something  a  little  in  advance  of  what 
was  handed  to  them.  The  same  cardinal 
principle,  "  Work  first,"  has  stood  unques- 
tioned to  prompt  and  direct  the  energies  of 
all. 

During  the  grave  industrial  depression  of 
the  past  few  years,  the  180  blind  workpeople 
employed  by  this  Society  have  felt  not  a 
moment  of  distress  through  unemployment. 
Work  sufficient  is  still  being  found  to  keep  all 
hands  busy.  Moreover,  as  may  be  seen  at  a 
glance  into  the  Annual  Report  for  any  year, 
the  affairs  of  the  Undertaking  remain  stable, 
its  position  sound,  and  its  business  solvent. 

As  a  business  house,  entirely  in  a  business 
world,  the  "  Liverpool  Workshops  "  enjoys  a 
well-merited    standing    of    excellent    repute. 


Its  products  find  their  way  to  every  continent  ; 
it  has  friends  and  admirers  everywhere. 

Frequently  it  is  found  that  business  men 
cannot  afford  to  mix  sentiment  with  business  ; 
but,  on  principle,  the  Workshops  do  not 
ask  it.  Service  is  limited  to  a  kind  such  as 
it  can  render  efficiently  in  the  interests  of  its 
customers  and  the  Workshops.  Four  trades 
only  are  engaged  in — Brush  making,  mat 
making,  the  wickerware  trade,  and  uphol- 
stery. These  have  been  proved  to  be  occupa- 
tions of  first-rate  value  to  the  blind  in  general, 
and  capable  of  exploitation  on  business  lines. 

Last  year's  total  turnover  was  upward  of 
forty  thousand. 

Side  by  side  with  the  Workshops  the  Home 
Teaching  Society,  year  after  year,  carried  on 
its  quiet,  beneficent  work  for  the  social 
well-being  of  the  Blind,  and  particularly  of 
those  who,  through  infirmity  or  age,  were 
incapable  of  industrial  service.  Many  readers 
interested  in  similar  home  teaching  societies, 
will  fully  appreciate  the  immense  and,  in  fact, 
incalculable  good  they  work. 

Expanding  Liverpool  involved  the  expan- 
sion of  the  work  of  the  Home  Teaching 
Society.  Then  the  borough  of  Birkenhead 
was  embraced,  then,  other  adjacent  boroughs, 
townships  and  rural  districts  as  the  "  Blind 
Persons  Act  "  became  increasingly  effective. 
To-day  the  Society's  Register  contains  the 
names  of  over  seventeen  hundred  blind 
people  in  whose  welfare  the  Home  Teaching 
Society  is  always  eager  to  be  interested  when 
its  interest  can  possibly  add  anything  to  the 
material  prosperity  or  the  happiness  of  any. 

Metropolitan  and  Adjacent  Counties 
Association  for  the  Blind. 

The  22nd  Report,  for  1929-30,  gives  an 
interesting  account  of  the  Association's  work 
since  its  foundation  twenty-one  years  ago,  and 
also  deals  with  the  changes  and  developments 
of  the  past  twelve  months.  The  London 
department  of  the  work  has  now  been  separ- 
ated and  re-established  as  the  Metropolitan 
Society  for  the  Blind,  and  a  new  title  has  been 
found  for  the  Metropolitan  and  Adjacent 
Counties  Association  which  will  in  future, 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
be  known  as  the  South  Eastern  and  London 
Counties  Association  for  the  Blind.  The 
Report  notes  with  deep  regret  the  retirement 
of  Miss  Winter  who  for  the  past  ten  years  has 
acted  as  Hon.  Secretary  for  the  Adjacent 
Counties. 
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ACHIEVEMENTS 
OF  THE  BLIND 

Blind  Australian  Cricketers. 

The  Royal  Victorian  Institute  for  the  Blind 
and  Vocational  Training  Centre  for  Blinded 
Soldiers,  Melbourne,  Australia,  have  four 
cricket  teams  who  meet  in  a  competition  each 
Saturday.  At  present,  they  are  playing  with 
a  cricket  ball  made  of  basket  ware  with  bells 
inside. 

A  Blind  Poet  on  "  Braille." 

Mr.  E.  J.  Sillett,  the  blind  poet  of  New- 
castle, has  just  published  a  second  book  of 
poems.  The  point  of  the  following  humorous 
verses  on  "  Braille  "  will  be  almost  felt  by  the 
Braille  learner  : — 

/  lay  my  hands  upon  the  book 

To  read  the  words  in  Braille  ; 
With  fingers  eight  to  work  thereon, 

But  seven  of  them  fail. 
They  glide  across  the  dotted  page 

And  not  a  zvord  will  tell, 
Because  they  know  that  finger  one 

Can  do  so  very  well. 
The  same  occurs  in  daily  life, 

The  busy  get  the  call  ; 
'  Tis  always  on  the  zvilling  horse 

The  biggest  burdens  fall. 


A  Clever  Blind  Craftsman. 

Mr.  G.  Hollingswort  Lee,  of  51,  Underhill 
Avenue,  Normanton,  Derby,  who  has  been 
blind  for  18  years,  has  just  completed  a  fine 
wooden  model  of  a  windmill.  He  designed, 
constructed,  and  painted  it  himself,  and  the 
wood  he  used  was  an  old  packing  case.  The 
mill  is  fitted  with  windows,  doors,  door- 
handles, and  a  flight  of  steps,  and  Mr.  Lee 
spent  several  months  in  building  it.  He  had 
no  vice  or  bench.  His  only  tools  were  a 
plane,  a  wood  chisel,  and  a  rasp. 

This  clever  blind  craftsman  has  also  made 
tea-pot  stands,  foot  stools,  a  desk,  and  a 
cabinet  for  his  wireless  set.  Flower  and  fruit 
pictures  were  also  his  work.  He  coats  the 
canvas  with  flat  colour,  and  arranges  colour 
gravure  transfers  on  the  surface. 


Important  Contract  for  Blind  Tuner. 

We  are  happy  to  learn  from  the  Secretary 
of  the  Newport  and  Monmouthshire  Blind 
Aid  Society  that  Mr.  Harry  C.  Coleman, 
A.R.C.O.,  who  left  the  Royal  Normal  College 
in  July  last,  has  been  successful  in  securing 
the  contract  under  the  Monmouthshire 
County  Council  for  tuning  the  School  pianos. 
In  what  is  known  as  the  Eastern  Valley  group 
of  Schools  there  are  60  Schools,  containing 
about  100  pianos  and  the  contract  is  for  four 
tunings  annually. 


Thomas  Marshall. 

The  following  remarks  by  The  Times  on  a 
recent  performance  of  Mr.  Thomas  Marshall, 
the  well-known  pianist,  are  of  interest  : — ■ 

"  The  blind  pianist,  Mr.  Thomas  Marshall, 
is  a  player  with  a  markedly  individual  style, 
and  is  able,  consequently,  to  command  the 
absorbed  attention  of  his  audience.  For  he 
is  not  aggressive,  but  by  under-statement 
rather  than  exaggeration  compels  the  listener 
to  meet  his  views.  His  playing  is  clear, 
aerated  as  it  were,  and  analytical  ;  he  is  very 
sparing  in  his  use  of  the  sustaining  pedal,  and 
he  has  a  liking  for  one  of  the  rarely  exploited 
effects  of  the  piano — the  "  wumph  "  of  semi- 
staccato  bass  notes.  His  playing  of  Bach  and 
Beethoven  at  Grotrian  Hall  was  quiet  and 
rhythmically  spacious  ;  the  clarity  and  deli- 
cacy of  two  arrangements  of  Gluck  were 
exquisite." 
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St.  Dunstan's  Singers  at  the  Albert  Hall. 

Although  in  past  years  a  number  of  St. 
Dunstan's  men  have  been  present  at  the 
Remembrance  Festival  on  Armistice  Day  at 
the  Albert  Hall,  this  year  St.  Dunstan's  choir 
had  the  honour  of  being  included  in  the 
programme  and  they  acquitted  themselves 
with  great  success.  Their  item  immediately 
followed  the  Prince  of  Wales's  speech,  and 
the  singers  received  a  tremendous  ovation 
when  they  took  up  their  position  on  the 
platform.  "  The  Soldiers'  Chorus  "  was 
sung,  and  afterwards  "  Jerusalem."  At  the 
conclusion  of  their  turn  they  received  a 
tumultuous  burst  of  applause,  particularly 
from  the  St.  Dunstaners,  who  sat  just  above 
them.  With  a  soldier-like  "  right  turn  "  and 
with  hands  on  each  other's  shoulders,  they 
marched  off  the  stage  with  true  military 
precision. 
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REVIEWS 
REPORTS 

Worthing  Society  for  Befriending  the  Blind. 

A  room  open  daily  for  the  use  of  blind 
persons  is  an  interesting  feature  of  the 
Worthing  Society's  work,  and  the  loan  of  a 
shop-window  by  a  generous  local  tradesman 
for  the  display  of  goods  made  by  the  blind, 
together  with  the  services  of  his  assistants  as 
salesmen,  is  also  of  interest. 

Aberdeen  Asylum. 

The  extended  Workshops  of  the  Asylum 
were  officially  opened  at  the  end  of  April  by 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  Scotland.  There 
is  a  new  bedding  department,  a  new  shop 
for  the  making  of  wire  mattresses,  and 
extensions  in  the  brush  and  knitting  depart- 
ments, together  with  new  heating  installation 
and  improved  ventilation  facilities. 

Brighton  Society  for  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind. 

The  Society  records  that  there  are  now  3  ^S 
registered  blind  on  its  books,  of  whom  217 
are  unemployable,  and  visited  by  the  two 
Home  Teachers  of  the  Society.  The  incomes 
of  the  necessitous  blind  are  brought  up  to 
15s.  weekly,  and  other  special  help  is  given 
in  cases  of  illness  or  other  need. 

Rhondda  Institution  for  the  Blind. 

The  10th  Annual  Report  records  that  in 
spite  of  bad  trade  conditions  all  the  workers 
were  kept  on  full  time  during  the  year.  Coal- 
bag  making  and  the  upholstery  of  wicket- 
chairs  have  been  started  as  new  industries  and 
are  proving  very  successful.  The  motor  lorry 
recently  purchased  has  already  proved  itself 
of  great  value  in  dealing  with  orders  from 
outlying  parts  of  the  area. 


Stoke    on    Trent    and    North    Staffordshire 
Committee. 

Photographs  of  blind  men  and  women  at 
work  or  recreation  add  to  the  interest  of  this 
Report.  At  a  time  when  almost  every 
philanthropic  society  is  complaining  of  a 
falling  off  of  subscribers  it  is  encouraging  to 
read  of  a  general  increase  in  this  respect,  and 
especially  to  be  told  that  in  spite  of  bad  trade, 


subscriptions  from  factory  employees  show 
"  a  considerable  improvement,"  £2,260  being 
raised  in  this  way.  At  the  Workshop,  classes 
in  general  educational  subjects  have  been 
well  attended  and  good  progress  made. 

Taunton  Home  Teaching  Society 

The  Report  for  1929-30  notes  that  the  local 
Rural  Community  Council  depot  undertake 
to  sell  any  goods  of  high  standard  made  by 
the  unemployable  blind,  and  by  their  courtesy 
a  stall  was  held  at  the  Taunton  Flower  Show. 

Rochdale  Society  for  Visiting  the  Blind. 

The  Report  for  1929-30  records  with 
satisfaction  the  election  of  its  Home  Teacher 
and  Visitor,  Mr.  Siddall  as  Chairman  of  the 
College  of  Teachers  and  Vice-Chairman  of 
the  Northern  Counties  Association.  During 
the  year  arrangements  have  been  made  by 
which  every  blind  person's  income  will  in 
future  be  made  up  to  25s.  weekly,  regard 
being  taken  in  assessment  of  any  such  benefits 
as  free  board  and  lodging. 

Harrogate  and  District  Society  for  the  Blind. 

This  Society  have  been  directing  their 
attention  to  the  question  of  the  Showroom 
and  this  department  now  reports  satisfactory 
progress.  There  is  also  a  man  now,  with  a 
cart  displaying  the  goods  made  by  the  blind 
who  tours  the  district  daily  and  this  serves 
the  twofold  purpose  of  sale  and  advertisement. 

Royal  School  for  the  Blind,  Leatherhead. 

In  spite  of  financial  depression,  the  Report 
for  1929-30  is  a  cheerful  one,  though  present 
conditions  make  the  employment  of  160 
blind  men  in  the  Workshop  no  easy  task. 
The  health  of  the  students  in  the  School  has 
continued  excellent,  and  every  year  more 
responsibility  for  self-government  is  placed 
upon  them,  with  increasingly  encouraging 
results. 

The  recently  opened  Home  at  Effingham 
is  fulfilling  the  hopes  of  those  responsible  for 
the  venture,  and  there  are  now  fifty  women 
and  girls,  each  doing  such  work  as  lies  within 
her  capacity,  and  daily  benefiting  from  the 
beautiful  country  surroundings  of  the  Home, 
plenty  of  fresh  air,  and  good  food  ;  it  would 
be  difficult  to  find  a  more  cheerful  community 
of  people. 
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North  London  Homes  for  the  Blind. 

The  Report  for  1929-30  is  attractively 
illustrated  with  pictures  of  the  Homes  and 
of  the  residents.  Perhaps  the  most  interesting 
part  of  the  Report  is  that  dealing  with  the 
new  Home  "  Crowstone  "  which  has  been 
opened  at  Westcliff-on-Sea  to  take  the  place 
of  "  Elim  "  ;  the  beautiful  garden  of  the  new 
premises  is  specially  appreciated,  and  the 
guiding  rails  enable  the  blind  residents  to 
walk    about    it    unaccompanied.  Social 

gath  rings,  motor-drives,  lessons  in  handi- 
crafts, and  the  services  of  voluntary  readers 
and  guide-,  help  to  make  the  life  at  "  Crow- 
stone  "  a  very  happy  one. 


Halifax  Society  for  the  Blind. 

The  Annual  Report  for  1929-30  shows  a 
total  of  360  on  the  Register,  of  whom  260  are 
unemployable,  and  visited  by  the  Home 
Teachers  of  the  Society  in  their  own  homes. 
Owing  to  slackness  of  trade,  the  Workshops 
have  been  obliged  to  work  on  part-time 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  year,  but  in 
spite  of  this,  sales  and  wages  show  an  increase, 
especially  in  the  mat-making  department, 
where  the  demand  for  coco-fibre  mats 
exceeds    the    supply.  The    local    Public 

Library  reports  that  the  interests  of  its  blind 
readers  is  well  maintained,  and  over  1,400 
volumes  were  issued  to  them  during  the  year. 


AN    ISLAND    SCHOOL 


CYPRUS,  an  island  about  half 
the  size  of  Wales,  and  the 
youngest  and  poorest  of 
the  British  colonies,  was 
created  a  Crown  Colony  in 
May,  1925  ;  lying  as  it 
does  to  the  north  of  Pales- 
tine, it  figures  frequently  in  the  history  of  the 
early  Christian  Church,  and  was  the  birth- 
place of  St.  Barnabas,  who  visited  it  in  his 
missionary  journey  with  St.  Mark,  and 
finally  suffered  martyrdom  on  the  island. 

In  1928,  Sir  Ronald  Storrs,  Governor  of 
the  island,  finding  that  nothing  had  been  done 
to  provide  education  for  the  blind,  formed  a 
Committee  to  deal  with  the  matter,  and  the 
sum  of  over  ^200Awas  raised  in  a  village-to- 


Blind    Boys    in    Cyprus    learning    Basket-making. 
Teacher  is  an  Armenian. 


village  collection,  mostly  in  very  small  sums. 
Since  then  further  funds  have  been  collected, 
partly  in  the  island  and  partly  from  friends 
outside,  amounting  in  all  to  about  £1,900. 

A  school  was  started  in  a  very  small  way 
in  a  room  lent  for  the  purpose,  and  four  boys 
were  taken,  their  teacher  being  a  blind 
Armenian  woman  who  had  been  trained  in 
an  American  Mission  School  at  Mersina, 
Asia  Minor.  It  was  decided  in  the  spring  of 
1930  to  widen  the  experiment,  and  a  trained 
Superintendent  was  found,  who  came  out 
from  England  to  take  charge,  her  salary  being 
guaranteed  for  two  years  from  a  private 
source.  A  suitable  house  was  bought,  large 
enough  to  accommodate  sixteen  children  and 
staff,  though  up  to  the  present,  owing  to 
financial  difficulties,  only  five 
children  are  taken  ;  promises  of 
support  have,  however,  been 
received  for  three  more  children 
from  individual  Cypriots,  and 
from  an  American  Mission  School 
established  on  the  island. 

The  people  of  Cyprus  are  four- 
fifths  Greek-speaking  Christians, 
and  one-fifth  Turkish-speaking 
Moslems,  but  the  Home  is  for 
all  Cypriots,  irrespective  of  race 
or  creed.  The  pupils  learn  Greek 
Braille,  and  latterly  English  Braille 
also,  arithmetic,  mat  -  making, 
basket-making,  violin-playing,  and 
knitting  under  the  direction  of  the 
English  Superintendent,  and  they 
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attend  the  local  school  for  religious  in- 
struction, singing,  and  gymnastics.  The 
Superintendent  is  learning  Greek,  and  the 
boys  are  keen  to  learn  English  from  her, 
but  although  the  language  difficulty  exists,  it 
is  not  proving  by  any  means  insuperable. 
N  The  children  come  from  villages  where 
they  have  often  had  little  or  no  training  in 
good  manners  and  habits,  but  in  spite  of 
difficulties  they  soon  settle  down  happily,  and 
the  undertaking  is  one  of  great  hopefulness. 
The  future  is  an  anxious  one  as  the  income 
from  the  money  collected,  together  with  a 
small  grant  from  the  Government,  is  all  that 
can  be  relied  upon  to  meet  the  annual 
expenditure.  But  an  experiment  so  valuable 
will  surely  not  be  allowed  to  fail  for  lack  of 
funds. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

NATIONAL    INSTITUTE    FOR   THE    BLIND. 

NEW    PUBLICATIONS. 

MUSIC. 

The  prices  of  the  following  pieces  of  music  are  subject 
to  a  reduction  of  three-quarters  for  the  blind  resident 
in  the  British  Isles  and  throughout  the  British  Empire. 
The  minimum  price  is  6d.  per  copy. 
ORGAN—  s-    <*■ 

10.499  German,  Edward.     Fantasia  on  March 

Themes  ...  ••■  •••  •••      2     4 

10.500  Handel.     Sixth   Organ  Concerto  in   B 
flat  (arr.  by  W.  T.  Best) 2     0 

Hollins.    Concert  Rondo  in  B  flat       ...      2     0 
Wolstenholme.     Seven  Short  Postludes     2     0 


10,501 
10,502 
PIANO 

10,503 


Bax,  Arnold.     Nocturne,  "  May-Night 
in  the  Ukraine  "      

10.504  Carse,  Adam  (arr.  by).     English  Tunes 

for  Young  Pianists... 

10.505  Grovlez.      Improvisations  sur   Londres 

(London  Voluntaries) 

10.506  Grundy,   H.   F.     The  Fairy  Ship   (Six 

Easy  Pieces)  

10.507  Lev,  Henry  G.    A  Study  in  Phrasing  ... 

10.508  Toner,  J.  B.    Habanera 

10.509  Turina,  J.    Exaltacion,  No.  1  of  "Three 

Fantastic  Dances  " 

10.510  Williams,  Vaughan.     Hymn-Tune  Pre- 

lude    on     "  Song     13  "     (Orlando 

Gibbons)       ...         

PIANO    DUETS— 

10.511  Knox,     Isabel.       Rhymes    and    Tunes 

(Seven  Very  Easy  Duets  for  Two 
Players  of  the  Same  Grade) 
DANCE— 

10.512  Burke,  J.     Dancing  with  Tears  in  My 

Eves,  Song-Waltz 

10.513  NicholTs,  Horatio.    Gipsy  Melody,  Song- 

Waltz  

With  my  Guitar  and  You 
Swing  High  "),  Song  Fox- 


10.514  Snyder,  T. 

(from 
Trot  . 

10.515  Wayne,  M 


It  Happened  in  Monterey 
(from  "  The  King  of  Jazz  "),  Song- 
Waltz  


VIOLIN    and    PIANO—  s.  d 

10.516  Elgar.     Chanson  de  Nuit  2     0 

10.517  Elgar.    Chanson  de  Matin         2     0 

SONGS— 

10.518  Bach.     Pan  is  Master  of  us  all,   Tenor 

Air  from  "  Phcebus  and  Pan,"  C  ; 

O— G1  2     0 

10.519  Barker,    G.      The    Organ    Blower,    F  ; 

C— E1  flat 2     0 

10.520  Brahms.      In    the    Night,    by    Sorrow 

Shaken,   C  sharp  minor  ;     A, — F1 
natural  ...         ...         ...         ...     2     0 

10.521  Brahms.    We  Wander'd,  B  flat  :  C— E1     2     0 

10.522  Franz,     Robert.       Winged     Grief,     D 

minor;    C  sharp — E1  ...  ...      2     0 

10.523  Handel.    As  when  the  dove  laments  her 

love,  Soprano  Recit.  and  Air  from 

"  Acis  and  Galatea,"  F  ;    D— G1...      2     0 

10.524  Hely-Hutchinson.      Old    Mother    Hub- 

bard (in  the  manner  of  Handel),  E  ; 

B,— E1         2     0 

10.525  Orr,    C.    W.      When    I    was    One-and- 

Twenty,  D  minor  ;   D — G1  ...     2     (i 

10.526  Peel,  Graham.     The  Piper  o'  Dundee. 

G  minor  ;    D— F1    .". 2     0 

10.527  Wells,  J.  B.    "  The  Owl  "  and  "  Why"  > 

Low  Voice,  B1  flat—  Gl     2     0 

BRAILLE    BOOKS. 

The  prices  of  the  following  publications  are  subject 
to  a  reduction  of  two-thirds  for  the  blind  resident  in 
the  British  Isles  and  throughout  the  British  Empire. 

per  vol. 
s.    d. 
10,230-10236     The         Human         Geographies 
Secondary   Series.      Book   I.      The 
British  Isles,  by  J.  Fairgrieve,  M.A., 
F.R.G.S.  and Jirnest  Young,  B.Sc, 
F.R.G.S.      Grade   2,    Intermediate 
Size,  Interlined,  7  vols.     B.422    ...      6     3 
8,808     Life    of    Numa    Pompilius,    The    (from 
"  Plutarch's  Lives  "),  Englished  by 
Sir     Thomas     North.       Grade     2. 
Pocket   Size,    Interpointed,    Paper 
Covers.     D.32  3     3 

MOON    BOOKS. 

The  prices  of  the  following  publications  are  subject 
to  a  reduction  of  two-thirds  for  the  blind  resident  in 
the  British  Isles  and  throughout  the  British  Empire. 

per  vol. 
s.     d. 
3,003-3,008     Penny    Plain,    by    O.    Douglas,    6 

vols.      (Limited  Edition)    ...  ...    12     0 

3,028     Daily  Text  Calendar,  1931  5     0 

3,027     Pocket  Date  Calendar,  1931        0     6 

Christmas  Cards — 

4  Varieties  of  Folders,  3d.  per  card. 
4  Small  Cards,  Id.  per  card 

NATIONAL    INSTITUTE    STUDENTS'    LIBRARY. 

ADDITIONS. 

BIOGRAPHY.  Vols. 

Oscar  Wilde;    by  R.  H.  Sherard  5 

CLASSICS. 

Euripides  ;    Electra,  Trans,  by  Gilbert  Murray        1 
Euripides  ;     Rhesus,  Trans,   by  Gilbert  Murray        I 

ECONOMICS. 

Penson,  Sir  T.  H.  Economics  of  Everyday  Life, 
Part  I       3 

Williams,  Aneurin.  Co-partnership  and  Profit 
sharing     ...  ...  ...  ■■•         ••■  ■■■       2 
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ENGLISH    LITERATURE.  vols. 

Nicoll,  Allardyce.     British  Drama  ...  ...        7 

Saintsbury,  G.     Peace  of  the  Augustans  ...        6 

Wright,     J.     and     E.     T.       Historical    English 
Grammar ...         ...         ...         ...       3 

LAW. 
Carter,  A.  C.    History  of  the  English  Courts    ...        4 
Charlesworth,  J.     Principles  of  Mercantile  Law 
(1929  Ed.)  0 

MODERN    LANGUAGES. 

Maurois,  A.     Ariel.  ...  ...  ...  ...        3 

Sand,  George.     La  Mare  an  Diable         ...  ...        2 

PHILOSOPHY. 

Santayana,  G.     Life  of  Reason   ...  ...  ....     3 

POETRY    AND    DRAMA. 

Symons,     A.     (Ed.     by).       Sixteenth     Century 
Anthology  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...        3 

Various.    Minor  Elizabethan  Drama      ...  ...        4 

Wolfe,  Humbert.     This  Blind  Rose        1 

SCIENCE. 

Fleure,  H.  J.      Peoples  of  Europe  ...  ...        2 

Westermarck,  E.     Short  History  of  Marriage...        4 

THEOLOGY    AND    RELIGIONS. 

Lowrie,  D.  A.  Eastern  Orthodox  Church  ...  :' 
Wand,  J.  W.  C.     Hi-tory  of  the  Modern  Church        5 

NATIONAL    LIBRARY    FOR    THE    BLIND. 

ADDITIONS-NOVEMBER,    1930. 

FICTION.  Vols. 

Atherton,  Gertrude.     Immortal  Marriage  ...        8 

Crompton,  Richmal.    William,  the  Conqueror...        4 

Dell,  E.  M.     Charles  Rex 5 

Eyton,  J .     Kullu  of  the  Carts     ...  ...  ...        3 

Farnol,  J.     Another  Day...  ...  ...  ...        4 

Forster,    E.    M.      Eternal   Moment,    and   Other 

Stories      ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...        2 

France,  Anatole. 
Gibbs,  Sir  Philip. 

Stories 
♦Gilbert,  W.  S. 
*Graham,  R.  B.  C. 
Herbert,  A.  P.     Topsy,  M.P.       ...  2 

Lewis,  Sinclair.     Dodsworth        ...  ...  ...        7 

Lysaght,  R.  S.    My  Tower  in  Desmond...  ...        7 

Maugham,  Somerset.     Ashenden — Short  Stories       4 

McKenna,  S.     The  Oldest  God ,        5 

Orczy,  Baroness.     Blue  Eyes  and  Grey...  ...        4 

Pertwee,  R.     M.W.— XX3  5 

'""Priestley,  J.  B.    Adam  in  Moonshine     ...  ...        3 

Reynolds,  Mrs.  Baillie.  Accessory  after  the  fact  4 
Reynolds,  Mrs.  Baillie.  Girl  from  Nowhere  ...  5 
Stratton-Porter,  G.    Girl  of  the  Limberlost       ...        6 

Young,  E.  H.     The  Vicar's  Daughter 4 

Young,  F.  Brett.     Black  Roses 4 

Young,  F.  E.  Mills.     Foreshadowed       ...  ...        3 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Belloc,  Hilaire.    The  Old  Road.     Winchester  to 

Canterbury  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...        3 

Blunden,  E.  Nature  in  English  Literature  ...  2 
Burns,    C.    D.      Democracy — Its    defects    and 

advantages  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...        4 

Cooke,  G.     Theory  of  Music        ...  ...  ...        ] 

*Epictetus.     Moral  Discourses  (Trans.  Elizabeth 

Carter) :  ...        4 

*Grenfell,  W.  J.  What  Christ  means  to  me  ...  2 
Hasluck,     A.      (Compiler).        Recitations     and 

Monologues  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...        1 

Jones,    Doris   A.      Life   and   Letters   of   Henry 

Arthur  Jones  (E.  W.  Austin  Memorial)         ...        6 
Joynson-Hicks,    Sir    W.      Prayer    Book    Crisis 

(1928)       2 

"  Listener,"  Articles  from  (A.  Birrell,  Dr.  E.  S. 

Waterhouse)        ...  ...  ...        1 

*  Produced  by  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
■j-  Presented  by  the  Guild  of  Church  Braillists. 


Penguin  Island 

Out  of  the  Ruins,  and  Other 


Bab  Ballads  " — Selections 
Thirteen  Stories 


MaCarthy,  Mary.     XIX  Century  Childhood     ... 

*North,  M.  A.  and  Hillard,  A.  E.     Latin  Prose 

Composition  for  the  Middle  forms  of  Schools 

Points  of  View — Broadcast  Addresses  delivered 

by  Dean  Inge,  H.  G.  Wells.  J.  B.  S.  Haldane, 

Sir  Oliver  Lodge  ...  ...  

Ratcliffe,  S.  K.  What  the  Simon  Report  Means \ 
Simon,  Sir  John.  Two  Broadcast  talks  on  India/ 
Reitz,    D.      Commando — A    Boer's    Journal   of 

the  Boer  War      ...  ...  

*Report  on  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind  in  various 
countries  (League  of  Nations),  1929  ... 
Rayner,  R.  M.    Story  of  Trade  Unionism  (E.  W. 

Austin  Memorial) 
Skinner,  Fanny  J.     John  Trevenen  Penrose     ... 
*Taylor,   Rev.  H.  V.     Letters  of  Great  Writers 
from   the   time    of    Spenser   to    the    time    of 
Wordsworth 

fWaddy,  S.     Wall  of  Fire  

Webster,  Nesta  H.     Chevalier  de  BoufHers.     A 
Romance  of  the  French  Revolution    ... 
Yovitchitch,   Lena   A.      Yugo-Slavia.      Peeps   at 
Many  Lands 
JUVENILE. 
f Bell,  Canon  G.  C.    Church  and  Sacraments 
Brazil,  Angela      Harum  Scarum  Schoolgirl 
*Carroll,  Lewis.     Story  of  Sylvie  and  Bruno     ... 
Coolidge,  S.    What  Katy  did  at  School... 
Diggle,  E.G.     Romance  of  a  Modern  Liner     ... 
Ellis,  E.  S.    Redskin  and  Scout  ... 
Whitehorn,  A.  L.     Wonder  Tales  of  Old  Japan 
GRADE    I. 

Richards,  L.  E.     Golden  Windows 
"  Sapper."     Word  of  Honour 
ESPERANTO. 

Cervantes.    Don  Kilioto,  five  chapters  from     ... 
Engholm,  S.     AlTorento... 
Sinka,  L.     Swagi   ... 
MOON. 

Anstey,  F.     Vice  Versa    ... 

Dawson,  C.     Road  to  Avalon 

Mason,  A.  E.  W.     Courtship  of  Morrice  Buckler 


ADVERTISEMENTS 

PETERBOROUGH    BLIND    ASSOCIATION. 
WANTED  Certificated   LADY  HOME  TEACHER  to 

act  as  Secretary  Home  Teacher,  86  blind  on  Register. 
Salary  £220  per  annum.  Apply  giving  copies  of  two 
recent  testimonials  and  stating  age,  qualifications  and 
experience  to  Miss  Hartley,  Fletton  Tower,  Peter- 
borough. 


LADY  HOME  TEACHER  (sighted)  required  on  April 
1st,  1931,  for  rural  area,  bv  THE  STAFFORDSHIRE 
ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  WELFARE  OF  THE  BLIND, 

Salary  £156  per  annum  if  a  qualified  teacher  Appli- 
cations, accompanied  by  copies  of  two  testimonials,  to 
be  forwarded  to  the  County  Secretary,  Ingleneuk, 
Uttoxeter,  Staffs,  not  later  than  January  8th,  1931. 


FOR  SALE.  FOSTER'S  CIRCULAR  KN3TTING 
MACHINE,  two  cylinders,  72  and  84.  In  good  working 
order  with  all  the  necessary  appliances  for  a  blind 
person.  Will  take  £4,  or  try  to  meet  any  applicant 
about  terms,  also  details  concerning  the  workings  of 
the  machine.  Apply — Miss  S.  Thirkill,  42,  Poplar 
Street,  Birkby,  Huddersfield,  Yorkshire. 
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AN   INTERNATIONAL    COUNCIL    FOR 
THE    BLIND. 

IT  was  not  wholly  a  coincidence  that  in  1928  two  proposals  were  made  almost  simultaneously 
for  International  Conferences.  The  narrow  view  occasionally  voiced  that  Conferences 
were  a  waste  of  time,  because  Great  Britain  no  longer  had  anything  to  learn  from  other 
countries,  was  evidently  incompatible  with  the  larger  conceptions  of  social  service  and 
of  patriotism  which  have  been  current  since  the  war.  Happily,  it  proved  possible  to 
reconcile  Dr.  Strehl's  project  of  a  European  Conference  for  1933,  with  Mr.  Migel's  and 
Mr.  Irwin's  plan  for  a  World  Conference  in  New  York  in  193 1  ;  and  the  Executive 
Committee  appointed  by  the  pre- Congress  at  Vienna  has  been  able  to  meet  in  conjunction  with 
the  Committee  on  Personnel  and  Programme  which  is  making  the  arrangements  for  the  attendance 
of  European  delegates  at  the  World  Conference  in  New  York. 

From  arrangements  for  Conferences  to  a  plan  for  more  regular  international  action  was  a 
natural  step  to  take,  and  definite  proposals  for  the  organisation  of  an  International  Council  for 
the  Blind,  working  in  conjunction  with  the  League  of  Nations  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other 
hand  with  the  existing  organisations  for  the  blind  throughout  the  world,  will  be  laid  before  the 
World  Conference  in  New  York  next  April. 

The  Object  of  International  Action. 

The  starting  point  was  the  resolution  proposed  at  Vienna  by  Mr.  G.  F.  Mowatt  on  behalf 
of  the  British  delegates,  to  the  effect  that  the  League  of  Nations  should  be  approached  and  asked 
to  allow  the  1933  Conference  to  be  held  under  its  auspices.  This  resolution  was  adopted  with 
enthusiasm  and  the  Executive  Committee  was  given  authority  to  approach  the  League. 

In  the  meantime,  and  to  some  measure  independently,  informal  discussions  had  been 
taking  place  with  a  view  to  defining  more  exactly  what  was  implied  by  an  approach  on  behalf 
of  the  blind  to  the  League  of  Nations.  The  recent  publication  by  the  League  of  the  first  Inter- 
national Handbook  on  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind  seemed  to  infer  that  the  League  was  prepared 
to  take  a  special  interest  in  the  subject,  and  it  was  hoped  that  a  permanent  Bureau  of  Information 
of  "  Blindiana  "  might  result,  and  with  it  the  recognition  of  the  blind  as  a  community  and  of 
work  for  the  blind  as  a  social  activity  of  international  importance.  It  was  agreed  that  there 
was  wanted  : — 
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(a)  A  depository  of  information. 

(b)  An  issuing  office  of  information. 

(c)  A  permanent  office  for  conferences. 

(d)  A   headquarters   for   propaganda    de- 

signed to  raise  the  level  of  work  for 
the  blind  in  backward  countries. 

(e)  A  centre  of  work  for  improving  the 

condition  of  the  blind  in  all  coun- 
tries. 
Further  consideration  brought  home  the 
importance,  and  the  apparent  feasibility,  of 
making  the  International  Bureau  a  clearing- 
house for  literature,  music,  and  apparatus, 
with  the  object  of  facilitating  and  cheapening 
the  supply  of  technical  apparatus,  appliances 
and  other  articles  required  by  the  blind. 

The  Approach  to  the  League. 

To  carry  out  the  resolution  of  the  Vienna 
pre  -  Congress,  the  Executive  Committee 
appointed  Dr.  Strehl,  Mr.  Mowatt  and 
Monsieur  Raverat  to  act  as  its  ambassadors 
and  invited  Mr.  Eagar  to  accompany  them  as 
adviser.  The  delegation  so  appointed  went 
to  Geneva  in  June  and  interviewed  officials 
of  the  League  of  Nations  Secretariat  and  of 
the  International  Labour  office.  Opportunity 
was  also  taken  to  secure  an  interview  with 
Lord  Cecil,  the  delegate  of  the  British 
Government  to  the  League. 

The  delegation  was  received  by  Monsieur 
Dufour-Feronce  and  Dr.  Pantaleoni  of  the 
Secretariat  of  the  League  and  by  Dr.  Carrozzi 
and  other  officials  of  the  International 
Labour  office.  The  actual  proceedings  were 
informal  and  private,  but  at  the  end  of  the 
discussions  a  clear  understanding  was  reached 
of  the  way  in  which  the  good-will  of  the 
League  towards  work  for  the  blind  could  be 
expressed.  It  was  made  clear  that  the  1933 
Conference  could  be  held  under  the  auspices 
of  the  League  only  if  it  were  convened  by  a 
body  formally  constituted  at  the  request  of 
Member- Governments.  If,  however,  the 
League  could  "  give  its  blessing  "  to  the 
Conference  then  it  would  be  possible  for  the 
League  to  send  an  observer  to  the  Conference 
and  generally  to  "  recognise  "  it.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  an  International  Organisation 
for  the  Blind  could  be  established  and  main- 
tained by  private  resources,  so  as  to  be 
analogous  to  such  bodies  as  the  International 
Institute  of  Agriculture  at  Rome  or  the 
League  of  Intellectual  Co-operation  at  Paris, 
the  League  would  be  able  to  recognise  its 
work  and  co-operate. 
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All  this  was  rather  negative  or  conditional. 
There  was,  however,  one  positive  and 
immediate  step  which  Mr.  Dufour-Feronce 
was  able  to  announce,  namely,  that  the 
League  would  henceforth  maintain,  through 
its  Health  Section,  a  permanent  Bureau  of 
Information  on  Blind  Welfare.  The  work  of 
this  Bureau  would  enable  the  Handbook  to 
be  reprinted  from  time  to  time,  in  order  to 
make  it  as  far  as  possible  complete  and  to 
keep  it  up  to  date.  A  further  interview  with 
Dame  Rachel  Crowdy  brought  the  delegation 
into  contact  with  the  Social  Section  of  the 
League,  which  the  delegation  found  had  been 
carrying  out  certain  investigations  and  pro- 
ducing reports  which  had  not  been  brought 
into  the  general  currency  of  information  on 
the  blind.  In  future,  any  work  done  by  any 
Section  of  the  League  by  the  International 
Labour  office  will  be  co-ordinated,  and 
through  the  Health  Section  brought  to  the 
notice  of  the  International  body  representing 
work  for  the  blind. 

Practical  Politics. 

The  interview  with  Lord  Cecil,  which  has 
been  referred  to  above,  soon  bore  fruit,  and 
Miss  Susan  Lawrence  (Parliamentary  Secre- 
tary to  the  British  Ministry  of  Health),  was 
able  to  report  as  follows  to  the  Assembly 
this  year  : — 

"  I  may  draw  your  attention  to  the 
completion  last  year  of  the  collection  of 
national  data  relating  to  the  welfare  of  the 
blind,  and  take  this  occasion  to  express  the 
hope  of  my  Government — which,  I  feel 
sure,  will  be  shared  by  other  Governments 
— that  the  several  organisations  of  the 
League,  including  the  Health  Organisation, 
will  keep  in  touch  with  the  efforts  which 
are  being  made  to  develop  international 
co-operation  for  the  welfare  of  blind 
persons.  The  international  conference  on 
this  subject,  which  is  being  planned  for 
1933,  may  give  a  suitable  occasion  for  the 
liaison  desired." 

Further  help  was  rendered  by  Sir  George 
Buchanan  (Member  of  the  Health  Committee), 
and  the  way  now  seems  clear  for  the  Health 
Section  to  assist  in  any  international  studies 
of  the  Causes  and  Prevention  of  blindness,  in 
addition  to  maintaining  an  Information 
Bureau. 

All  this  was  substantial  gain,  but  much 
remained  to  be  done  outside  the  limitations 
necessarily  imposed  on  the  Health  Section. 
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An  effective  International  Organisation  would 
necessarily  be  concerned  with  many  social 
and  industrial  matters  and  with  propaganda 
which  could  hardly  be  undertaken  by  an 
officially  constituted  body.  In  any  case  it 
might  take  years  to  get  "  Member- Govern- 
ments "  to  move  in  the  desired  direction  and 
it  was  decided,  therefore,  to  report  to  the 
Conference  Executive  Committee  that  the 
most  hopeful  line  to  pursue  was  to  aim  at  the 
establishment  of  an  organisation  maintaining 
touch  with  the  League,  but  independent  of 
it  and  not  necessarily  centred  at  Geneva, 
which  would  co-ordinate,  extend,  and  inten- 
sify work  for  the  blind  wherever  opportunity 
offered. 


from  existing  agencies  for  the  blind  in 
different  countries,  and  it  became  necessary 
to  consider  whether  some  individual  or 
corporation  should  be  approached.  In  sur- 
veying the  possibilities  it  was  impossible  to 
leave  out  of  account  one  existing  corporation, 
which  is  in  fact  already  an  international  body 
working  for  the  welfare  of  the  blind  in  many 
countries,  and  at  present  paying  particular 
attention  to  the  blind  in  those  European 
countries  where  work  on  their  behalf  is 
backward,  namely,  the  American  Braille 
Press,  of  the  Rue  Lauriston,  Paris. 

Considerable  importance  attaches,  there- 
fore, to  a  speech  made  by  Mr.  Nelson  Crom- 
well when  he  entertained  representatives  of 
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Mr.  Cromwell's  Luncheon  to  Conference  Representatives. 
(Reading    clockwise)    Mr.    W.    McG.   Eagar    (Gt.    Britain),    Mr.   Cromwell's    Private    Secretary, 
Dr.  Carl  Strehl  (Germany),  Prof.  P.  Villey  (France),  Mons.  G.  L.  Raverat,  Senhor  G.  Drugman  (Italy), 
Mr.  Lundberg,  Jr.,  Mr.   A.   Lundberg   (Sweden),  Mr.  Nelson  Cromwell. 


The  Question  of  Finance. 

This  decision  had  the  definite  advantage 
that  an  officially  constituted  body  could  not 
in  any  case  be  expected  to  discharge  all  the 
functions  which  at  the  beginning  of  the  dis- 
cussions were  regarded  as  desirable  ;  for 
example,  it  could  not  itself  do  active  propa- 
ganda for  advancing  the  cause  of  the  blind  in 
countries  where  their  condition  is  unsatis- 
factory. 

Of  the  functions  set  out  above,  the  first  has 
now  been  undertaken  by  the  League  and  the 
second  to  some  extent.  The  performance  of 
the  others  clearly  require  a  permanent  office 
and  considerable  financial  support.  Such 
financial   support   can   scarcely   be   obtained 


the  two  International  Conference  Com- 
mittees to  luncheon  in  Paris  last  October. 
Mr.  Cromwell  is  president  of  the  American 
Braille  Press  and  has  already  earned  the 
undying  gratitude  of  the  blind  in  many 
countries.  He  urged  that  the  forthcoming 
Conference  in  New  York  should  not  be 
regarded  as  a  "  talk  fest,"  but  as  a  hard- 
working session  fruitful  in  better  organisation 
and  truly  international  aid  to  all  sightless  of 
every  race  and  creed.  He  went  on  to  speak 
of  the  vital  need  for  an  organisation  repre- 
senting the  interests  and  necessities  of  the 
blind  throughout  the  world  "  with  a  common 
purpose — intelligent,  co-operative  in  fellow- 
ship, in  action  and  result  ......    Among  the 
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blind  there  is  not  one  single  powerful,  con- 
centrated organisation but  here  comes 

the  opportunity,  and  with  it  the  sublime  duty 

Now  has  the  time  come  when  the 

blind  must  be  represented  by  the  combined 
intelligence  of  men  concentrated  on  this 
object.     Nothing  can    be  accomplished    by 

isolation This  is  a  common  purpose 

and  endeavour,  a  common  want I 

join  you  heart  and  soul  without  limit." 

This  promise  of  co-operation  with  the  Inter- 
national plan  formulated  by  the  Conference 
Committees  was  received  with  enthusiasm,  and 
we  are  justified  in  hoping  that  it  will  be  possi- 
ble at  New  York  next  April  to  form  an  Inter- 
national Council  for  the  Blind,  and  that  the 
American  Braille  Press  will  not  only  continue 
its  present  work,  but  act  in  the  future  as  the 
instrument  of  the  Blind  World  internationally 
in  a  number  of  agreed  activities. 

Constitution  and  Scope  of  an  International 
Council. 

It  is  clearly  desirable  that  the  establishment 
of  an  International  Council  should  not  in  any 
way  interfere  with  the  work  already  being 
done  by  the  International  Conference  Com- 
mittees. The  Conference  of  1933  must  be 
made  a  definite  success  and  full  advantage 
must  be  taken  of  the  work  now  being  per- 
formed by  the  commissions  appointed  at 
Vienna. 

The  delegates  at  New  York,  will,  if  they 
approve  the  plan,  be  asked  to  elect  a  repre- 
sentative Council  which  in  the  first  place  will 
act  in  harmony  with  the  Executive  Committee 
appointed  at  Vienna  and  will  henceforth  be 
responsible  for  the  convening  and  holding  of 
other  International  Conferences. 

Under  such  arrangement  as  that  contem- 
plated, the  International  Council  would  be 
primarily  a  consultative  body  and  would  act 
for  a  number  of  purposes  through  the  Braille 
Press.  In  agreement  with  Mr.  Cromwell  and 
his  Committee  and  with  Monsieur  Raverat,  it 
could  arrange  for  the  printing  of  braille  or 
ink-print  publications  of  international  signi- 
ficance, including  a  periodical  Bulletin  of 
Information  ;  it  could  undertake  research 
into  technical  apparatus  and  appliances  with 
the  object  of  simplifying  and  rationalising 
their  production  ;  it  could  act  as  a  clearing- 
house of  music  and  literature  and  generally 
encourage  and  forward  all  fresh  activities  on 
behalf  of  the  blind. 
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The  propaganda  and  development  work 
of  the  American  Braille  Press  would,  of 
course,  continue,  but  by  acting  in  conjunction 
with  the  International  Council  it  would  be 
devoting  its  funds  to  the  services  of  the  blind, 
not  so  much  as  a  private  venture  of  American 
generosity  but  as  an  accredited  agent  of  the 
Blind  World  as  a  whole.  The  situation  is  full 
of  promise.  It  remains  for  the  delegates  from 
the  world  at  large  to  go  to  New  York  next 
April  with  a  clear  conception  of  what  is 
required  in  order  that  a  practical  plan  maybe 
put   forward   and   discussed   in    detail. 

An  International  Council  is  needed.  Lack 
of  co-ordination  between  work  for  the  blind  in 
various  countries  is  an  obstacle  to  intelligent 
development  of  work  for  the  blind  in  any 
country. 

The  people  who  live  in  darkness  are  still 
numbered  throughout  the  world  in  hundreds 
of  thousands  and  many  of  the  practical  things 
to  be  done  on  their  behalf  can  only  be  done 
effectively  through  international  action. 

Monoc. 

E  C  E  N  T 
PUBLICATIONS 

"  Memories." 

"  Memories  "  (by  E.  J.  Sillett,  226, 
Stanhope  Street,  Newcastle  on  Tyne,  price 
is.  id.  post  free)  is  a  little  book  of  verse  by  a 
blind  man,  unpretentious  and  simply  written. 
The  writer  is  evidently  a  lover  of  the  country- 
side, and  finds  in  its  scents  and  sounds  a 
beauty  that  is  intensified  for  him  "  when  eyes 
no  longer  see  "  ;  the  song  of  the  bird,  the 
fragrance  of  field  and  flower,  the  murmur  of 
the  sea,  and  the  movement  in  the  crowded 
street  are  full  of  meaning  for  his  listening  ear. 
"  Out  of  the  Night." 

"  Out  of  the  Night  "  is  a  record  of  the  work 
of  the  Hertfordshire  Society  for  the  Blind, 
and  at  the  same  time  an  anthology  of  prose 
and  verse,  with  extracts  from  Shakespeare, 
Henley,  Barrie,  and  others,  specially  appli- 
cable to  blindness.  It  is  illustrated  with 
sketches  in  black  and  white,  one  by  Fougasse 
of  Punch  being  particularly  striking,  and  its 
letterpress  includes  stories  of  individual  blind 
persons  who  have  been  helped  by  the  Society 
to  secure  hospital  treatment,  holidays,  pen- 
sions, and  wireless  sets,  or  have  been  visited 
by  its  Home  Teachers. 
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Mr.  McCurdy's  Gift  to  the  Blind. 

The  Rt.  Hon.  C.  A.  McCurdy,  P.C.,  K.C.,  a  member  of  the  Executive  Council  of 
the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  has  mide  a  gift  to  the  Institute  of  all  royalties  from 
the  sale  of  his  new  book  "  Empire  Free  Trade,"  recently  published  by  Hutchinsons  at 
half  a  crown. 

A  Definite  Attack  upon  Miners'  Nystagmus. 

Mr.  Shinwell,  Secretary  for  Mines,  has  announced  the  issue  of  a  new  draft  order  to 
be  submitted  to  the  coal-mining  industry  which  will  constitute  a  definite  attack  upon 
the  terrible  affliction  of  miners'  nystagmus.  It  will  provide  for  better  lighting  of  the 
mines  by  way  of  a  minimum  candle-power  for  safety  lamps,  a  wider  use  of  electricity  at 
the  coal  face,  and  more  illumination  on  the  surface. 

/    A  Pioneer  of  the  White  Stick. 

Mr.  Martin  Henderson,  the  well-known  blind  musician  and  entertainer,  has  decided 
to  carry  a  white  stick.  The  stick  has  been  presented  to  him  by  Mr.  T.  Gregson,  secretary 
of  the  Whitley  Bay  Unionist  Club,  on  behalf  of  Mr.  James  Hilton,  and  Mr.  Henderson 
says  "  I  am  going  to  take  the  lead  in  this  country.  I  believe  in  safety  first,  and  I  hope 
that  the  idea,  already  in  force  in  France,  will  be  taken  up  by  other  blind  people  in  this 
country."  In  view  of  the  remarks  in  last  month's  New  Beacon,  his  attitude  towards  the 
traffic  problem  should  be  of  interest  to  readers  of  this  journal. 

British  Government  Representatives  to  New  York  International  Conference. 

The  British  Government,  at  the  request  of  President  Hoover,  will  send  two  repre- 
sentatives, Mr.  John  Jeffrey  and  Mr.  F.  R.  Lovett,  of  the  Ministry  of  Health,  to  attend 
the  International  Conference  on  Work  for  the  Blind,  to  be  held  in  New  York  next  month. 
The  other  British  delegates,  and  those  from  European  countries,  were  named  in  last 
month's  issue  of  The  New  Beacon. 

Mr.  Churchill's  Christmas  Appeal  for  the  Wireless  Fund. 

The  Rt.  Hon.  Winston  Churchill,  M.P.,  speaking  from  his  home  at  Westerham  on 
Christmas  night,  made  a  stirring  broadcast  appeal  on  behalf  of  the  British  Wireless  for 
the  Blind  Fund. 

"  The  great  Bismarck,  speaking  many  years  ago  of  his  schemes  for  social  insurance 
for  Germany,  used  the  expression  '  practical  Christianity,'  "  Mr.  Churchill  said.  "  There 
could  not  be  a  better  day  than  this  day  of  solemn  festival,  when  kith  and  kin  and  old 
friends  come  together,  for  an  act  of  practical  Christianity." 

Mr.  Churchill  reminded  listeners  that  it  was  a  year  ago  that  he  last  appealed  for  this 
cause.  He  wondered  whether  the  year  had  gone  so  quickly  for  the  blind.  Last  year  he 
asked  listeners  to  close  their  eyes  for  a  minute.  Supposing  they  had  not  opened  them  for 
the  whole  year  ! 

Wireless  brought  for  the  blind  each  night  a  pageant  before  their  mind's  eye.  "  That 
mysterious  lamp  of  inner  consciousness  will  be  continually  fed  by  your  unfailing  care. 
The  blind  will  hear,  and  by  hearing  see." 

Last  year  nearly  £25,000  was  collected  for  the  fund  and  as  a  result  of  Mr.  Churchill's 
talk  a  year  ago  £12,000  was  received.  Radio  manufacturers  alone  gave  1,000  valve  sets  ; 
7,000  blind  people  now  have  wireless  sets,  and  by  April  10,000  will  have  them.  That 
was  about  half  the  number  of  blind  people  in  this  country.  Another  10,000  were  without 
sets. 

"  We  must  have  another  £20,000,"  said  Mr.  Churchill,  "  and  how  easy.  It  only 
needs  one  more  push  like  the  one  last  year  and  the  task  is  done.    The  gift  is  bestowed, 
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the  miracle  has  been  accomplished,  and  the  proud  boast  may  be  made  by  Englishmen  in 
Great  Britain  :  '  All  blind  persons  have  their  wireless  sets  ;  it  is  one  of  the  customs  of 
the  country.' 

"  Many  things  make  us  anxious  about  our  country.  The  most  thoughtful  men  and 
women  of  every  party,  and  no  party,  are  perplexed  and  anxious.  Everyone  would  like  to 
do  something  if  they  only  knew  what  to  help.    Well,  here  is  something  for  all. 

"  The  civilisation  of  great  peoples  is  not  only  measured  by  the  strength  and  wisdom 
of  their  laws,  but  by  the  compassion  of  their  hearts. 

"  Let  it  at  least  be  said  that  in  our  island  home,  our  beloved  island  home,  the  blind 
are  less  unhappy  than  anywhere  else  in  the  whole  world." 

Subscriptions  should  be  sent  to  the  Treasurer,  the  Rt.  Hon.  Reginald  McKenna, 
226,  Great  Portland  Street,  W.i. 

Up  to  the  date  of  going  to  press  a  sum  of  £4,041  had  been  received  in  response  to 
Mr.  Churchill's  appeal,  making  the  total  amount  of  cash  subscribed  to  the  Fund  since 
its  initiation  a  sum  of  £29,360. 

E.  W.  Austin"  Memorial  Reading  Competition  for  the  Blind. 

It  is  hoped  to  hold  the  tenth  Meeting  of  the  "  E.  W.  Austin  "  Memorial  Reading 
Competition,  at  the  National  Library  for  the  Blind,  during  the  month  of  March. 

Unseen  passages  will  be  read,  and  prizes  awarded  for  fluency,  ease  of  diction,  and 
general  expression. 

After  careful  consideration,  it  has  been  decided  to  alter  the  usual  divisions  of  the 
Adult  Competitors,  and  to  divide  them  into  two  sections,  who  will  read  different  passages. 

A.  Advanced  readers  in  competition  for  the  "  Blanesburgh  "  Cup. 

B.  Other  readers. 

The  Junior  Competitors  will  also  be  differently  classed  : — 

1 .  Children  under  9  years  of  age. 

2.  Those  between  the  ages  of  9  and  11. 

3.  Those  between  the  ages  of  11  and  13. 

4.  Those  between  the  ages  of  13  and  16. 

Competitors  in  classes  1  and  2  to  be  allowed  their  choice  of  reading  Contracted  or 
Uncontracted  Braille. 

It  is  also  hoped  to  hold  an  Open  Competition  for  the  reading  of  unseen  passages 
from  Shakespeare.    All  previous  winners  in  any  class  will  be  eligible  to  enter  for  this  event 

Intending  Competi- 
tors should  send  in  their 
names  to  the  Secretary, 
3?,  Great  Smith  Street, 
Westminster,  S.W.i  as 
early  as  possible,  stating 
in  which  class  they  wish 
to  enter. 

The  Committee  con- 
sists of  :— Mr.  W.  H. 
Dixson,  M.A.,  Mr.  H. 
Royston,  Mr.  J.  de  la 
Mare  Rowley,  the  Rev. 
S.  J.  Skinner,  Miss  Jame- 
son, Miss  Ruth  Last 
(Winner  of  1929  Com- 
petition), Miss  D.  A.  Pain, 
and    Miss    O.    I.    Prince 


Photnpress] 

Capt.  Sir  Beachcroft  Towse,  V.C.,  greeting  the  Blind  Babies  at  Paddington 

en  route  from  Devonshire  to  the  new  "Sunshine"  Home  at  East  Grinstead.  (becretary) 
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Central  Institute  for  Defectives,  Mysore. 

We  have  received  an  interesting  account  of  this  Institute  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind, 
which  was  founded  twenty-six  years  ago  by  Mr.  Rau,  with  one  blind  boy  and  three 
deaf  mutes.  There  are  now  45  blind  pupils  in  the  school,  and  since  the  Government 
took  over  its  management  in  1927  it  has  moved  from  rather  unsuitable  surroundings 
to  a  large  open  site  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town.  The  industries  practised  are  Braille 
printing,  weaving,  rattan  work  and  knitting,  and  a  beginning  has  been  made  in  the 
physical  training  of  the  pupils.  A  visit  of  inspection  has  lately  been  made  to  the  school 
by  Mr.  Bell,  the  newly  appointed  Principal  of  the  Victoria  Memorial  School,  Madras, 
and  a  former  master  at  Craigmillar,  Edinburgh. 

Work  for  the  Blind  in  Gibraltar. 

An  important  meeting  that  should  have  far-reaching  effects  on  the  welfare  of  the 
blind  was  held  in  Gibraltar  on  December  15th,  and  resulted  in  the  unanimous  and  enthusi- 
astic decision  to  form  a  local  Society,  acting  in  close  co-operation  with  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind  in  London.  His  Excellency  the  Governor  presided  and  was 
supported  by  the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  R.  J.  Fitzgerald,  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  Gibraltar, 
His  Honour  Sir  Sydney  Nettleton,  Chief  Justice,  Lieut. -Colonel  the  Hon.  A.  E.  Beattie, 
Colonial  Secretary,  the  Very  Rev.  G.  H.  Warde,  Dean  of  Gibraltar,  Mr.  H.  J.  King, 
President  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Mr.  H.  F.  Maxted,  Acting  President  of  the 
Exchange  and  Commercial  Library,  and  Major  G.  D.  Jameson,  Medical  Officer  of  Health. 
The  room  was  well  filled  with  a  large  and  representative  gathering  of  all  sections  of  the 
community. 

Canon  Bolam,  a  member  of  the  Executive  Council  of  the  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  who  had  come  to  Gibraltar  for  the  purpose  of  addressing  the  meeting,  was  intro- 
duced by  the  Governor,  and  spoke  as  himself  a  blind  man,  who  knew  something  of  the 
problems  of  blindness  from  within.  He  gave  a  brief  account  of  the  work  undertaken  by 
the  National  Institute  as  a  publishing  house  for  Braille  literature,  and  as  an  organisation 
whose  special  aim  it  is  to  help  to  make  the  blind  "  ordinary  useful  happy  members  of  the 
community,"  emphasising  its  freedom  from  religious  bias,  and  its  special  interest  in  work 
for  the  blind  not  only  in  England  but  in  other  countries  within  the  Empire,  and  indeed 
throughout  the  world.  Canon  Bolam  went  on  to  give  an  account  of  an  earlier  visit  he  had 
paid  to  Gibraltar  in  June,  when  he  had  been  put  in  touch  with  the  work  already  done 
for  the  blind  there,  and  paid  tributes  to  the  excellent  work  undertaken  by  the  health 
authorities  and  to  the  wonderful  kindness  of  the  Sisters  to  the  blind  in  their  care.  He 
felt,  however,  that  there  was  still  room  for  further  activity,  and  indicated  the  lines  on 
which  he  considered  it  might  be  carried  out,  stressing  especially  the  importance  of  pre- 
vention of  blindness,  the  registration  of  all  blind  cases  in  the  colony,  the  education  of 
the  children,  their  employment  in  useful  occupations  when  they  grew  up,  and  the  pro- 
vision of  means  for  social  intercourse.  He  felt  sure  that  money  would  be  forthcoming 
for  so  splendid  a  piece  of  social  work,  and  suggested  that  a  small  Committee  should  be 
formed  to  carry  on  the  work. 

At  the  conclusion  of  Canon  Bolam's  address  a  short  discussion  took  place  in  which 
the  Roman  Catholic  Bishop,  The  Dean  of  Gibraltar,  and  the  Chief  Justice  took  part. 
On  the  suggestion  of  His  Excellency  those  present  were  asked  to  enrol  themselves  as 
members  of  the  new  Society,  and  it  was  decided  that  the  temporary  Committee  which 
had  arranged  the  meeting  should  carry  on  till  a  general  meeting  had  been  summoned. 
The  temporary  Committee  includes  the  Roman  Catholic  Bishop,  The  Dean  of  Gibraltar, 
the  Colonial  Surgeon,  the  Chairman  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  The  Acting  President 
of  the  Exchange  and  Commercial  Library,  and  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health,  with  the 
addition  of  Mrs.  H.  J.  King  (Hon.  Secretary)  and  Hon.  J.  Andrews-Speed  (Hon. 
Treasurer). 
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BEACON 
EXPERIENCES  OF  A  BLIND  TRAVELLER. 

Bv  the  REV.  DAVID  GRIFFITHS. 


IN  travelling  up  and  down  England, 
Wales  and  the  Isle  of  Man,  preaching 
and  lecturing  in  various  churches, 
what  has  struck  me  most  has  been  the 
never-failing  kindness  which  one 
everywhere  finds.  Being  totally  blind 
and  always  going  alone  on  my  journeys, 
I  naturally  depend  a  good  deal  upon  the 
helpfulness  of  others,  and  it  is  always  splen- 
didly forthcoming.  Indeed  the  only 
embarrassments  I  ever  experience  arise  from 
the  fact  that  some  people  are  so  kind  as  to 
wish  to  do  for  a  blind  man  not  only  what  is 
necessary,  but  much  more.  For  example, 
some,  not  content  with  assisting  one  out  of  a 
train,  will  actually  proceed  to  try  to  lift  one 
out,  as  though  one  were  quite  lame  in  both 
legs.  The  porter,  too,  in  guiding  one  to  the 
next  train,  will  sometimes  try  to  put  one  in 
front  of  him,  with  his  arm  almost  entirely 
round  one's  body.  This  is  very  uncomfort- 
able. Besides,  should  there  be  any  steps  to 
encounter,  the  good  man  will  be  quite  certain 
to  say,  "  Steps,  sir,"  when  we  come  to  them, 
but  equally  certainly  he  will  forget  to  say 
whether  they  are  up  or  down,  which  might 
easily  end  in  disaster.  I  therefore  always 
gently  and  graciously,  but  quite  firmly,  insist 
on  taking  his  arm,  and  on  having  him  slightly 
in  front  of  me,  then  when  steps  do  occur  I 
can  always  feel  whether  to  step  up  or  down 
by  his  movements.  But  how  excellently  have 
these  fellows  taken  care  of  me  !  During  the 
last  thirty  years  I  estimate  that  I  must  have 
travelled  well  over  a  quarter  of  a  million 
miles,  yet,  relying  on  their  kind  help,  never 
once  have  I  found  myself  in  the  wrong  train, 
nor  at  the  wrong  destination.  This  seems 
remarkable  to  me,  as  I  have  three  brothers 
who  all  see  quite  perfectly,  and  who  do  not 
travel  in  a  year  as  much  as  I  do  in  a  week, 
and,  nevertheless,  they  all  have  been  in 
wrong  trains,  and  one  of  them  more  than 
once. 

Of  course  people  occasionally  make  little 
mistakes  with  blind  folk  ;  but  if  we  are  not 
too  sensitive,  nor  too  ready  to  take  offence, 
their  little  stupidities,  which,  after  all,  are 
never  intentionally  unkind,  will  only  yield  us 
a  bit  of  quiet  amusement.  There  is  the  man, 
who,  in  conversation  with  me,  will  insist  on 


acting,  as  though,  because  I  am  blind,  1  am 
also  necessarily  stone  deaf.  And  the  other 
person  who,  when  you  happen  to  have  a 
companion  with  you,  persists  in  asking  that 
companion  ail  about  you.  though  you  are 
there  all  the  time.  I  once  had  this  experience 
when  taking  tea  with  a  friend  of  mine,  the 
hostess  continually  asking  my  friend,  even 
about  my  likes  and  dislikes  during  the  meal. 
"  Does  your  friend  take  sugar  ?  "  "  Will  he 
have  cream  ?  "  Then,  a  little  later  on, 
"  Would  he  like  some  of  this  cake,  do  you 
think  ?  "  Still  later,  "  What  will  he  have 
next  ?  "  As  this  occurred  in  a  manse,  my 
friend,  getting  tired  of  answering  for  me,  very 
appropriately  quoted  scripture  to  the  interro- 
gator, saying,  "  He  is  of  age,  ask  him,"  which 
caused  even  the  hostess  herself  to  laugh  most 
merrily,  after  which  all  went  quite  naturally. 

Then  there  are  the  people  who  give  you 
too  much  commiseration.  "  Are  you  quite 
blind,  sir  ?  "  "  Yes,  quite,  as  a  result  of 
scarlet  fever  when  I  was  six  years  old." 
"  Dear  me,  sir,  how  dreadful,  so  you  are 
stone  blind,  sir."  Keeping  my  face  as 
straight  as  I  can,  I  sometimes  answer,  "  Yes, 
even  gravel  blind."  "  Well,  sir,  I  should 
think  that  to  be  blind  is  the  very  worst 
affliction  of  all."  With  this,  I  can,  of  course, 
never  agree.  I  ask  "  What  about  total 
paralysis,  or  insanity  ?  "  Usually,  the  chief 
difficulty  such  people  urge  about  blindness 
is  that  when  one  is  blind  one  "  cannot  get 
about,  sir."  I  try  to  agree  that  there  is 
something  in  this,  generally  adding  that  I 
find  that  I  scarcely  ever  travel  more  than  some 
17,000  miles  per  annum. 

In  my  opinion,  no  right  minded  blind 
person  ever  allows  himself  to  show  annoyance 
with  genuine  sympathy,  especially  when  it  is 
intelligent,  but  we  do  object  strongly  to  pity- 
when  it  is  too  loud  mouthed.  For  instance, 
a  brother  Baptist  minister  meeting  me  for  the 
first  time  in  a  drawing-room  full  of  people, 
addressed  me  as  follows  :  "  My  poor  dear 
brother,  and  have  you  never  known  sun- 
light ?  "  To  this  I  laughingly  replied  : 
"  Oh  dear,  yes,  they  wash  clothes  with  it  in 
our  house  every  week."  For  a  short  time  I 
was  rather  afraid  he  might  have  been  hurt  by 
the   shriek   of  laughter   which   followed  this 
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reply,  but  he  was  a  thoroughly  good  fellow, 
and  we  became  excellent  friends. 

Another  little  trouble  is  that,  though 
conversation  is  generally  a  great  pleasure  to 
me,  sometimes,  after  a  long  series  of  services 
and  lectures,  I  am  too  tired  for  much  talk  in 
the  train.  At  such  times  one  is  hard  put  to  it 
to  know  how  to  avoid  conversation  without 
giving  the  impression  that  one  is  morose  or 
taciturn.  The  most  trying  example  of  this  I 
ever  experienced  happened  to  me  on  a 
Sunday  night  during  the  War.  During  the 
previous  eight  days  T  had  conducted  thirteen 
services  and  meetings,  and  was  therefore 
terribly  exhausted.  My  whole  body  and 
mind  were  crying  out  for  rest  and  quietness. 
Being  only  a  short  distance  from  home,  to 
avoid  being  crowded  in  the  train,  I  decided 
to  be  extravagant  for  once,  so  booked  first- 
class,  my  porter  fortunately  finding  me  a  quite 
empty  compartment.  However,  to  my  dis- 
may, at  the  very  first  stop,  a  partially  drunk 
and  very  talkative  Colonial  joined  me.  He 
at  once  commenced  to  fire  at  me  a  whole  list 
of  questions,  all  of  which  I  tried  to  answer 
with  as  much  patience  as  I  could  then  muster. 
Then  the  poor  fellow  began  about  my 
blindness  in  the  usual  way.  "  Are  you  quite 
blind,  sir  ?  "  "  Yes,  quite,"  and  so  on.  And 
then,  "  It  must  be  awful  to  be  blind,  sir," 
and  I  could  see  he  would  give  me  no  peace 
during  the  whole  journey.  This,  in  my 
condition,  at  the  moment,  was  more  than  I 
could  endure,  and  I  simply  had  to  do  some- 
thing to  silence  him.  I  therefore  leaned 
forward  and  said  :  "  My  dear  friend,  I  am 
sorry  to  tell  you  that  you,  too,  will  be  quite 
blind  some  day,  and  deaf  and  dumb." 
"  God  !  "  he  exploded,  "  What  do  you  mean, 
sir  ?  "  To  which  I  answered,  "  When  you 
are  dead,  old  chap."  That  produced  the 
desired  result,  and  kept  him  quite  quiet  until 
we  parted. 

I  am  often  a  guest  for  one  or  more  nights 
in  four  or  five  different  homes  in  a  week. 
When  I  am  to  stay  in  the  same  house  for  the 
week-end,  I  invariably  begin  by  getting  my 
host  or  hostess  to  show  me  carefully  over  all 
the  part  of  it  which  I  need  to  know,  so  as  to  get 
about  in  it  afterwards  unaided,  but  when  only 
staying  for  a  very  short  time  I  do  not  always 
do  this.  One  night,  arriving  rather  late,  only 
just  in  time  to  begin  my  lecture  in  a  town 
which  I  should  be  leaving  very  early  the  next 
morning,  I  found  I  was  to  be  the  guest  of  a 


noted Toculist.  He  was  a  delightful  fellow, 
who  took  me  home  most  joyously  after  the 
meeting.  When  we  finally  retired  for  the 
night,  I  got  him  to  escort  me  to  my  bedroom. 
Having  got  me  there,  when  he  was  about  to 
go,  he  very  kindly  said  :  "  Are  you  now  all 
right,  Mr.  Griffiths  ?  or  is  there  anything 
further  I  can  do  for  your  comfort  ?  "  "  Quite 
all  right,  doctor,"  I  answered.  Then  I 
realised  that  the  room  was  lit  by  electricity, 
as  I  had  heard  the  doctor  switch  it  on  when 
we  entered,  so  as  an  afterthought  I  said  : 
"  Will  you  kindly  switch  off  the  light  before 
you  go  ?  "  "  Certainly,"  he  replied,  and 
then,  "  I  suppose  you  will  be  able  to  find  the 
switches  if  you  need  them  again  ?  "  Con- 
trolling my  voice  as  perfectly  as  I  could,  I 
said,  "  Yes,  thank  you  doctor,  I  shall  be  all 
right."  After  that,  one  can  quite  excuse  dear 
old  hostesses  in  country  places,  where  there 
is  neither  electric  light  nor  gas,  who  occasion- 
ally most  carefully  give  a  totally  blind  man, 
like  me,  a  candle  to  light  him  to  his  bed. 
What  do  I  do  when  this  happens  ?  Well,  it 
depends,  if  I  am  quite  sure  no  one's  feelings 
will  be  hurt  in  the  process,  I  explain  that  the 
light  will  be  quite  useless  in  the  circumstances, 
but  if  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  the 
explanation  will  lead  to  embarrassment  to 
the  old  lady,  I  take  the  candle,  though  it  is 
quite  a  nuisance,  as  one  has  to  be  so  careful 
to  remember  where  one  has  to  put  it  so  as  to 
find  it  to  blow  it  out  without  burning  one's 
fingers.  One  dear  old  lady  even  showed  me 
very  carefully  where  the  looking  glass  was. 
Unfortunately  she  was  rather  deaf,  but  I  tried 
to  make  her  understand  that  I  should  not  need 
it.  Her  answer  was  :  "  Not  to-night,  boy, 
in  the  morning." 

My  chief  pleasures  on  my  journeys  in 
addition  to  conversation  are  reading  and 
smoking,  both  of  which  naturally  cause 
comment  and  question.  People  like  to  know 
what  literature  is  now  available  for  the  blind 
community,  and  how  it  is  produced,  which 
gives  one  an  opportunity  of  imparting  useful 
knowledge  to  interested  people.  My  hosts 
and  hostesses  are  often  quietly  amused  when 
they  realise  that  I  read  far  into  the  night, 
without  a  light,  and  they  are  very  interested 
to  find  with  how  much  more  comfort  a  blind 
person  can  read  in  bed  in  winter  nights 
compared  with  those  who  can  see,  as,  needing 
no  light,  he  can  keep  both  hands  under  the 
bedclothes  as  he  reads. 

My  smoking  often  causes  much  surprise, 
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even  to  those  sighted  men  who  themselves* 
smoke.  I  find  many  of  them  think  that  the 
pleasure  of  smoking  consists  in  watching  the 
smoke.  Indeed,  many  have  assured  me  that 
if  they  could  not  see  the  smoke,  they  would 
not  know  that  the  pipe  was  lit.  I  find  that 
this  mistake  is  made  even  in  literature. 
Kipling  in  "  The  Light  that  Failed  "  tells  us 
that  one  of  Dick  Helder's  miseries,  after 
losing  his  sight,  was  that  he  could  not  make 
his  tobacco  taste  in  the  dark.  Stephen 
McKenna  also  makes  the  same  blunder  in 
"  Sonia  Married,"  stating  that  the  blinded 
soldier  O'Rane  passed  cigarettes  to  others, 
but  no  longer  smoked  them  himself,  because 
he  could  not  see.  Once  when  I  was  smoking 
a  cigar  in  the  train,  a  gentleman  assured  me 
that  when  in  the  dark  his  cigar  invariably 
went  out.  His  explanation  was  that  when 
he  could  not  see  the  smoke  he  lost  all  interest 
in  it.  He  said  that  it  seemed  to  him  that 
the  great  pleasure  consisted  in  watching  the 
rings  of  smoke.  Whereupon  I  asked  him  if, 
in  the  circumstances,  one  good  cigar  would 
not  do  for  both  of  us  while  we  were  together, 
suggesting  that  I  would  smoke  it,  and  thus 
get  the  flavour,  and  that  he  could  watch  me. 
Yes,  people  do  occasionally  make  bad  blun- 
ders concerning  us,  but  as  we  are  less  than 
one  per  thousand  of  the  population  this  is 
not  very  surprising.  Anyhow,  there  is  in  all 
classes  of  society  very  real  kindness  towards 
the  sightless,  and  I  am  quite  certain  that  when 
the  educated  blind  man  is  prepared  to  be 
quite  free  and  frank,  and  perfectly  natural,  if 
he  moves  about  he  can  easily  make  a  host  of 
delightful  friends.  Two  mottoes  which  I 
myself  find  very  helpful  are  :  "  Think 
kindly  of  everybody  and  you  will  generally 
think  rightly  "  ;  and  "  He  that  would  have 
friends  must  show  himself  friendly." 

A    GREAT    PIONEER. 

THERE  is  a  queer  illogical 
streak  in  many  of  us  that 
dates  any  movement  from 
the  time  that  it  came  within 
our  own  consciousness,  and 
so  received  the  hall-mark  of 
our  approval  ;  and  some 
people  are  inclined  to  talk  to-day  as  if  the 
movement  towards  Prevention  of  Blindness 
were  something  rather  new.  The  recent 
death  in  Vienna  at  the  age  of  79,  of 
Professor  Ernst  Fuchs,  the  renowned 
Austrian  ophthalmologist,  should  serve  as  a 
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reminder  of  what  the  campaign  for  the  pre- 
vention of  blindness  owes  to  this  pioneer,  who 
taught  and  practised  for  forty-five  years. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  look  back  a  little 
along  the  road  we  have  travelled  since 
Professor  Fuchs'  early  days,  and  to  see  some- 
thing of  the  part  he  played  and  especially  how 
his  work  influenced  English  reformers.  About 
fifty  years  ago,  an  Englishman,  Dr.  Roth, 
became  the  first  Secretary  of  the  Association 
for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness  in  England, 
and  in  the  records  of  the  Conference  held  in 
York  in  1883,  to  celebrate  the  Jubilee  of  the 
Yorkshire  School,  he  read  an  interesting  paper 
on  the  work  and  aims  of  his  Association.  In 
it  he  mentioned  that  through  an  anonymous 
donor  the  Association  had  agreed  to  offer  a 
prize  of  £80  for  the  best  essay  in  English, 
French,  Italian,  or  German,  on  the  Causes  of 
Blindness  and  the  best  means  of  preventing 
it.  Among  the  competitors  was  Dr.  Fuchs, 
then  Professor  of  Ophthalmology  in  the 
University  of  Liege,  and  when  the  award  was 
made  in  the  following  year  at  the  Fifth 
International  Congress  for  Hygiene,  held  at 
the  Hague,  Dr.  Fuchs  was  announced  as  the 
winner  of  the  prize.    His  essay  was  published 


in    Germany    in    i< 


and    translated    into 


French,  English  and  Italian,  the  English  trans- 
lation being  undertaken  by  Dr.  Dudgeon, 
who  was  himself  an  eminent  opthalmologist. 
It  still  remains  one  of  the  finest  produc- 
tions on  the  subject. 

In  it  Dr.  Fuchs  covered  a  very  wide  field, 
including  chapters  on  hereditary  eye-disease, 
the  eye  diseases  of  children,  myopia  in  child- 
hood, the  importance  of  proper  lighting  and 
suitable  furniture  in  schools,  the  need  of  care- 
ful  medical   supervision   of  the   schoolchild. 

In  1885,  Dr.  Fuchs  was  recalled  to  Vienna 
to  take  over  the  Eye  Clinic  at  the  Vienna 
General  Hospital  ;  it  was  then  an  incon- 
spicuous department,  but  under  his  guidance 
it  gradually  acquired  the  international  repu- 
tation it  bears  to-day.  Writing  of  the  loss 
that  Dr.  Fuchs'  death  entails  an  eminent  eye 
specialist  in  Vienna  writes — "  Dr.  Fuchs' 
treatises  on  the  diseases  of  the  eye  has  become 
the  Bible  of  every  ophthalmologist." 

The  newly  formed  International  Associa- 
tion for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness  which 
was  inaugurated  in  1928  at  the  Hague,  must 
have  given  Professor  Fuchs  great  hopes  for 
the  future,  and  one  is  glad  to  think  that  he 
lived  to  see  the  cause  which  was  so  dear  to 
him  come  thus  into  its  own. 
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BLIND    CITIZENS    OF    THE    WORLD. 

WE  are  particularly  happy  to  be  able  to  publish  in  this  issue  of  The  New  Beacon, 
an  authoritative  account  by  "  Monoc  " — one  of  the  active  movers  in  the 
matter — of  the  progress  made  towards  the  formation  of  an  International 
Council  for  the  Blind. 
The  present  movement  was  set  in  motion  by  the  decision  of  the  pre- 
Congress  at  Vienna  in  1929  to  approach  the  League  of  Nations  with  the 
request  that  the  European  Congress  to  be  held  in  1933  should  be  held  under 
the  auspices  of  the  League.  This  decision  was  wise,  for  even  if  progress  towards  the  realisation 
of  its  ideals  is  slow,  the  League  already  provides  the  only  practicable  framework  for  effective 
international  action.  Moreover,  the  League  had  lately  published  its  "  Report  on  the  Welfare 
of  the  Blind  in  Various  Countries,"  the  first  compendium  of  information  on  the  condition  of  the 
blind  in  the  world  at  large.  For  reasons  which  "  Monoc  "  makes  clear,  the  1933  Conference 
cannot  be  held  under  the  League's  auspices.  But  it  will  be  "  recognised  "  by  the  League,  and 
it  has  in  fact  already  been  mentioned  by  the  Assembly,  at  the  instance  of  Miss  Susan  Lawrence, 
this  year. 

For  the  rapid  progress  made  at  Geneva,  the  Blind  World  is  largely  indebted  to  Lord  Cecil 
and  Sir  George  Buchanan,  and  we  beg  to  offer  thanks  to  them  as  well  as  congratulations  to  Dr. 
Strehl,  Monsieur  Raverat,  Mr.  Mowatt  and  Mr.  Eagar.  The  League  will  henceforward  main- 
tain a  permanent  Bureau  of  Information  on  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind  at  Geneva  and  will  at  intervals 
revise  and  reissue  the  Handbook. 

But  international  action  has  advanced  a  stage  further  than  that  contemplated  at  Vienna. 
The  two  Conference  Committees  now  in  existence  have  obtained  powerful  backing  for  a  perma- 
nent international  organisation,  and  the  Organising  Committee  of  the  forthcoming  World  Con- 
ference have  given  time  for  this  plan  to  be  discussed  in  New  York  next  April  with  a  view  to 
establishing  an  International  Council  with  headquarters  in  Paris. 

Insularity  is  out  of  date.  We  in  Great  Britain  have  something  to  teach  the  world,  and  still 
much  to  learn.  The  whole  object  of  our  work  is  to  enable  the  blind  to  enjoy  the  full  privileges, 
and  to  exercise  the  full  responsibilities,  of  citizenship.  Citizenship  is  no  longer  interpreted  in 
terms  of  a  narrow  nationalism.  Neglect  of  blindness,  and  indifference  towards  the  blind,  in  any 
part  of  the  world,  is  a  challenge  to  the  modern  sense  of  world  citizenship.  Any  lack  of  co- 
ordination by  which  the  blind  of  one  country  are  impoverished  in  comparison  with  their  seeing 
fellows  is  obviously  something  to  be  made  good.  The  proposal  to  establish  an  International 
Council  with  the  object  of  raising  the  status  of  the  blind  throughout  the  world,  of  improving 
their  condition  and  of  raising  the  level  of  work  done  on  their  behalf  demands  our  cordial  support, 
and  with  all  our  heart  we  wish  it  well. 

HELP   THE    SPORTS    CLUB. 

The  organisers  of  the  recently  established  Sports  Club  for  the  Blind  are  to  be  congratulated 
on  the  initial  success  of  their  venture.  They  have  gathered  together  a  very  enthusiastic  band 
of  both  active  and  honorary  members  who  evidently  mean  to  make  the  Club  a  permanent  success. 
Club  colours  have  been  adopted — Oxford  blue  and  cream — and  a  badge  is  being  designed. 

The  number  of  members  is  as  follows  : — 56  Blind,  20  Sighted  and  38  Hon.  Members. 
These  figures  show  that  the  blind  are  eagerly  taking  advantage  of  an  organised  Sports  Movement, 
but  they  also  show  that  considerable  more  sighted  help  is  needed.  Every  one  with  sight  cannot 
fail  to  sympathise  with  this  effort  to  provide  the  blind  with  the  very  great  pleasures  and  physical 
advantages  of  active  engagement  in  sport,  and  those  willing  to  employ  a  little  leisure  time  in 
giving  expression  to  their  sympathy  are  asked  to  communicate  with  the  Hon.  Secretary,  Lt.-Col. 
F.  D.  Henslowe  at  224,  Great  Portland  Street,  W.i.  The  Editor. 
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THE    UNEMPLOYABLE    BLIND— II 


"Idleness  is  costly  without  being  a  luxury. 
dull  work  for  those  who  are." — Horace  Smith. 

IT  is  alarming  to  reflect  that  71  per  cent, 
of  the  blind  of  England  and  Wales  are 
classified    as    unemployable.  We 

imagine  that  this  calculation  has  been 
reached  largely  by  reason  of  the  age 
incidence  and  without  inquiring  too 
closely  into  the  qualifications  and 
attainments  of  the  individuals  concerned. 
Figures  of  this  kind  are  seldom  models  of 
statistical  accuracy,  and  we  are  justified, 
where  important  issues  are  involved,  in  asking 
ourselves  how  far  these  statisticians  may  be 
looked  upon  as  reliable  guides.  Vainly  we 
have  sought  for  a  definition  which  in  any 
sense  has  been  generally  accepted  by  those 
who  are  called  upon  to  decide  what  constitutes 
inability  to  follow  such  employment  as 
ordinarily  falls  within  the  capacity  of  the 
average  blind  person.  Indeed,  the  only 
people  who  possess  knowledge  and  experience 
of  value  are  but  rarely  consulted. 

One  would  like  to  see  workshop  managers 
and  others  possessing  a  knowledge  of 
economic  problems  more  definitely  associated 
with  the  organisations  responsible  for  the 
so-called  unemployable  blind.  Such  execu- 
tive officers  might  not  always  be  in  a  position 
to  call  into  existence  facilities  for  affording 
increased  employment,  but  they  would  hesi- 
tate to  classify  many  persons  as  incapable  of 
work  simply  because,  through  an  obvious 
defect  in  our  social  system,  they  cannot 
immediately  be  absorbed.  It  is  under- 
standable that  county  or  county  borough 
officials  who  have  never  been  intimately 
associated  with  this  work  should  find  it 
easier  and  more  congenial  to  dispose  of  their 
difficulties  by  classifying  newly-discovered 
blind  persons  as  falling  within  the  category  of 
unemployables.  Generally  speaking,  they  are 
unfitted  by  training  and  experience  to  under- 
stand the  psychology  of  the  blind,  and  unless 
they  happen  to  be  quite  exceptional  people 
they  will  take  the  official  view  and  conceive 
their  duties  to  be  those  of  a  public  assistance 
officer,  so  that  apart  from  normal  increases 
in  workshop  employment,  nothing  will  be 
done  to  expand  working  facilities. 

Prior  to  April  1st,  1930,  when  we  possessed 
a  greater  measure  of  central  direction  and 
control,  such  tendencies  as  are  here  indicated 


It  is  hard  work  for  those  who  are  not  used   to  it, 


were  undoubtedly  noted,  and  a  restraining 
and  guiding  hand  was  sufficiently  potent  to 
impede  their  growth.  Government  inspec- 
tion was  something  more  than  a  formality,  as 
many  organisations  realised.  Now,  in  our 
opinion  much  of  that  restraint  will  be  thrown 
off,  and  the  most  salutary  effects  of  guidance 
must  inevitably  disappear. 

Before  we  can  hope  to  secure  anything 
approaching  uniformity  of  treatment  we  must 
definitely  make  up  our  minds  as  to  what 
constitutes  a  practicable  and  workable  defin- 
ition to  which  we  can  subscribe  without 
feeling  a  sense  of  injustice  in  respect  of  those 
non-seeing  people  who,  given  an  opportunity, 
would  be  competent  with  the  best  of  us,  to 
earn  their  daily  bread.  It  is  not  intended  to 
utter  an  unkind  or  unfriendly  criticism  to 
suggest  that  no  such  definition  exists  at  the 
present  time.  Many  and  varied  are  the 
attempts  that  have  been  made  to  find  such  a 
formula,  but  a  lack  of  uniformity  is  as  pro- 
nounced as  are  the  various  methods  of  treat- 
ment, and  this  condition  of  things  is  neither 
good  for  the  community  nor  helpful  to  those 
charged  with  the  duties  of  administration. 

One  has  sometimes  been  induced  to  accept 
these  temporary  definitions  as  a  means  of 
immediate  escape  from  a  pressing  and  difficult 
situation,  but  emergency  regulations  do  not 
make  good  law,  and  the  time  is  overdue  for 
concerted  action  to  be  taken.  The  Union  of 
Associations  for  the  Blind  might  very  properly 
address  themselves  to  this  problem  and  bring 
into  conference  men  and  women  competent 
to  advise  on  a  subject  of  great  importance. 

It  will  be  generally  agreed  that  the  dis- 
ability of  blindness  must  impose  a  heavy 
financial  toll  upon  the  community,  but  there 
would  appear  to  be  no  necessity  to  increase 
unduly  such  a  burden  by  careless  and  indiffer- 
ent classification.  To  look  at  the  subject  from 
this  angle  is  perhaps  to  examine  the  position 
from  the  least  worthy  motives  :  surely  we 
have  a  duty  to  perform  towards  those  whom 
we  are  relegating  to  a  life  of  indolence.  It  is 
a  decision  which  should  never  be  lightly  made, 
for  to  the  sensitive  man  or  woman  its  impli- 
cations must  portend  a  tragedy  of  the  first 
magnitude.  Somewhere  Burke  has  said  : 
"  Labour  is  not  only  requisite  to  preserve  the 
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coarser  organs  in  a  fit  state  for  their  functions, 
but  it  is  equally  necessary  to  those  finer  and 
more  delicate  organs  on  which  and  by  which 
the  imagination  and  perhaps  the  other  mental 
powers  act." 

We  are  constrained  to  think  that  given  the 
correct  mental  attitude  in  a  properly  regulated 
society,  few  people  will  be  found  to  be 
incapable  of  undertaking  some  useful  work 
or  performing  some  essential  function  neces- 
sary to  the  well-being  of  the  community.  Our 
civilisation  has  not  yet  attained  such  an 
altitude,  but  by  the  elimination  of  those 
factors  which  hinder  the  growth  of  true 
citizenship  we  are  making  a  sensible  contri- 
bution towards  the  realisation  of  that  ideal. 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  many  people 
are  to  be  found  who  experience  no  feeling  of 
compunction  when  public  relief  is  provided 
for  them.  For  some  inexplicable  reason  they 
appear  to  imagine  that  they  possess  an  indis- 
putable claim  to  be  so  maintained.  A  certain 
school  of  thought  is  assiduous  in  its  attempts 
to  foist  this  notion  upon  the  public  by  con- 
tending that  the  disability  of  blindness 
entitles  those  so  handicapped  to  be  fully 
maintained  by  the  State.  Real  citizenship 
cannot  be  secured,  however,  unless  the  com- 
ponent parts  of  the  State  make  a  practical 
contribution  towards  its  growth  and  main- 
tenance, and  although  citizens  may  differ  in 
the  degree  of  capacity  which  they  may  bring 
to  the  common  stock,  reasonable  tribute  must 
be  levied  upon  all.  Those  who  desire  to  be 
relieved  of  their  legitimate  obligations  have 
lost  the  sense  of  communal  pride  ;  they  are 
the  degenerates  of  our  social  system,  to  whom 
must  be  administered  the  salutary  influences 
of  wholesome  employment,  the  true  discip- 
linary corrective. 

Those  whom  we  classify  as  unemployable, 
therefore,  should  be  persons  of  whose 
physical  or  mental  unfitness  for  the  perform- 
ance of  useful  labour  we  can  entertain  no 
doubt.  Unless  we  are  prepared  to  see  the 
growth  of  public  expenditure  on  this  service 
outstrip  all  reasonable  bounds,  we  must  be 
far  more  vigilant  in  the  future,  taking  care 
that  economic  earnings  are  not  supplanted  by 
public  relief.  In  the  interests  of  those  who 
desire  to  maintain  both  their  citizenship  and 
their  independence  we  must  see  to  it  that  the 
rent  of  ability  secures  its  just  reward,  so  that 
a  life  of  industry  may  always  be  preferred  to 
a  condition  of  enforced  or  culpable  idleness. 


OBITUARY 

We  deeply  regret  to  report  the  death  of  : — 

H.R.H.  Princess  Royal,  on  January  4th. 
Her  Royal  Highness  was  greatly  interested  in 
the  welfare  of  the  blind,  and  was  Patron  of  the 
Greater  London  Fund  for  the  Blind. 

William  Watson,  aged  38.  Mr.  Watson 
was  educated  at  the  Craigmillar  School  for  the 
Blind,  Edinburgh.  He  was  awarded  the 
A.R.C.O.  degree  at  the  early  age  of  21 ,  and  in 
1 92 1  became  organist  at  the  North  Church  of 
St.  Nicholas,  Aberdeen.  He  composed 
several  anthems. 

Mrs.  Annie  Smith,  aged  76.  Mrs.  Smith 
was  interested  in  many  charitable  institutions 
in  the  Wolverhampton  district,  and  served  on 
the  General  Committee  of  the  Wolverhamp- 
ton and  Dudley  Institution  for  the  Blind. 

Mrs.  West  Russell,  who  took  an  active 
interest  in  the  public  work  of  Marylebone  for 
many  years,  and  was  Chairman  of  the  Barclay 
Workshops  for  the  Blind.  "  Whatever  she 
did  was  well  done,"  says  The  Tunes,  "  there 
were  efficiency, happiness  and  fun, which  made 
her  friendship  so  valued,  while  she  was  a 
standard  example  to  all  in  her  devotion  to 
home  life." 

Joseph  H.  Lee,  on  December  24th.  Mr. 
Lee  was  formerly  Secretary  of  the  Newcastle 
Branch  of  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind 
and  later,  Supervisor  of  Branches,  from  which 
position  he  retired  a  year  or  two  ago.  His 
death  is  deeply  regretted  by  his  former 
colleagues  at  the  National  Institute,  who 
retain  an  affectionate  memory  of  his  geniality, 
good  nature,  and  devotion  to  the  cause  of 
the  blind. 

Charles  Gardner,  of  58,  Melbourne 
Street,  Worcester.  Mr.  Gardner  was  one  of 
Worcester's  well-known  characters.  For 
many  years  he  did  his  round  of  a  large  area  of 
the  city  as  a  vendor  of  the  local  evening 
papers,  and  was  familiarly  known  to  young 
and  old  as  "  Blind  Charlie." 

The  Rev.  Arthur  Percy  Dodd,  vicar  of 
Butlers  Marston,  near  Kineton.  He  was 
keenly  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  sight- 
less, and  was  a  member  of  the  Committee  of 
the  Warwickshire  Association  for  the  Blind. 
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JOURNALISM   AS    A    PROFESSION    FOR 
THE    BLIND— II. 

By  CAPT.  J.  H.  W.  PORTER,  M.J.I. ,  F.R.E.S. 
(All  rights  reserved.) 


1<\ST  month  I  had  the  honour  of  an 
invitation  to  contribute  an 
article  to  this  journal  under 
the  above  heading  and  I 
gather  that  it  has  aroused 
■  considerable  interest.  One 
m  gentleman  has  reminded  me 
that  in  reference  to  the  case  I  quoted  of  a 
successful  blind  journalist,  "  one  swallow  does 
not  make  a  summer."  This  is  perfectly  true 
but  there  are  other  instances  of  blind  men 
having  become  successful  journalists  and 
there  are  doubtless  many  instances  of  which 
I  am  unaware.  There  are  also  many  instances 
of  men  who  have  continued  to  follow  their 
profession,  even  to  the  point  when  their 
vision  has  become  almost,  if  not  entirely, 
negative.  For  years  the  late  Sir  Arthur 
Pearson  was  slowly  going  blind,  but  he  con- 
tinued his  journalistic  work  after  he  had 
become  entirely  so. 

There  was  recently  quoted  in  the  News- 
paper World,  the  case  of  a  living  journalist, 
who  still  carries  on  to  some  extent,  but  he, 
like  many  other  blind  professional  people  has 
not  only  to  fight  blindness  but  also  prejudice. 
It  is  very  extraordinary  that  although  there 
are  many  folk  who  will  readily  admit  that 
blind  people  are  clever,  they  are  the  very  last 
persons  in  the  world  who  would  trust  a  blind 
person  with  a  commission,  much  less  give 
them  a  permanent  engagement.  It  may  be 
that  the  disinclination  arises  from  nervousness 
as  to  their  liability  in  case  of  the  blind  person 
meeting  with  an  accident  while  following  his 
or  her  employment,  but  there  are  ways  and 
means  of  getting  over  this  difficulty.  So  long 
as  prejudice  exists,  the  professional  blind 
person  will  always  have  great  difficulty  in 
obtaining  employment.  It  is  generally  con- 
ceded that  if  a  blind  person  is  to  be  assured 
normal  happiness  that  person,  if  he  or  she  is 
in  normal  health,  must  be  given  regular 
occupation.  Their  brain  or  their  fingers  or 
both  must  be  kept  active.  The  Blind  Insti- 
tution must  do,  and  usually  does,  all  it  can 
to  place  blind  people  in  lucrative  employ- 
ment, but  so  long  as  prejudice,  born  of 
ignorance  of  the  blind  person  exists,  there 
will  always  be  a  large  number  of  professional 


men  and  women  who  are  unhappy  in  conse- 
quence of  inactivity. 

There  are  many  sighted  people  who  believe, 
even  if  they  would  not  openly  admit  it,  that 
the  mentality  of  blind  people  is  inferior  to 
that  of  the  sighted.  This  is  sheer  nonsense 
for  as  a  matter  of  fact  many  blind  people 
possess  far  more  brilliant  intellect  than 
sighted  persons  who  have  had  better  oppor- 
tunities in  life  and  have  utterly  failed  to 
appreciate  the  opportunity  when  it  presented 
itself.  This  is  what  the  Newspaper  World 
said  of  the  blind  journalist  of  whom  the 
Editor  wrote,  after  introducing  him  to  his 
readers  as  a  blinded  ex-service  man  whom  he 
discovered  delivering  a  lecture  in  a  Surrey 
village.  "  The  most  contagiously  cheery 
person  was  the  lecturer  himself,  and  the  one 
thing  that  he  seemed  anxious  not  to  throw 
into  any  sort  of  relief  was  his  disability."  He 
did  not  ask  for  sympathy.  On  the  contrary 
he  appealed  to  the  public  to  help  blinded 
people  to  help  themselves.  They  must  work 
in  order  to  be  happy.  The  article  continues  : 
"  Discovering  that  there  was  here  a  journalist 
as  well  as  an  ex-service  man,  the  writer  had 
a  conversation  with  him  at  the  close  of  his 
address  and  found  that  his  keenness  for  news- 
paper work  is  undiminished  by  what  he  has 
gone  through.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
Institute  of  Journalists  and  he  would  be  glad 
to  be  doing  more  work  than  his  present 
restricted  Editorship  and  his  occasional  lec- 
tures on  various  subjects  involve.  That  he 
has  matured  journalistic  qualifications  and 
the  topical  instinct  well  developed  his  ready 
handling  of  the  Empire  topic  amply  demon- 
strated. But  how  can  a  blind  journalist  read 
or  write  and  so  acquire  and  maintain  the  full 
and  accurate  mind  that  successful  exercise  of 
the  craft  demands  ?  The  question  was  put 
and  the  answer  was  simple  : — '  I  have  a  most 
capable  secretary  who  has  for  eleven  years 
given  me  the  use  of  her  eyes.  She  is  also 
expert  as  a  journalistic  amanuensis  and  is 
excellent  with  proofs.'  Perhaps  some  editor 
contemplating  a  new  feature  or  requiring 
other  specific  literary  assistance  might  care  to 
test  to  how  great  or  to  how  small  an  extent  the 
'  victory    over    blindness  '    is    possible    to — 
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amongst  others — a  journalist."  For  the  past 
nine  years  this  man  has  edited,  made  up  and 
actually  seen  to  press  a  monthly  semi- 
Service  Journal. 

Here  is  a  direct  challenge  from  the  News- 
paper World  to  Newspaper  Proprietors  of 
Great  Britain.  What  an  opportunity  for  such 
enterprising  journals  as  The  Daily  Mail,  The 
Daily  Express  or  The  Daily  Herald  !  If  this 
article  be  read  by  a  Newspaper  Proprietor 
who  will  have  courage  enough  to  test  the 
ability  of  any  blind  journalist  or  blind  literary 
contributor  he  will  set  a  lead  which  will  be  of 
inestimable  value  to  thousands  of  young 
people  who  are  bereft  of  vision.  Journalism 
has  a  fascination  of  its  own  and  offers  vast 
fields  for  thought,  thus  providing  the  food 
for  that  mental  activity  which  means  happi- 
ness. It  is  obviously  useless  to  advocate 
journalism  as  a  profession  for  the  blind  unless 
we  can  create  a  demand  for  the  services  of 
men  and  women  of  sound  education  who  are 
anxious  to  enter  the  profession.  The  Press 
itself  can  create  that  demand  and  they  can 
help  to  break  down  prejudice  against  blind 
persons  generally,  which  I  say  emphatically 
does  exist,  and,  I  reiterate,  this  prejudice  is 
born  of  doubt.  Workers  in  the  cause  of  blind 
people  are  naturally  and  properly  more  con- 
cerned with  the  young  than  with  the  aged 
blind  and  it  is  the  young  people  for  whom  I 
am  holding  a  brief.  Let  us  banish  prejudice 
and  make  a  bold  decision  to  give  them  an 
opportunity.  They  are  not  blind  mentally. 
They  simply  can't  see  physically  but,  thank 
God,  they  can  observe. 

I  would  like  to  see  a  blind  journalist  or 
literary  contributor  on  the  staff  of  every 
British  Newspaper  which  claims  any  preten- 
tion to  greatness  or  importance,  and  special 
work  and  plenty  of  it  could  be  readily  found 
for  this  blind  journalist.  Given  a  fair  Trade 
Union  rate  of  wage  they,  by  some  personal 
sacrifice,  and  the  help  of  their  friends,  would 
provide  their  own  escort-amanuensis  and 
with  the  help  of  the  typewriter  and  a  Braille 
outfit  for  taking  notes,  they  would  be  happy 
indeed  and  free  from  the  anxiety  of  impending 
want. 

The  success  or  failure  of  a  young  person 
depends  to  a  very  great  extent  upon  training 
and  environment,  and  this  is  particularly  so 
in  the  case  of  a  blind  young  person.  They 
must  be  taught  deportment,  to  carry  them- 
selves naturally  and  not  to  walk  with  their 
head  tilted  back,  or  to  walk  with  a  slouching 


droop.  They  must  cultivate  cheerfulness  of 
manner  and  tone  of  voice  and  must  be  taught 
to  look  directly  into  the  face  of  the  person  to 
whom  they  are  talking.  This  can  be  done  if 
the  right  influence  is  brought  to  bear  upon 
them.  In  short,  they  must  try  to  look  and  act 
always  like  a  normal  individual. 

Temperament,  too,  must  be  disciplined. 
Petulance  and  irritability  must  be  rigidly 
controlled  and  the  mournful  note  of  pessimsm 
entirely  banished  They  should  be  taught  to 
look  on  the  bright  side  of  life  and  to  seek  for 
the  humorous  rather  than  the  dismal.  There 
is  any  amount  of  fun  in  life  and  if  blind  and 
sighted  alike  were  occupying  an  absolutely 
dark  room,  I  am  of  opinion  that  being 
possessed  of  the  inclination  to  be  bright,  the 
blind  members  of  the  company  would  be  the 
more  cheerful  of  those  present.  This  advice 
should  be  carefully  studied  by  the  young 
aspirant  to  a  journalistic  career,  for  if  he  goes 
to  interview  a  Newspaper  Proprietor  in  a 
dismal  November  frame  of  mind  he  will  not 
make  so  good  an  impression  as  if  he  cultivated 
the  Spring-like  brightness  of  May.  Shyness, 
embarrassment  and  hesitancy  must  not  be 
allowed  to  creep  in  and  if  they  threaten  an 
attack,  they  must  be  ruthlessly  chased  away. 
There  is  always  danger  of  young  people  who 
are  blind  being  exploited.  There  is  ever  a 
latent  tendency  to  exploit  all  blind  people. 
This  our  sighted  friends  will  say  is  untrue, 
but  perhaps  if  the  Editor  gives  me  the 
opportunity  I  shall  have  something  to  say  on 
this  subject  in  a  later  issue  and  my  con- 
clusions will  be  based  on  fourteen  years' 
public  experience.  And  here  I  would  advise 
every  qualified  blind  person  who  has  not 
already  done  so,  to  join  the  National  Union 
of  the  Professional  and  Industrial  Blind. 

Last  month  I  made  a  special  point  of 
reference  to  Professional  Journalism.  Now 
let  me  say  a  word  about  Literary  occupation. 
There  are  many  large  firms  which  periodically 
issue  brochures  and  pamphlets  of  their 
business  or  business  wares.  There  are  many 
newspapers  all  over  the  country  which  run 
special  columns.  Most  of  us  know  a  little 
more  about  one  subject  than  we  do  about 
others.  Obviously,  then,  this  is  the  subject  to 
choose.  Seek  all  the  information  you  can  on 
it.  Ask  your  sighted  friends  to  clip  from  the 
newspapers  and  periodicals  they  come  across, 
anything  bearing  upon  your  pet  theme — but 
I  do  not  advise  Party  Politics.  It  is  a  rocky 
road   on   which   angels   may   come   to   grief. 
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There  is  music,  the  reviewing  of  books,  a 
London  Letter  on  general  topics  for  a 
Country  or  Overseas  Journal,  agriculture, 
poultry  keeping,  dogs,  needlework,  domestic 
matters,  cooking,  home  management  and  a 
dozen  other  equally  interesting  subjects  for 
either  male  or  female  aspirants.  It  may  be 
possible  to  make  a  contract  with  a  Newspaper 
Proprietor,  to  supply  him  with  a  column  per 
week,  and  to  the  beginner  who  can  pocket  a 
couple  of  guineas  regularly  in  this  way,  there 
will  be  given  the  vim  and  the  urge  to  push  on 
to  better  things.  Once  the  writer  begins  to 
make  a  name  as  such,  he  or  she  will  find 
invitations  to  contribute  articles  coming  in 
pretty  regularly  all  the  year  round. 

I  shall  be  glad  at  any  time  to  answer  any 
questions  which  may  be  addressed  to  me  on 
the  subject  of  Journalism  or  Literary  work 
for  the  blind,  through  the  Editor  of  The  New 
Beacon. 

CORRESPONDENCE 

To  the  Editor. 

The  Blind  and  Journalism.  / 

Sir, — I  have  read  with  very  great  interest,  / 
in  the  December  number  of  The  New 
Beacon,  Capt.  Porter's  article  dealing  with 
"  Journalism  as  a  Profession  for  the  Blind." 
For  many  years  I  have  held  strongly  to  the 
opinion  that  quite  a  number  of  blind  people 
could  be  usefully  occupied  in  journalism, 
having  proved  the  possibility  myself. 

Living  in  a  small  country  town  in  which 
nobody  appeared  to  have  thought  it  worth 
while  to  concentrate  in  journalism,  I  have 
during  the  past  nineteen  years  built  up  quite 
a  little  business  as  a  free-lance  journalist.  I 
correspond  regularly  with  certain  county 
papers  in  Lincolnshire,  both  weeklies  and 
evening  dailies,  as  well  as  other  more  widely 
circulating  provincial  dailies,  such  as  the 
Sheffield  Daily  Telegraph,  etc.  I  am  also 
connected  with  certain  London  dailies,  to 
which  I  dispense  news  of  more  than  ordinary 
interest. 

My  methods  of  collecting  news  appear  to 
be  much  like  those  described  by  Capt.  Porter. 
Occasionally  I  have  to  ask  questions  of  a 
sighted  colleague,  but  I  find  that  I  can  be 
equally  helpful  to  other  journalists  with  my 
acquired  local  knowledge  of  people  and  things. 

It  may  interest  your  readers  to  learn  that 
on  February  4th  I  have  undertaken  to  lecture 
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at  12,  Buckingham  Street,  Strand,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Blind  Social  Aid  Society, 
when,  under  the  heading  of  "  Pleasure  and 
Profit  in  Journalism,"  I  am  hoping  to  create 
some  more  interest  in  the  development  of 
journalism  as  a  profession  for  the  blind. 

Yours,  etc., 
Alford,  Lines.  Patrick  T.  Keily. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — I  have  read  with  interest  the  article 
on  "  Journalism  as  a  Profession  for  the 
Blind  "  and  thought  it  might  be  interesting 
to  the  writer  to  know  that  there  is  a  registered 
blind  person  earning  a  living  in  South  Wales 
as  a  Reporter.  He  has  a  fair  amount  of  sight, 
but  is  registered  and  was  trained  at  Birming- 
ham Institution  years  ago.  He  makes  a 
living  which  keeps  him  independent  of 
financial  assistance. 

Yours,  etc., 

Ethel  Rawden, 

Organising  Secretary, 
South  Wales  and  Monnouthshire  Counties' 
Association  for  the  Blind. 

To  the  Editor. 

Blind  Pedestrians  and  Traffic. 

Sir, — I  have  read  with  great  interest  the 
article  on  the  above  subject  which  appeared 
in  the  last  issue  of  The  New  Beacon,  and  in 
connection  with  same  I  wish  to  submit  the 
following  points. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  your  readers  to 
know  that  a  "  Safety  First  "  Group  for  the 
Blind  was  inaugurated  on  the  21st  October 
last  in  connection  with  the  Manchester 
Branch  of  the  National  League  of  the  Blind. 
As  the  name  of  the  Group  implies,  our  objects 
are  to  educate  blind  persons  in  "  Safety 
First  "  principles,  stressing  those  which 
particularly  affect  themselves  especially  when 
out  in  the  streets.  The  White  Stick  for  men, 
and  the  White  Covered  Umbrella  for  women, 
were  introduced  and  now  many  sightless 
people  in  Manchester  and  elsewhere  are 
benefiting  by  the  use  of  these  "  Signs." 

Blind  Agencies,  the  Corporation  Welfare 
of  the  Blind  Committees  of  both  Manchester 
and  Salford,  and  the  Police  Authorities  of  the 
two  Cities,  are  giving  this  movement  their 
wholehearted  support  and  several  reports 
from  one  or  other  of  the  above  sources  have 
appeared  in  the  Press  informing  the  general 
public  of  the  adoption  of  the  suggestions  put 
forward. 
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Here  in  Manchester  it  has  been  found  that 
some  of  the  blind  people  themselves  are 
prejudiced  against  the  distinguishing  mark. 
In  most  cases,  they  are  those  who  lost  the 
sight  early  in  life  and  have  got  used  to  their 
blindness,  but  the  White  "  Signs  "  have  come 
as  a  boon  to  the  older  people  who  have  been 
deprived  of  sight  in  middle  age.  The  fully 
sighted  persons  with  whom  I  have  come  into 
contact  fully  support  the  idea,  which  is  also 
very  much  appreciated  by  motorists  and  other 
road  users. 

Yours,  etc., 

Ben  Grant, 

Manchester. 
To  the  Editor. 

Suggestion  of  a  "  Constant  Reader." 

Sir, — On  reading  my  files  of  The  New 
Beacon  I  have  been  rather  struck  by  the  fact 
that  there  has  been  no  further  defence  of  the 
Unification  Scheme  of  Collections  and  pre- 
sume that  the  last  word  has  been  spoken  on 
this  important  subject,  more  especially  as  its 


champions  have  brought  forward  evidence  to 
prove  their  contention  which  ranges  from  a 
message  from  a  grave  in  our  National  Valhalla 
to  my  friend  Mr.  Preece's  suggestions  of  the 
opinions  of  a  sage  who  is  yet  unborn. 

I  can,  I  think,  claim  with  more  than 
ordinary  truth  that  I  am  a  "  Constant 
Reader  "  of  your  excellent  periodical,  and  in 
view  of  the  World  Conference  on  the  Blind 
to  be  held  in  New  York  in  the  Spring,  would 
you  allow  me  to  suggest  that  many  valuable 
articles  could  be  written  by  your  correspon- 
dents on  subjects  concerning  not  so  much 
what  has  been  done  since  the  16th  August, 
1920,  as  what  has  been  left  undone  since  the 
night  before. 

If  you  could  see  your  way  to  do  this,  you 
would  be  conferring  a  great  benefit  on  the 
few  of  your  readers  who  feel  they  are  rather 
blindly  struggling  their  way  to  obtain  the 
results  which  are  so  very  near  to  their  hearts. 
Yours,  etc., 

G.  Pollard. 


THE    STATE    AND    CHARITABLE 
ENDOWMENTS. 


By  BEN  PURSE. 
IV 


IT  has  already  been  made  apparent  from 
our  cursory  examination  of  the  effec- 
tiveness or  otherwise  of  endowed 
charities  that  "  when  the  people  are 
considered  as  cyphers,  they  act  as 
cyphers  ;  they  appear  to  feel  but  little 
concern  for  the  welfare  of  the  society, 
and  have  not  displayed  the  same  zealous 
activity  and  lively  interest  as  when  everything 
depended  on  themselves."  No  one  who 
possesses  an  intimate  knowledge  of  modern 
social  and  industrial  conditions  can  be 
oblivious  of  this  fact.  One  need  not  be 
steeped  in  individualism  to  recognise  the 
gravity  of  a  situation  under  which  the  State 
and  the  local  authorities  presume  so  to 
regulate  life  and  conduct  as  to  leave  little 
scope  for  the  exercise  of  capacity.  It  is  more 
than  probable  that  the  extreme  attitude 
adopted  by  individualists  of  the  last  century 
has  tended  to  produce  those  violent  reactions 
of  which  much  of  our  ill-considered  social 
legislation  is  the  result. 

A  White    Paper  just  issued  discloses  the 


astounding  fact  that  we  are  expending  over 
390  millions  a  year  on  the  various  social 
services,  and  that  at  a  time  when  the  indus- 
tries of  the  country  are  in  a  critical  and 
lamentable  condition.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered, too,  that  this  expenditure  is  not  being 
incurred  because  a  state  of  emergency  exists  : 
rather  have  we  come  to  look  upon  these 
prodigious  figures  as  representing  a  financial 
condition  which  we  must  be  prepared  not 
merely  to  accept  to-day,  but  one  whose 
growth  is  inevitable  and  irrevocable. 

It  is  not  astonishing,  therefore,  that 
sociologists,  writing  on  educational  endow- 
ments towards  the  end  of  the  last  century, 
should  feel  grave  concern  as  to  their  true 
ethical  value.  We  may  hesitate  to  accept  the 
unrestrained  conclusions  of  Turgot,  but  we 
cannot  resist  the  conviction  that  the  abuses 
he  described  tended  largely  to  neutralise  most 
of  the  good  qualities  that  ought  to  have 
emanated  from  such  foundations. 

Speaking  of  endowed  primary  schools,  a 
Commission  of  i860  reported  :  "  Our  general 
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evidence  as  to  the  present  state  of  these  en- 
dowments and  their  present  influence  on 
education,  we  find  almost  without  exception 
unfavourable,  and  decidedly  pointing  to  the 
necessity  of  remedial  measures."  That 
evidence  included  testimony  from  the  then 
Dean  of  Carlisle  that  "  endowments  in  con- 
nection with  the  schools  of  the  working 
classes  are  generally  speaking  unmitigated 
evils.  In  most  cases  the  evils  of  endowments 
are  so  great  that  parishes  would  be  far  better 
without  any  such  schools  at  all."  The 
Assistant  Commissioner  for  a  London  district 
reported  :  "  I  have  found  a  general  dullness 
and  want  of  life  to  be  the  common  character- 
istics of  endowed  primary  schools."  Further, 
an  inspector  of  charities  reported  that  unen- 
dowed schools  were  better  administered  than 
others.  He  contended  that  the  interest  of  the 
masters  was  too  often  more  thought  of  than 
that  of  the  scholars.  Confirmation  of  this 
point  of  view  is  found  in  a  statement  made  by 
Bishop  Villiers,  who  said  :  "  I  believe  I  state 
a  fact  which  admits  of  no  controversy,  that, 
as  a  whole,  schools  with  small  endowments 
are  worse  than  any  others." 

Endowed  secondary  schools  came  under 
the  same  strictures  during  the  middle  of  the 
last  century.  The  Schools  Inquiry  Com- 
mission of  1868  reported  :  "  It  is  clear,  from 
the  information  which  we  have  ourselves 
received,  that  there  are  few  endowments 
applicable  to  secondary  education  which  are 
put  to  the  best  use,  and  very  many  which  are 
working  to  little  or  to  bad  use.  .  .  .  We  have 
pointed  out  many  important  endowments 
where  very  large  funds  are  producing  at 
present  little  or  even  no  result."  Illustrations 
are  given  in  their  report,  from  which  the 
following  are  taken  :  Thames  Grammar 
School  had  two  masters  and  one  boy,  whilst 
those  at  Sutton  Coldfield  (endowed  with  £467 
a  year),  and  Little  Walsingham  (£1 10  a  year), 
were  sometimes  without  any  boys  at  all.  It 
is  suggested  that  at  Bath  an  income  of  £461 
a  year  "  appears  to  hinder  rather  than  pro- 
mote the  education  of  the  citizens,  and  does 
nothing  for  the  neighbourhood."  Gloucester- 
shire had  seventeen  foundations,  and  none  of 
these  are  reported  to  have  been  at  all  efficient. 
Again  :  "  It  is  difficult  to  understand  that 
Masham  School  serves  any  useful  purpose." 
"  A  school  of  this  kind  (Easingwold)  does 
great  harm  to  the  community."  "  This  school 
(Bridlington)  in  its  present  state  hinders  rather 
than  promotes  the  civilisation  of  the  place." 
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One  might  continue  almost  indefinitely  to 
quote  these  examples,  but  sufficient  has  been 
said  to  show  the  disastrous  effects  produced 
by  ill-considered  and  badly-administered 
Trust  Funds. 

By  way  of  contrast,  the  Report  quoted 
above  says  :  "  Much  of  the  vitality  of 
Doncaster  School  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  it 
possesses  none  of  the  wealth  which  in  so  many 
instances  proves  to  be  an  encouragement  to 
indolence.  .  .  .  Liverpool  is  remarkable  alike 
for  its  entire  absence  of  ancient  endowments 
for  secondary  education,  and  for  the  efforts  of 
its  inhabitants  to  provide  such  education." 

The  Scotch  Education  Commissioners  re- 
ported that  "  the  most  notable  feature  of  the 
(Scotch)  schools  is  the  want  of  endowments," 
yet  "  the  Burgh  and  other  secondary  schools 
of  Scotland  are  in  a  satisfactory  condition  and 
superior  to  the  majority  of  the  English 
grammar  schools.  ...  In  Scotland  this  class 
of  school  is  scarcely  endowed  at  all.  In 
England  the  cost  is  borne  by  the  endowment. 
The  endowments  of  the  Scotch  secondary 
schools  seemed  only  to  constitute  about  one- 
seventeenth  of  their  incomes. 

Turning  to  ecclesiastical  endowments,  it 
would  appear  that  in  many  instances  the  sense 
of  religious  obligation  has  not  provided  an 
influence  capable  of  counteracting  the  evils 
to  which  reference  has  already  been  made. 
In  fact,  one  school  of  politicians  has  suggested 
the  endowment  of  the  Christian  Church  as 
the  surest  means  of  benumbing  her.  Where, 
however,  the  close  connection  of  State  and 
Church  by  a  national  establishment  of 
religion  has  secured  to  the  former  a  continu- 
ous right  of  control  over  the  endowments  of 
the  Church,  it  is  possible  to  retain  the  valuable 
aid  of  these  endowments,  and  yet  counteract 
their  evil  tendencies.  The  parliamentary 
readjustment  of  the  revenues  of  the  estab- 
lished Church  laid  the  basis  for  the  spiritual 
awakening  towards  the  end  of  the  last  century. 
In  unestablished  churches,  where  no  such 
control  exists,  the  fatal  influence  of  endow- 
ments is  unchecked,  and  frequently  results  in 
sapping  the  life  of  a  church  if  it  be  weak,  or 
if  it  be  strong,  in  increasing  its  power  until  it 
becomes  a  source  of  danger  to  the  State  itself. 

Turgot's  arguments  lead  us  irresistibly  to 
the  conclusion  that  we  must  not  permit  en- 
dowments to  be  created  indiscriminately  ; 
that  we  must  never  fail  to  surround  them 
with    the   spur   and    bridle   of   authoritative 
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supervision  ;  and  that  we  must  provide  for 
their  periodical  readjustment.  As  Mr.  Court- 
ney Kenny  observes  :  "  Beyond  these  con- 
clusions Turgot's  arguments  cannot  logically 
be  pressed.  They  afford  no  warrant  for  his 
inference  that  all  endowments  must  be 
prohibited."  That  endowments  are  apt  to 
be  abused  is  readily  conceded  :  but  such 
abuse  affords  no  justification  whatever  for  the 
total  abolition  or  destruction  of  machinery 
which  can  so  be  re-modelled  as  to  be  capable 
of  conferring  incalculable  benefits  upon 
humanity.  "  To  abolish  Foundations,  in- 
stead of  taking  the  trouble  to  control  them  is 
like  breaking  a  watch-spring  for  fear  it  should 
run  down.  It  is  the  same  wasteful  policy  that 
hanged  criminals  when  it  might  have  re- 
formed them.  If  all  endowments  have  had 
defects,  so  have  all  other  human  institutions  ; 
and  it  is  from  the  nettle  Mistake  that  we  pluck 
the  flower  Experience."  Burke,  in  his 
"  Reflections,"  emphasises  these  contentions 
with  wonderful  clarity  and  incisiveness  when 
he  says  :  "  There  is  something  else  than  the 
mere  alternative  of  absolute  destruction  or 
unreformed  existence.  ...  A  disposition  to 
preserve  and  an  ability  to  improve,  taken 
together,  would  be  my  standard  of  a  states- 
man. He  does  not  deserve  to  rank  high, 
or  even  to  be  mentioned  in  the  order  of  great 
statesmen,  who  having  obtained  the  command 
and  direction  of  such  power  as  existed  in  the 
wealth,  the  discipline,  and  the  habits  of  such 
corporations  as  those  which  you  have  de- 
stroyed, cannot  find  any  way  of  converting  it 
to  the  great  and  lasting  benefit  of  his  country. 
On  the  view  of  this  subject  a  thousand  uses 
suggest  themselves  to  a  contriving  mind." 

As  we  write,  we  have  before  us  a  circular 
issued  under  the  authority  of  an  organisation 
which  exists  ostensibly  to  promote  the  social 
and  industrial  well-being  of  the  blind.  The 
document  advises  the  public  to  withhold 
their  contributions  for  the  sustenance  of  the 
very  work  which  is  said  to  be  so  essential  and 
which  can  only  be  made  effective  by  the  co- 
operation and  goodwill  of  the  community. 
Here  is  a  piquant  illustration  of  the  muddle- 
headedness  which  characterises  certain  schools 
of  thought.  It  is  held  apparently  that  by 
causing  supplies  to  cease,  it  is  possible  to  feed 
the  hungry  and  clothe  the  naked,  such  an 
assumption  being  based  upon  the  premise 
that  if  voluntary  effort  ceased,  the  State  and 
local  authorities  would  be  compelled  to 
provide    all    necessary    requirements.      Ex- 


perience has  shown,  however,  that  well- 
directed  philanthropic  effort  is  doing  more  to 
inculate  the  high  qualities  of  citizenship  than 
any  of  the  hastily  improvised  State  expedients 
which  have  been  imposed  upon  us  since  the 
beginning  of  this  century. 

If  it  is  held  that  certain  charities  are  badly 
administered,  then  surely  the  proper  course 
of  procedure  to  adopt  is  to  prepare  a  reasoned 
case,  supported  by  every  jot  and  tittle  of 
available  evidence,  and  to  demand  an  inquiry 
into  such  an  administration.  Generally 
speaking,  the  machinery  for  such  procedure 
exists,  and  if  a  prima  facie  case  for  such  an 
investigation  can  be  established,  all  other 
obstacles  can  be  overcome.  The  truth  is, 
however,  that  a  great  deal  of  nonsense  is 
talked  by  irresponsible  people,  who  make  a 
mountain  out  of  a  molehill.  Some  trifling 
grievance  exists,  and  it  is  multiplied  out  of  all 
recognition  to  its  true  proportions.  Sensa- 
tional news  paragraphs  appear,  and  the  public 
are  invited  to  believe  that  handicapped  people 
are  being  shamefully  exploited  by  those  who 
are  entrusted  with  administrative  duties. 

No  one  can  doubt  the  existence  of  abuses, 
but  it  is  not  in  any  sense  true  to-day  to 
suggest  that  they  are  widespread.  Just  as  one 
swallow  may  not  make  a  summer,  so  in  like 
manner  is  it  a  malicious  untruth  to  contend 
that  charity  administration  in  this  country 
teems  with  abuses. 

During  the  past  decade  innumerable  efforts 
have  been  made  by  social  workers  to  cleanse 
the  administrations  of  the  taint  which  previous 
neglect  had  imposed  upon  them.  These 
efforts  have  been  more  than  successful  ;  they 
represent  a  complete  conquest.  The  fact  that 
occasionally  some  distasteful  episode  arises  to 
attract  our  attention  is  in  itself  significant,  for 
it  clearly  proves  that  the  rarity  of  such 
incidents  is  a  vindication  of  the  general 
integrity  of  official  life  and  conduct  in  this 
country. 

As  we  have  previously  indicated,  certain 
reforms  are  still  desirable,  and  as  these  articles 
proceed  we  hope  to  be  able  to  direct  attention 
to  the  most  urgent  of  such  changes  in  law  and 
practice.  In  the  meantime,  those  who 
imagine  that  charity  administration  in  this 
country  is  a  lurking-place  in  which  exist  all 
manner  of  incalculable  abuses  will  surely  find 
disillusionment  should  they  undertake  to 
conduct  an  inquiry,  even  along  the  most 
modest  lines. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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UNION    OF    COUNTIES    ASSOCIATIONS 
FOR    THE    BLIND. 


A 


Report  of  General  Meeting. 


Mr.  P.  M. 


GENERAL  Meeting  of  the 
Council  of  the  Union  of 
Counties  Associations  for 
the  Blind  was  held  at  Cloth- 
workers'  Hall,  Mincing  Lane, 
E.C.3,  on  20th  November, 
under  the  Chairmanship  of 
Evans,  M.A.,  LL.D. 


The  question  of  representation  at  the 
International  Conference  to  be  held  in 
America  in  April  was  discussed  and  Miss 
Merivale,  Chairman  of  the  Midland  Counties 
Association,  was  nominated  one  of  the 
delegates. 

A  report  was  received  from  the  represent- 
atives of  the  Union  on  the  Committee  of  the 
British  "  Wireless  for  the  Blind  "  Fund,  in 
which  it  was  stated  that  6,ooo  crystal  sets  had 
been  distributed  and  that  the  distribution  of 
valve  sets  had  now  begun. 

A  short  report  on  the  Association  of  Work- 
shops for  the  Blind  was  made  by  Dr.  J.  M. 
Ritchie,  in  which  he  referred  to  the  institution 
of  a  Central  Marketing  Board,  and  to  a 
programme  of  work  shortly  to  be  prepared 
by  the  Executive  Committee. 

On  the  23rd  October  the  Union  reached 
the  21st  anniversary  of  its  foundation  (a 
short  memorandum  on  its  history  from  the 
beginning  appears  in  the  Annual  Report  for 
the  year  1929-30).  The  Chairman,  during 
the  course  of  a  short  address,  said  he  was  sure 
that  the  Council  would  wish  to  mark  the 
occasion  by  tendering  its  grateful  thanks  to 
the  founder  of  the  Union,  Henry  John  Wilson, 
and  to  everyone  who  had  helped  in  the  work 
on  behalf  of  the  blind.  Mr.  Wilson,  although 
unable  any  longer  to  take  an  active  part  in  the 
affairs  of  the  Union,  still  took  the  greatest 
interest  in  its  work.  Any  successful  work  in 
the  past  could  be  attributed  to  co-operation, 
co-ordination  of  effort  and  the  consequent 
heightening  of  efficiency.  He  referred  to  the 
success  obtained  by  the  compulsory  notifi- 
cation of  Ophthalmia  Neonatorum  in  191^, 
the  setting  up  of  Home  Workers'  Schemes 
and  After-Care  Work,  the  last  named  being  of 
special  importance  as  it  affected  the  greater 
number     of    the     blind     population.       The 
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Departmental  Committee  which  reported  in 
1917  attached  so  much  importance  to  the 
work  of  the  English  Unions  that  it  pressed  for 
their  completion,  and  in  1919  the  Ministry  of 
Health  made  a  special  grant  to  assist  in  the 
development  of  the  work  they  had  begun. 
Since  the  passing  of  the  Local  Government 
Act  the  position  had  been  considerably 
changed  and  still  closer  co-operation  was 
needed  between  Local  Authorities  and  Volun- 
tary Societies  ;  it  was  for  the  latter  to  consider 
how  they  could  best  fulfil  their  obligations  to 
the  blind.  Unity  of  aim  must  be  the  keynote 
of  the  work  and  this  assumes  a  spirit  willing 
to  sacrifice  and  to  sink  personal  differences  in 
the  interest  of  progress,  and  the  realisation  of 
a  national,  rather  than  a  parochial,  ideal. 
Goodwill  and  enthusiasm  will  carry  the  Union 
a  long  way  upon  the  road  on  which  it  started 
twenty-one  years  ago  under  the  guidance  of 
Henry  John  Wilson.  The  Chairman  con- 
gratulated the  Union  on  having  reached  an 
important  stage  in  its  work  and  he  hoped  that 
by  continued  co-operation  something  even 
greater  might  be  accomplished. 

During  the  luncheon  interval,  in  reply  to  a 
speech  by  Mr.  E.  L.  Turnbull  (Board  of 
Education),  conveying  the  thanks  of  the 
meeting  to  the  Clothworkers'  Company,  Dr. 
Arthur  Bousfield,  Master  of  the  Clothworkers' 
Company,  expressed  the  pleasure  taken  by  the 
Company  in  receiving  those  engaged  in  work 
for  the  blind,  and  referred  to  the  interest 
which  had  been  taken  by  the  Company  for 
the  last  two  hundred  years  in  such  work,  an 
interest  which  contact  with  Dr.  Evans  had 
converted  into  enthusiasm. 

A  report  of  the  Prevention  of  Blindness 
Sub- Committee  was  received  and  a  vote  of 
thanks  was  carried  to  the  Court  of  the 
Clothworkers'  Company  and  to  the  Council 
of  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  for  the 
grants  made  by  them  to  enable  investigation 
as  to  the  prevention  of  blindness  to  be  under- 
taken. 

Supervision  of  Services  for  the  blind  and  of 
Registration  were  among  the  subjects  dis- 
cussed during  the  afternoon. 

The  discussion  on  registration  was  opened 
by  Miss  Merivale,  who  stressed  the  importance 
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of  a  live  register  in  order  that  the  work  of  the 
societies  administering  blind  welfare  might 
be  as  complete  as  possible.  Mrs.  Cowley 
(Northern  Counties  Association  for  the  Blind) 
supported  Miss  Merivale  and  emphasised  the 
need  for  accurate  and  detailed  registration 
which  would  ensure  the  production  of 
reliable  statistics  from  which  correct  infer- 
ences could  be  drawn  and  upon  which  future 
work  for  the  blind  could  be  built  up. 

An  interesting  paper  on  "  The  mental  life 
of  a  person  born  blind  "  was  read  by  Dr.  J.  M. 
Ritchie,*  followed  by  a  short  discussion  in 
which  blind  members  of  the  Union  took  part. 

It  was  arranged  to  hold  the  Annual 
Meeting  on  25th  June,  193 1,  and  the  meeting 
concluded  with  a  Vote  of  Thanks  to  the 
Chairman. 

Metropolitan  and  Adjacent  Counties 
Association  for  the  Blind. 

On  October  30th,  1930,  this  Association 
held  its  Executive  Council  and  Annual  General 
Meetings. 

Necessary  business  was  done.  The  vital 
questions  of  Supervision  by  Local  Authorities 
of  services  used  for  the  blind  and  of  the 
representation  of  Local  Authorities  on  the 
governing  body  of  the  Association  were 
discussed. 

A  Memorandum  indicating  how  the  Objects 
of  the  Association  are  now  being  carried  out 
is  available. 

The  Annual  Report  and  Statement  of 
Accounts  1929-30  was  approved,  and  the 
Secretary,  66,  Victoria  Street,  S.W.i,  will  be 
glad  to  supply  copies. 

North-Western  Counties  Association  for  the 
Blind. 

Schemes  for  the  Relief  of  the  Necessitous 
and  Unemployable  Blind. 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  the  Cheshire 
County  Council  have  adopted  a  Scheme  for 
the  relief  of  necessitous  or  unemployable 
blind  people,  which  came  into  force  on  1st 
January.  The  Scheme  provides  for  raising 
the  incomes  of  eligible  blind  persons  to  a  sum 


varying,  according  to  circumstances,  from 
17s.  6d.  to  25s.  for  individual  blind  persons, 
and  30s.  to  40s.  when  husband  and  wife  are 
both  blind.  The  administration  of  the  Scheme 
is  being  carried  out  on  behalf  of  the  Cheshire 
County  Council  by  the  Chester  Society  for 
the  Home  Teaching  of  the  Blind,  the  Ashton- 
under-Lyne  Home  Teaching  Society,  the 
Macclesfield  Home  Teaching  Society  and 
Stockport  Institute  for  the  Blind. 

The  Chester  City  Council  has  adopted  a 
Scheme  for  the  relief  of  the  unemployable 
blind  which  provides  for  "  such  relief  as  is 
considered  necessary." 

The  result  of  the  adoption  of  these  Schemes 
is  the  removal  of  all  blind  persons  in  Cheshire 
from  the  receipt  of  relief  from  the  Public 
Assistance  Committee,  as  they  will  now  be 
dealt  with  by  the  Blind  Persons  Act  Commit- 
tees of  the  respective  County  and  City 
Councils. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  remaining 
County  Boroughs  in  the  area  of  the  North- 
western Counties  Association  have  already 
adopted  Schemes  for  the  relief  of  the  unem- 
ployable blind.  Stockport  raises  the  incomes 
of  individual  blind  persons  to  20s.  and  that  of 
two  blind  persons  married  and  living  together 
to  35s.  per  week.  Birkenhead  and  Wallasey 
similarly  raise  the  incomes  to  27s.  6d.  and 
two  guineas  respectively. 

Northern  Counties  Association  for  the  Blind. 

The  Quarterly  Meeting  of  the  Northern 
Counties  Association  for  the  Blind  was  held 
in  the  Town  Hall,  Sheffield,  on  Wednesday, 
December  10th,  1930,  when  delegates  also 
visited  the  Royal  Blind  School  and  the 
Sheffield  Corporation  Workshops  for  the 
Blind.  Dr.  Henry  Herd,  Acting  School 
Medical  Officer  of  Health  to  the  Manchester 
Education  Committee,  and  author  of 
"  Diagnosis  of  Mental  Deficiency,"  gave  a 
carefully  considered  address  on  the  Mentally 
Defective  Blind.  It  was  unanimously  resolved 
to  print  the  address  as  a  pamphlet  in  order 
that  the  suggestions  made  might  receive 
further  consideration  by  all  those  interested. 


*This  paper  will  be  printed  in  full  in  the 
Report  of  the  Meeting,  copies  of  nhich  are 
obtainable  from  the  Secretary,  Union  of 
Counties'  Associations  for  the  Blind,  66, 
Victoria  Street,  S.W.i. 


The  Viscountess  Brentford  has  been  elected 
Chairman  of  the  Barclay  Workshops  for  the 
Blind  in  succession  to  Mrs.  West  Russell 
whose  death  is  reported  on  page  13. 
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POINTS  FROM 
THE    PRESS 

A  Disappearing  Prejudice. 

Mr.  Alfred  W.  Marsh,  the  blind  organist 
of  Piatt  Church,  Maidstone,  when  asked 
whether  he  had  experienced  any  prejudice 
against  blind  musicians  when  they  applied 
for  posts  such  as  organists,  replied  "  Yes,  but 
it  is  now  disappearing." 

"  Lots  of  people,"  he  added,  "  get  the 
idea  that  blind  people  ought  to  be  pitied  and 
say  '  Of  course,  you  can't  expect  him  to  do 
this  and  do  that.'  But,  as  I  said  before,  I 
agreed  with  the  late  Sir  Arthur  Pearson,  who 
declared  '  Blindness  is  not  an  affliction.'  Call 
it  a  handicap  if  you  like.  It  is  up  to  a  man 
whether  he  rises  above  it." — Kent  Messenger. 

The  Development  of  Touch. 

It  is  probable  that,  in  most  blind  persons, 
the  faculty  of  the  mind  which  phrenologists 
have  supposed  to  be  demonstrated  by  the 
organ  of  locality,  must  be  exercised  and 
perfected  to  an  extraordinary  degree.  A 
blind  workman,  if  he  use  a  score  or  more  of 
tools,  always  places  his  hand  on  the  right  one 
when  it  is  wanted,  and  will  tell  in  an  instant, 


Photopress.] 

Christmas  Day  at  the  New  "Sunshine"   Home  for 
Blind  Babies  at  East  Grinstead. 
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and  even  after  a  considerable  lapse  of  time, 
whether  his  tool-box  has  been  tampered  with, 
or  the  arrangement  of  the  implements  altered. 
The  perfection  of  this  faculty  is  sometimes 
exhibited  in  blind  chess-players,  who  gener- 
ally attain  to  remarkable  proficiency  in  the 
most  complicated  of  all  games.  Boys  of 
tender  age,  and  who  were  born  blind,  play 
this  difficult  game  in  a  masterly  way,  generally 
check-mating  their  more  mature  antagonist. 
Their  sole  guide  is  the  sense  of  touch  ;  and 
it  is  astonishing  to  note  with  what  rapidity 
they  ascertain  all  they  want  to  know  by  this 
means.  By  merely  laying  the  palm  of  the 
hand  and  the  finger-tips  on  the  pieces  as  they 
stand,  they  master  in  a  moment  the  position 
of  the  contending  forces,  and,  without  being 
informed  of  the  adversary's  move,  make  the 
necessary  disposition  to  defeat  them. — Hamp- 
shire Chronicle. 

Life's  Hidden  Treasures. 

The  bitterness  of  my  blindness  no  longer 
haunts  me.  I  am  too  interested  in  myself. 
For  fifteen  years  I  have  not  seen  a  single  ray 
of  daylight,  yet  I  picture  myself  something 
of  a  novelty. 

I  can  think  about  myself  for  hours  on  end, 
and  yet  not  tire  of  my  subject.  I  can  conjure 
up  visions  of  the  world  around  me,  visions 
which  are  probably  artificial  and  distorted. 
But  does  that  matter  ?  My  eyes  will  never 
open  again  to  disillusion  me.  Living  in  a 
fantasy  is  often  better  than  reality 

The  Big  Things  of  life  lay  hidden  below 
the  surface.  In  the  days  when  I  could  see 
with  my  material  eyes  my  mental  eyes  were 
blind.  I  asked  nothing  more  of  a  woman 
than  shining  eyes  and  pretty  face.  Now, 
although  I  am  called  blind,  I  can  see.  I  have 
found  things  bigger  and  deeper  and  more 
awe-inspiring,  I  have  discovered  the  immense 
greatness  of  living  and  being  loved. 

What  matters  it  to  me  that  my  friends  must 
act  as  Good  Samaritans  in  my  presence  ? 
I  disdain  them,  but  in  a  sense  I  find  it 
amusing. 

And  there  is  one,  at  least,  who  does  not  act. 
I  think  she  is  the  only  genuine  Samaritan  of 
them  all.     She  is  the  one  that  matters. 

She  is  Life. — Bristol  Times  and  Mirror. 

A  Blinded  Soldier's  Love  Story. 

The  Five  Guinea  prize  awarded  daily  by 
the  Evening  Standard  for  the  best  "  Real  Life 
Love  Story  "  was  gained  on  the  27th  Decem- 
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ber  by  a  blinded  soldier.  It  was  described  as 
"  one  of  the  most  appealing  of  all  those  sub- 
mitted by  readers,"  and  is  reprinted  below. 

"  I  was  in  France,  a  man  without  relatives 
and  very  lonely.  Then  came  the  first  of  those 
dear  letters  from  a  girl  I  had  never  met.  For 
a  long  time  we  corresponded  and  exchanged 
photographs.  I  fell  in  love  with  her  picture 
and  before  very  long  I  told  her  so.  Leave, 
always  elusive,  seemed  impossible  and,  before 
our  first  meeting,  my  sight  was  completely 
destroyed  by  a  shell  burst. 

"  Thus  I  came  back  to  England  with  my 
romance  in  the  dust,  condemned,  as  I  then 
thought,  to  a  life  of  misery.  That  glorious 
woman  came  to  me  in  hospital  and  acted  as 
my  guide  and  second  self  in  the  weary  days 
that  followed.  One  afternoon  she  proposed 
to  me,  and,  selfish  though  it  may  have  been, 
I  said  the  word  I  had  hoped  to  hear  her  say. 

"  Now  I  am  happy  and  I  believe  she  is,  too. 
I  adore  the  wife  of  whom  I  have  only  seen  a 
picture,  and  I  worship  my  son  of  whom  I 
cannot  even  say  that. 

"  My  wife  is  more  than  my  right  hand,  and 
while  such  women  live,  we  who  gave  so  much 
will  yet  see  England  regain  her  rightful  place 
in  the  world. 

"  Fourteen  years  of  darkness  have  taught  me 
that  Love  is  everything,  and  I  thank  God  for 
a  light  hidden  to  many  men  less  fortunate 
than  myself." — "  Time  Brings  Roses," 
S.W.17. 

ANNOUNOMMS 

NATIONAL    INSTITUTE    FOR    THE    BLIND. 

NEW    PUBLICATIONS. 

MUSIC. 

The  prices  of  the  following  prices  of  music  are  subject 
to  a  reduction  of  three  quarters  for  the  blind  resident 
in  the  British  Isles  and  throughout  the  British  Empire. 
The  minimum  price  is  6d.  per  copv. 
DANCE—  s.    d. 

10.528  Burke,     J.      The     Kiss    Waltz     (from 

"  Dancing    Sweeties  "),    Song-Waltz, 

pkt.     H.  3        2     0 

10.529  Campbell,    J.    and   Connelly,    R.     The 

Same  as  we  Used  to  do,  Song-Waltz, 

pkt.     H.  3        2     0 

10.530  Fisher,    Goodwin    and    Shay.      When 

You're     Smiling,     Song      Fox-Trot, 

pkt.     H.  2        2     0 

10.531  Hamm,     Bennett,    Lown    and     Gray. 

Bye,    Bye,    Blues,    Song    Fox-Trot, 

pkt.     H.  3        2     0 

BRAILLE    BOOKS. 

The  prices  of  the  following  publications  are  subject 
to  a  reduction  of  two-thirds  for  the  blind  resident  in 
the  British  Isles  and  throughout  the  British  Empire 


per  vol. 
s.    </. 
9,602-9610     East  Lynne,  by  Mrs.  Henry  Wood. 
Grade    2,    Large   size,    Interpointed, 
Paper  Covers,  9  vols.     F.  581         ...     6     6 

MOON    BOOKS. 

The  prices  of  the  following  publications  are  subject 
to  a  reduction  of  two-thirds  for  the  blind  resident  in 
the  British  Isles  and  throughout  the  British  Empire. 

per  vol. 
5.    d. 
3,009-3,014     Freckles,  by  Gene  Stratton-Porter. 

6  vols.  (Limited  Edition)       12     0 

3,015-3,021     The    Broken    Halo,    by    Florence 

Barclay.    7  vols.  (Limited  Edition)...    12 


3.029  Behind  the  Shade,  bv  A.  Morrison        ...  3 

3.030  Martha's  Treasure,  by  A.  Reid 3 

3.031  Miss  Hamilton's  Guest,  by  R.  Dearden  4 

3.032  Owd  Blossom,  by  M.  Webb         2 

3.033  The  Silhouettes,  by  A.  Quiller-Couch  ...  2 

3.034  To  Let,  by  E.  Gaberiau  . 3 

3.035  Things  to   Live   For,   by   J.    R.   Miller, 

Vol.  I  (Devotional  Periodical)  (British 

Readers,  2s.  3d.)  3     6 

NATIONAL    INSTITUTE    STUDENTS'    LIBRARY. 

ADDITIONS. 

CLASSICS.  Vch. 

Cicero  :    Pro.  Milone.     Ed.  by  J.  S.  Reid  ...        3 

ECONOMICS. 

Penman,  W.     Advantages  of  Insurance  ...        2 

EDUCATIONAL. 

Kenwriclc,  E.  and  M.  The  Child  from  Five  to  Ten       3 
ENGLISH    LITERATURE. 

Priestlev,  J.  B.     English  Humour  2 

Trench," R.  C.    English,  Past  and  Present         ...       3 
ESSAYS    AND    BELLES    LETTRES. 

Trevelyan,  G.  M.     Clio,  a  Muse 3 

Murry.   J.   Middleton.      Evolution  of  an  Intel- 
lectual              2 

HISTORY. 

Lloyd,  J.  E.     History  of  Wales 1 

Sargeant,  P.  W.     Cleopatra  of  Egypt    ...         ...       4 

LAW. 

Bicknell,  B.  A.    Cases  in  Constitutional  Law  ...       2 

Wilshere,    A.   M.     Procedure  in  an   Action   in 
King's  Bench  Division  ...  ...  ...  ...        4 

MODERN    LANGUAGES. 

Renan,  E.     Souvenirs  d'Enfance  ...         ...       5 

PHILOSOPHY. 

Aristotle.    Rhetoric.    Trans,  by  J.  E.  C.  Welldon       4 
POETRY    AND    DRAMA. 

Aronson,  L.    Christ  in  the  Synagogue 2 

Yeats,  W.  B.     Later  Poems         2 

POLITICAL    SCIENCE. 

Hearnshaw,  F.  C.  R.     British  Prime  Ministers...        1 
SCIENCE. 

Jeans,  Sir  J.     The  Universe  Around  Us  ...       4 

THEOLOGY    AND    RELIGION. 

St.  Augustine,  Confessions  of       6 

NATIONAL    INSTITUTE    MUSIC    STUDENTS' 
LIBRARY. 

Gladstone,  F.  E.     Strict  Counterpoint,  Part  1,  Vol.  1 

(101). 

Strict  Counterpoint,  Part  1,  Vol.  2  (102). 
Part  2  (103). 
Barrett,  W.  A.    English  Church  Composers,  Vol.  1  (104) 

Vol.  2  (105). 
Various  Composers.    Twelve  Songs  for  Soprano  :— (106) 

Lullaby  (Brahms).     Last  Night  (Kjerulf). 

Let  me  wander  not  unseen  (Handel). 

Knowest  thou  the  Land  ?  (Beethoven) 

My  mother  bids  me  (Haydn). 

Bid  me  discourse  (Bishop). 

Ave  Maria  (Schubert) .    May  Dew  (Sterndale  Bennett) 
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I  will  sing  of  Thy  great  mercies  ("  St.  Paul  ")  (Men- 
delssohn). 

Jerusalem  ("  St.  Paul  ")  (Mendelssohn). 

Where  the  bee  sucks  (Arne). 

Rose  softly  blooming  (Spohr). 
Page,  Arthur.    Organ  Playing  (Tutor)  (107). 
Davey,  Henry.    Students' Musical  History,  Vol.  1  (108) 
,,     '  Vol.  2  (109). 
Various  Composers.     Westminster  Carol  Book,  Vol.  1 

(115). 

Westminster  Carol  Book,  Vol  2  (116). 
.,      Vol.  3  (117). 
Mendelssohn.     Two-part  Songs  (1181. 
Various  Composers.     Songs  for  Tenor  Voice  : —     (119) 

Oft  in  the  stilly  night  (T.  Moore). 

Only  for  thee  (Roeckel).  The  Garland  (Mendelssohn). 

To  Chloe  (Sterndale  Bennett).    The  Violet  (Mozart). 

My  heart  and  lute  (Kjerulf). 

Would  you  gain  the  tender  creature  ?   ("  Acis  and 
Galatea  ")  (Handel). 

Where'er  you  walk  (Handel). 

His  salvation  is  nigh  (Sterndale  Bennett). 

Recit.  and  Air.     In  native  worth  (Haydn). 

Be  thou  faithful  (Mendelssohn). 

NATIONAL    LIBRARY    FOR    THE    BLIND. 
ADDITIONS— DECEMBER,  1930. 
FICTION.  Vols. 

Bedell,  G.  T.     Basket  of  Flowers 
Birmingham,  G.  A.     Goodly  Pearls 
Buchan,  John.     Castle  Gay 
Croker,  B.  M.     Diana  Barrington 
Dawson,  A.  J.      Jan,  Son  of  Finn 
Fletcher,  J.  S.     Middle  Temple  Murder 
Grey,  Zane.     Vanishing  Indian  ... 
Harker,  L.  Allen.     Black  Jack  House    ... 
Hodson,  J.  L.     Grey  Dawn — Red  Night 
Holme,  Constance.     He-who-came  ...  ...        2 

Jesse,  F.  Tennyson.     The  Lacquer  Lady  ...        7 

Kaye-Smith,  Sheila.    Iron  and  Smcke  ...  ...        5 

Kaye-Smith,  Sheila.     Shepherds  in  Sackcloth...       5 
Mackail,  Dennis.     The  Flower  Show      ...  ...        6 

Mundv,  Talbot.     The  Hundred  Days    ...         ...       3 

Parker,  M.  E.  Frances.     The  Unspoiled  ...       2 

Roche,  Mazo  de  la.     Jalna  ...  ...  ...       5 

Rohmer,  Sax.     She  who  sleeps    ...         ...         ...       4 

Sabatini,  R.     Hounds  ol  God      ...         ...         ...       4 

Wentworth.  P.     The  Coldstone 4 

Whitechurch,  V.  L.     First  and  Last      5 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Buchan.  Susan.     Sword  of  State 

Chesterton,    G.    K.      Robert    Louis    Stevenson 

(People's  Library) 
Cummins,  G.     Scripts  of  Cleophas 
Diary  of  Opal  Whitley      ... 

*Fairgrieve,    J.   and   Young,    E.      Human   Geo- 
graphies, Book  I,  British  Isles 
|Gore,  Bishop.     Christ  and  Society 
Hosie,  Lady.    Portrait  of  a  Chinese  Lady 
Brother  Lawrence.    Practice  of  the  Presence  of 

God  

*Inge,     Rev.    W.     R.       Protestantism     (Benn's 

Sixpenny  Library)  ...  

Instruction  in  Bee-keeping  for  the  use  of  Irish 

Bee-keepers  (E.  W.  Austin  Memorial) 
Lucas,  E.  V.  (Compiled  by).     Friendly  Town... 
Matthews,  W.   R.     Some  Modern  Problems  of 

Faith        

May,  J.  Lewis.     Path  Through  the  Wood 
Melville,  L.  (Editor).    Life  and  Letters  of  John 

Gay:    1685-1732  

Murray,  Rev.  A.     With  Christ  in  the  School  of 

Prayer      

Newbolt,  H.     Studies  Green  and  Gray  ... 

*  Produced  by  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind. 
t  Presented  by  the  Guild  of  Church  Braillists. 


Plumer,  A.,  M.A.,  D.D.  (Editor).     The  Gospel 
according  to  St.  John  in  Greek  (with  Notes 
and  Introduction)  (in  Continuation)  ...  ...        4 

Old,  W.  G.  The  Simple  Way  :  A  new  Transla- 
tion of  the  Tao-Tch  -King         3 

Robinson,    C.    E.     History  of   Greece    (E.    W. 
Austin  Memorial)  ...  ...  ...  ...        9 

Tomlinson,  H.  M.     Sea  and  the  Jungle...         ...       5 

•jTJnderhill,  Evelyn.     The  House  of  the  Soul      ...        2 

Urwick.  L.    Meaning  of  Rationalisation  (E.  W. 
Austin  Memorial)  ...  ...  ...  ...        2 

Wells.  H.  G.    Short  History  of  the  World         ...       5 

Williams,  A.  R.     The  Russian  Land      3 

JUVENILE. 

Craddock,  Mrs.  H.  C.    Josephine,  John  and  the 
Puppv      ...         ...         ...         ...  ...         ...        1 

ESPERANTO. 

Morton,  J.  M.     Boks  Kaj  Koks  ...  ...  ...        1 

MOON. 

Douglas,  O.     Penny  Plain  ...  ...  ...       6 

Stratton- Porter,  Gene.     Freckles  ...  ...       6 

ADVERTISEMENTS 

"  Golden  Fleece  "  STOCKING  MACHINE.  3  cylinders. 

cost  £15,  good  as  new.  No  reasonable  offer  refused. 
G.  Jackson,  16,  Hutton  St.,  Sunderland,  Co.  Durham. 

WANTED— SIGHTED     LADY     HOME     TEACHER. 

State  age,  experience  and  qualifications.  Applications 
to  be  sent  immediately  to  the  Superintendent  and 
Secretary,  Institution  for  the  Blind,  Roundhay  Road, 
Leeds. 

LIVERPOOL  HOME  TEACHING  SOCIETY. 
REQUIRED,  sighted  lady  'age  about  35)  as  ORGAN- 
IZING SECRETARY,  who  will  also  act  as  Superin- 
tendent of  teachers.  Experience  of  work  amongst  the 
blind  essential.  Apply  bv  letter  to  Hon.  Sec.  of  H.T.S., 
4,  Cornwallis  Street,  Liverpool,  stating  age  and 
uuali  locations. 

COLLEGE    OF    TEACHERS    OF    THE    BLIND. 

NATIONAL    DIPLOMA    FOR    BLIND 

PIANOFORTE    TUNERS. 

The  next  examination  for  the  Diploma  will  be  held 

on   18th  March,    1931.      Forms  of  application  can   be 

obtained    from    the    Hon.    Registrar    of    the    College, 

224-6-8,  Great  Portland  Street,  London,  W.l,  and  must 

be  returned  not  later  than  14th  February,  1931. 

MICROMETERS,  similar  to  those  used  by  the  sighted, 
but  with  their  markings  indicated  by  Braille  signs,  are 
obtainable  in  Germany.  The  National  Institute  for 
the  Blind  has  added  one  of  each  type  of  instrument  to 
its  Museum,  in  order  that  any  blind  person  who  is  con- 
sidering the  possibility  of  purchasing  a  micrometer  from 
Germany  may  have  the  opportunity  of  examining  the 
instrument  on  loan  before  ordering. 

NORTHUMBERLAND  COUNTY  COUNCIL. 

Applications  are  invited  for  the  position  of  LADY 
HOME  TEACHER  for  the  Blind  (SIGHTED).  Candi- 
dates must  be  strong  and  healthy  and  hold  the  Certifi- 
cate of  the  College  of  Home  Teachers.  Salary  at  the 
rate  of  £160  per  ann.,  rising  after  two  years  satisfactory 
service  by  increments  of  £10  to  £200  per  annum,  subject 
to  deduction  under  the  Local  Government  and  Other 
Officers  Superannuation  Act.  The  successful  candidate 
must  be  prepared  to  undergo  a  medical  examination  as 
to  her  physical  fitness  for  the  work. 

Applications  stating  age,  qualifications  and  experi- 
ence in  social  work  must  be  sent  to  me  at  once  accom- 
panied by  not  more  than  three  testimonials. 

William  F.  J.  Whitley,  M.D.,  D.P.H., 
County  Medical  Officer  of  Health, 
South  Granville  House, 
Jesmond,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
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PREVENTION    OF    BLINDNESS 
IN    EGYPT. 

FOR  hundreds  of  years  past,  travellers  to  Egypt  have  returned  with  sad  stories  of  the 
prevalence  of  eye-trouble.  As  long  ago  as  1589  a  Bohemian  writer  who  visited 
Cairo  described  the  masses  of  flies  on  the  eyes  of  children,  while  in  a  book 
published  in  Paris  in  1745,  Egypt  is  described  by  its  French  author  as  "  The 
Land  of  the  Blind."  James  Bruce,  a  Scottish  traveller,  writing  a  few  years  later, 
spoke  thus  of  Assouan — "  Though  it  should  by  its  situation  be  healthy,  the 
general  complaint  is  a  weakness  and  soreness  of  the  eyes  ;  you  scarcely  ever  see 
a  person  in  the  street  that  sees  with  both." 

From  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  many  attempts  were  made  to  combat  Egyptian 
or  Military  Ophthalmia,  which  attacked  almost  every  European  country  between  1800  and  1850 
and  was  one  of  the  most  horrible  results  of  the  Napoleonic  wars.  In  1825  an  Egyptian  medical 
school  was  founded  at  the  instance  of  a  particularly  enlightened  Pasha,  and  placed  in  the  charge 
of  a  young  Frenchman,  who,  under  the  name  of  Clot  Bey,  gave  himself  untiringly  to  the  work 
of  ophthalmology  in  spite  of  his  own  defective  eyesight.  During  the  next  three-quarters  of  a 
century,  Clot  Bey  was  succeeded  by  other  devoted  individual  workers,  who  tried,  often  under 
most  adverse  conditions  and  in  the  face  of  unreasoning  prejudice,  to  combat  eye-d:sease,  but 
it  was  not  until  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century  that  a  concerted  effort  was  made  possible. 
In  1902  a  Medical  Congress  was  held  at  Cairo,  at  which  special  attention  was  directed 
to  the  question  of  eye-trouble,  and  as  a  result  of  this  Congress,  Sir  Ernest  Cassel  decided  to 
give  £40,000  in  order  that  steps  might  be  taken  to  attack  the  evil.  There  were  at  this  time  four 
Eye  Hospitals  in  Egypt,  one  the  Kalaun  Hospital  in  Cairo  (interesting  as  the  second  oldest 
Eye  Hospital  in  the  world),  one  in  connection  with  a  medical  school  at  Kasr  el  Aini,  and  two  in 
Alexandria.  There  were  a  few  oculists  in  private  practice  in  the  large  towns  but  none  in  the 
provinces,  and  very  few  qualified  doctors  ;  the  treatment  of  eye  patients  by  barbers  was  of  very 
common  occurence. 

Dr.  Osborne,  a  well-known  oculist  living  in  Alexandria,  was  consulted  as  to  the  form 
Sir  Ernest  Cassel's  benefaction  should  take,  and  suggested  that  temporary  eye  hospitals  should 
be  set  up,  rather  on  the  lines  of  an  experiment  which  had  proved  very  successful  in  Russia. 
Among  an  illiterate  and  scattered  peasantrv  no  scheme  could  prove  successful  unless  it  brought 
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treatment  to  the  very  door  of  the  patient.  A 
long  and  expensive  journey  coupled  with  the 
prospect  of  a  sojourn  among  strangers  and  the 
shrewd  suspicion  that  a  surgeon's  knife  is 
likely  to  form  part  of  the  treatment,  is  enough 
to  deter  any  country-dweller  who  has  perhaps 
never  left  his  native  village  and  has  a  dread 
of  the  unknown  and  untried. 

A  London  oculist,  Dr.  MacCallan,  was 
appointed  Director  of  the  work,  and  it  is  to 
his  tireless  devotion  over  a  period  of  about 
twenty  years,  that  the  present  relatively 
satisfactory  state  of  affairs  in  Egypt  is  largely 
due.  He  began  by  visiting  towns  and  treating 
the  patients  brought  to  him  there,  and  so 
succeeded  in  breaking  down  some  of  the 
prejudices  they  may  have  had  against  treat- 
ment, and  making  himself  familiar  ac  the 
same  time  with  conditions  of  life  at  first  hand. 
In  1904  he  opened  the  first  travelling  hospital 
at  Menuf  ;  it  consisted  of  tents  for  operative 
and  out-patient  treatment,  staff-officer  tents 
for  the  ophthalmic  inspector  and  the  Egyptian 
surgeon,  a  shelter  large  enough  to  accom- 
modate about  500  out-patients,  kitchen, 
stores,  etc.  The  work  was  carried  on  by  two 
surgeons,  a  clerk,  a  steward,  two  male  trained 
attendants,  two  women  attendants,  four  male 
attendants  under  training,  and  five  other 
employees.  The  Hospital  usually  remained 
for  about  six  months  in  one  place,  treating  all 
the  patients  who  came  to  it  from  surrounding 
districts. 

In  1905,  at  the  suggestion  of  Lord  Cromer, 
it  was  decided  that  the  travelling  hospital, 
valuable  as  it  was,  needed  to  be  supplemented 
by  a  permanent  service  in  some  of  the  larger 
towns,  and  money  was  raised  for  this  purpose 
by  subscription  and  local  taxation.  By 
degrees,  arrangements  for  ophthalmic  treat- 
ment have  been  provided  in  most  of  the 
larger  towns  and  in  many  country  districts, 
and  by  1927  there  were  26  permanent  and 
13  travelling  hospitals,  which  in  that  one 
year  treated  350,000  patients.  Writing  in 
1927  Dr.  MacCallan  says  : — "  There  is  a 
special  teaching  hospital  in  the  environs  of 
Cairo  and  adjoining  it  a  special  ophthalmic 
laboratory  which  is  .  .  .  probably  the  best 
ophthalmic  laboratory  in  the  world.  The 
staff  of  the  Ophthalmic  Hospitals  (which 
form  a  section  of  the  Department  of  Public 
Health)  consists  of  Egyptian  surgeons,  two 
for  each  hospital,  who  received  their  post 
graduate  ophthalmic  training  from  the  former 
British  Director  of  the  Egyptian  Ophthalmic 
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Hospitals  between  1903  and  1924.  The 
annual  cost  of  the  Ophthalmic  Department  to 
the  Egyptian  Government  is  now  about 
£60,000  a  year." 

Very  special  attention  has  from  the  first 
been  given  to  the  care  of  children — "  however 
crowded  the  out-patient  department  may  be 
children  are  never  refused  admission  .  .  . 
hundreds  of  children  are  annually  saved  from 
complete  blindness."  Simple  talks  are  given 
to  the  mothers  on  the  necessity  of  cleanliness 
and  pamphlets  distributed  on  prevention. 

While  Dr.  MacCallan  gave  much  of  his 
time  during  his  service  in  Egypt  to  the 
immediate  needs  of  clinical  work,  he  was 
always  mindful  of  the  time  when  he  would 
have  to  leave  the  task  of  combating  blindness 
in  the  hands  of  others  ;  his  .primary  aim  was 
the  teaching  of  ophthalmology  and  he  trained 
men  to  succeed  him,  so  that  on  his  resignation 
as  Director  his  place  was  ably  taken  by  an 
Egyptian  doctor,  Dr.  Raschid,  who  is  assisted 
by  a  pathologist  and  ophthalmic  inspectors. 

Dr.  Ernst  Fuchs,  the  great  Austrian 
ophthalmologist  who  died  a  few  weeks  ago, 
and  to  whom  the  movement  for  prevention  in 
many  countries  owes  so  much,  wrote  in  1924 
as  follows  : — "  The  result  of  the  campaign 
against  the  disease  shows  itself  very  strikingly 
in  the  decrease  in  the  number  of  blind  people. 
Seven  years  ago  when  I  was  in  Egypt  for  the 
first  time  I  often  saw  in  the  busy  streets  of 
the  towns  a  procession  of  four  or  more  blind 
people  who  were  led  about  by  a  half  blind 
beggar.  Even  to  this  day  there  are  still 
plenty  to  be  seen  but  their  number  is  reduced. 
The  Arab  University  in  the  El  Azhar  Mosque 
had  formerly  in  a  total  of  4,000  students  about 
600  blind,  whereas  now  amongst  5,422 
students  with  '  enough  good  eyesight  ' 
there  are  only  23c  blind  ;  but  when  compared 
with  European  conditions  the  number  is  still 
terribly  high." 

Thus  while  it  is  true  that  the  problem  of 
blindness  in  Egypt  has  during  the  past  thirty 
years  received  very  serious  attention,  there 
are  still  many  blind  in  the  country,  and  it  may 
be  of  interest  in  conclusion  to  know  what  is 
being  done  to  help  them. 

The  earliest  Blind  School  appears  to  be 
that  at  Alexandria  which  was  founded  by 
Lady  Meath  in  connection  with  the  work  of 
the  Ministering  Children's  League  in  1898. 
A  teacher  was  sent  out  from  England,  and 
instruction  arranged  in  basket  making  and 
chair-caning  ;   so  successful  did  the  venture 
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prove  that  in  1904  an  additional  house  was 
taken  for  the  school.  The  work  still  continues 
to-day  and  is  recognised  by  the  Government 
for  purposes  of  grant. 

In  1901  an  Institution  for  Blind  Boys  was 
founded  at  Zsitoun  by  the  late  Mrs.  Armitage, 
wife  of  Dr.  Armitage,  and  this  too  continues 
to  do  valuable  work  and  receives  State  aid. 
The  Institution  is  non-sectarian,  and  gives 
both  primary  and  industrial  training,  and 
prints  its  own  Braille  books  in  Arabic. 

Besides  the  ordinary  blind  trades  carried  on 
by  the  adult  blind  in  Egypt  (which  include 
basketry,  chair-caning,  carpet  making  and 
brush  making)  the  Moslem  blind  are  often 
employed  as  professional  readers  of  the  Koran, 
while  Christians  find  occupation  as  profes- 
sional singers  in  the  Churches. 

The    Egyptian     Government    assists    the 


workshops  by  purchasing  goods  from  them, 
and  also  by  displaying  finished  articles  made 
by  the  blind  in  the  permanent  Exhibition  of 
the  School  of  Commerce.  Another  interesting 
mark  of  the  interest  of  the  Government  in 
blind  welfare  is  the  fact  that  in  1927  a  special 
department  for  training  teachers  of  the  blind 
was  established  in  connection  with  the  Train- 
ing College  for  Women  Teachers  at  Boulac. 
Thirteen  bl  nd  women  have  lately  completed 
their  studies  in  this  department. 

Progress  in  the  past  thirty  years  has  been 
made  at  a  rate  undreamt  of  in  former  gener- 
ations ;  much,  of  course,  still  remains  to  be 
accomplished,  but  if  in  the  next  three  decades 
the  problem  of  prevention  is  attacked  with 
the  same  energy  as  in  the  last,  "  The  Land 
of  the  Blind  "  will  no  longer  merit  its  sad 
title. 


BLIND   TEACHERS 


1AST  summer,  it  was  reported  that  the 
Education  Committee  of  the 
London  County  Council  had 
recommended  that  no  more 
blind  teachers  should  be  em- 
J  ployed  in  its  Schools  for  the 
mm^g  Blind,  and  that  the  recom- 
menuauun  nad  been  adopted  by  the  Council. 
This  surprising  decision  was  very  strongly 
criticised  by  those  most  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  education  of  the  blind,  and  the 
Education  and  Research  Committee  of  the 
National  Institute  expressed  an  opinion  that 
"  this  decision,  which  was  taken  without 
consultation  with  any  official  bodies  concerned 
in  the  education  of  the  blind,"  was  disastrous, 
and  advised  action  with  a  view  to  the  reversal 
of  the  decision.  The  Council  endorsed  this 
opinion,  and  a  deputation  representing  the 
National  Institute,  the  London  Teachers 
Association  (the  London  Branch  of  the 
National  Union  of  Teachers),  the  College  of 
Teachers  of  the  Blind,  and  the  National  Union 
of  Professional  and  Industrial  Blind  waited 
on  the  Teaching  Staff  Sub-Committee  of 
the  L.C.C.  and  put  forward  a  very  powerful 
case.  The  decision  of  the  L.C.C.  has  not  yet 
been  communicated. 

The  case  for  the  blind  teacher  has  been 
admirably  stated  by  Dr.  E.  G.  Dowdell, 
Lecturer  in  Economics,  St.  John's  College, 
Oxford,  who  has  just  been  elected  a  member 
of   the   Executive    Council    of  the  National 


Institute,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Editor  of 
"  Education,"  which  we  reprint  below. 

To  the  Editor  of  "  Education." 

Sir, — May  I,  as  an  old  pupil  of  two  schools 
for  the  blind  who  has  had  particularly  good 
opportunities  of  testing  the  value  of  the 
education  there  given,  crave  the  hospitality  of 
your  columns  for  a  plea  in  favour  of  the 
continued  employment  of  blind  teachers  in 
such  schools  ?  I  do  so  more  particularly 
because  the  London  County  Council  have 
recently  decided  to  abandon  their  old  policy 
in  this  matter,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  their 
decision,  if  carried  into  effect,  will  have  most 
unfortunate  consequences.  Blind  persons 
who  wish  to  become  teachers  will  obviously 
suffer,  but,  as  I  observe  from  the  Press  that 
their  interests  are  being  championed  by  the 
National  Union  of  Teachers,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  deal  here  with  the  point  of  view 
of  the  taught. 

Before  going  further,  it  will  be  well  to 
explain  that  I  began  my  education  at  a 
London  County  Council  school  which  had  a 
blind  head  teacher  and  a  sighted  assistant. 
Thence  I  went  to  the  Royal  Normal  College, 
the  founder  of  which,  Sir  Francis  Campbell, 
was  blind,  and  which  has  always  been  staffed 
by  teachers,  some  with,  and  some  without, 
sight.  Throughout  my  twelve  years  at  these 
schools  I  was  under  blind  teachers  for  the 
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greater  part  of  the  time,  and  the  efficiency  or 
their  work  is  not  open  to  question  in  view  of 
the  academic  distinctions  which  I  was  fortun- 
ate enough  to  gain  subsequently.  I  am 
naturally  concerned  at  the  threatened  des- 
truction of  part  of  the  system  which  laid  the 
foundation  of  my  own  success,  and  I  venture 
to  hope  that  those  responsible  for  deter- 
mining these  matters  may  attach  some 
importance  to  my  experience. 

That  teacher  and  pupil  should  be  "  in  the 
same  boat  "  has  one  obvious  advantage  in 
that  the  former  can  readily  appreciate  the 
latter 's  difficulties,  without  exaggerating  them. 
If  a  lazy  undergraduate,  in  bringing  me  an 
unfinished  essay,  were  to  plead  that  I  could 
not  realise  the  power  of  the  cinema  tempta- 
tion to  which  he  was  a  prey,  my  own  experi- 
ence, which  does  not  include  cinemas,  would 
not  provide  an  entirely  satisfactory  retort. 
The  difficulties  of  the  sighted  teacher  of 
blind  children  are  of  this  nature,  but  are  far 
more  serious,  and  meet  him  at  every  turn.  If 
he  has  blind  colleagues  to  consult  he  can 
ascertain  from  them  whether  troubles  are  real 
or  feigned.  Otherwise,  he  is  almost  certain 
often  to  coax  where  he  should  drive  and  drive 
where  he  should  coax.  Such  a  position  may 
be  productive  of  much  harm. 

There  is  another  very  important  point.  In 
educating  the  blind  it  is  essential  to  convince 
them  from  the  outset  that  they  have  good 
prospects,  despite  their  handicap,  provided 
they  exert  themselves  to  the  full.  Contact 
with  successful  blind  teachers  gives  a  kind  of 
encouragement  which,  I  think,  nothing  else 
can.  Stories  of  what  blind  people  have  done 
in  the  past  will  not  suffice,  since  the  average 
child  will  associate  them  with  other  tales  of 
prodigies,  which  have  no  connection  with  his 
own  life.  Defeatism  is  a  habit  of  mind  and 
cannot  be  cured  by  mere  argument.  In  a 
school  where  there  are  blind  teachers,  how- 
ever, blindness  takes  its  place,  along  with 
logarithms  and  Latin  irregular  verbs,  as  a 
difficulty  which  looks  terrifying,  but  which 
is  not  insurmountable,  since  it  has  been 
conquered  by  people  whom  one  knows  and 
regards  as  quite  ordinary  human  beings.  The 
child  of  normal  grit  will  not  allow  himself  to 
be  frightened  for  long  by  obstacles  of  this 
kind.  For  blind  children  who  lack  confidence, 
efficient  teaching  is  of  little  use,  but  for  those 
who  have  it  successful  careers  are  open  in 
manv  walks  of  life. 


I  need  hardly  add  that  1  would  not  for  a 
moment  advocate  the  exclusive  employment 
of  blind  teachers.  Nor  would  I  wish  to 
support  the  claims  of  any  who  are  not  properly 
qualified.  With  these  provisos,  however,  I 
would  appeal  in  the  strongest  possible  terms 
for  the  continuance  of  mixed  staffs,  a  system 
which  has  already  produced  excellent  results 
and  may  be  made  to  work  even  better  in  the 
future . 

Yours,  etc., 
E.  G.  Dowdell,  M.A.,  D.Phil., 
Lecturer  in  Economics, 

St.  John's  College,  Oxford. 


PERSONAIIA 

Sir  Richard  Paget,  Bart.,  has,  owing  to 
business  reasons,  resigned  from  the  Executive 
Council  of  the  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind.  It  is  with  very  deep  regret  that  the 
Institute  loses  his  services,  which  were 
particularly  valuable  in  connection  with 
educational  problems  concerning  the  blind. 
His  scientific  knowledge  was  a  great  asset  to 
the  Education  and  Research  Committee,  and 
it  will  be  difficult  to  replace  an  adviser  who 
gave  so  much  time  to  the  service  of  the  blind 
and  who  brought  so  wide  an  experience  to 
problems  connected  with  the  scientific 
amelioration  of  the  handicap  of  blindness. 

Sir  Gerald  Hurst,  K.C.,  M.P.,  owing  to 
pressure  of  other  work,  has  tendered  his 
resignation  from  the  Executive  Council  of 
the  National  Institute. 

Mr.  John  Beresford  Heaton,  has  been 
elected  a  member  of  the  Institute's  Council, 
as  a  representative  of  the  Metropolitan  and 
Adjacent  Counties  Association  for  the  Blind. 
§|Dr.  E.  G.  Dowdell,  Lecturer  in  Economics 
St.  John's  College,  Oxford — who  is  himself 
blind — has  also  been  elected  a  member  of  the 
Institute's  Council. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Merridan,  representing  the 
Royal  Normal  College  for  the  Blind,  has  been 
appointed  a  member  of  the  Institute's 
Publications  Sub- Committee. 

Major  J.  M.  Forsdyke,  has  recently 
accepted  the  position  of  Hon.  Treasurer  to 
the  Worthing  Societv  for  Befriending  the 
Blind. 
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HOME  NEWS 

Rossendale  Society  Winter  Treat. 

The  Annual  Winter  Treat  of  the  Rossendale  Society  lor  Visiting  and  Instructing 
the  Blind  was  held  on  January  8th,  at  the  Bacup  Liberal  Club  Assembly  Rooms.  Alder- 
man Brierley,  Mayor  of  Bacup,  was  Chairman.  Tea  was  followed  by  a  concert  given 
by  Heald  Choir  and  friends. 

Board  of  Education  Representative  to  International  Conference, 

The  British  Government  is  sending  Dr.  L.  E.  Underwood,  as  a  representative  of 
the  Board  of  Education,  to  the  forthcoming  International  Conference  on  Work  for  the 
Blind,  to  be  held  in  New  York.  This  is  in  addition  to  the  two  representatives  of  the 
Ministry  of  Health,  named  in  last  month's  issue  of  The  New  Beacon. 

Government  Contract  for  the  Blind. 

The  Bolton  Workshops  for  the  Blind  have  secured  a  large  Government  contract  for 
brushes  for  the  army. 

Mr.  F.  T.  Owen,  the  organiser  of  the  workshops,  informed  the  Press  that  the  order 
was  more  than  twice  as  large  as  any  previous  one  from  the  Government  and  meant  that 
half  the  Brush  Department  would  be  kept  busy  for  eight  months.  The  Bolton  Workshops 
have  been  working  on  full  time  for  nine  years. 

Proposed  Home  for  Mentally  Retarded  Blind  Children. 

The  Executive  Council  of  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  has  approved  a 
scheme  for  starting  a  School  for  Mentally  Retarded  Blind  Children  at 
"  Court  Grange,"  Abbotskerswell,  Devonshire.  This  house,  the  gift  of  the  Rev.  A.  T. 
Dence,  has  heretofore  been  used  as  one  of  the  Sunshine  Homes  for  Blind  Babies,  but  the 
babies  living  there  since  the  destruction  by  fire  of  the  first  Sunshine  Home  at  Chorley 
Wood,,  Herts,  are  now  at  East  Grinstead  (see  page  36). 

Free  Travelling  Facilities  for  the  Blind. 

Mr.  Hore-Belisha  asked  the  Minister  of  Transport  in  the  House  of  Commons  last 
month,  whether  arrangements  could  be  made  with  the  railway  companies  to  afford 
indigent  blind  persons  in  institutions  free  travelling  facilities  when  they  are  going  to 
their  homes  on  leave.  Air.  H.  Alorrison  replied  that  he  had  no  powers  in  this  matter, 
but  would  communicate  with  the  railway  companies,  and  advise  Mr.  Hore-Belisha  of 
the  result. 

Dinner  Party  to  the  Worthing  Blind. 

On  January  20th,  the  blind  people  of  Worthing  were  entertained  to  dinner  by  the 
Worthing  Society  for  Befriending  the  Blind— this  being  the  Society's  fifth  Annual  New 
Year's  Dinner  Party.  The  Rev.  E.  W.  D.  Penfold  presided,  and  he  was  supported  by 
the  Mayor  and  Alayoress  of  Worthing  and  other  well-known  local  people.  Mr.  F.  A. 
Sly  (Hon.  Superintendent)  did  much  to  make  the  arrangements  for  the  evening  successful. 
Dinner  was  followed  by  a  concert,  to  which  Air.  W.  Perry,  himself  blind,  contributed  a 
violin  solo. 

A  Wireless  Information  Bureau  for  the  Blind. 

The  Royal  Normal  College  Radio  Society  was  started  in  June,  1930,  its  members 
being  students  interested  in  Radio  Science  and  its  object  being  the  furtherance  of  all 
matters  connected  with  it. 

The  Society  now  proposes  to  establish  an  Information  Bureau.  It  is  telt  that  a 
Wireless  Information  Bureau  would  be  found  very  helpful  to  many  blind  persons  who 
possess  wireless  sets  or  who  may  be  interested  in  wireless.  All  queries  must  be 
accompanied  by  a  stamped  wrapper  or  envelope,  and  addressed  to  The  Secretary,  Royal 
Normal  College  Radio  Society,  Upper  Norwood,  S.E.to. 
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Review  of  the  Work  of  the  Wireless  Fund. 


JUST  over  a  year  ago— at  Christmas- 
time, 1929 — the  British  "  Wireless 
for  the  Blind  "  Fund  was  inaugur- 
ated, with  the  object  of  providing, 
as  far  as  was  practicable,  every 
blind  person  resident  in  Great 
Britain  and  Northern  Ireland  with 
a  wireless  set. 
To-day,  £30,000  in  cash  has  been  contri- 
buted to  the  Fund,  and  over  7,500  sets  have 
been  supplied  to  the  blind,  while  it  is  estim- 
ated that,  by  the  end  of  next  April,  13,000 
sets  in  all  will  have  been  distributed. 

Behind  these  very  satisfactory  figures  is  a 
story  full  of  interest — a  story  of  co-operation 
on  the  part  of  Agencies  for  the  Blind,  gener- 
osity on  the  part  of  the  public,  and  appreci- 
ation on  the  part  of  the  blind  themselves. 

Before  the  Fund  was  established,  the 
extraordinary  and  unique  value  of  wireless  to 
the  blind,  both  as  a  means  of  enlightenment 
and  as  a  means  of  entertainment,  had  been 
recognised  by  most  people  concerned  in  the 
welfare  of  the  blind,  and  numerous  efforts 
had  been  mule  in  different  districts  or  by 
individual  Institutions  to  provide  free  wireless 
sets.  All  Agencies  for  the  Blind,  however, 
readily  acknowledged  the  advantages  of  a 
central  Fund,  and  there  was  no  difficulty  at  all 
in  forming  a  thoroughly  representative  Com- 
mittee, under  the  Presidency  of  H.R.H.  the 
Prince  of  Wales  and  the  Chairmanship  of 
Capt.  Sir  Beachcroft  Towse,  V.C. 

On  this  Committee  the  British  Broadcasting 
Corporation  was  represented,  and  here  it  may 
be  said  that  without  the  help  of  the  B.B.C. 
the  Fund  would  have  been  an  impossibility. 
Long  before  the  initiation  of  the  Fund, 
officials  at  the  B.B.C.  had  shewn  a  constant 
interest  in  the  needs  of  blind  listeners,  and 
the  foundation  of  the  "  Braille  Radio  Times  " 
marked  the  beginning  of  a  close  and  constant 
relationship  between  the  B.B.C.  and  the 
Blind  World.  Since  the  Fund  started  the 
help  of  the  B.B.C.  has  taken  innumerable 
forms  ;  many  of  its  officials  have  given  hours 
of  their  spare  time  working  for  the  Fund,  and 
their  technical  knowledge  and  general  influ- 
ence have  always  been  at  the  Fund's  service. 
Invaluable  help  has  also  been  given  to  the 
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Fund  by  two  distinguished  gentlemen  :  the 
Rt.  Hon.  Reginald  McKenna,  who  has  acted 
as  Hon.  Treasurer,  and  the  Rt.  Hon.  Winston 
Churchill,  M.P.  Mr.  Churchill  has  been 
responsible  for  raising  the  bulk  of  the  money. 
He  launched  the  Fund  by  an  Appeal  broadcast 
from  all  Stations  of  the  B.B.C.  on  Christmas 
Day,  1929,  which  brought  in  a  sum  of  £12,000 
in  cash  and  supplemented  this  magnificent 
effort  by  a  further  broadcast  Appeal  on  Christ- 
mas Day,  1930,  which  has,  up-to-date, 
brought  in  a  sum  of  £5,000.  Every  blind 
person  who  to-day  possesses  a  wireless  set 
through  the  Fund  should  have  a  very  warm 
spot  in  his  heart  for  Mr.  Churchill,  who  has 
shewn  himself  so  true  a  friend  to  the  sightless. 

Other  broadcast  Appeals  were  those  of 
Capt.  Ian  Fraser,  C.B.E.,  Vice-Chairman  of 
the  Fund,  in  October — following  the  broad- 
cast of  a  Concert  provided  by  blind  artistes  — 
and  of  the  Conductor  of  the  Wireless  Morning 
Services,  on  the  two  mornings  after  the 
Concert.  These  Appeals  brought  in  a  sum 
of  £6,000. 

All  these  broadcast  Appeals  represent  the 
practical  sympathy,  with  the  object  of  the 
Fund,  of  the  B.B.C.,  who  backed  them  all  by 
extensive  publicity  in  the  "Radio  Times,"  and 
further,  presented  to  the  Fund  the  fee  waived 
by  the  Football  Association  for  broadcasting 
the  Cup  Final  in  1930. 

The  Wireless  Trade  and  the  Wireless  Press 
— especially  the  "Wireless  Trader" — have  also 
extensively  helped  the  Fund.  Immediately 
after  Mr.  Churchill's  first  Appeal,  the 
Radio  Manufacturers'  Association  promised 
to  provide  1,000  single  valve  sets  with  full 
equipment.  The  Association  also  gave  a  free 
Stand  to  the  Fund  at  the  Daily  Mail  "  Ideal 
Home  "  Exhibition  at  Olympia  in  March, 
1930,  from  which  Appeals  were  broadcast 
throughout  the  Exhibition  every  day  by 
different  notabilities,  and  all  the  stall-holders 
in  the  Wireless  Section  had  collecting  boxes 
at  their  Stands.  A  sum  of  £500  was  the 
result.  The  Association  likewise  provided  a 
free  Stand  at  the  Radio  Exhibition  last  year. 

Over  1,100  Wireless  Retailers  undertook  to 
make  collections  in  their  shops,  etc. — bringing 
in  over  £1,000 — and  circularised  likely  people 
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for  offers  of  voluntary  assistance  in  the 
installation  of  sets.  Wireless  Wholesalers 
have  contributed  to  the  Fund  personally  and 
arranged  collections.  The  Trade  in  general 
has  supplied  accessories,  such  as  headphones, 
coils  and  aerial  equipment,  at  very  generous 
discounts. 

It  is  impossible  to  mention  all  the  forms  of 
belp  given  to  the  Fund  but  especially  note- 
worthy are  the  following  : — H.M.  the  King 
graciously  presented  to  the  Fund  the  royalties 
forthcoming  from  the  H.M.Y.  record  of  his 
speech  at  the  opening  of  the  Naval  Confer- 
ence, which  by  the  end  of  June,  1930,  resulted 
in  a  sum  of  £250,  sales  being  effected  in  all 
countries  ;  a  most  munificent  donor  provided, 
through  the  Fund,  200  valve  sets  for  the  blind 
of  Gloucestershire  and  undertook  to  meet  the 
annual  cost  of  maintaining  the  sets  ;  Mr. 
Lionel  Powell  organised  a  Concert  at  the 
Albert  Hall  and  presented  to  the  Fund  the 
ordinary  proceeds  and  the  fee  he  received 
from  the  B.B.C.  for  the  broadcasting  of  the 
Concert  ;  a  Concert  organised  in  Croydon 
brought  in  sufficient  money  to  provide  all 
blind  residents  in  the  borough  with  wireless 
sets. 

Speaking  generally,  it  can  be  confidently 
asserted  that  the  Appeal  has  touched  the  hearts 
of  the  British  public.  It  has  induced  the 
people  of  means  to  send  their  cheques  ;  the 
less  prosperous  to  spare  a  few  pounds  ;  the 
poor  to  send  their  shillings.  The  aged  have 
saved  a  mite  from  their  pensions  for  the 
cause  ;  old  soldiers,  hardly  earning  a  living 
— even  the  unemployed — have  sent  what  they 
could  ;  and  hundreds  of  children  have 
voluntarily  saved  their  pennies  to  give  light 
to  the  blind  through  the  Fund. 

But  to  achieve  its  object  the  Fund  still 
requires  the  sum  of  £  1 5 ,000.  Without  doubt, 
however,  this  sum  will  soon  be  forthcoming, 
especially  as  we  understand  that  H.R.H.  the 
Prince  of  Wales  will  show  his  pergonal 
interest  in  the  Fund  by  his  presence  at  a 
function  to  be  arranged  about  the  end  of  next 
May. 

Let  us  now  consider  how  the  Fund  has  been 
administered.  The  first  duty  of  the  Commit- 
tee was  to  obtain  exact  details  as  to  the  number 
of  sets  required.  It  would  have  been  unwise 
to  obtain  these  details  before  the  Fund  had 
been  launched  as,  in  the  event  of  a  poor 
response,  false  hopes  might  have  been  aroused 
and  the  blind  bitterly  disappointed.    But  the 


response  to  Mr.  Churchill's  first  Appeal  fully 
justified  the  inquirv. 

Accordingly,  early  in  1930  the  Committee, 
through  the  Counties  Associations  for  the 
Blind,  circularised  all  Agencies  for  the  Blind 
in  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland  with 
forms  asking  for  returns  shewing  the  local 
requirements  for  (a)  those  blind  people  with 
normal  hearing,  (b)  those  requiring  more 
powerful  sets.  It  is  obvious  that  these  returns 
were  very  difficult  to  make  and  entailed  much 
work  on  the  part  of  Local  Agencies,  but  the 
Agencies  and  Counties  Associations  accom- 
plished the  task  so  competently  and  expediti- 
ously that  practically  all  returns  were 
completed  by  the  end  of  May,  1930. 

They  shewed  that  18,000  sets  of  all  kinds 
were  needed,  while  supplementary  lists 
rendered  have  brought  the  total  requirements 
up  to  20,000  sets. 

From  these  returns  it  was  possible  to  decide 
the  types  of  set  suitable  for  each  district. 
Decisions  were  based  more  or  less  on  the 
following  facts  : — Crystal  sets  should  be 
efficient  within  50  miles  of  a  Regional 
Station,  in  districts  covered  by  the  Regional 
Scheme  of  the  B.B.C.  ;  beyond  this  limit, 
one-valve  sets  would  be  necessary  for  those 
with  normal  hearing  ;  one-valve  sets  might 
also  be  required  in  certain  places  within 
Regional  Scheme  districts  where  effective 
aerials  could  not  be  erected  ;  while  at  least 
two-valve  sets  would  be  needed,  firstly,  by 
those  blind  people  in  Regional  areas  whose 
additional  infirmities  prohibited  the  use  of 
headphones,  and  secondly,  by  blind  people 
residing  in  areas  too  far  from  existing  B.B.C. 
Stations  or  proposed  Regional  Stations. 

Whilst  the  returns  were  being  prepared,  a 
Technical  Sub-Committee  appointed  by  the 
Fund  was,  in  co-operation  with  the  B.B.C. 
Technical  Experts  and  Dr.  Eccles,  designing 
crystal  sets  especially  for  the  blind  and 
capable  of  receiving  at  good  headphone 
strength  the  alternative  programmes  offered 
by  the  Regional  Scheme  of  the  B.B.C,  which 
had  just  been  initiated.  250  sets  were  ordered 
and  tested  on  existing  aerials  in  the  homes  of 
the  blind,  who  were  asked  to  fill  in  a  card 
shewing  the  results  obtained.  The  final 
design  of  the  crystal  set  was  approved  by  the 
time  the  returns  as  to  requirements  were 
completed,  and  an  initial  order  of  6,000  was 
placed. 

Before  the  Fund  was  launched  it  had  been 
decided  that  the  distribution  of  sets  should  be 
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through  the  Local  Agencies.  Accordingly, 
distribution  through  Local  Agencies  of  these 
6,000  crystal  sets  began  in  July,  1930,  and 
continued  until  October.  The  sets  were 
distributed  equably  to  areas  where  crystal-set 
reception  was  possible.  Certain  difficulties 
naturally  arose.  Even  in  such  districts  as 
London,  technically  a  crystal-set  area,  it  was 
found  that  in  several  instances  there  were 
screened  localities  where  valve  sets  were 
necessary.  A  technical  representative  has 
visited  most  of  these  "  difficult  "  localities  in 
England  and  Wales  and  investigated  con- 
ditions. In  some  cases,  merely  a  little  advice 
on  how  to  use  crystal  sets  was  needed  ;  in 
others,  it  was  considered  necessary  to  replace, 
when  possible,  crystal  sets  by  valve  sets. 

It  should  here  be  mentioned  that  the  Fund's 
Committee  has  decided  that  the  distribution 
of  sets  shall  march  hand  in  hand  with  the 
progress  of  the  Regional  Scheme  of  the  B.B.C. 
For  example,  the  supply  of  sets  in  the 
metropolitan  areas,  covered  by  the  B.B.C. 
Station  at  Brookman's  Park,  will  be  followed 
by  a  supply  of  crystal  sets  or  one-valve  sets 
to  the  large  areas  in  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire 
which  will  be  covered  by  the  new  Northern 
Regional  Station,  shortly  to  be  opened  at 
Slaithwaite,  near  Huddersfield.  Bearing  in 
mind  further  developments  of  the  Regional 
Scheme,  crystal  sets  are  also  being  supplied  to 
districts  close  to  existing  Stations. 

Having  completed  the  design  for  a  crystal 
set,  the  next  step  before  the  Fund's  Technical 
Sub- Committee  was  to  design  a  suitable 
one-valve  set.  In  October,  1930,  250  one- 
valve  sets  were  manufactured  and  sent  to 
different  parts  of  the  country  for  testing. 
These  tests  were  very  satisfactory,  and  a 
contract  for  5,000  one-valve  sets  was  placed 
in  December  last.  Distribution  at  a  regular 
rate  of  500  per  week  has  now  begun.  Amongst 
these  sets  are  included  the  1,000  sets  given 
by  the  Radio  Manufacturers'  Association. 

Continuing  its  investigations,  the  Technical 
Sub-Committee  found  that  in  certain  parts 
of  the  country,  for  example,  Devonshire, 
Cornwall,  North  Wales  and  the  North  of 
Scotland,  neither  crystal  nor  one-valve  sets 
were  serviceable.  For  these  districts  a  special 
two-valve  set  was  designed,  and  1 ,000  of  these 
sets  were  ordered  in  January  of  this  year. 
Distribution  begins  this  month  at  the  rate  of 
200  per  week. 

In  some  districts,  such  as  Brighton,  Hull 
and  Swindon,  a  relay  service  is  in  operation. 
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This  service  is  supplied  by  companies  who, 
by  arrangement  with  the  B.B.C.  and  the 
G.P.O.,  instal  a  big  amplifier  and  link  up  by 
wire  to  private  homes,  where  only  a  loud- 
speaker is  used.  To  the  blind  resident  in 
these  districts  the  Fund  is  supplying  loud- 
speakers, while  the  relay  companies  have 
waived  their  installation  and  service  fees. 

The  installation  of  sets  has  been  undertaken 
generally  by  volunteers,  amongst  whom  are 
members  of  the  Wireless  League,  Toe  H  and 
the  Boy  Scouts,  and  over  900  Wireless 
Retailers. 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  the  total  number 
of  wireless  licences  issued  to  the  blind- — they 
are  issued  without  charge — amounted  last 
year  to  19,460. 

The  above  details  show  that  the  Fund  has 
not  stood  still  until  the  total  amount  of  money 
required  has  been  raised-.  "  Appeal  "  and 
"  Service  "  have  progressed  so  steadily  side 
by  side  that  it  is  not  too  optimistic  to  hope 
that  by  the  end  of  the  present  year  every 
blind  person  in  Great  Britain  and  Northern 
Ireland  will  be  able  to  take  advantage  of  the 
great  benefits  afforded  by  wireless.  That  these 
are  not  over-estimated  in  value  is  apparent 
from  the  many  letters  of  thanks  and  appreci- 
ation received  by  the  Fund,  a  few  extracts 
from  which  are  given  below. 

"  She  has  now  something  to  help  her  enjoy  life 

and  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  world  at  large." 

"  The  set  works  perfectly.     My  wife  sends  her 

grateful  thanks  to  you . ' ' 
"  I  appreciate  the  wireless  set  very  much.     The 
music  is  beautiful  and  on  Christmas  morning 
we  had  a  beautiful  Service." 
"  The  wireless  set  is  grand.    I  am  ever  so  pleased 

with  it." 
'  The  set  is  in  perfect  order  and  I  am  sure  it  will 

prove  a  great  pleasure  to  my  mother." 
"  He  very  much  enjoys  the  music  which  helps  to 

pass  away  many  a  long  hour." 
"  The  set  is  a  great  boon  and  comfort  to  my 
husband  in  brightening  many  weary  hours." 

When  every  blind  person  in  this  country 
possesses  a  wireless  set  the  object  of  the 
British  "  Wireless  for  the  Blind  "  Fund  will 
have  been  achieved.  Maintenance  of  sets, 
services  to  meet  future  developments  in 
wireless,  and  many  similar  matters,  form 
problems  which  are  not  within  the  scope  of 
the  Fund,  but  which  will  doubtless  receive 
the  attention  of  all  who  are  convinced  that 
wireless  is  one  of  the  simplest,  most  bene- 
ficent and  inexpensive  means  of  alleviating 
the  affliction  of  blindness. 
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MEMORIES    OF    SIXTY    YEARS 


IT  seems  a  very  conceited  thing  to  do. 
Who  on  earth  would  want  to  read 
your  life  ?  "  asked  a  candid  friend 
when  Lord  Sanderson  confided  to 
him  that  he  intended  to  write  his 
memoirs.  Fortunately,  the  author 
was  not  deterred,  and  "  The  Mem- 
ories of  Sixty  Years  "  (Methuen  &  Co.,  10/6 
net)  with  its  gaiety,  simplicity  and  friendliness 
is  the  best  refutation  of  the  friend's  premature 
criticism  ;    for  it  is  a  very  readable  book. 

Lord  Sanderson,  formerly  Henry  Sanderson 
Furniss  till  he  received  his  peerage  last  year 
for  educational  services,  has  been  blind  from 
infancy  and  this  is  perhaps  one  reason  why 
his  memories  should  make  a  special  appeal 
to  those  interested  in  eminent  blind  men  ; 
but  though  he  never  actually  ignores  his 
handicap  of  blindness  it  is  treated  throughout 
the  book  as  something  that  interests  the 
writer  so  little  that  the  reader  is  apt  to  forget 
it.  "I  have  had  to  live  and  work  under  a 
serious  disability  "  he  admits  "  but  this  has 
been  largely  compensated  for  by  a  complete 
absence  of  other  ills.  I  have  suffered  little 
bodily  pain,  I  have  not  known  poverty,  I  have 
not  experienced  unkind  or  cruel  treatment." 
Lord  Sanderson's  father  was  a  Spartan 
and  an  autocrat  in  the  upbringing  of  his 
children  ;  his  son's  blindness  was  a  grief  and 
disappointment  to  him  and  he  determined 
as  far  as  might  be  to  shut  his  eyes  to  it, 
going  so  far  all  his  life  as  to  refer  to  his  son 
merely  as  "  rather  short  sighted." 

The  writer  does  not  attempt  to  excite 
sympathy  in  his  account  of  his  childhood, 
though  it  is  pathetic  to  read  of  his  unending 
struggle  to  take  part  in  the  outdoor  games  of 
his  brother  and  his  friends,  and  the  picture 
he  draws  of  the  small  boy  who,  after  being 
told  by  his  school  fellows  that  he  could  not 
share  their  fives,  wandered  disconsolately  in 
the  garden  muttering  "  I  am  not  such  a  fool 
as  they  think  me,  I'm  not  such  a  fool  as  they 
think  me  "  is  rather  a  touching  one.  But 
though  Lord  Sanderson  tried  to  take  part  in 
almost  every  outdoor  game  in  childhood, 
including  even  tennis,  croquet  and  cricket, 
he  decided  when  he  grew  up  that  he  was  apt 
to  spoil  the  game  and  the  pleasure  of  the 
other  players,  and  finally  gave  up  all  sports 
except  rowing  and  swimming. 

As  a  result  of  his  father's  refusal  to  acknow- 


ledge his  blindness  he  was  not  taught  to  read 
Braille  and  did  not  even  know  of  its  existence 
till  he  went  up  to  Oxford  in  1889  at  the  age 
of  21,  though  his  sight  had  never  permitted 
him  to  read  anything  but  type  so  large  that 
hardly  anything  was  printed  in  it  except  parts 
of  the  Bible.  As  a  small  child  he  attended  a 
Kindergarten,  and  at  the  age  of  13  was  sent 
to  a  private  tutor  who  had  a  living  in  East 
Anglia  and  took  five  or  six  pupils,  sent  there 
because  they  were  for  the  most  part  either 
"  too  delicate  or  too  stupid  or  too  immoral  " 
to  be  at  public  schools  ;  it  is  not  surprising 
to  read  that  Lord  Sanderson's  years  there 
decided  him  that  no  boy  should  go  to  a  private 
tutor  who  can  be  educated  in  any  other  way. 
As  a  blind  boy  individual  tuition  was  im- 
portant for  him,  especially  as  he  had  no 
knowledge  of  Braille,  but  the  other  dis- 
advantages far  outweighed  the  good,  and 
nobody  but  a  boy  of  sound  character  with 
a  good  home  background  could  have  escaped 
serious  moral  and  mental  contamination. 

The  account  of  his  undergraduate  days  is 
full  of  interest  and  like  the  rest  of  the  book 
has  little  friendly  touches  in  it  which  make 
it  very  attractive — "  I  never  could  get  up  any 
enthusiasm  for  early  English  constitutional 
history  and  never  could  succeed  in  translating 
the  Charter.  In  fact  I  am  afraid  I  didn't  try 
very  hard  "  is  a  confession  that  makes  of  the 
writer  a  very  human  person.  Lord  Sanderson 
took  a  Second  Class  in  the  History  School, 
and  as  Oxford  had  aroused  in  him  a  very  keen 
interest  in  Economics  he  decided,  on  going 
down,  to  settle  in  Clifton  with  a  friend,  and 
to  study  there.  He  was  interested  in  Labour 
questions,  but  not  at  this  time  from  a  Labour 
standpoint,  and  to  his  father's  satisfaction  he 
joined  the  Committee  of  the  Bristol  Charity 
Organisation  Society.  He  and  the  friend  with 
whom  he  lived  were  both  musical,  and  in 
connection  with  their  C.O.S.  work  helped  to 
send  the  fifteen-year-old  daughter  of  a  street 
musician  to  be  trained  at  the  Royal  College 
of  Music.     The  little  girl  was  Marie  Hall. 

In  1902  Lord  Sanderson  married  and  settled 
down  in  London,  but  three  years  later  moved 
to  Oxford  and  studied  for  the  Diploma  in 
Economics,  which  he  obtained  with  distinc- 
tion. With  his  return  to  Oxford  he  came  into 
touch  almost  at  once  with  the  work  of  Ruskin 
College,  which  had  been  founded  some  few 
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years  previous  for  the  university  education 
of  working  men.  and  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Lees-Smith,  the  present  Postmaster- General, 
he  agreed  to  become  its  Tutor  and  lecturer 
in  Economics.  He  and  his  wife  were  both 
"  good  Conservatives,"  and  though  his  father 
had  sometimes,  after  the  manner  of  Victorian 
fathers,  been  "  afraid  that  Harry  was  a  bit 
of  a  Radical  "  such  extravagances  were  never 
taken  very  seriously. 

The  account  given  of  Ruskin  College  is 
delightfully  written  and  there  are  little  inti- 
mate vignettes  of  some  of  its  personalities. 
We  read  of  Vrooman,  an  American,  who  had 
founded  it  and  is  described  as  having  had 
"  peculiar  ideas  about  food.  He  thought 
that  people  should  eat  only  when  they  were 
hungry  and  he  had  bags  of  oatmeal  and  apples, 
loaves  of  bread,  pieces  of  cheese  put  about 
the  house  so  that  anyone  could  help  himself 
when  he  felt  inclined."  Then  there  was 
Dennis  Hird,  the  first  principal  of  the  College, 
who  had  been  Secretary  of  the  Church  of 
England  Temperance  Society  but  gave  up 
his  work  as  his  interests  shifted  to  the 
repudiation  of  the  National  Debt  ;  he  was 
very  little  at  the  College  and  spent  long  week- 
ends on  a  small  farm,  to  which  students  were 
invited  for  change  and  country  air,  combined 
with  very  strenuous  hay-making.  "  Total 
lack  of  discipline  "  in  the  College  under  Hird, 
and  hours  devoted  to  altercations  with 
students  on  such  matters  as  to  whether 
bananas  should  be  served  for  tea,  made  the 
writer's  life  very  difficult  and  finally  matters 
came  to  a  head  and  the  Principal  was  pen- 
sioned off,  Dr.  Gilbert  Slater  taking  his  place. 

Political  work  naturally  occupies  a  good 
part  of  the  Memoirs,  as  both  Lord  Sanderson 
and  his  wife  were  keenly  interested,  first  as 
Liberals,  and  later  in  the  cause  of  Labour, 
while  naturally  also  the  work  of  the  Workers 
Educational  Association  appealed  strongly  to 
them.  A  chapter  in  the  book  is  devoted  to  an 
account  of  the  influences  which  changed  the 
writer  from  a  "  pronounced  individualist  " 
into  a  convinced  Socialist. 

During  the  War  Lord  Sanderson  offered 
his  services  to  the  Workers  Educational 
Association  and  was  given  charge  of  the 
South-eastern  district  ;  in  addition  to  this  he 
edited  a  volume  of  economic  essays  entitled 
"  The  Industrial  Outlook,"  undertook  lecture 
tours  in  the  Potteries,  and  still  kept  in  touch 
with  Ruskin  College  ;  actually  during  the 
War  the  work  of  the  College  had  been  sus- 
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pended  for  residential  students,  though 
correspondence  courses  were  carried  on. 

In  1916  Lord  Sanderson  was  appointed 
Principal  of  Ruskin,  and  as  the  ordinary  work 
of  the  College  had  ceased  for  the  time  he 
organised  a  series  of  Conferences  in  connec- 
tion with  reconstruction  after  the  War,  helped 
in  the  Oxford  summer  school,  attended  the 
Trades  Union  Congress,  lectured  for  the 
Workers  Educational  Association,  and  finally 
stood  for  the  University  of  Oxford  as  a 
Labour  candidate,  but  without  success.  In 
the  October  of  1919  he  returned  to  Oxford  as 
Principal  of  Ruskin  College,  which  now 
included  women  students,  a  hostel  having 
been  opened  for  these.  Undergraduates, 
whether  men  or  women,  are  not  the  easiest 
people  in  the  world  to  manage,  and  the 
students  at  Ruskin  College  were  men  who 
came  from  a  great  variety  of  trades  ;  some 
had  served  in  the  War,  some  had  been 
imprisoned  as  conscientious  objectors,  some 
were  Socialists,  and  some  Communists, 
while  nearly  all  were  considerably  older  than 
the  ordinary  student.  Discipline  could  not 
have  been  easy,  and  the  "  large  family  party  " 
spirit  could  only  have  been  maintained  with 
great  sympathy,  tact,  and  understanding. 

Continued  hard  work  led  to  a  temporary 
breakdown  in  Lord  Sanderson's  health  in 
1923  and  complete  rest  and  a  long  sea  voyage 
were  prescribed,  which  led  to  a  long  holiday 
in  Australia  ;  he  returned  much  benefited  in 
health  but  unfit  to  continue  the  very  strenuous 
work  of  a  College  Principal  and  resigned  in 
1925.  The  following  year  was  largely  taken 
up  by  a  tour  in  South  Africa  with  its  "  beauti- 
ful country  and  delightful  climate  and  its 
friendly  people,"  overshadowed,  however,  by 
bitter  feeling  on  racial  questions. 

A  visit  to  America  followed  in  1928  and  on 
his  return  both  the  writer  and  his  wife  once 
more  took  up  political  work  and  stood  as 
Labour  candidates  in  the  Oxford  Council, 
though  they  were  not  returned. 

Here  the  book  ends,  for  Lord  Sanderson, 
with  characteristic  modesty,  makes  no  allusion 
to  the  peerage  conferred  on  him  in  1930. 
His  last  words  are  perhaps  worth  quoting — 
"  At  61  I  am  able  once  more  to  enjoy  life  to 
the  full- — eager  indeed  to  go  forward  into  any 
new  adventure  which  life  may  still  hold  for 
me."  Those  who  read  his  Memories  will 
hope  that  it  holds  many,  for  so  gallant  and 
kindly  and  modest  an  adventurer  surely 
deserves  them. 
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NEW  FIELDS  TO  CONQUER. 

WHEN  people  personally  unacquainted  with  welfare  work  for  the  blind  are 
brought  into  actual  contact  with  such  work,  they  invariably  express  a 
considerable  degree  of  astonishment.  Why  is  this  so  ?  It  can  scarcely  be 
due  to  complete  ignorance  ;  work  for  the  blind  is  widely  advertised,  both  in 
appeals  for  funds  and  in  the  press.  Neither  can  it  be  due  to  habitual  heed- 
lessness ;  sympathy  with  the  blind  is  almost  instinctive  in  all  people  with 
sight  and  is  an  emotion  of  the  most  delicate  sensitiveness.  Nor  is  it  due  to 
the  rarity  of  blind  people  ;  they  are,  unfortunately,  only  too  often  encountered  in  the  streets  of 
all  big  cities.  This  last  fact,  perhaps,  provides  an  answer  to  the  question.  Every  day  the  blind 
are  to  be  seen  walking  in  the  streets,  and  to  the  casual  observer  a  very  great  number  of  them 
are  obviously  poor  and  dependent  and,  apparently,  unhappy.  Therefore,  when  such  a  casual 
observer  enters  an  institution  for  the  blind  and  sees  happy,  capable  and  industrious  blind  people 
at  work  ;  when  he  examines  the  many  ingenious  means  of  alleviating  blindness  ;  when  he 
becomes  acquainted  with  bonnie  blind  children,  ambitious  blind  undergraduates,  blind  men 
successful  in  the  professions,  blind  veterans  in  happy  retirement  after  a  long  and  useful  career; 
is  it  not  natural  that  he  should  be  profoundlv  astonished  ?  For  he  finds  his  general  impression 
of  the  blind  as  poor,  dependent  and  unhappv  creatures  to  be  entirely  false. 
Yet  is  it  entirely  false  ? 

Bearing  in  mind  the  statistics  showing  thousands  of  blind  unemployables,  and  thousands  of 
blind  workers  earning  but  a  mere  pittance,  can  any  worker  for  the  blind  honestly  affirm  that 
the  impression  of  the  casual  observer  is  totally  incorrect  ? 

Although  great  progress  has  been  made  in  ameliorating  the  lot  of  the  blind  in  this  country 
during  the  past  fifty  years,  a  greater  task  awaits  us  in  the  next  fifty  years.  Work  for  the  blind 
must  never  be  static  ;  it  must  always  be  moving  towards  the  conquest  of  new  fields,  and  of  them, 
there  is  no  dearth. 

No  institution  for  the  blind  should  circumscribe  its  objects  by  past  achievements  or  existing 
activities.  The  blind  often  criticise  the  work  carried  en  in  (heir  aid  by  people  with  sight. 
Such  criticism,  natural  enough  e\en  when  unwarranted,  is  amply  justified  if  directed  against 
work  carried  on  in  the  name  of  the  blind  but  without  that  vision  which,  to  a  peculiar  degree, 
must  be  exercised  in  work  for  the  blind.  It  is  "  vision  "  that  makes  the  local  agency  eager 
to  help  a  neighbouring  local  agency  and  to  cc-operate  harmoniously  with  national  work  ;  it  is 
"  vision  "  that  leads  the  directors  of  national  work  to  think  imperially  and  to  recognise  the 
existence  of  the  millions  of  blind  people  within  the  boundaries  of  the  British  Empire,  who  offer 
fields  of  philanthropic  endeavour  almost  appalling  in  their  vastness.  But  rather  than  appal,  such 
problems  should  kindle  a  high  spirit  of  enthusiasm  in  minds  scornful  of  the  degrading  spirit 
of  complacency. 

That  the  spirit  of  progressive  enthusiasm  exists  is  proved  by  the  "  team  "  work  now  being 
accomplished  in  this  country  by  practically  all  agencies  for  the  blind  ;  by  recent  developments 
in  work  for  the  blind  in  different  parts  of  the  Empire,  such  as  the  Irish  Free  State,  South  Africa, 
Cyprus  and  Gibraltar,  in  which,  as  far  as  possible,  our  own  national  institutions  are  assisting  ; 
by  the  close  relationship  existing  between  national  institutions  in  the  Mother  country  and  in 
the  Dominions  ;  by  the  steps  which  are  being  taken  to  arouse  interest  in  the  million-and-a-half 
blind  and  the  four-and-a-half  million  partially  blind  people  of  India  ;  by  the  extension  cf 
facilities  for  obtaining  cheap  Braille  literature  and  music  to  all  parts  of  the  Empire. 

These  are  all  signs  that  welfare  work  for  the  blind  is  to-day'a  living,  dynamic  force,  capable 
of  great  possibilities,  and  determined  to  fight  ever  anew  against  the  poverty,  dependence  and 
unhappiness  which  still  exists  amongst  the  blind  people  of  this  country  and  of  the  British  Empire. 


The  Editor. 
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THE    SUNSHINE    TREKKERS. 

How  a  Train  Journey  Tested  Good  Training. 


AST  month  we  reproduced  a  photo- 
graph of  Capt.  Sir  Beachcrof't 
Towse,  V.C.,  Chairman  of  the 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
welcoming  at  Paddington  the 
blind  babies  who  were  being 
taken  from  "  Court  Grange," 
Abbotskerswcll,  Devonshire,  to  the  Institute's 
new  Sunshine  Home  at  East  Grinstead, 
Sussex.  We  give  below  an  amusing  account 
by  the  Matron  of  the  babies'  journey,  and  a 
brief  description  of  the  new  Home. 

The  29  blind  babies  in  residence  at  Court 
Grange  were  moved  in  two  parties — 11  babies 
in  arms  travelling  with  some  of  the  Nursing 
Staff  three  days  in  advance  of  the  main  party. 
The  second  party  of  18  school  children 
(aged  3-5)  were  very  excited  at  the  prospect 
of  a  journey  in  a  train — some  of  them 
remembered  travelling  down  from  London 
two  years  previously — all  had  been  discussing 
the  move  for  days  beforehand  and  all  had 
many  questions  to  ask. 

The  babies  entrained  at  12.20  p.m.  after  an 
early  dinner  and  a  tremendous  dressing-up 
in  best  clothes,  and  after  a  very  hearty  send- 
off  from  their  many  friends  who  had  assembled 
at  Newton  Abbot  Station. 

From  the  moment  the  train  commenced  to 
move,  their  enjoyment  of  the  journey  seemed 
intensified  and  the  rocking  and  the  noise 
especially  delighted  them. 

However,  they  were  all  placed  full  length 
on  the  carriage  seats,  given  a  pillow  and  rug 
each,  told  it  was  their  usual  "  silence  hour," 
and  in  a  very  short  time  were  all  asleep. 

At  2.45  p.m.  they  were  awakened  and  given 
their   usual    "  tea  " — bread    and   butter   and 


The  new   "Sunshine   House"   at  East   Grinstead 


honey,    and    a    biscuit    each,    but    hot    milk 
substituted  for  their  usual  cocoa. 

One  child  of  4  years  complained  that  he 
was  given  milk  "  just  like  babies  drink  "  and 
left  us  with  a  very  uncomfortable  feeling  that 
he  might  report  it  to  the  Press,  but  we  assured 
him  it  would  not  occur  again. 

When  nearing  the  end  of  the  journey,  the 
Dining-Car  Attendants  presented  each  child 
with  one  shilling.  They  had  collected  £2  5s. 
from  the  travellers  on  the  train  and  after 
deducting  the  18s.,  had  spent  the  remainder 
on  milk-chocolate  and  chocolate  biscuits,  so 
the  babies  started  at  East  Grinstead  with  a 
well-stocked  sweet  cupboard. 

After  tea,  there  was  a  general  washing  of 
hands  and  faces,  dressing  up  and  getting 
ready  for  London,  and  at  3.45  p.m.  all  the 
babies  detrained  and  were  met  and  welcomed 
by  the  chairman  of  the  National  Institute, 
Capt.  Sir  Beachcroft  Towse,  V.C. 

There  was  a  row  of  Press  Photographers 
also  to  welcome  them  and  after  one  or  two 
false  starts  some  very  satisfactory  pictures  of 
the  babies  were  taken.  John  Pike  (aged  5) 
was  guilty  of  one  "  hold-up  " — he  gave  a 
piercing  scream  and  when  he  had  gathered  a 
large  and  sympathetic  audience,  confided  to 
them  that  Betty  (aged  4),  his  next-door 
neighbour,  had  put  her  hand  into  his  pocket 
— with,  I  conclude,  a  burglarious  intent. 

The  babies  travelled  from  Paddington  to 
East  Grinstead  by  motor  coaches — still  very- 
good  and  very  happy — singing  nursery  rhymes 
and  school  songs  the  greater  part  of  the  way. 
They  were  all . bathed  on  arrival,  given  hot 
drinks  andJput£to  bed,  and  in  the  morning 
were  '.  ready]  to^explore  Home  and  garden 
before  we  were  readv  to 
conduct  them. 

The  journey  of  over  200 
miles  did  not  apparently 
affect  them  at  all — not  one 
of  the  79  babies  cried,  not 
one  was  sick,  and  the  only 
casualty  was  a  lost  glove — 
which  the  child  made  good 
by  taking  another  child's 
glove  !  ! 

Sunshine  Home,  East 
Grinstead,  is  literally  what 
its  name  implies— a  house  of 
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sunshine.  Entering  the  front  Hall,  you  find  the 
walls  and  staircasewalls distempered  in  orange, 
and  even  with  only  a  pale  wintry  sun  shining 
you  get  an  impression  of  brightness  and  light. 

The  babies'  dining  room  is  equally  cheerful. 
The  walls  are  coloured  a  deep  lemon  yellow- 
also  the  playroom,  around  which  runs  a 
delightful  Punchinello  frieze. 

Various  generous  friends  of  the  babies  gave 
them  two  new  rocking-horses  and  four  new 
rocking-boats,  so  the  playroom  is  now  a  hive 
of  industrial  pleasure. 

The  school-room  is  also  decorated  in  lemon 
yellow.  It  is  very  large  with  a  window  seat 
that  holds  all  the  scholars  for  their  morning 
hymns  and  prayer. 

Upstairs  are  four  nurseries,  all  distempered 
in  pale  primrose  yellow,  and  into  every 
nursery  the  sun  enters  at  some  time  of  the  day . 

On  this  floor  is  the  babies'  bathroom — with 
its  three  gay  fixed  baths — each  bath  painted 
outside  a  pillar-box  red.  Each  child  has  his 
own  pigeon  hole  for  brush,  comb,  tooth-brush 
and  mug,  and  a  division  for  his  bath-towel. 

The  equipment  of  the  bathroom  has  been 
properly  completed  in  the  babies'  eyes  by  a 
gift  of  floating  animals — their  favourite 
animal  being  a  duck  with  a  small  puncture 
which  slowly  fills  with  water  and  drowns. 

A  well-equipped  and  business-like  surgery- 


is  also  on  this  floor.  All  the  babies  visit  the 
surgery  at  S.30  a.m.  for  treatment  and  a  sweet. 

There  is  an  Isolation  Ward  with  its  own 
bathroom,  day  nursery  and  night  nursery — 
complete  and  self-contained — in  which  all  new 
patients  are  kept  for  their  first  three  weeks. 

A  feature  of  the  new  Home  will  be  an 
Observation  Ward  for  border-line  cases,  that 
is,  babies  whose  mentality  is  not  strictly  normal 
but  appears  capable  of  re-adjustment  under 
careful  treatment.  The  arrangements  for 
this  ward  have  not  yet,  however,  been 
completed. 

The  top  floor  consists  of  nursing  and 
domestic  staff's  bedrooms  and  bathrooms. 

The  views  from  the  Home  over  the  garden 
are  very  lovely  ;  one,  consisting  of  a  spinney 
and  pond,  is  very  similar  to  a  Court  Grange 
view. 

In  the  garden  the  babies  have  plenty  of 
lawn,  also  a  "  slope  "  and  a  "  rough  "  (long 
grass),  both  of  which  they  like. 

The  vegetable  garden  is  large  and  we 
should  be  entirely  self-supporting.  [Sup- 
porters of  the  Homes  should  be  reminded  that 
Matron  is  referring  only  to  vegetables  ! — Ed.] 

I  hope  if  any  readers  of  The  New  Beacon 
find  themselves  in  our  neighbourhood,  they 
will  come  and  see  the  Home.  The  babies 
like  very  much  to  take  visitors  around. 


COMPETITIONS   FOR    THE    BLIND 


THE  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  with  a  view  to  the 
encouragement  of  literary 
ability  amongst  the  blind, 
has  decided  o  run  a 
Literary  Competition,  open 
to  the  blind  throughout  the 
world. 

Competitors  will  be  divided  into  two  Classes , 
{a)  Adults  (over  18),  (b)  Juveniles  (under  18), 
and  prizes  amounting  in  total  to  .£45  will  be 
awarded  to  the  senders  of  (i)  the  best  Lyric, 
(2)  the  best  Essay,  (3)  the  best  Review  of  a 
Book,  as  follows  : — 
CLASS  A,  ADULTS  {Over  18).     Prizes. 


1  St. 

1  •  Lyric £6 

2nd 
£.3 

2.  Essay £6 

iz 

3.  Rev  ew  of  a  Book          .  .         /6 

13 

CLASS  B,  JUVENILES  {Under  18). 

1  •  Lyric £4 

£2 

2-  Essay £4 

£2 

3.  Review  of  a  Book           .  .          £4 

/> 

Mr.  Frank  Whitaker,  Acting  Editor  of  the 
famous  John  0  London's  Weekly,  who  has 
exceptional  experience  in  Literary  Competi- 
tions of  all  kinds,  has  very  kindly  consented 
to  act  as  Judge. 

The  Rules  for  both  Classes,  A  and  B,  are 
as  follows  : — 

( 1 )  Lyrics  may  be  on  any  subject  or  be  in  any 
metrical  form,  but  should  contain  not  less 
than  12  lines  or  more  than  24  lines. 

(2)  Essays  may  be  on  any  subject,  but  should 
not  exceed  1,000  words  n  length. 

(3)  Reviews  should  not  exceed  500  words  in 
length  and  should  be  of  any  one  of  the 
following  books  : — 

For  Class  A  Competitors  : — "  Inimitable 
Jeaves,"  by  P.  C.  Wodehouse  ;  "  Forti- 
tude," by  Hugh  Walpole  ;  and  "  The 
Key  Above  the  Door,"  by  M.  Walsh. 
For  Class  B  Competitors  : — "  Kim,"  by 
Rudyard  Kipling  ;  "  Typhoon,"  by 
Joseph  Conrad  ;  and  "  The  Three 
Hostages,"  by  John  Buchan. 
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All  these  books  are  obtainable  in  Braille 
either  on  loan  from  the  National  Library 
for  the  Blind  and  other  libraries  or  by 
purchase  from  the  National  Institute  for 
the  Blind.  "  The  Key  above  the  Door," 
by  M.  Walsh,  is  published  by  the  Royal 
Blind  Asylum  and  School,  Craigmillar 
Park,  Edinburgh. 

(4)  Competitors  can  enter  for  one  subject  or 
all  subjects  in  the  Class  to  which  their 
age  entitles  them  to  enter,  but  only  one 
effort  may  be  submitted  in  each  subject. 

(5)  Full  name,  age  and  postal  address  must 
be  given  at  the  head  of  the  first  page  of 
the  Lyric,  Essay  or  Review  submitted. 

(6)  Entries  may  be  handwritten,  typewritten 
or  in  Braille,  but  great  care  should  be 
taken  to  secure  legibility  and  correctness 
of  phraseology,  spelling  and  punctuation. 
The  lines  of  lyrics  should  not  run  on, 
either  in  script  or  in  Braille,  but  each 
line  should  begin  on  a  new  line  of  writing. 

(7)  All  attempts  must  be  in  the  English 
language,  but  the  Competition  is  open  to 
certified  blind  people  of  all  nationalities. 

(8)  Each  attempt  must  be  the  unaided  work 
of  the  competitor  and  no  Lyric,  Essay  or 
Review  which  has  been  published  in 
Braille  or  Letterpress  may  be  submitted. 

(9)  All  entries  should  be  addressed  to  the 
General  Editor, "  Literary  Competition," 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  224, 
Great  Portland  Street,  London,  England. 

(10)  All  entries  must  reach  this  address  by  the 
30th  June,  1931. 

(11)  The  National  Institute  for  the  Blind 
reserves  the  right  of  printing  any  entry 
in  its  own  periodicals  and  of  granting 
permission  to  reprint  in  other  periodicals. 

National  Braille  Reading  Competition. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  Austin  Memorial 
Reading  Competition,  of  which  we  give  details 
below,  will  attract  many  competitors,  and  that 
there  will  be  a  number  of  entrants.  There 
are  some  competitions  of  too  small  intrinsic 
interest  to  offer  anything  to  the  unsuccessful 
candidate,  but  in  the  Reading  Competition  all 
who  take  part,  whether  prize  winners  or  not, 
should  come  away  with  the  sense  of  having 
enriched  their  minds  by  the  reading  of  a 
passage  of  literary  value,  and  of  fellowship 
from  having  heard  how  it  is  interpreted  by 
their  fellow  competitors.  Especially  we  would 
like  to  emphasise  that  the  Reading  Competi- 
tion is  not  to  be  regarded  as  reserved  only  for 
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the  literary  and  the  learned — anyone  to  whom 
reading  gives  pleasure  is  very  warmly  invited 
to  take  part. 

The  Tenth  Meeting  of  the  E.  W.  Austin 
Memorial  Reading  Competition  will  be  held 
at  the  National  Library  for  the  Blind, 
London,  on   Saturday,   14th  March. 

Unseen  passages  will  be  read  and  prizes 
awarded  for  fluency,  ease  of  diction,  and 
general  expression.  Should  the  entries  in  any 
Class  be  very  limited,  prizes  will  only  be 
awarded  if  merited. 


ADULT. 

A.  Advanced     Readers, 
"  Blanesburgh  "  Cup 

B.  Other  Readers. 


competition     for 


JUNIOR. 

1.    Children  under  9  years  of  age. 

■2.    Those  between  the  ages  of  9  and  1 J . 

3.  Those  between  the  ages  of  1 1  and  13. 

4.  Those  between  the  ages  of  13  and  16. 
Competitors  in  Classes  1  and  2  to  be  allowed  their 
choice   of   reading    Contracted    or   TJnccntracttd 
Braille. 

An  Open  Competition  for  the  reading  of 
unseen  passages  from  Shakespeare  will  also  be 
held.  Everybody  will  be  eligible  to  enter  for 
this  event,  including  all  previous  winners  in 
any  class. 

As  the  notice  is  rather  short,  intending 
competitors  should  send  in  their  names  to  the 
Secretary,  35,  Great  Smith  Street,  West- 
minster, S.W.i,  as  early  as  possible,  stating 
in  which  classes  they  wish  to  enter. 

The  announcement  of  the  Braille  Reading 
Competition  of  the  Northern  Branch  of  the 
National  Library  for  the  Blind  is  on  page  48. 


"  Radio  Adoption  "  Scheme. 

A  correspondent  seeks  information  on  the 
subject  of  the  "  Radio  adoption  "  of  blind 
people.  In  his  own  city,  for  example,  a 
Radio  Association  of  wholesalers  and  retailers 
exists,  and  it  has  been  suggested  that  each 
member  shall  "  adopt  "  two  or  three  blind 
people,  with  a  view  to  giving  them  all  possible 
assistance  with  their  wireless  sets,  such  as  the 
provision  of  accessories,  aid  in  the  event  of 
break-downs  and  so  forth.  Our  corres- 
pondent would  be  very  glad  to  hear  through 
The  New  Beacon  if  similar  schemes  are  in 
force  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  and  to 
obtain  details  of  experiences  in  running  such 
schemes. 
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THE    STATE    AND    CHARITABLE 
ENDOWMENTS— V. 

By  BEN  PURSE. 

"  In  no  country  have  the  rights  of  proprietorship  ever  been  permitted  to  be  absolute. 
In  no  country  has  an  owner  of  property  been  permitted  to  apply  it  to  every  purpose,  or 
to  dispose  of  it  in  every  way  that  his  uncontrolled  pleasure  might  suggest.  Alike  on  the 
employment  of  property  and  on  the  alienation  of  property,  restrictions  have  always  been 
imposed,  as  well  for  the  protection  of  other  persons  whom  the  proprietor's  acts  may  directly 
affect,  as  for  the  protection  of  the  general  interests  of  the  State."  C.  S.  Kenny. 


DURING  the  course  of  these 
articles  we  have  dealt  with 
the  disposition  and  admin- 
istration of  charitable 
endowments.  It  has  been 
urged  that  we  have  no 
revolutionary  changes  to 
suggest,  but  that  the  time  is  opportune  for 
effecting  certain  reforms  which  are  much 
overdue. 

"  The  State,  calling  to  its  aid  the  taxpayers 
and  the  ratepayers,  makes  provision  on  an 
ample  scale  for  maternity  and  child  welfare, 
public  health,  unemployment,  destitution, 
widowhood  and  old  age."  These  services 
were  wont  to  be  left  to  private  benevolence, 
but  are  now  the  very  deep  concern  of  the 
State.  We  may  therefore  claim  to  deal  freely 
with  those  endowments  that  had  for  their 
origin  services  that  are  now  provided  by  the 
State,  and  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  old 
bequests  may  be  applied  properly  to  other  and 
perhaps  allied  objects  which  may  be  in 
harmony  with  the  intention  of  the  founders. 

In  attempting  this,  we  have  behind  us  the 
invaluable  experience  of  the  Charity  Com- 
missioners and  the  teachings  of  social  science. 
We  know  the  tendency  of  various  forms  of 
charity  and  can  proceed  accordingly,  not 
assuming,  however,  any  infallibility,  but  with 
the  consciousness  that  the  wisdom  of  some  of 
our  own  social  experiments  may  not  impress 
itself  on  a  later  age.  Professor  W.  K.  Clifford 
observes  :  "  There  are  no  self-regarding 
virtues  properly  so  called  ;  those  qualities 
which  tend  to  the  advantage  and  preservation 
of  the  individual  are  only  morally  right  in  so 
far  as  they  make  him  a  more  useful  citizen." 
The  first  step  towards  reform,  which  of 
necessity  will  require  legislation,  is  to  deal 
with  certain  charitable  endowments,  of  which 
money  doles  are  the  outstanding  and  most 
pernicious  example.  In  view  of  the  scope  of 
our   social    services,    many    of   these    grants 


could  and  should  be  made  illegal.  As  regards 
other  forms  of  endowment,  the  first  consider- 
ation should  be  the  public  benefit.  Although 
some  recent  cases  may  appear  to  go  as  far  as 
this,  yet  without  legislation  it  is  difficult  for 
the  Court  of  Chancery  to  free  itself  from  a 
mass  of  old  decisions  which  bind  it  to  accept 
as  charitable,  endowments  that  would  to-day 
be  regarded  as  both  unnecessary  and  un- 
desirable. 

It  frequently  happens  that  original  Trusts 
fail  to  frame  new  schemes  under  the  Cy  Frees 
rule,  so  as  to  provide  for  the  application  of  the 
income  of  the  charity  to  purposes  as  similar  as 
is  practicable  to  the  original  objects.  It 
should  be  observed  also  that  schemes  made 
by  the  Charity  Commissioners  are  subject  to 
the  same  limitations,  and  the  last  named 
body  rarely  propounds  new  schemes  unless 
something  outrageous  is  being  done  by  the 
administrators  of  the  original  Trust. 

We  have  already  stressed  the  point  that  even 
the  most  prudent  and  far-seeing  founder  of  a 
century  ago  could  never  have  anticipated  and 
provided  for  the  social  developments  of  the 
present  day.  There  are  those  in  the  com- 
munity who  would  have  us  believe  that  there 
is  something  necessarily  impious  in  the 
attitude  which  proposes  to  deal  with  the 
dispositions  of  old  foundations  ;  but  the  self- 
same State  which  confers  the  right  to  make 
such  dispositions  has  always  reserved  to  itself 
power  to  alter,  amend,  control  or  modify  them 
and  even  to  appropriate  for  relative  or  other 
purposes  either  the  whole  or  part  of  such 
endowments. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  seek  confirmation  of 
such  a  conclusion  by  reference  to  innumerable 
examples  supplied  by  the  Middle  Ages. 
Sufficient  evidence  can  be  provided  by  events 
witnessed  during  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth 
centuries,  notably  the  far-reaching  reforms  of 
the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
beginning  in  1854. 
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By  the  Endowed  Schools  Act,  1869,  the 
income  of  an  endowed  charity  applicable  for 
doles,  marriage  portions,  redemption  of 
captives,  release  of  poor  prisoners  for  debt, 
loans,  apprenticeship  fees,  advancement  in 
life,  or  for  divers  purposes  which  have  failed 
altogether  or  have  become  obsolete  or 
insignificant  in  comparison  with  the  endow- 
ment, if  originally  given  for  charitable  objects 
or  usages  in  or  before  1800,  all  such  bene- 
factions were  appropriated  for  general 
educational  purposes. 

Yet  again,  the  Allotments  Extension  Act, 
1882,  authorised  the  letting  as  allotments  of 
land  held  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor,  if  the 
existing  Trust  was  for  the  payment  of  doles. 

Mr.  Courtney  Kenny  says  :  "  We  may  con- 
clude, then,  that  the  recognised  principles  of 
legislation  will  afford  us  ample  warrant  for  any 
restrictions  upon  charitable  gifts  that  experi- 
ence may  show  to  be  desirable.  If  need  be, 
we  shall  be  justified  in  prohibiting  them  ;  or 
in  accepting  them,  but  forbidding  the  founder 
to  fix  the  nature  of  the  charity,  so  that  the 
State  may  apply  the  property  to  fresh  uses, 
either  at  once  or  when  the  lapse  of  time 
demands." 

Under  the  powers  of  the  London  Parochial 
Charities  Act,  1883,  an  important  and 
drastic  revision  of  the  London  parochial 
charities  was  carried  out  by  the  Charity 
Commissioners.  This  Act  might  properly 
form  a  precedent  for  legislation  leading  to  a 
general  revision  of  endowments.  It  provided 
that  the  Commissioners  should  have  authority 
to  exercise,  without  application,  any  of  the 
powers  vested  in  them  by  the  Charitable 
Trusts  Act,  1853,  and  the  Acts  amending  the 
same,  thereby  conferring  on  them  power  to 
make  new  schemes  on  their  own  initiative. 

As  we  have  indicated  elsewhere,  this  latter 
provision  is  all-important  because  it  vests 
with  the  Charity  Commissioners  power  and 
initiative  that  is  so  frequently  needed  in 
order  to  enable  endowments  to  be  utilised  for 
constructive  and  beneficent  purposes. 

The  Charitable  Trusts  Act,  1914,  provides 
that  schemes  may  be  made,  extending  the 
area  of  a  charity  restricted  to  a  municipal 
borough  or  to  any  parish  or  defined  area 
therein.  Further,  if  such  chanty  is  what  is 
termed  a  "  Dole  Charity,"  then  its  funds 
shall  be  applicable  for  the  relief  of  distress  or 
sickness,  or  for  improving,  by  such  means  as 
may  be  provided  in  the  scheme,  the  physical. 
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social  or  moral  condition  of  the  poor  in  the 
area  as  extended. 

In  addition  to  these  public  Acts,  there  have 
been  numerous  private  enactments  altering 
the  terms  of  the  original  foundation,  or 
confirming  schemes  of  the  Charity  Commis- 
sioners made  in  excess  of  the  powers  conferred 
on  them  by  the  Charitable  Trusts  Acts  ;  in 
particular  schemes  modifying,  in  a  manner 
absolutely  contrary  to  the  founder's  intentions, 
the  doctrines  attached  to  certain  Noncon- 
formist endowments.  In  like  manner,  in  the 
year  191 2,  a  fund  given  by  a  testator  for  the 
purpose  of  a  museum  was  appropriated  for  a 
Town  Hall,  and  in  the  following  year  £5,000 
was  taken  from  a  charity  founded  in  the 
1 6th  century  for  the  benefit  of  "  The  Poorer 
Sort  of  Clothworkers,"  and  given  to  the 
London  City  and  Guilds  Engineering  College. 

It  is  important  to  observe  that  the  legisla- 
ture has  evinced  little  consideration  for  the 
intentions  of  founders  in  particular  cases,  and 
when  the  Charity  Commissioners  have  had  an 
opportunity  of  applying  the  Cy  Frees  doctrine, 
they  have  followed  the  same  example. 

A  charity  of  which,  under  a  recent  scheme 
of  the  Commissioners,  the  income  is  applicable 
for  the  objects  of  the  local  council  of  social 
welfare,  for  education,  convalescent  treatment, 
open  spaces,  advancement  in  life,  and 
emigration,  was  established  37  years  ago  for 
the  purpose  of  conducting  a  soup  kitchen. 

"  The  principle  of  endowment  is  really 
protected,  and  the  creation  of  endowments 
stimulated  by  saving  them  from  mistake, 
misuse  and  disuse,  and  therefore  from 
discredit." 

It  will  therefore  be  obvious  that  there  is  no 
lack  of  precedent  for  adapting  charitable 
endowments  to  the  requirements  of  the  day 
without  reference  to  the  original  Foundation. 
"  Private  respects  must  yield  to  public  good." 

Writing  in  this  connection,  Mr.  H.  F. 
Brown,  LL.B.,  Vice-President,  Chester 
Council  of  Social  Welfare,  says  :  "  Is  it  not 
time,  therefore,  for  legislation  of  a  general 
character  under  which  the  position  of  all 
endowed  charities  should  be  reviewed  from 
time  to  time,  and  those  that  are  not  in  accord- 
ance with  the  requirements  of  the  day  be 
adapted  to  them.  In  doing  this  we  should 
often  approach  far  more  closely  to  the 
intention  of  the  founders  than  by  a  blind 
adherence  to  the  letter  of  the  foundation. 
In  preserving  the  letter,  the  spirit  has  often 
been  lost." 
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Alderman  Henry  Smith  of  the  City  of 
London  was  probably  a  shrewd  business  man, 
but  again  to  quote  Mr.  Brown  :  "  He  is  now 
regarded  as  a  public  nuisance."  Between 
1 620- 1 627,  he  made  certain  modest  bene- 
factions, well  conceived  according  to  the 
knowledge  of  his  day,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
poor  and  of  his  own  poor  relations.  His 
charity  has  become  "  one  of  the  scandals  of 
endowment."  The  Charity  Commissioners 
have  said  that  it  ought  to  be  declared  illegal 
and  the  endowment  taken  for  some  useful 
national  purpose.  Can  it  be  alleged  that  we 
are  carrying  out  the  founder's  intentions  when 
we  allow  £6,000  a  year  to  be  competed  for  by 
a  crowd  of  so-called  relations,  not  one  of 
whom  is  nearer  than  the  seventh  generation  ? 
Or  similarly,  an  annual  distribution  in  209 
different  parishes  of  thousands  of  money 
doles  ?  Or  is  it  to  be  supposed  that  the  rich 
burgher  of  the  sixteenth  century  who  endeav- 
oured to  help  his  poor  brethren  would  have 
been  charitably  disposed  to  the  freemen  of  the 
twentieth  century  who  now  enjoy  his  bounty  ? 
The  freemen  on  whom  the  benefactions  were 
originally  conferred  were  the  citizens  of  the 
ancient  boroughs.  They  possessed  great 
privileges,  but  they  had  also  onerous  and 
expensive  duties  to  discharge. 

Without  unduly  labouring  the  case  for 
reform,  we  merely  desire  to  say  that  when  the 
question  of  charitable  endowments  is  being 
considered,  regard  should  be  paid  to  the 
schemes  of  great  philanthropists,  such  as 
those  of  the  late  Andrew  Carnegie  and  J.  D. 
Rockefeller,  men  who  have  made  endowments 
running  into  tens  of  millions  of  pounds. 
Fully  alive  to  their  responsibilities  and  calling 
to  their  assistance  the  best  advice  procurable, 
such  elasticity  has  been  given  to  the  adminis- 
trative provisions  as  to  render  the  endowments 
capable  of  application  to  almost  every  pressing 
need.  The  first  thing  noticeable  is  that  the 
term  "  for  ever,"  so  common  in  old  founda- 
tions, is  never  employed  in  the  new  schemes. 
They  express  their  acceptance  of  the  fact  that 
the  conditions  of  the  earth  inevitably  change, 
and  provide  accordingly .  Free  from  hampering 
conditions,  the  foundations  are  adapted  to  the 
changing  needs  of  future  generations,  and  if 
this  fundamental  conception  were  made  to 
be  the  guiding  consideration  in  all  charitable 
endowments,  we  would  have  little  to  fear 
from  present  or  future  administration  of 
such  Trusts. 

(To  be  continued.) 


(DRRHONMCE 

To  the  Editor. 

"  Safety  First." 

Sir, — During  the  summer  of  last  year  a 
movement  was  set  on  foot  in  the  Manchester 
and  Salford  district  to  promote  the  use  of 
white  walking  sticks  by  blind  pedestrians. 
During  the  Autumn  a  "  Safety  First  " 
Committee  was  formed  to  advertise  the  idea, 
and  to  consider  further  suggestions. 

Speaking  for  myself.  I  was  very  reluctant 
to  label  myself  by  using  a  white  stick  ;  but 
after  more  than  three  months'  constant  use, 
I  can  honestly  say  that  the  extra  security  and 
comfort  on  the  road  are  well  worth  any  small 
sacrifice  of  pride  involved. 

Yours,  etc., 

John  Allcock, 

Salford. 

To  the  Editor. 

Shall  We  Form  a  Braille  Esperanto  Group  ? 

Sir, — Lessons  now  appearing  in  Braille 
journals  are  attracting  to  Esperanto  the  atten- 
tion of  many  readers  old  and  young,  and  they 
will  soon  be  asking  :  "  What  are  we  to  do 
with  the  language  now  that  we  have  learnt  it  ?" 
The  answer  must  vary,  of  course,  according 
to  the  taste  and  circumstances  of  each 
individual,  but  it  must  always  be  kept  in 
mind  that  Esperanto  aims  at  being  a  key  to 
unlock  the  hearts  of  men  with  whom  we 
could  not  communicate  without  it.  It  is  not 
a  thing  to  study  in  seclusion  ;  from  the  very 
beginning  we  should  use  it  to  make  friends 
and  generally  to  widen  our  outlook  upon  life. 

Among  seeing  Esperantists,  groups  have 
arisen  in  a  vast  number  of  towns  throughout 
the  world,  the  local  group  being  usually 
affiliated  to  a  national  society,  and  these 
societies  being  linked  together  by  the  Inter- 
national Central  Committee  and  the  Universal 
Esperanto  Association,  of  Geneva.  Blind 
Esperantists,  too,  have  their  national  Esper- 
anto societies  in  Czecho-Slovakia,  Finland, 
France,  Germany,  Hungary,  Japan,  etc., 
where  they  have  "done  much  to  promote  the 
study  and  use  of  the  language. 

We,  too,  have  our  Universal  Association  of 
Blind  Esperantists.  with  its  consuls  in  about 
thirty  countries. 

In  Great  Britain  we  badly  need  a  Society  of 
Braille  Esperantists  to  unite  our  resources  of 
time  and  knowledge.    Its  work  might  include 
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the  introduction  of  new  Esperantists  to  those 
who  have  gained  experience  in  its  use,  and  to 
seeing  Esperantists  or  Esperanto  groups  in 
their  neighbourhood  ;  the  provision  of  more 
literature  in  Braille,  both  to  increase  the 
collection  in  the  National  Library  and  to 
furnish  individual  members  with  items  needed 
for  teaching  or  for  use  in  group  meetings  ; 
helping  members  to  obtain  special  information 
from  abroad,  or  to  supply  that  which  their 
correspondents  ask  for,  and  to  keep  them  in 


close  touch  with  the  movement  in  all  parts 
of  the  world. 

As  a  first  step  in  the  formation  of  such  a 
group,  I  should  be  glad  if  all  who  are  interested 
would  write  to  me  briefly  in  Braille,  giving 
their  address  and  some  indication  either  of 
the  help  they  could  give  in  working  it,  or  the 
help  they  themselves  might  require. 
Yours,  etc., 

W.  Percy  Merrick. 
Penso,  Shepperton,  Middlesex. 


ON    BEING    BLIND. 

By  MARY  PAGET. 


Following  is   a  "  talk  "   broadcast  by 
and  reprinted  by  courte. 

NOT  all  of  us  can  emulate  the 
wonderful  exploits  of  Henry 
F  a  w  c  e  1 1 ,  Postmaster- 
General  half  a  century  ago. 
Blinded  in  early  manhood, 
like  so  many  of  our  soldiers, 
he  at  once  determined  to 
give  up  none  of  the  pursuits  he  had  followed 
before  the  accident  which  had  blinded  him. 
So  he  went  on  skating,  fishing,  rowing,  and 
riding,  in  addition  to  all  his  Parliamentary 
work  and  other  mental  activities.  But  for 
everybody,  and  especially  the  blind,  the  daily 
walk  in  all  weathers  is  essential. 

There  is  a  yet  more  important  form  of 
exercise  which  we  cannot  safely  neglect — 
mental  exercise.  I  doubt  if  any  people  have 
such  opportunities  for  this  happy  exercise  as 
blind  people.  We  have  perforce  to  think  out 
every  new  place,  every  new  voice,  and  the 
touch  of  everything  we  come  across.  Now, 
for  this  interesting  daily  exercise,  total 
blindness  is  better  than  mere  bad  sight.  The 
blind  develop  new  senses,  just  as  the  plant 
that  has  been  cut  back  sprouts  new  buds. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  sense  of  direction  and 
obstacle.  The  amazing  power  of  carrier 
pigeons  to  find  their  way  home  from  almost 
any  distance  is  quite  beyond  us.  But  not  so 
unattainable  are  the  achievements  of  a  blind 
friend  of  mine,  who  walks  all  about  London 
by  himself.  He  says  he  can  detect  the  presence 
of  a  lamp  post  by  a  slight  alteration  in  the 
sound  of  the  traffic. 

A  very  subtle  new  sense  is  suggested  by  the 
experience  of  Helen  Keller,  who  was  not  only 
blind  but  deaf.    It  may  be  called  the  sense  of 
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Miss  Mary  Paget  on  the  zyd  January, 

y  of  "  The  Radio   Times." 

vibration.  She  could  enjoy  Niagara  through 
the  quickened  vibrations  of  the  air  in  its 
neighbourhood.  She  could  also  enjoy  a  fine 
song  by  feeling  the  throat  of  the  singer.  She 
even  went  so  far  as  to  feel  the  throats  of  lions 
and  other  wild  animals,  to  find  out  what 
roaring  was  like.  We,  who  are  slowly  feeling 
our  way  through  an  atmosphere  more 
crowded  with  vibrations  than  the  Strand  is 
with  vehicles,  must  feel  this  sense  to  be  one 
worth  cultivating. 

There  still  remains  one  sense — the  king  of 
all  the  senses — imagination.  It  has  been 
said  that  we  English  have  first-rate  hearts, 
second-rate  brains,  and  third-rate  imagin- 
ations. This  cannot  apply  to  the  blind,  for 
one  of  our  greatest  advantages  is  our  special 
power  of  imagination  and  inward  vision.  I 
will  boldly  say  that  no  one  understands  the 
real  refreshment  of  the  country  as  those  who 
cannot  see  it.  Just  as  the  whiteness  of  light  is 
composed  of  many  lovely  colours,  so  the 
silence  of  darkness  in  the  country  is  composed 
of  many  lovely  sounds.  I  never  fully  realized 
this  before  I  was  blind.  Now,  with  the 
heightened  sense  of  hearing  that  comes  from 
loss  of  sight,  I  can  hardly  imagine  a  greater 
joy  than  that  of  listening  to  that  wonderful 
living  silence. 

Unfortunately,  there  are  many  people  who 
get  very  little  opportunity  of  real  fresh  air. 
But,  just  as  there  are  two  kinds  of  exercise, 
physical  and  mental,  so  there  are  two  kinds  of 
fresh  air.  Stuffy  rooms  are  bad  enough, 
especially  for  invalids  of  any  kind,  but  stuffy 
minds  are  worse.  I  suppose  blind  people  may 
be  specially  tempted  to  that  sort  of  stuffiness. 
Do  you  remember  the  description  in  Ibsen's 
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"  Peer  Gynt  "  of  the  poor  neurasthenics  whom 
he  went  to  visit  ?  "  These  poor  people  are,  I 
suppose,  beside  themselves  ?  "  says  Peer 
Gynt.  "  Oh,  no,"  says  his  guide  ;  "  they  are 
not  beside  themselves— they  are  inside  them- 
selves." We  must,  of  course,  take  great  care 
not  to  keep  inside  ourselves,  and  here  is  the 
danger  for  us,  of  worry  and  depression.  This 
is  where  wireless  comes  to  our  rescue.  It  is 
not  for  nothing  that  the  daily  service  comes 
just  before  the  daily  worry,  or  that,  when  we 
begin  to  get  inside  ourselves,  we  can  switch 
on— well,  anything. 

Of  course,  too,  there  are  innumerable 
diversions  to  take  blind  people  out  of  them- 
selves. To  all  that  Braille  opens  to  us  of 
reading,  writing,  and  music  are  now  added 
cards,  chess,  draughts,  and  even  cross-word 
and  jig-saw  puzzles.    But,  of  course,  the  best 


way  of  getting  outside  ourselves  is  to  try  and 
help  other  people.  Doing  things  for  other 
people  is  an  investment  in  happiness.  More- 
over, it  is,  for  blind  people,  only  common 
honesty — the  repayment  of  the  big  debt  they 
owe  to  others,  for  everybody  is  kind  to  us. 

One  advantage  of  blindness  still  remains. 
It  may  be  more  modest  if  we  say  opportunity 
of  advantage,  yet  it  is  certainly  the  greatest  of 
all.  All  people  with  disabilities,  whether 
blindness,  deafness,  lameness  or  what  not, 
learn  very  early  that  the  way  to  realize  their 
opportunities  begins  only  when  they  have 
realized  their  limitations.  While  we  struggle 
against  these,  we  are  only  losing  time  and 
mental  energy  needed  for  better  things.  This 
does  not  mean  resignation  so  much  as 
co-operation,  not  giving  in  to,  but  working  in 
with,  our  disability. 


THE  BLIND  IN  THE  IRISH  FREE  STATE. 


THE  Blind  Persons  Act  was 
passed  prior  to  the  Irish 
Free  State  (Agreement)  Act 
of  1922,  and  has  not  been 
superseded  ;  the  legal 
position  of  the  blind  in 
Ireland,  therefore, is  similar 
to  that  in  England.  But  there  has  been  up 
to  now  no  voluntary  system  of  blind  welfare 
in  the  Free  State,  and  consequently  no 
organisation  at  work  to  watch  the  interests  of 
the  blind  and  to  ensure  the  fullest  advantage 
being  taken  of  the  benefits  implicit  in  the 
Act. 

Very  briefly  the  position  in  Ireland  may  be 
summed  up  as  follows  : — 

1.  Education.  Education  is  compulsory  for 
all  children  in  the  Free  State,  and  the  blind 
child  is  therefore  in  theory  at  least,  included. 
But  unless  school  attendance  is  very  rigidly 
enforced,  the  fact  that  there  are  only  two 
schools  in  the  Free  State  and  that  both  are  in 
Dublin,  makes  it  very  doubtful  whether 
parents  in  remote  country  districts  are  always 
prevailed  upon  to  agree  to  the  prolonged 
separation  from  their  blind  children  that 
education  in  a  distant  Institution  would  entail. 

2.  Training.  Industrial  training  is  provided 
under  the  schemes  for  the  welfare  of  the 
blind  adopted  by  local  authorities,  but  here 
again  facilities  appear  to  be  very  limited,  and 
there  is  of  course  no  question  of  compulsion 
involved. 


3.  Employment.  Th^re  are  four  workshops, 
but  as  three  of  these  are  in  Dublin  one  cannot 
help  questioning  once  more  whether  blind 
persons  in  country  districts  find  their  way  to 
them.     There  is  no  Home  Workers'  Scheme. 

4.  Cave  of  Unemployable*.  Grants  at 
varying  rates  are  made  to  the  necessitous  and 
unemployable  blind  by  the  local  authorities, 
but  the  maximum  allowed  in  most  counties 
is  lower  than  the  Old  Age  Pension.  There  is 
no  scheme  for  the  Home  Visiting  and  Home 
Teaching  of  the  blind. 

For  some  time  past  the  condition  of  the 
blind  in  Ireland  has  been  a  matter  of  special 
interest  and  concern  to  Miss  Armitage,  whose 
father,  Dr.  Armitage,  founder  of  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind,  spent  much  of  his 
life  in  Ireland  and  had  many  ties  and  interests 
there.  Miss  Armitage  has  given  much  time 
for  several  months  to  arousing  interest  in  the 
question,  and  on  the  20th  of  January  she 
convened  a  small  private  meeting  in  Dublin 
to  consider  the  subject.  The  chair  was  taken 
by  Dr.  T.  G.  Moorhead,  and  Mr.  W.  McG. 
Eagar,  Secretary- General  of  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind,  attended  in  an 
advisory  capacity. 

Miss  Armitage  gave  a  short  summary  of  the 
position  of  the  blind  in  the  Free  State,  and 
emphasised  the  importance,  if  an  improve- 
ment in  their  condition  is  to  be  secured,  of 
adequate  registration,  the  establishment  of  a 
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Home  Visiting  service,  and  the  appointment 
of  a  Committee  to  co-ordinate  work  for  the 
blind  through  the  Free  State,  supplying 
technical  assistance  when  required,  and 
encouraging  new  developments.  With  regard 
to  Home  Visiting  she  was  able  to  report  the 
most  mportant  and  hopeful  fact  that 
the  Society  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  is  prepared 
to  give  help  in  places  where  branches  of  the 
Society  exist,  and  has  indeed  already  begun 
by  visiting  the  blind  in  the  Dublin  area. 

It  was  decided  at  the  meeting  to  set  up  a 
provisional  Committee  to  collect  information, 
to  confer  with  the  Institutions  already  at  work, 
and  to  explore  the  possibilities  generally. 
By  means  of  the  Blind  Pension,  grants  to 
workshops,  and  institutions,  and  assistance 
for  the  unemployable  blind,  something  has 
been  done  to  relieve  the  most  pressing 
material  needs  of  the  blind  in  Ireland  ;  it  will 
be  the  duty  of  the  newly  formed  Committee 
to  set  on  foot  a  movement  that  will  secure  to 
every  blind  person  in  the  Free  State  means  of 
leading  a  fuller  life,  with  greater  opportunities 
for  mental   and   social   development. 


Northern    Counties    Institute    for    the    Blind 
Report  for  1930. 

The  Committee  are  much  pleased  with  the 
satisfactory  state  of  the  finances  of  the 
Institute.  The  general  charity  account  shows 
a  credit  balance  of  £323  and  the  turnover  in 
the  Industrial  department  has  increased  by 
£479  in  the  last  year.  In  order  to  deepen 
public  interest  in  the  work  of  the  Institute, 
5,000  copies  of  an  illustrated  booklet  des- 
cribing the  work  in  various  departments  were 
circulated  in  the  district  together  with  a 
pamphlet  by  an  eminent  Eye  Specialist  on 
"  The  Care  of  the  Eyes." 

Buckinghamshire  Association  for  the  Blind. 

There  has  been  a  substantial  increase  in 
subscriptions  this  year  which  is  very  satis- 
factory. Great  assistance  has  been  lent  to  the 
Association  by  the  Bucks  County  Council  this 
year  and  the  Association  welcome  the  fact 
that  they  will  now  be  under  the  guidance  of 
this  Council  and  their  medical  officer,  Dr. 
Holden,  who  is  very  interested  in  work  for  the 
blind. 


REVLEWS 
REPORTS 

Manchester  and  Salford  Blind  Aid  Society. 

The  Report  for  192,9-30  is  a  record  of  many 
friendly  services  to  the  blind,  in  addition  to 
the  giving  of  relief  in  sickness  and  the 
almonising  of  weekly  grants  to  the  necessi- 
tous. There  are  now  eighteen  centres  in 
Manchester  for  the  carrying  on  of  pastime 
occupations  and  for  social  gatherings,  and 
those  who  realise  what  lonely  lives  are  often 
led  by  the  elderly  blind  in  the  poorest  streets 
of  a  great  city  can  appreciate  what  the  warmth 
and  friendliness  and  good  comradeship  of 
such  centres  must  mean  to  them,  and  how 
valuable  is  the  work  done. 

Walsall  Society  for  the  Blind. 

The  Society  has  started  coal-bag  making 
as  a  new  industry.  An  important  exhibition 
of  blind  work  was  recently  held  in  the  Town 
Hall,  kindly  lent  for  the  occasion,  and 
valuable  help  was  rendered  by  Rotarians, 
Guides,  Scouts,  and  others. 
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Royal  Midland  Institution  for  the  Blind. 

The  86th  Annual  Report  shows  that  there 
are  165  pupils  and  workers  in  the  care  of  the 
Institution,  employed  chiefly  in  basket-, 
brush-,  and  mat-making,  and  in  boot  repair- 
ing, while  there  are  over  1 ,400  persons  on  the 
Home  Teaching  and  Visiting  Register, 
together  with  80  Home  Workers.  The 
Report  is  brief,  and  very  largely  made  up  of 
statistical  detail,  but  the  photographs  which 
dlustrate  it  helps  to  introduce  a  more  informal 
note  ;  the  group  of  men  listening-in  in  the 
garden,  the  boys  in  the  gymnasium,  and  the 
Giri  Guides  with  their  trophy  won  at  a 
Singing  Festival,  give  a  pleasant  suggestion 
of  happy  community  life. 

UNION   OF    COUNTIES    ASSOCIATIONS    FOR 

THE   BLIND. 
British  "  Wireless  for  the  Blind  "  Fund  in  the 
Metropolitan  and  Adjacent  Counties. 

The  distribution  of  crystal  sets  is  mainly 
complete.  Volunteers  are  wanted  all  over  the 
area,  especially  in  rural  districts — experts  who 
will  undertake  installation  and  permanent 
care,  and  friends  who  will  undertake  the  cost 
of  maintenance  (when  it  is  not  given  free), 
for     individual     blind     neighbours.       Many 
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Local  Societies  have  already  gone  to  consider- 
able expense  in  supplementing  this  Voluntary 
help.  The  Essex  County  Association  for  the 
Blind  has  just  set  aside  a  sum  of  £75  to  form 
a  fund  for  the  purpose. 

Essex  County  Association  for  the  Blind. 

The  Essex  County  Association  for  the 
Blind  has  arranged  to  make  from  its  voluntary 
funds  a  special  grant  of  £1  for  coal  to  every 
blind  person  who  is  in  receipt  of  a  regular 
allowance  either  from  its  own  funds,  from 
Pension  or  other  Charities  which  it  almonises, 
or  from  the  County  Council  grant  to  the 
necessitious  unemployable  blind. 

Southampton  Association  for  the  Welfare  of 
the  Blind. 

A  new  Local  Association  has  been  formed 
to  serve  the  Southampton  County  Borough 
Council — the  Southampton  Association  for 
the  Welfare  of  the  Blind,  Hon.  Secretary  : 
Miss  Hilda  M.  L.  Day  ;  General  Secretary  : 
A.  H.  Hooley,  Esq.,  Municipal  Offices,  High 
Street,  Southampton.     (Telephone  2539.) 

Midland  Counties  Conference. 

A  Conference  of  Local  Authorities  and 
Members  of  Voluntary  Agencies  for  the  Blind 
for  the  Midland  Counties  will  be  held  on 
March  19th,  and  20th,  1931,  at  the  Birming- 
ham Royal  Institution  for  the  Blind, 
Edgbaston,  Birmingham. 

Papers  will  be  read  on  the  Subjects  of 
Registration  and  Statistics  and  of  Services 
for  the  Unemployable  Blind. 

All  inquiries  should  be  addressed  to  the 
Hon.  Secretary,  Miss  B.  Urmson,  23, 
Leckford  Road,  Oxford. 

Dates  of  Forthcoming  Meetings. 

February  19th,  1931  :  Northern  Counties 
Association,  Sub- Committee  on  the  Men- 
tally Defective  and  Sub-Normal  Blind. 

February  26th,  193 1  :  Northern  Counties 
Association,  Executive  Committee. 

March  2nd  to  March  27th,  193 1  :  Northern 
Counties  Association's  Home  Teachers 
Training  Course,  Leeds  Institution. 

March  16  to  27th,  1931  •  Northern  Counties 
Association's  Home  Teachers'  Refresher 
Course,  Leeds  Institution. 

April  22nd,  193 1  :  Northern  Counties  Associ- 
ation's Home  Teachers  Conference,  Milton 
Hall,  Manchester. 


RECENT 
PUBLICATIONS 

"  Moon  Made  Easy." 

A  very  useful  publication  has  just  been 
issued  by  the  Moon  Society  for  the  Blind. 
"  Moon  Made  Easy  "  will  be  invaluable  to 
those  interested  in  teaching  the  Moon  System. 
It  has  been  prepared  by  a  very  experienced 
teacher,  Miss  Hilda  Bradfield,  the  winner  of 
numerous  prizes,  under  the  approval  of  the 
College  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind,  and  will 
meet  a  long  felt  want  among  teachers  of  a  set 
of  graduated  lessons  for  use  in  home  teaching. 
The  publication  consists  of  an  inkprint  leaflet 
of  Suggestions  to  Teachers,  a  folded  Alphabet 
Card  with  contractions,  numerals,  etc.,  a  small 
Finger  Exercise  Card,  a  set  of  ten  separate 
sheets  of  Graduated  Exercises,  and  a  Wide 
Line  Reader.  The  set  is  contained  in  a  stout 
envelope,  measuring  12x9,  and  is  issued  at 
the  specially  reduced  price  of  one  shilling  per 
copy.  For  convenience  of  replacement  each 
of  the  contents  has  been  separately  priced, 
and  any  quantities  of  individual  sheets  or 
cards  will  be  supplied  on  request. 

OBITUARY 

John  Young,  on  November  25th,  1930,  in 
his  89th  year.  For  many  years  (1877-1915), 
Mr.  Young  was  Director  of  the  Tuning 
Department  and  Technical  Master  of  the 
Royal  Normal  College,  Upper  Norwood,  and 
past  students  will  remember  his  devotion  to 
their  service,  and  his  great  interest  in  the 
Education  of  the  Blind — an  interest  fully 
maintained  to  the  time  of  his  death.  He 
followed  closely  the  details  of  all  new  educa- 
tional movements,  and  never  lost  the  enthusi- 
asm for  the  cause  with  which  he  had  for  so 
long  been  associated. 

George  Buchanan,  on  January  24th,  in 
his  82nd  year.  He  was  the  first  superin- 
tendent of  the  Oldham  Industries  for  the 
Blind  Workshop  and  was  selected  as  super- 
intendent of  the  new  workshops.  He  had 
made  arrangements  to  retire  in  March.  He 
has  been  described  as  one  of  the  dearest 
and  most  valued  friends  of  the  blind  of 
Oldham. 
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ACHIEVEMENTS 
OF  THE  BLIND 

Abercynon  Blind  Musician. 

Mr.  John  Hughes,  the  blind  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Jam;s  Hughes,  Abercynon,  has  obtained 
a  licentiateship  diploma  of  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Music.  He  was  a  pupil  at  the  Swansea 
Blind  Institute,  and  was  taught  by  Miss 
Nellie  Owen,  L.R.A.M.,  who  is  also  blind. 

Three  Musical  Successes. 

Three  students  of  the  music  department  of 
Henshaw's  Institution  for  the  Blind  have 
succeeded  in  passing  with  honours  the 
Trinity  College  (London)  Local  Examination 
(senior  division). 

They  are  :  Gladys  Clowes  Powell,  Horace 
Raymond  Driver,  and  Edward  Alan  Hayton. 

Successes  of  Royal  Normal  College  Pupils. 

The  following  results  are  announced  : — 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  Joint  Board  School 
Certificate  Examination  :  Margaret  Brand, 
Joan  Hewlett,  Lilian  Smith  ;  all  gained 
Credit  in  all  subjects. 

Associated  Board,  Local  Centre  Examin- 
ations :  Singing  (Advanced)  :  Winifred 
Ambler,  Ruth  Jones  (Hon.  Mention), 
Beatrice  Silk  (Hon.  Mention). 

Piano  (Advanced)  :  Rebecca  Haber,  Lilian 
Ripley  (Hon.  Mention),  Violet  Wallace. 

"School"  Examination,  Higher  Division  : 
Piano  Frederick  House  (Distinction),  Ruth 
Jones,  Doris  Rabjohns  (Hon.  Mention). 

Shorthand  and  Typewriting  Successes. 

Ida  Beighton,  a  student  of  the  Royal  Normal 
College  for  the  Blind,  Upper  Norwood,  who 
sat  for  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Senior  Typewriting  Examination  in  November 
last,  has  passed  this  examination  with  dis- 
tinction, and  has  also  been  awarded  the 
Chamber's  Second  Prize  in  this  subject. 

News  has  just  been  received  that  three 
more  successes  with  distinction  in  each  case, 
have  been  gained  in  this  body's  Shorthand 
Examination  by  blind  girls — all  trained  at  the 
Royal  Normal  College  :  Agnes  Swift  at  130 
words  per  minute,  Ida  Beighton  at  120  words 
per  minute,  and  Hilda  Fowler  at  no  words 
per  minute. 
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Blind  Typist  Aged  81. 

Miss  Wakefield,  aged  81,  an  inmate  of  the 
Belfast  Home  for  the  Blind,  has  learned  the 
typewriter.  She  now  types  letters  for  many 
of  her  friends  at  that  institution. 

A  Musical  Commercial  Traveller. 

Mr.  Tommy  Foster,  the  blind  Cumberland 
organist,  has  just  celebrated  21  years  as 
organist  at  Causewayhead  Church,  Silloth. 

He  is  a  good  tenor  vocalist,  and  in  addition 
to  his  duties  as  organist  he  assists  the  choir. 
He  knows  the  hymns  by  the  numbers,  the 
respective  psalms  set  for  the  days  of  the 
month,  and  he  carries  out  his  task  by  memory. 

Pie  is  a  traveller  in  tea,  perfumes,  soaps,  and 
stationery,  and  over  an  area  of  15  miles  he 
knows  every  lane,  road,  house  and  gate. 

Blind  Ex-M.P.  Passes  Bar  Final. 

Capt.  Ian  Fraser,  the  former  M.P.  for  St. 
Pancras,  who  was  blinded  in  the  war,  has 
passed  the  final  examinations  qualifying  him 
to  be  called  as  a  barrister.  He  has  been  a 
student  of  the  Inner  Temple. 

Capt.  Fraser,  who  is  chairman  of  St. 
Dunstan's,  sat  for  St.  Pancras  North  as  a 
Conservative  from  1924  to  1929,  and  is  a 
former  member  of  the  London  County 
Council.  In  reading  for  the  examinations,  he 
used  Braille  for  notes  occasionally,  but  the 
bulk  of  the  work  was  read  to  him  by  his 
secretary.  He  proposes  to  stand  for  Parlia- 
ment at  the  next  election,  but  he  has  not  yet 
decided  whether  he  will  practice  in  any 
branch  of  the  law. 

Blind  Athletes. 

Eighteen  war-blinded  men  of  St.  Dunstan's 
took  part  in  the  annual  nine  miles  road  walk, 
held  last  month,  over  three  laps  of  the  outer 
Circle  in  Regent's  Park. 

In  the  totally-blinded  section  the  winner 
of  the  scratch  race  was  P.  Holmes  (Bedfords) 
who  covered  the  distance  in  1  hr.  29  min. 
11  sec,  thus  making  a  big  improvement  on 
his  last  performance  two  years  ago,  when  he 
finished  seventh. 

A.  Brown  (Cheshires)  again  won  the  scratch 
medal  in  the  semi-sighted  section,  thus  adding 
to  his  remarkable  sequence  of  successes  in  the 
series  of  races  held  each  year  in  Regent's 
Park — he  has  finished  first  in  every  race  in 
which  he  has  taken  part  during  the  past  five 
years. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NATIONAL    INSTITUTE    FOR    THE    BLIN?>. 
NEW    PUBLICATIONS. 
MUSIC. 

The  prices  of  the  following  pieces  of  music  are  subject 
to  a  reduction  of  three-quarters  for  the  blind  resident 
in  the  British  Isles  and  throughout  the  British  Empire. 
The  minimum  price  is  6d.  per  copy. 
CHURCH-  d 

10,56)  Handel.  Rejoice,  O  Judah,  Bass  Air, 
from  "  Judas  Maccabaeus,"  D  ;  A, 
—  E1 2     0 

10.561  Handel.       Hallelujah,     Amen,    Chorus, 

irom  "  Judas  Maccabaeus,"  V.S.     ...      2     0 
ORGAN— 

10.562  Lyon,  J.     Sonata  No.  1,  in  C  minor    ...      3     0 

10.563  Mansfield,  P.  J.    Concert  Overture  in  F     2     0 

10.564  Rowley,  Alec.    Andante  Religioso       ...      2     0 

10.565  Sowerbutts,  J.  A.    Caprice  in  D.  flat  .. .      2     0 
PIANO— 

10.566  Beethoven.    Two  Bagatelles  (1,797)    ...      2     0 

10.567  Debussy.     Hommage  a  Rameau  ...      2     0 

10.568  Isaacs,   Edward.     Two  Caprice-Etudes 

("  Romanza  "  and  "  Hunting  Song")      2     0 

10.569  Jenkins,  Cyril.     O,  what  a  Chatterbox  ' 

(Rondino)         ...  ...  ...  ...      2     0 

10.570  Moffat,  Alfred   (arr.  by).     Old  English 

Harpsichord  Dances,  Book  2  ...      2     0 

10.571  Rayners,  Cecil.   Goblin  Shadows  (Danse 

Novelette)        2     0 

10.572  Widor.     Marche  Ecossaise         2     0 

DANCE— 

10.573  Donaldson,     W.       Little     White     Lies, 

Song  Fox-Trot  ...  ...  ...      2     0 

10.574  Gay,  N.  and  Graham,  H.     The  King's 

Horses,  Song  Fox-Trot  ...  ...      2     0 

10.575  Nicholls,  H.    Say  a  Little  Prayer  for  Me, 

Song  Fox-Trot  ...  ...  ...      2     0 

10.576  Young,    A.      He's    my   Secret    Passion 

(from  "  Children  of  Chance  "),  Song 

Fox-Trot  2     0 

SONGS— 

10.577  Brown,  Hubert.    Hymn  on  the  Nativity 

G  minor  ;    C— F1        2     0 

10.578  Duncan-Rubbra,  E.     Rune  of  Hospit- 

ality, G  minor  ;    E — D1         ...  ...      2     0 

10.579  Dyson,      George.        A     Poet's     Hymn 

(Unison  Song)  ...  ...  ...      2     0 

10.580  Greenhill,  Harold.    A  Song  of  Weathers, 

E  flat  ;    D— F1  2     0 

10.581  Handel.     Weep  no  more,  from  "  Her- 

cules," E  flat  ;    E— F1  2     0 

10.582  Harrison,     Julius.       Marching     Along, 

D  minor  ;    C  sharp — F1         ...  ...      2     0 

10.583  Trew,  Arthur.    Guides'  Song  of  Service, 

E  flat  ;    E— F1  2     0 

10.584  Watts,  Wintter.    The  Little  Shepherd's 

Song,  C  ;    G—  B1  flat  2     0 

10.585  White,  M.  V.    To  Mary,  A  flat  ;    E— F1     2     0 

10.586  Williams,  Vaughan.    Hugh's  Song  of  the 

Road,    from    "  Hugh,   the    Drover," 
F  minor  :    E  flat — A1  natural  ...      2     0 

DUET- 

10.587  Parker,   K.    (arr.   by).      The  Old  Folks 

at  Home  (Soprano  and  Tenon         ...     2     0 

BRAILLE    BOOKS. 

The  prices  of  the  following  publications  are  subject 
to  a  reduction  of  two-thirds  lor  the  blind  resident  in 
the  British  Isles  and  throughout  the  British  Empire 


Per  vol. 

9,513-9,519     Garden  ot  Allah,  The,  by  Robert    s.    d 
Hichens.         Grade     2,     Large     size, 
InterDointed,  Paper  Covers.     7  vols. 
F.446 H     3 

9,501-9,503  Lane  that  Had  No  Turning,  The. 
by  Sir  Gilbert  Parker.  Grade  2, 
Large  size,  Interpointed,  Paper 
Covers.     3  vols.     F.199        ti     6 

9,504  >,506  Return,  The,  by  Walter  de  la  Mare. 
Grade  2.  Large  size,  lnterpointed, 
Paper  Covers.     3  vols.     F.185  ...      6     3 

MOON    BOOKS. 
The  prices  of  the  following  publications  are  subjeci 

to  a  reduction  of  two-thirds  for  the  blind  resident  in 

the  British  Isles  and  throughout  the  British  Empire 

Per  vol. 

3,022-3,026       The     Hundred     Day^,     by    Max    5.    d. 
Pemberton.  6  vols.  (Limited  Edition)    12     0 

3,043  3rd  Series  of  24  Hymns  in  Loose  sheets. 
Per  Hymn  Id.  2/3rds  Discount  is 
allowed,  on  1  dozen  or  more. 

NATIONAL   INSTITUTE   STUDENTS'    LIBRARY. 
ADDITIONS. 

BIOGRAPHY.  Vols. 

George  Herbert,  by  Izaak  Walton  ...  ...        1 

Kaiser  \\  ilhelm  II,  by  E.  Ludwig  ...  ...        7 

CLASSICS. 

Cook,  A.  M.  and  Marchant,  E.  C.    Latin  passages 
for  Unseen  Translation  ...         ...  ...       2 

ECONOMICS. 

Lavington,  T.    English  Capital  Market     ...  ...       6 

EDUCATION. 

Findlay,  J.   f.    The  School :..       2 

HISTORY. 

Massingham,  H.  W.     Pre-Roman  Britain  ...        1 

LAW. 

Griffith,    D.   M.     Constitution  Law  and   Legal 
History    ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...        2 

MODERN    LANGUAGES. 

Anthologie,  Poetes  d'Aujourd'hui  ...  ...        2 

Bash kirtseff,  Marie  '    Journal  de  ...  ...        7 

Moliere,  Ecole  des  Maris   ...  ...  ...  ...        1 

PHILOSOPHY. 

Eucken,  R.     Main  Currents  of  Modern  Thought       7 

POETRY    AND    DRAMA. 

Farquahar,  G.    The  Beaux  Stratagem  ...  ...        2 

Maugham,  Somerset.    The  Breadwinner  ...        1 

THEOLOGY    ANO    RELIGIONS. 

Arnold,  Sir  T.    The  Islamic  Faith  ...  ...        I 

Kent,  C.  Foster.     History  of  the  Jewish  People. 
During  Babylonian,  Persian  and  Greek  Periods       4 

NATIONAL    LIBRARY    FOR    THE    BLIND. 

ADDITIONS-JANUARY,  1931. 

FICTION.  Vols. 

Attenborough,  G.  M.     The  Rich  Young  Man  ...  5 

Birmingham,  G.  A.    The  Major's  Candlesticks  ...  4 

Brostcr,  D.  K.  and  E.  W.  Taylor.     Chantemerle  7 

Dinnis,  Enid.     Shepherd  of  Weepingwcld          ...  3 

Eden,  Hon.  Emily.     The  Semi  attached  couple  4 
Fevel,  P.  and  M.  Lasser.    Martyr  to  the  Queen  ; 
Adventures    of    D'Artagnan  and    Cyrano    de 

Bergerac  ...          ...          ...          ...          ...          ...  4 

"  Gentleman  with  a  Duster.'      The  Great  World  6 

Gibbs,  Sir  P.    The  Hidden  City 5 

Hichens,  R.    On  the  Screen     " 3 

Keverne,  R.    The  Havering  Plot             ...          ...  5 

Kipling,  Rudyard  (Editor).    Thy  Servant  a  Dog 

(Told  by  Boots)              1 

Lucas,  St.  John.    Heroines  and  Others              ...  4 

Luck,  Peter.    The  Transome  Murder  Mysterv...  4 

Morley,  F.  V.    East  South  East              ...       "...  4 

Mottram,  R.  H.    The  English  Miss         4 

Page.  Gertrude.     Two  Lovers  and  a  Lighthouse  2 
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Koiimer,  Sax.     Yellow  Shadows  ...  ...  3 

Sabatini,  R.    The  Romantic  Prince        ...  ...  6 

Thomas,  Basil.     Carfax  Abbey    ...  ...  ...  3 

Van  Dine,  S.  S.    Greene  Murder  Case    ...  ...  5 

Wilder,  Thornton.     Woman  of  Andro^  ...  1 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Affirmation  Series  : 

Kennedy,  G.  A.  Studdert.     Environment      ...  1 

MacKenna,  R.  W.    Problem  of  Pain...         ...  1 

Milne,  A.  A.    Ascent  of  Man    ...         ...         ...  1 

Woolley,  G.  H.     Fear  and  Religion    ...  ...  1 

Barton,  Bruce.    The  Book  nobody  knows         ...  3 

Clayton,  P.  B.     Plain  Tales  from  Flanders        ...  2 
Creston,     Dormer.       Andromeda    in    Wimpole 
Street.        (Romance     of     Elizabeth     Barrett 

Browning)  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ) 

Harrison,  Ada.     Christina  of  Sweden.     (Repre- 
sentative Women  Series)  ...         ...         ...  - 

Herbertson,  A.  J.  and  O.  J.  R.  Howarth  (Editors) 
Oxford  Survey  of  the  British  Empire.    Vol.  VI. 

(E.  W.  Austin  Memorial)  7 

Shillito,  E.    Lamplighters  of  Old  1 

Wright,  W.  P.  and  E.  j.  Castle.     First  Steps  in 

Gardening  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  3 

Willoughb",  Barrett.     Gentlemen  Unafraid      ...  3 
JUVENILE. 

Brazil,  Angela.    Loyal  to  the  School      ...  ...  4 

Bra?dl,  Angela.    Princess  of  the  School  ...  3 

Strang,  H.  and  R.  Stead.    Lion-heart    ...  ...  2 

FOREIGN. 

Maeterlinck,  M.     La  vie  des  abeilles      ...  ...  7 

MOON. 

Barclay,  Florence.     Broken  Halo  ...  ...  7 


NATIONAL    LIBRARY    FOR    THE    BLIND, 
NORTHERN    BRANCH. 

The  Annual  Braille  Reading  Competition  of  the 
Northern  Branch  of  the  National  Library  for  the  Blind, 
5,  St.  John  Street,  Manchester, will  be  held  on  Saturday. 
14th  March,  1931. 

The  Competitors  will  be  divided  into  the  following 
classes  and  candidates  will  be  asked  to  read  unprepared 
passages  : — 

Class  1.     Adults  (used  to  reading  aloud). 

Class  2.     Adults  (not  used  to  reading  aloud). 

Class  3.     Juniors,  from  16  to  21  years  of  age. 

Class  4.     Juniors,  under  16  years  of  age. 

Two  prizes  will  be  awarded  in  each  class. 

Intending  competitors  wishing  to  take  part  must 
send  in  their  names,  stating  in  which  class  they  wish 
to  enter,  to  the  Secretary,  National  Library  for  the 
Blind,  5,  St.  John  Street,  Manchester,  before  Tuesday, 
3rd  March,  1931. 


COLLEGE  OF  TEACHERS  OF  THE  BLEND. 

The  next  examination  for  the  School  Teachers' 
Certificate  will  be  held  on  19th  and  20th  May,  1931,  at 
the  School  for  the  Blind,  Swiss  Cottage,  London,  N.W.3, 
and  for  the  Home  Teachers'  Certificate  on  5th,  6th  and 
7th  May,  1931,  at  the  School  for  the  Blind,  Swiss 
Cottage,  London,  N.W.3,  and  at  the  School  for  the 
Blind,  Wavertree,  Liverpool.  Forms  of  application 
can  be  obtained  from  the  Honorary  Registrar,  224-6-8. 
Great  Portland  Street,  London,  W.l,  and  must  be 
returned  not  later  than  18th  April  in  the  case  of  the 
former  and  23rd  March  in  the  case  of  the  latter. 

The  Competition  for  the  E.  D.  Macgregor  Prize  will 
be  held  on  the  7th  May,  1931,  at  the  School  for  the 
Blind,  Swiss  Cottage,  London,  N.W.3,  and  the  School 
for  the  Blind,  Wavertree,  Liverpool.  Application 
should  be  made  to  the  Hon.  Registrar,  224-6-8,  Great 
Portland  Street,  London,  W.l,  not  later  than  23rd 
March,  1931 


CANDIDATES  for  the  "July  Examinations'  for 
ASSOCIATESHIP  OF  THE;  ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF 
ORGANISTS  will  note  that  the  subject  set  for  the 
Essay  in  the  paper  work  test  will  be  John  Masefield's 
"  William  Shakespeare."  This  is  published  by  the 
N.I.B.  in  two  volumes  (6,687-6,688),  6/-  per  volume, 
less  the  usual  two-thirds  discount. 

SCHOLARSHIPS    FOR   THE    BLIND,    MARCH,   1931. 

The  next  Examination  for  Gardner's  Trust  Scholar- 
ships of  the  annual  value  of  £40,  tenable  at  the  Royal 
Normal  College  for  the  Blind,  Upper  Norwood,  S.E.19, 
will  be  held  on  Saturday,  7th  March,  and  Monday, 
9th  March.  Candidates  must  have  reached  the  age  of 
sixteen  on  or  before  the  date  of  the  Examination,  must 
have  resided  in  England  or  Wales  for  the  last  five  years 
and  be  intending  to  remain  so  resident.  Application 
should  be  made  to  the  Principal  on  or  before  Saturday. 
21st  February,  and  the  forms,  properly  filled  in  and 
completed,  returned  to  the  College  on  or  before 
Saturday,  28th  February,  or  the  Candidate  s  name  will 
not  be  placed  on  the  list. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 

FOR  SALE.    Harrison  Circular  KNITTING  MACHINE 

"  Sunette,"  fine  cylinder,  with  pressing  boards  and 
winder,  perfect  condition.  Any  reasonable  offer 
accepted.     40,  Irving  Place,  Blackburn.  Lanes. 


WANTED:     SIGHTED    LADY    HOME    TEACHER. 

Salary  £156  per  annum,  if  certificated  and  experienced. 
£130  if  uncertificated.  Apply  stating  age  and  qualifi- 
cations, enclosing  copies  of  three  recent  testimonials, 
not  later  than  February  28th,  to  :  The  Secretary, 
Northamptonshire  (Town  and  County)  Association  for 
the  Blind,  Gray  Street,  Northampton. 

THE  NORWICH  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  BLIND. 
WOMENS  DEPARTMENT  :—  Vacancy  for  WORK- 
ROOM MISTRESS— successful  Applicant  will  be 
required  to  take  full  charge  of  Trainees  and  Journey 
women  engaged  in  Round  and  Flat  Machine  Knitting — 
Chair  Caning — Light  Basket  Making — Weaving,  etc 
Applications  stating  age,  experience  and  qualifications 
with  copies  of  two  recent  testimonials  should  be 
addressed  to  the  Secretary,  The  Norwich  Institution 
for  the  Blind,  Magdalen  Street,  Norwich,  immediately 


COUNTY    BOROUCH    OF    BIRKENHEAD 
BLIND    PERSONS    ACT,  1920. 
APPOINTMENT    OF     FEMALE     HOME     TEACHER. 

Applications  are  invited  for  the  post  of  Female  Home 
Teacher  under  the  Council's  Scheme  for  the  Welfare  of 
the  Blind .  Applicants  must  possess  the  Home  Teachers ' 
Certificate  of  the  College  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind.  The 
Salary  is  £3  per  week. 

The  post  is  a  designated  one  and  the  candidate  ap- 
pointed will  be  required  to  pass  a  medical  examination 
and  to  contribute  5  per  cent,  of  her  salary  to  the 
Corporation's  Superannuation  Fund  according  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Local  Government  and  other  Officers 
Superannuation  Act,  1922. 

Applications  must  be  made  on  a  form  to  be  obtained 
from  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health,  9,  Hamilton  Square, 
Birkenhead,  and  must  be  returned  to  the  undersigned, 
accompanied  by  two  recent  testimonials,  by  not  later 
than  Mondav,  2nd  March,  1931. 

E    W    Tame, 
Town  Hall,  Birkenhead  Town  Clerk 

February,  1931 


Printed  by  Smiths!   Printing   Compn 
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THE    BLIND    IN  THE  UNITED    STATES 
OF    AMERICA. 

By   ROBERT  B.   IRWIN,  Executive  Director,  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind. 
{Reprinted  from  "Social  Work    Year  Book,"  1930.) 

THERE  are  many  points  of  view  from  which  blindness  may  be  defined.     To  the 
physician  it  is  a  condition — the  absence  of  sight  ;   to  the  social  worker  or  the 
educator  it  is  a  cause — a  restriction  which  keeps  one  from  full  participation 
in  the  educational,  employment,  and  recreational  facilities  of  the  community. 
Roughly  speaking,  a  child  with  less  than  one-tenth  vision,  or  with  an 
eye  condition  which  makes  school  work  unsafe  if  conducted  in  the  ordinary 
way,  is  educationally  blind.     There  is,  however,  a  large  additional  group  of 
children,  with  vision  ranging  from  one-tenth  to  one-third,  for  whom  special  sight-saving  classes 
must  be  organized  if  they  are  to  receive  fair  treatment  at  the  hands  of  the  school  authorities. 
The  adult  with  less  than  one-tenth  vision  is  so  limited  in  his  choice  of  occupations  as  to  be 
considered  vocationally  blind.     There  are,  though,  many  persons  possessing  more  than  one- 
tenth  vision  who  are  so  handicapped  vocationally  that  they  require  the  assistance  of  agencies 
for  the  blind.    The  ratio  of  the  blind  to  the  general  population  in  this  country  is  usually  estimated 
at  about  one  to  one  thousand.     The  incidence  of  blindness  varies  little  geographically  except 
in  districts  like  eastern  Kentucky,  southern  Illinois,  and  southern  Missouri,  where  the  prevalence 
of  trachoma  raises  the  ratio  to  a  marked  degree.    A  recent  calculation  based  on  estimates  from 
agencies  for  the  blind  indicates  that  in  1929  there  were  about  1 14,000  blind  people  in  the  country. 
This  total  is  much  higher  than  that  shown  by  the  census,  first  because  the  Census  Bureau's 
definition  of  blindness  is  quite  restricted  ;    and  second,  because  many  blind  people  are  over- 
looked.   According  to  the  census  of  1920  the  age  distribution  of  blind  people  was  as  follows  : 
Age  Group.  Per  Cent. 

Under  5  years  (Pre-school)  . .  .  .  . .  . .  . .  . .  .  .  .  .        0.7 

5  to  19  years  (School)         ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..       11. 9 

20  to  34  years  (Employable  but  probably  in  need  of  vocational  training  and  adjustment)      1 1 .5 
35  to  49  years  (Employable)  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..       15.6 

50  to  64  years  (Possibly  employable,  but  opportunities  limited  by  age)  .  .  .  .       20.S 

65  years  and  over  (Probably  unemployable)        .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .       39.5 
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The  group  between  5  and  19  years  was 
probably  more  completely  reported  than  any 
other,  since  children  in  the  residential  schools 
for  the  blind  would  be  easily  located  by  the 
enumerators.  Similarly,  the  group  under 
5  years  is  probably  the  most  incompletely 
reported,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  locating 
young  blind  children  and  of  determining 
whether  they  are  blind  or  not.  The  large 
proportion  of  blind  past  50  years  of  age  - 
over  60  per  cent — is  to  be  noted  ;  many  of 
these  would  be  too  handicapped  by  age  and 
sickness  to  be  self-supporting  even  if  they 
could  see.  It  is  important  that  the  public 
should  distinguish  between  these  and  the 
young  capable  blind  who  ask  only  for  oppor- 
tunity. Age  at  losing  sight  is  also  an  im- 
portant consideration  in  the  rehabilitation  of 
the  blind,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
the  census  of  1920  showed  that  65  per  cent, 
of  blind  people  lost  their  sight  after  school 
age  had  been  passed. 

History  and  Present  Status.  There  are  in  the 
United  States  54  residential  schools  and  21 
city  day  schools  for  the  blind.  The  three 
oldest  schools  in  the  country — the  New  York 
Institute  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind,  the 
Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction 
of  the  Blind,  and  Perkins  Institution  and 
Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind — were 
organized  at  about  the  same  time,  1832. 
These  institutions  are  under  private  manage- 
ment, but  they  have  received  State  grants 
almost  from  the  start  and  the  States  now 
furnish  a  large  share  of  their  support.  The 
first  State  school  for  the  blind  was  established 
by  Ohio  in  1837.  To-day  every  State  either 
conducts  a  residential  school  of  its  own  or  has 
a  working  arrangement  by  which  it  pays  the 
cost  of  educating  its  blind  children  in  a  similar 
school  in  a  neighbouring  State.  Approxi- 
mately 5,500  pupils  were  enrolled  during 
1929  in  the  54  residential  schools  for  the 
blind,  private  and  public.  The  first  day 
school  for  the  blind  was  organized  by  the 
City  of  Chicago  in  1900.  Since  that  time  20 
cities  have  followed  Chicago's  lead,  these 
schools  enrolling  in  1929  about  440  pupils. 
Special  institutions  of  higher  learning  for  the 
blind  have  never  found  much  favour  in  the 
United  States,  but  many  blind  men  and 
women  attend  the  regular  colleges  and 
universities.  Through  the  efforts  of  Dr. 
Newel  Perry,  now  a  teacher  in  the  California 
School  for  the  Blind,  New  York  State  in  1907 
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established  scholarships  of  ^300  a  year  to 
employ  "  readers  "  for  blind  students  attend- 
ing institutions  of  higher  learning  in  that 
State.  At  present  21  States  have  similar 
scholarships,  varying  from  S 100  to  an  indefinite 
amount  and  limited  only  by  the  appropriation 
and  the  requirement  of  the  student. 

Schools  for  blind  children  had  not  been 
long  in  operation  before  it  became  evident 
that  the  academic  and  vocational  training 
afforded  children  in  such  schools  did  not 
solve  the  employment  problem  of  the  blind. 
Accordingly  several  employment  institutions 
with  boarding  facilities  were  opened,  some 
operated  by  the  State  and  others  receiving 
more  or  less  State  support.  But  as  the 
activities  of  these  employment  institutions 
were  quite  restricted,  State  commissions  or 
departments  came  to  be  organized  to  care  for 
the  general  needs  of  the  blind,  especially 
adults.  Twenty-six  States  now  have  such 
agencies,  with  varying  scopes  of  service. 
Among  the  activities  conducted  by  most 
State  commissions  is  home  teaching.  This 
work  is  carried  on  usually  by  blind  persons 
who  call  at  the  homes  of  blind  adults  who 
have  never  attended  schools  for  the  blind. 
Instruction  is  given  in  finger  reading  and  in 
simple  manual  occupations,  and  the  blind 
person  is  helped  in  other  ways  to  adjust 
himself  to  his  situation. 

Blindness  is  so  definite  a  cause  of  poverty 
that  special  provision  of  public  relief  for  the 
needy  blind  has  long  been  demanded.  In 
1903  Illinois  inaugurated  special  county 
relief  for  the  blind.  This  was  popularly 
known  as  a  "  pension."  At  the  end  of  1929 
there  were  21  States  having  such  special  relief 
laws  for  the  blind,  and  efforts  were  being  made 
by  organizations  of  blind  people  to  write 
similar  laws  on  the  statute  books  of  other 
States.  In  several  large  cities  private  associ- 
ations for  the  blind  have  been  organized  to 
carry  on  such  activities  as  home  teaching, 
placement  work,  sheltered  workshops,  recre- 
ation projects,  and  eye  clinics.  As  a  rule  these 
associations  offer  little  material  relief,  pre- 
ferring to  leave  that  function  to  family 
welfare  agencies. 

Owing  to  the  limited  market  for  books  for 
the  b!ind  their  publication  has  never  been 
commercially  possible.  Finger  readers  have- 
therefore  had  to  depend  either  upon  philan- 
thropy or  upon  public  funds  for  their  reading 
matter.      School    books    for    the    past    half 
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century  have  been  largely  supplied  by  the 
federal  government,  operating  through  the 
American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  in 
Louisville.  Because  of  the  great  cost  and 
bulk  of  books  in  raised  type,  few  blind  people 
own  them,  and  not  many  communities  feel 
justified  in  establishing  libraries  for  the 
blind.  A  few  public  libraries  which  have 
such  collections  very  generously  lend  their 
books  over  a  far  larger  territory  than  they 
ordinarily  serve,  sometimes  over  several 
States.  To  facilitate  circulation  the  post- 
office  transmits  such  literature  through  the 
mails  free  of  charge.  In  1907  Mrs.  Matilda 
Ziegler,  of  New  York  City,  established  the 
Matilda  Ziegler  Magazine  for  the  Blind,  a 
monthly  periodical  which  is  sent  free  to  any 
sightless  person  in  the  United  States  or 
Canada.  A  number  of  other  secular  and 
religious  magazines  have  been  started  since. 
The  Lions  International  has  adopted  work 
for  the  blind  as  one  of  its  major  activities. 
It  publishes  a  magazine  in  Braille  for  blind 
children  and  has  helped  to  inaugurate  work 
for  the  adult  blind  in  several  States. 

Workers  for  the  blind  find  that  perhaps 
their  chief  task  is  finding  remunerative  em- 
ployment for  their  clients.  The  employment 
field  is  narrowed  not  only  by  the  limitations 
imposed  by  blindness,  but  also  by  the  lack  of 
confidence  on  the  part  of  the  seeing  public  in 
the  productive  powers  of  the  blind.  Employed 
blind  people  may  be  divided  into  four 
classes  :  first,  those  who  have  set  up  for 
themselves  in  business  or  in  professions  ; 
second,  those  who  are  employed  side  by  side 
with  the  seeing  in  factories  and  commercial 
establishments  ;  third,  those  employed  in 
sheltered  workshops  ;  and  fourth,  those 
working  in  their  own  homes  under  the  super- 
vision of  a  central  agency  for  the  blind.  To 
the  blind  man  with  some  business  acumen,  a 
commercial  enterprise  usually  affords  the 
best  opportunity  for  success.  These  enter- 
prises represent  almost  every  line  of  business, 
from  the  management  of  a  peanut  stand  to 
the  presidency  of  a  bank.  Wherever  sales- 
manship, personality,  or  executive  ability  are 
of  first  importance,  there  are  to  be  found 
blind  men  in  positions  of  trust.  Most  blind 
people,  however,  like  their  seeing  brothers, 
must  be  wage-earners,  leaving  management 
to  those  with  special  abilities. 

Until  the  beginning  of  the  present  century 
the  blind  man  who  had  found  work  as  an 
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ordinary  factory  hand  was  rare  indeed. 
About  25  years  ago,  however,  Charles  F.  F. 
Campbell,  an  enthusiastic  young  worker  for 
the  blind  in  Massachusetts,  became  convinced 
that  there  were  more  jobs  in  industry  which 
blind  people  could  fill  than  there  were  blind 
people  to  fill  them.  He  demonstrated  his 
contention  to  a  limited  extent,  but  the 
employment  of  blind  people  in  industry  did 
not  become  widespread  until  the  years  of  the 
World  War.  Most  of  the  blind  who  obtained 
positions  at  that  time  lost  them  during  the 
industrial  recession  about  1921.  Owing  to 
the  rapid  development  of  labour-saving 
machinery,  to  the  restricting  effect  of  insur- 
ance regulations,  and  to  the  increasing 
difficulty  for  various  reasons  of  inducing 
industry  to  assume  responsibility  for  the 
employment  of  the  handicapped,  the  number 
of  blind  people  now  working  in  factories 
constitutes  but  a  small  proportion  of  those  so 
engaged  at  the  close  of  the  war. 

In  most  large  cities  may  be  found  one  or 
two  small  sheltered  workshops  employing  a 
dozen  or  more  men.  These  shops  usually 
operate  at  a  loss,  and  the  deficit  is  made  up 
through  either  private  philanthropy  or  taxa- 
tion. The  commonest  activities  carried  on  are 
chair  caning  and  the  manufacture  of  brooms, 
mops,  rugs,  and  reed  ware.  Because  blindness 
handicaps  individual  workers  to  a  varying 
degree,  wages  are  usually  paid  by  piece  rate. 
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Many  State  commissions  and  city  associa- 
tions arrange  to  sell  the  products  made  by 
the  blind  in  their  homes.  In  some  cases  the 
organization  supplies  the  material  and  pays 
for  the  labour  upon  delivery  of  the  completed 
work.  In  other  instances  the  workers 
furnish  their  own  material  and  the  organiza- 
tion sells  the  articles,  returning  the  amount  of 
the  purchase  price  to  the  blind  workers. 
There  is  usually  no  charge  for  selling  service. 
Articles  so  manufactured  include  dish  towels, 
aprons,  rugs,  baskets,  crocheted  and  knitted 
wear,  and  stuffed  toys. 

Developments  and  Events,  1929.  The  out- 
standing events  of  the  year,  aside  from 
legislative  changes,  were  of  an  international 
character.  Preliminary  steps  were  taken  to 
call  a  World  Conference  of  Specialists  in 
Work  for  the  Blind,  to  be  held  in  New  York 
City  in  193 1.  As  the  result  of  a  conference 
held  in  Paris  in  April,  1929,  France,  Germany, 
Great  Britain,  Italy,  and  the  United  States 
adopted  a  common  code  for  the  publishing  of 
Braille  music,  so  that  music  embossed  in  any 
of  these  countries  will  henceforth  be  usable 
by  the  blind  in  other  countries.  During  the 
year  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
made  a  study  of  stand  concessions  operated 
by  the  blind  and  a  survey  of  library  work  for 
them  in  the  United  States,  and  had  in 
preparation  a  manual  for  home  teachers. 
Surveys  were  also  conducted  by  the  Sub- 
committee on  the  Visually  Handicapped  of 
the  White  House  Conference  on  Child  Health 
and  Protection. 
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INTERNATIONAL  CONFERENCE 
ORGANISING  COMMITTEE. 
Hon.  Chairman — M.  C.  Migel  (New  York). 

Formerly     Chairman,     New     York     State 

Commission  for  Blind. 

President,   American    Foundation   for   the 

Blind. 
Chairman — Robert  B.  Irwin  (New  York). 

Executive  Director,  American  Foundation 

for  the  Blind  since   1929,  and  previously 

Director   of  its   Bureau   of  Research   and 

Education. 

President,  American  Association  of  Workers 

for  the  Blind  (1923-27). 

President,  The  Howe  Publishing  Society 

for  the  Blind  in  Cleveland  (1911-1928). 

President,    The    Clear    Type    Publishing 

Committee. 
Dr.  Edward  E.  Allen  (Mass.). 

Director,  Perkins  Institution  and  Massach- 
usetts School  for  the  Blind. 

For    many    years    Commissioner    of    the 

Blind  in  Massachusetts. 
Dr.  Olin  H.  Burritt  (Pa.). 

Principal,  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the 

Instruction  of  the  Blind. 
Mrs.  Mary  Dranga  Campbell  (Missouri). 

First  Executive   Director,   Council   of  the 

Blind,  Pennsylvania. 

For  eight  years  Assistant  Editor,  Outlook 

for  the  Blind. 

Now    Executive    Director,    The    Missouri 

Commission  for  the  Blind. 
B.  P.  Chappie  (N.  Dakota). 

Superintendent,  State  School  for  the  Blind, 

N.  Dakota. 
Wm.  Nelson  Cromwell  (New  York). 

President,  American  Braille  Press. 
Dr.  John  H.  Finley  (New  York). 

President,  New  York  Association  for  the 

Blind. 
Calvin  S.  Glover  (Ohio). 

Secretary,   Cincinnati  Association  for  the 

Welfare  of  the  Blind. 
Miss  Lucille  Goldthwaite  (New  York). 

Librarian,   New  York   Public   Library  for 

the  Blind. 
William  A.  Hadley  (Illinois). 

Principal,  Hadley  Correspondence  School 

for  the  Blind  (founded  192 1). 
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Miss  Mary  V.  Hun  (New  York). 

Vice-Chairman,  New  York  State  Commis- 
sion for  the  Blind. 

Trustee,    American    Foundation    for    the 
Blind. 

B.  S.  Joice  (Pa.). 

Superintendent,      Western      Pennsylvania 
School  for  the  Blind. 

H.  R.  Latimer  (Pa.). 

Executive  Secretary,  Pennsylvania  Associ- 
ation for  the  Blind,  Pittsburg. 

Thos.  S.  McAloney  (Colorado). 

Superintendent,   Colorado   School  for  the 
Deaf  and  Blind. 

Stetson  K.  Ryan  (Conn.). 

Secretary,  State  of  Connecticut  Board  of 
Education  of  the  Blind  (1928). 

Edward  M.  Van  Cleve  (New  York). 

Principal,    New    York    Institute    for    the 
Education  of  the  Blind  since  1914. 
Managing   Director,   The   National    Com- 
mittee for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness  from 
1915-1923. 

Previously     Superintendent,     Ohio     State 
School  for  the  Blind. 


British   Guests  to  International   Conference. 

Several  ladies  and  gentlemen  actively 
engaged  in  welfare  work  for  the  blind  in  this 
country  expressed  a  desire  to  attend  the 
International  Conference  at  New  York  next 
month,  and  the  following  are  attending  as 
guests  : — 

The  Rev.  E.  H.  Griffiths,  R.N.,  Royal 
School  for  the  Blind,  Leatherhead  ;  Miss 
Hamar  Greenwood  and  guide  ;  Dr.  Ernest 
Whitfield  ;  Mr.  W.  R.  Halliday,  Mission  to 
the  Outdoor  Blind  ;  Dr.  G.  F.  McLeary,  of 
the  Ministry  of  Health  (who  will  be  in 
America  at  the  time  of  the  Conference)  ;  Mr. 
G.  C.  Brown,  Worcester  College  for  the 
Blind  ;  Mr.  S.  F.  Markham,  M.P.,  Museums 
Association  ;  Mrs.  Starling  (wife  of  the 
British  delegate)  ;  and  Mrs.  Danby  (wife 
of  the  British  delegate). 

The  names  of  the  British  and  European 
delegates  to  the  International  Conference  were 
given  on  page  257  of  the  December  issue  of 
The  New  Beacon,  and  the  names  of  the 
representatives  of  the  British  Government 
were  given  on  pages  5  and  29  of  the  January 
and  February  issues. 


Edward  M.   Van  Cleve. 

Log  of  Lighthouse  No.  1. 

We  have  just  received  the  24th  Report  of 
the  New  York  Association  for  the  Blind  for 
1930  ("  Log  of  Lighthouse  "  No.  1).  Its 
compilers  are  once  again  to  be  congratulated 
on  the  photographs  that  illustrate  it  (perhaps 
a  clearer  atmosphere  than  ours  helps  to  make 
them  specially  attractive)  which  are  beauti- 
fully grouped,  simple  in  background  and 
always  convincing  in  "  telling  a  tale." 
Specially  successful  examples  are  "  The 
Lighthouse  Players  "  standing  out  clear-cut 
against  the  skilfully  draped  curtains  of  their 
stage,  or  the  pictures  of  small  children 
handling  educational  toys  with  that  breathless 
intentness  characteristic  of  them,  or  again  of 
the  girl-bathers  splashing  happily  in  the 
Lighthouse  pool.  The  letterpress  deals  with 
a  very  wide  field  of  activity,  including 
industrial  training  and  employment,  preven- 
tion of  blindness,  placement,  recreation, 
home  visiting,  and  the  provision  of  holidays, 
but  it  is  impossible  in  a  brief  note  to  do 
justice  to  any  of  these  varied  activities  ; 
perhaps  the  best  comment  that  can  be  made 
upon  them  is  that  given  in  a  letter  from 
one  of  the  blind  helped  by  the  Lighthouse 
— "  I  observe  you  are  one  of  those  who 
keep  your  promises  and  a  little  better  than 
that." 
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BLIND    RELIEF    LAWS    IN    AMERICA 


D 


ELEGATES  to  the  New 
York  Conference  who  want 
to  gain  a  comprehensive 
view  of  blind  relief  in  the 
United  States  cannot  do 
better  than  study  the 
monograph  of  the  Ameri- 
can Foundation, entitled"  Blind  Relief  Laws," 
and  prepared  by  Mr.  Irwin  and  Miss  McKay. 
Accepting  the  thesis  that  "  blindness  is  in 
itself  a  sufficiently  well  defined  cause  of 
poverty  to  require  special  treatment  at  the 
hands  of  the  State  "  the  writers  set  out  to 
answer  the  following  questions  : — 

i.  Who  shall  pay  the  relief  ?  Shall  it  be 
derived  from  central  or  from  local 
sources  ? 

2.  Who  shall  receive  it  ?  How  shall 
blindness  be  defined,  what  constitutes 
"  need,"  what  residential  qualifications 
should  be  laid  down,  and  what  shall 
disqualify  ? 

3.  What  shall  be  its  amount  ? 

4.  How  shall  the  relief  be  administered  ? 
How  often  ought  cases  to  be  reviewed, 
and  how  far  can  relief  money  be  used 
constructively  ? 

The  questions  have  a  familiar  ring  to 
anyone  who  has  had  to  do  with  the  adminis- 
tration of  relief  to  the  unemployable  blind  in 
this  country,  and  the  conclusions  reached  by 
the  writers  are  in  agreement  with  the  experi- 
ence of  workers  here  ;  but  the  case  is  put  so 
clearly  and  well  that  it  is  perhaps  worth 
while  to  give  a  brief  summary  of  the  principles 
laid   down. 

1 .  Who  shall  pay  the  relief  ?  The  writers 
deal  at  considerable  length  with  the  source  of 
relief — should  it  come  from  the  State,  or  from 
the  counties  which  together  make  up  the 
State  and  are  generally  the  tax-collecting 
units,  or  should  the  expense  be  divided 
between  county  and  State  ? 

The  Government,  whether  of  State  or 
county,  in  America  differs  so  much  from  our 
own  that  a  detailed  discussion  of  this  part  of 
the  monograph  would  not  greatly  concern 
the  English  reader,  but  the  conclusions 
reached  by  the  writers  may  be  briefly  noted: — 

(a)  That  the  duty  of  making  the  appropri- 
ation of  a  fund  for  blind  relief  should 
rest  on  the  local  authorities  in  view  of 
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their  personal  knowledge  of  the  local 
blind. 

(b)  That  the  collection  of  information  and 
the  preparation  of  recommendations 
should  be  entrusted  to  whatever  agency 
in  the  State  is  most  closely  in  touch 
with  the  blind  and  their  needs. 

(c)  That  the  local  authority  should  have 
the  power  to  make  the  final  awards  on 
the  basis  of  information  collected  by 
the  State  agency  referred  to  under  (b). 

2.     Who  shall  receive  the  relief  ? 

It  should  perhaps  be  stated  at  the  outset 
that  the  Blind  Relief  Laws  are  not  invariably 
restricted  to  those  whom  we  call  in  England 
"  the  unemployable  blind,"  and  may  in  fact 
(as  in  Colorado)  take  the  form  of  a  grant  for 
vocational  training,  though  as  a  rule  the 
grants  are  for  those  who  on  account  of  blind- 
ness cannot  be  self-supporting. 

The  question  "  Who  shall  receive  the 
relief  ?  "  is  generally  answered  under  three 
headings  : — 

(a)  He  must  be  blind. 

(b)  He  must  be  needy. 

(c)  He  must  fulfil  certain  residential  quali- 
fications. 

The  definitions  of  blindness  adopted  in  the 
various  States  vary  considerably,  from  the 
uncompromising  "  loss  of  both  eyes  "  of 
Kansas,  to  the  "  inability  by  reason  of  loss  of 
eyesight  to  provide  oneself  with  the  neces- 
saries of  life  "  of  Ohio.  Certification  varies 
in  the  States  as  it  does  here,  some  relief 
authorities  requiring  "  a  competent  oculist," 
but  others  accepting  the  certificate  of  a 
general  practitioner.  The  comment  that 
"  in  some  communities  it  is  commonly  known 
that  for  a  given  fee  certain  physicians  will 
testify  to  the  blindness  of  anyone  who  can 
make  out  a  plausible  case  based  on  some 
defect  of  vision  "  is  a  serious  indictment,  and 
one  hopes  that  it  is  only  occasionally  deserved. 

The  writers  go  on  to  discuss  the  meaning 
of  the  word  "  need  "  and  the  varying  defin- 
itions which  may  be  adopted.  Certain 
States  have  defined  the  needy  blind  man  as 
one  having  an  income  of  less  than  a  given 
amount  each  year,  but  this  is  open  to  many 
objections  in  that  it  takes  no  account  of  rise 
or  fall  in  the  cost  of  living,  the  family  obliga- 
tions which  the  blind  individual  may  have  to 
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meet,  or  those  variations  of  standard  of  life 
which  cannot  in  practice  be  ignored.  Most 
of  the  blind  relief  laws  take  into  account  the 
obligations  of  relatives  ;  parents,  brothers 
and  sisters,  husbands  and  wives  are  generally 
regarded  as  having  a  certain  responsibility  for 
their  blind  kinsfolk.  A  sample  case-form  is 
given  in  the  appendix  to  the  monograph 
which  suggests  that  fairly  stringent  inquiries 
are  made  in  certain  States  in  this  respect — 
"  Have  any  of  your  children  property  of  any 
kind  in  their  own  names — where  and  how 
much  ?  "  or  "  Have  any  of  your  children  any 
money  in  Banks — and  what  amount  ?  "  are 
two  questions  over  which  one  suspects  the 
investigators  may  sometimes  have  difficulty. 

There  is  naturally  a  temptation  for  blind 
persons  to  move  into  States  where  conditions 
for  them  are  specially  favourable,  and  such  a 
tendency  is  frequently  guarded  against  in  the 
Blind  Relief  laws,  where  it  is  laid  down  that  a 
certain  period  of  residence  must  be  fulfilled 
before  help  can  be  given  ;  such  a  condition 
sometimes  inflicts  hardship,  but  the  more 
recently  enacted  laws  have  benefited  by  the 
experience  of  other  States  where  Blind  Relief 
is  of  older  standing,  and  have  so  worded 
their  regulations  as  to  lessen  the  hardship 
without  loss  of  the  safeguard. 

The  attitude  of  the  Blind  Relief  laws  to  the 
blind  mendicant  is  generally  similar  to  our 
own,  though  some  counties  appear  to  be 
rather  lax  ;  but  the  comment  that  "  repre- 
sentative blind  people  all  over  the  country 
have  urged  that  mendicants  be  excluded  from 
the  benefits  of  the  Blind  Relief  laws  "  is 
significant.  It  is  interesting  in  this  connection 
to  read  that  in  New  Jersey  "  publicly  soliciting 
alms  shall  be  construed  to  mean  the  wearing, 
carrying,  or  exhibiting  of  signs  denoting 
blindness,"  which  is  surely  a  rather  stringent 
definition.  In  New  Jersey  too  "  no  person 
shall  be  eligible  to  the  relief  granted  by  the 
Blind  Relief  Act  who  is  suffering  from  mental 
or  physical  infirmity  which  in  itself  would 
make  him  a  charge  upon  any  other  institution 
or  agency,  and  which  has  so  incapacitated 
him  prior  to  the  loss  of  sight,  that  such  person 
was  a  public  charge  prior  thereto." 

3.  What  shall  be  the  amount  of  relief 
granted  ? 

This  question  is  only  dealt  with  very 
briefly  by  the  writers  who  realise  that 
"  adequacy  to  meet  the  need  of  the  applicant  " 
is  the  real  answer  to  the  query.     They  do, 


however,  suggest  the  following  general  prin- 
ciples : — 

(a)  That  any  maximum  should  be  adjusted 
at  intervals  in  accordance  with  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  dollar. 

(b)  That  no  grant  should  be  so  large  as  to 
discourage  industry. 

(c)  That  nothing  should  be  done  to  en- 
courage intermarriage  among  the  blind. 

A  glance  at  the  table  given  in  the  book 
shows  that  actually  the  maximum  amount  of 
relief  varies  from  150  dollars  a  year  in  New 
Hampshire  to  600  dollars  in  Kansas,  but  that 
the  most  general  figure  is  the  300  dollars 
payable  in  Colorado,  Maine,  Missouri, 
Nebraska  and  several  other  States. 
4.  How  shall  relief  be  administered  ? 
The  writers  point  out  that  an  annual 
review  of  the  circumstances  of  those  in  receipt 
of  relief  is  essential,  both  in  the  interests  of 
the  blind  whose  circumstances  may  have 
changed  for  the  worse  since  the  grant  was 
made,  and  in  that  of  the  tax-paying  public 
who  need  to  be  assured  that  their  money  is 
being  wisely  expended  ;  such  a  revision  of 
cases  is  apparently  by  no  means  universal, 
and  some  startling  examples  of  its  neglect 
are  cited. 

Relief  appears  to  be  paid  as  a  rule  quarterly 
and  even  in  one  case  half-yearly  ;  those  who 
are  familiar  with  some  of  the  difficulties 
experienced  by  recipients  of  City  pensions 
in  this  country  who  are  paid  quarterly 
are  not  surprised  that  monthly  relief  is 
advocated  by  the  writers.  Payment  in 
cash  rather  than  by  cheque  or  warrant  is 
recommended,  and  proper  precautions  are 
advised  in  order  that  the  blind  person  himself 
shall  be  assured  of  the  benefit  of  the  relief,  a  * 
trustee  being  appointed  to  act  on  his  behalf 
where  there  is  any  likelihood  of  the  money 
being  squandered  either  by  the  recipient  or 
his  relations. 

Finally  we  are  reminded  by  the  authors 
that  merely  to  place  a  good  law  upon  the 
statute  books  is  not  enough  :  even  a  good 
law  can  fail  utterly  if  it  is  badly  or  carelessly 
administered — "  All  that  the  legislator  can 
do  is  to  provide  practicable  machinery  for  the 
administration  of  adequate  blind  relief,  and 
erect  reasonable  mechanical  safeguards  against 
abuses.  If  this  machinery  is  to  function 
effectively,  public  opinion  must  afford  it 
intelligent  direction,  a  right  spirit  and  com- 
munity support." 
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THE    PREVENTION    OF    BLINDNESS 
IN    AMERICA. 


TO  no  department  of  blind 
welfare  in  the  United  States 
has  more  attention  been 
devoted  than  to  the  subject 
of  prevention  of  blindness, 
which  is,  in  the  words  of 
Dr.  Best  "  one  of  the  most 
significant  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  import- 
ant undertakings  of  the  day." 

In  America,  as  in  England,  the  first  steps 
were  taken  by  the  medical  profession  in  the 
campaign  against  the  ravages  of  infantile 
ophthalmia,  but  there,  as  here,  the  field  of 
activity  soon  widened  to  include  many  other 
forms  of  prevention,  and  also  extended  from 
the  medical  profession  to  the  lay  social 
worker,  acting  under  the  guidance  of  the 
expert. 

In  1887  the  New  York  Medical  Committee 
appointed  a  sub- Committee  to  investigate 
the  question  of  infantile  ophthalmia,  and 
their  action  was  soon  imitated  by  various 
other  medical  bodies.  Early  in  the  nineteen 
hundreds  two  Societies  were  founded  to  deal 
with  the  problem  of  prevention,  known 
respectively  as  the  American  Association  for 
the  Conservation  of  Vision,  and  the  New  York 
State  Committee  for  the  Prevention  of 
Blindness,  and  these  two  later  merged  as  the 
National  Committee  (now  the  National 
Society)  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness. 

To-day  this  Society  is  associated  with  many 
other  health  agencies  through  the  National 
Health  Council,  and  consists  of  over  twenty- 
five  thousand  members  and  contributors  in 
all  parts  of  the  States.  Its  threefold  aim  is 
described  in  its  constitution  as  follows  : — 

1.  To  ascertain  the   causes  of  blindness 
and  of  impaired  vision. 

2.  To   work   towards   the   elimination  of 
such  causes. 

3.  To  spread  knowledge  relating  to  the 
proper  care  and  use  of  the  eyes. 

In  the  Report  of  the  Red  Cross  Societies  on 
the  Prevention  of  Blindness  (1929)  where  an 
account  is  given  of  work  in  the  direction  of 
blindness-prevention  throughout  the  world,  a 
detailed  description  is  given  of  the  way  in 
which  the  National  Society  in  America  sets 
out  towards  the  accomplishment  of  the 
threefold  aim  mentioned  above.     Its  work  is 
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developed  in  five  main  directions  which  may 
be  briefly  noted  here  : — 

1.  Prevention  of  blindness  in  infancy.  In 
co-operation  with  the  State  and  provincial 
health  authorities  of  North  America  data 
relating  to  State  laws,  regulations,  and 
practices  concerned  with  infantile  prevention 
are  compiled  and  published  for  the  benefit  of 
health  authorities  and  legislative  bodies.  A 
very  simple  leaflet  is  published  for  the  use  of 
parents  explaining  what  is  meant  by  "babies' 
sore  eyes,"  giving  an  account  of  the  Crede 
treatment,  and  emphasising  the  importance 
of  immediate  medical  attention  in  all  cases  of 
eye-trouble  in  young  children.  In  1926,  the 
National  Society,  acting  on  behalf  of  the 
Standing  Committee  on  Conservation  of 
Vision  of  the  State,  issued  questionnaires  to 
the  Executive  Health  Officers  of  various 
States,  to  departments  of  obstetrics  in  the 
Medical  Colleges,  and  to  Maternity  Hospitals, 
with  regard  to  the  use  of  prophylactics  in  the 
eyes  of  the  newly-born,  and  collected  very 
valuable  information  as  a  result,  with  regard 
to  the  number  of  States  where  there  is  com- 
pulsory notification  of  infantile  ophthalmia, 
the  different  types  of  infection  that  may 
cause  it,  and  the  effectiveness  of  a  prophy- 
lactic in  preventing  blindness. 

2.  Examination  of  the  eyes  of  pre-school 
children. 

In  1925  a  Centre  for  the  care  of  the  eyes  of 
children  under  school  age  was  opened  in 
New  York,  as  a  result  of  a  very  careful  survey 
of  the  eyes  of  children  between  the  ages  of 
three  and  six,  which  had  revealed  the  fact 
that  between  10  and  15%  had  some  eye 
defect  that  in  many  cases  might  be  corrected 
if  taken  in  time.  The  tests  are  carried  out  by 
means  of  the  Snellen  symbol  E  chart,  and 
have  proved  so  successful  that  demonstra- 
tions of  the  methods  adopted  are  frequently 
given  by  agents  of  the  Society  in  various 
States  and  in  Canada,  to  associations  of  public 
health  officials,  nurses  and  teachers. 

3.  Care  of  the  school  child. 

In  1925  an  important  Report  "  Conserving 
the  Sight  of  the  School  Children  "  was 
prepared  and  submitted  for  approval  to 
oculists,  school  authorities  and  health  officials. 
It  emphasises  the  extent  of  defective  vision 
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among  school  children,  urges  the  necessity  of 
eye  examinations  as  part  of  the  general  school 
health  routine,  and  gives  information  as  to 
the  proper  use  of  the  Snellen  tests  by  teacher 
or  school  nurse  where  the  services  of  an 
ophthalmologist  are  not  available  for  the 
preliminary  examination,  as  must  often  be 
the  case  in  isolated  rural  districts. 

The  first  sight-saving  class  was  established 
in  191 3  in  Boston,  and  the  example  set  was 
soon  followed  in  Cleveland,  New  York,  and 
Detroit.  To-day  there  are  about  350  such 
classes  in  the  States,  but  as  the  number 
needed  is  estimated  at  about  4,650  there  is 
still  much  to  be  done.  In  these  classes  are 
found  four  types  of  children — those  whose 
sight  is  corrected  by  glasses,  but  who  cannot 
use  the  books  and  apparatus  of  the  normal 
child  for  an  extended  period  without  feeling 
strain,  those  whose  sight  cannot  be  wholly 
corrected  by  glasses,  those  who  are  myopes, 
and  those  who  have  hereditary  or  acquired 
disease  which  may  be  arrested  or  even  cured 
by  proper  treatment  and  care. 

The  methods  adopted  in  sight-saving 
classes  include  the  use  of  clear-type  books, 
the  provision  of  movable  desks,  the  use  of 
educational  material  that  does  not  involve 
eye-strain,  and  very  careful  lighting  of  the 
school-rooms. 

The  National  Society  for  the  Prevention 
of  Blindness  has  published  literature  on 
Methods  of  Teaching  Sight  Saving  Classes 
and  The  Organisation  of  Sight  Saving 
Classes,  which  they  distribute  free  to  teachers 
engaged  in  the  work,  and  in  addition  they 
publish  a  "  News  Letter  "  and  a  magazine, 
"  The  Sight  Saving  Class  Exchange."  Fur- 
ther to  help  the  teacher  interested  in  sight- 
saving  methods,  special  courses  are  arranged 
by  the  Universities  of  New  York,  Cincinnati, 
Chicago  and  Southern  California,  and  in  all 
these  the  National  Society  has  taken  an 
active  part.  Important  Conferences  are 
convened  by  the  Society  from  time  to  time 
and  the  Reports  of  these  Conferences  cover 
a  very  wide  field,  and  are  of  considerable 
interest  and  importance. 

4.     Trachoma. 

Trachoma  is  a  disease  specially  prevalent 
among  American  Indians,  and  the  National 
Society  in  co-operation  with  the  United 
States  Public  Service  has  carried  on  research 
in  a  clinic  at  Rolla,  Missouri,  and  also  studied 
the  incidence  of  the  disease  among  the  Indians 


at  Rice  Lake,  Minnesota.  Important  re- 
searches carried  on  in  the  Rockefeller  Labora- 
tories by  Dr.  Hideyo  Noguchi  on  the  causes 
of  trachoma  promised  to  be  very  successful 
and  were  watched  with  deep  interest  by  the 
National  Society,  but  were  unhappily  cut  off 
by  the  death  of  the  scientist. 

5.  Accidents  in  Industry. 

Though  blindness  due  to  infantile  ophthal- 
mia steadily  declines  and  should  eventually 
be  exterminated,  industrialism  still  exacts 
a  heavy  toll,  and  the  elimination  of  eye- 
hazards  in  industry  is  one  of  the  main  tasks 
before  the  Society.  The  Society's  publication 
"  Eye  Hazards  in  Industrial  Occupations  " 
deals  with  the  types  of  eye  injury  due  to 
industrial  accident,  the  precautions  to  be 
taken,  the  question  of  industrial  lighting,  and 
first  aid  in  eye  injuries.  Conferences  are  held 
jointly  with  the  National  Safety  First  Council, 
and  articles  are  printed  in  industrial  maga- 
zines, trade  journals,  and  the  publications  of 
Trade  Unions  urging  the  importance  of 
proper  lighting  both  in  home  and  workshop, 
the  prevention  of  accidental  injuries  and  the 
elements  of  eye  hygiene.  The  title  of  one 
paper  read  at  the  Conference  noted  above — 
"  Getting  the  hard-boiled  workman  to  guard 
his  eyes  "  suggests  that  at  least  part  of  the 
work  of  the  National  Society  must  lie  in  the 
direction  of  persuasion.  Realising  this,  and 
that  in  the  past  most  of  the  literature  and 
statistics  used  in  the  "  Safety  First  "  move- 
ment have  been  negative,  the  National 
Society  and  National  Safety  Council  have 
lately  issued  and  circulated  very  widely  a 
Report  showing  how  the  use  of  mechanical 
devices  has  saved  sight. 

6.  Propaganda. 

Agents  of  the  National  Society  are  con- 
stantly travelling  from  one  State  to  another, 
lecturing,  conferring  with  health  and  educa- 
tion authorities,  showing  exhibits,  pictures 
and  lantern  slides,  and  co-operating  with 
other  social  agencies  in  the  work  of 
prevention. 

It  has  been  possible  here  only  to  sketch 
very  briefly  the  great  work  which  the  National 
Society  is  carrying  on,  but  those  who  study 
the  Reports  of  the  work  must  agree  that  the 
honour  lately  conferred  upon  Dr.  Park 
Lewis,  its  Vice-President,  who  has  been 
elected  Vice-President  of  the  newly  formed 
International  Association  for  the  Prevention 
of  Blindness,  is  one  that  is  well  deserved. 
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BRAILLE    MUSIC    AND    THE 
AMERICAN    INFLUENCE. 

By    EDWARD    WATSON, 
Secretary,  Music  Department,  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  London. 


1"  UNDERSTAND  that  it  is  proposed  to 
pay  tribute  in  the  current  issue  of 
The  New  Beacon  to  the  constructive 
work  of  the  great  American  nation  in 
the  Cause  of  the  Blind,  and  I  have 
been  asked  if  I  have  anything  to  say 
in  this  connection  on  the  subject  of 
Braille  Music. 

On  thinking  over  the  matter,  I  recollected 
a  remarkably  able  article  which  appeared  in 
the  June,  1925,  issue  of  the  official  Organ  of 
the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind — 
The  Outlook  for  the  Blind — contributed  by 
Mr.  Louis  W.  Rodenberg,  of  the  Illinois 
School  for  the  Blind,  Jacksonville. 

The  subject  was  "  Embossed  Music,  its 
history,  present  status,  and  its  future." 

After  making  a  masterly  survey,  Mr. 
Rodenberg  indulged  in  some  anticipations  of 
future  developments,  which  the  sequence  of 
events  since  1925  have  so  amply  justified  that 
he  is  entitled  to  be  respected  as  something  of 
a  seer. 

He  divides  what  he  speaks  of  as  "  the 
embossing  period,"  into  six  "  eras." 

The  first  he  terms  "  the  dark  age  for  the 
blind,"  broken  in  the  16th  century  when  the 
Italian  physician,  Girolama  Cardan,  con- 
ceived the  idea  that  the  blind  might  be  taught 
to  read  by  touch. 

Second  :  "  the  era  of  speculation,"  when 
men  like  Diderot  and  Rousseau  began  to 
speculate  on  the  possibilities  of  overcoming 
blindness,  ever  approaching  the  problem 
through  the  question  of  palpable  reading. 

Third  :  "  the  era  of  experimentation  " 
(roughly  1785  to  1871),  during  which  period 
Haiiy,  Barbier  and  Louis  Braille  in  France  ; 
Gall,  Lucas,  Frere  and  Moon  in  Great 
Britain  ;  Howe,  Russ  and  Wait  in  America  ; 
and  others,  experimented  with  their  various 
systems  of  either  line-letter  or  of  dot  embos- 
sing, the  latter  named  bringing  out  their  books 
(or  music)  in  quantity  by  means  of  presses 
adapted  to  each  particular  style  of  imprinting. 
Fourth  :  "  the  era  of  codification  "  (say 
1871-1892),  in  which  the  principal  develop- 
ment of  Braille  was  in  music-notation. 

This  began  with  the  publication,  in  1871, 
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of  a  short  pamphlet  compiled  at  the  instance 
of  Dr.  T.  R.  Armitage,  explaining  the  Braille 
musical  system  as  then  practised  at  the  School 
for  the  Blind,  Paris,  where  Louis  Braille  had 
himself  been  the  instructor. 

Incidentally,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
in  the  third  year  after  the  inauguration  of  the 
British  and  Foreign  Blind  Association,  so 
auspicious  a  beginning  should  have  been 
made  in  regard  to  the  musical  education  of 
the  blind  on  scientific  lines. 

Similar  explanatory  pamphlets  made  their 
appearance  in  Germany  (1879)  and  in  Paris 
(1885),  but  local  "  improvements  "  having 
been  incorporated  in  the  text,  variations  of 
actual  practice  in  different  countries  super- 
vened, so  that,  in  1888,  it  was  necessary  to 
refer  the  whole  matter  to  an  international 
Congress,  which  met  at  Cologne,  the  decisions 
of  which  determined  the  use  in  England, 
France,  Germany  and  Denmark  for  approxi- 
mately a  quarter  of  a  century. 

Fifth  :  "  the  era  of  Catalogue-building," 
which  Mr.  Rodenberg  dates  from  1892,  i.e. 
about  the  time  that  the  stereotyping  machine 
invented  by  Frank  Hall,  then  Superintendent 
of  the  Jacksonville  School  for  the  Blind, 
enabled  metal  plate  embossing  to  be  done  by 
mechanical  means  instead  of  by  hand,  i.e. 
with  stylus  and  hammer. 

Sixth  :  "  the  era  of  disturbance  "  (say 
1 908- 1 922)  during  which  the  whole  question 
of  Braille  music-notation  was  under  discussion 
by  experts  of  every  country.  Throughout 
this  period,  tests  and  experiments  were 
everywhere  made  on  the  various  suggestions 
proffered  by  practical  music-braillists  for  such 
an  improvement  of  the  music-transcription 
method  as  should  bring  it  into  line  with  all 
the  transcription  problems  presented  by 
modern  staff-notation  for  effective  solution. 

In  England,  this  culminated  in  the  epoch- 
making  publication  of  the  National  Institute's 
"  Key  to  Revised  Braille  Music-Notation, 
1922  "  ;  and,  in  the  United  States,  of  the 
American  "  Key  "  of  1925,  under  the  Editor- 
ship of  Mr.  Rodenberg. 

In  the  new  (1927)  Edition  of  Grove's 
"  Dictionary     of     Music     and     Musicians  " 
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(Macmillan),  an  article  on  "  Braille  Music- 
notation,"  contributed  by  myself  at  the 
request  of  the  Editor,  concludes  by  insisting 
upon  the  necessity  of  international  uniformity 
of  practice,  now  that  the  whole  question  had 
been  so  thoroughly  discussed.  The  desir- 
ability also  of  the  avoidance  of  duplication  of 
the  same  publications  by  the  Braille  publish- 
ing houses  of  various  countries  is  stressed, 
particularly  as  an  understanding  might  easily 
be  arrived  at  by  the  Publication  Committees 
concerned  as  to  what  works  each  Institution 
might  produce.  This,  it  was  stated,  would 
also  conduce  to  an  enormously  increased 
range  of  selection  of  musical  works  available 
in  Braille  to  students  of  every  country. 

The  establishment  in  the  near  future  of  an 
international  Clearing  House  for  the  acqui- 
sition by  the  blind  of  any  work  of  any  cata- 
logue, is  an  idea  which  is  already  being 
favourably  entertained  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic,  and  must  undoubtedly  materialize 
at  no  distant  date. 

Particularly  rapid  progress  has  been  made 
during  the  last  four  or  five  years  in  regard  to 
the  actual  adoption  of  uniformity  of  practice. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  American  Braille 
Press,  an  important  international  Congress 
was  held  in  Paris  in  April,  1929,  when 
fourteen  nations  of  Europe  and  North  and 
South  America  came  to  an  agreement  whereby 
the  actual  symbols  used  in  Braille  Music  were 
(like  those  of  the  staff-notation)  to  be  stand- 
ardized throughout  the  world.  This  comes 
into  operation  this   Spring. 

The  American  Braille  Press,  through  its 
Sec. -General,  Monsieur  G.  L.  Raverat,  of 
Paris,  has  suggested  that,  at  a  subsequent 
date,  it  will  be  prepared  to  offer  its  hospitality 
to  the  delegates  of  a  further  international 
Congress  convened  for  the  discussion  of  the 
absolute  uniformity  of  methods  of  transcrip- 
tion (as  distinct  from  the  now  happily  settled 
question  of  the  actual  symbols  used  in  Braille 
music-notation).  If  the  result  proves  as 
successful  as  that  of  the  Paris  Conference  of 
1929,  the  entire  Braille  system  of  music- 
notation  will  thenceforward  be  standardized 
throughout  the  world,  just  as  in  the  case  of 
the  Staff-notation  system  of  the  seeing. 

Then,  to  borrow  an  Americanism,  "  things 
will  begin  to  hum  !  " 

Before  concluding,  I  should  like  to  have 
the  privilege  of  paying  a  personal  tribute  to 
the     blind     delegate    who     represented    the 


American  Foundation  so  ably  at  the  Paris 
Congress  of  1929 — Mr.  Rodenberg.  No 
more  alert  or  efficient  international  repre- 
sentative could  have  been  elected.  As  a 
member  of  that  Conference  I  can  speak  for 
all  the  delegates  when  I  say  that,  from  the 
outset,  he  was  appreciated  as  a  man  of  great 
and  varied  experience,  both  as  a  musician 
and  as  a  Braille-music  expert.  He  brought 
to  bear  just  those  qualities  of  fine  dis- 
crimination, combined  with  breadth  of  view, 
which  were  so  important  in  the  animated 
discussions  of  so  mixed  an  assembly  of 
internationals,  each,  perhaps,  more  or  less 
naturally  disposed  to  favour  the  practice  of 
his  own  country,  even  though  strenuously 
endeavouring  to  appreciate  the  view-point  of 
others.  Mr.  Rodenberg's  calm,  unprejudiced 
mental  attitude  and  manner  set  an  example 
of  fairness  and  of  "  playing  the  game  "  which, 
at  certain  critical  moments,  had  its  salutory 
reactions  upon  the  temper  of  the  whole 
assembly.  As  an  instance  : — Though  himself 
the  inventor  of  that  ingenious  American 
system  of  Braille  transcription  known  as  the 
"  Bar-owr-bar  "  method,  his  feelings  were 
so  keen  on  a  vital  English  point  which 
was  then  under  discussion,  that  he  broke 
in  at  an  extremely  anxious  moment  for  us 
English  delegates  with  the  protest  : — "  Look 
here,  friends,  if  we  are  going  to  drop  this 
very  important  '  *Bar-6y-bar  sign  '  "  (an 
English  sign  we  were  all  arguing  about),  "  then 
I  might  as  well  pack  up  and  get  away  back 
home  at  once  !  "  This  unexpected  outburst, 
uttered  in  firm  tones  of  conviction,  and 
rendered  all  the  more  effective  by  a  slight 
American  drawl,  had  an  electrical  effect  and 
saved  the  situation. 

Thus  our  American  friends,  though  they 
do  not  as  yet  "  see  all  the  way  "  with  us  (any 
more  than  do  some  of  our  Continental 
brethren),  yet  possess  a  keen  desire  for  that 
uniformity  which  we  all  equally  hope  will 
ultimately  be  secured,  to  our  corporate 
advantage.  And,  although  this  goal  has  not 
hitherto  been  attained,  still  an  enormous 
advance  has  been  made  in  that  direction 
during  the  last  few  years,  during  which  period 
America — most  happily  represented  in  mat- 
tersjmusical  by  a  man  of  such  all-round 
intellectual,  artistic,  and  business-like  quali- 
fications as  Mr.  Louis  W.  Rodenberg — has 
played  a  prominent  and  important  part. 

*  Bar-by-bar  is  the  English  method  of  transcription. 
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A    REMARKABLE    LIBRARY. 


IT  is  to  be  hoped  that  at  the  New  York 
Conference  some  of  the  delegates 
will  be  given  an  opportunity  to  inspect 
one  of  the  most  interesting  collections 
in  the  blind  world,  that  of  the  Library 
of  the  Perkins  Institution.  More  than 
thirty  years  ago,  Mr.  Anagnos,  then 
Principal  of  the  Institution,  paid  a  visit  to 
Vienna, rand  was  deeply  impressed  by  the 
Library  at  the  Royal  Imperial  Institution  for 
the  Blind.  I  With  the  help  of  Dr.  Alexander 
Mell*  who^had  been  responsible  for  the 
Vienna  Library,  he  decided  to  set  himself  to 
collect  books  and  pamphlets  relating  to  the 
blind  in  all  languages  and  from  all  countries, 
and  when  he  was  in  his  turn  succeeded  at  the 
Perkins  Institution  by  Dr.  Edward  Allen,  the 
present  Principal,  the  work  still  went  on,  and 
has  indeed  been  greatly  enriched  by  Dr. 
Allen's  devoted  labours. 

It  is  housed  in  special  fireproof  stacks,  and 
is  available  for  all  students  of  blind  welfare, 
who  come  from  far  and  near  to  consult  it. 
Dr.  Best,  whose  work  "  The  Blind  "  is 
extraordinarily  well  documented,  made  great 
use  of  the  material  stored  there,  and  has 
described  the  Library  in  high  terms  of 
praise — "  possibly  the  greatest  single  collec- 
tion of  literature  upon  the  blind  in  the  world 

— certainly  in  the  English  language 

among  specialised  libraries  upon  any  subject 
the  Library  for  the  Blind  at  the  Perkins  Institu- 
tion is  doubtless  to  be  given  a  foremost  place." 
It  would  be  interesting  to  know  how  far  in 
a  collection  of  this  kind  any  weeding-out 
process  is  desirable  ;  sometimes  one  is 
inclined  to  think  that  the  waste  paper  basket 
is  the  proper  resting  place  at  a  fairly  early 
date  for  Annual  Reports  and  other  "  books 
that  are  no  books  "  of  the  same  type.  And 
yet,  even  the  dullest  of  Reports  may  yield 
valuable  information  to  the  historian,  and  a 
little  thought  leads  us  to  the  depressing 
conclusion  that  perhaps  nothing  ought  to  be 
destroyed.  To  say  this,  however,  is  only 
half  the  story  ;  and  the  other  half  must  rest 
with  the  Librarian.  A  lumber  room  of 
unsorted  dusty  documents  is  quite  useless 
and  the  most  skilful  filing  and  cross-indexing 
are  necessary  if  a  way  for  the  student  is  to  be 
found  through  the  labyrinth. 

The  catalogue  of  the  English  books  in  the 
Perkins  Library  suggests  that  such  filing  and 


indexing  have  been  scrupulously  carried  out 
there,  and  though  it  is  less  edifying  and 
certainly  less  exciting  to.  wander  through  a 
catalogue  than  through  a  Library,  even  the 
three  volumes  of  the  catalogue  afford  some 
very  pleasant  reading,  and  we  are  left  longing 
to  know  more  of  the  contents  of  such  books 
as  "  Catherine  Mewis.  Faithful  account  of 
Catherine  Mewis  of  Parton-under-Needwood 
in  Staffordshire,  who  is  deprived  of  her 
eyesight  six  days  out  of  seven,  and  can  only 
see  on  the  Sabbath,"  or  of  "  The  Museum  of 
Diversion,  with  Horrible  Tales." 

Among  the  many  rare  volumes  to  be  found 
in  the  Library,  some  in  original  editions,  and 
others  out  of  print,  are  Diderot's  "  Lettre  sur 
les  Aveugles  "  (1772),  Valentin  Haiiy's 
"  Essai  sur  l'education  des  aveugles  "  (1786), 
and  a  copy  of  the  original  pamphlet  in  which 
Louis  Braille  described  his  "  Nouveau  pro- 
cede  pour  representer  par  des  points  la  forme 
me  me  des  lettres." 

The  Library  falls  into  ten  main  sections, 
dealing  with  the  employment  and  training  of 
the  blind,  blind  biography,  books  by  blind 
authors,  the  causes  and  effects  of  blindness, 
the  blind  in  literature,  colour-blindness,  the 
deaf-blind,  education,  and  specimens  of 
embossed  type,  but  it  is  impossible  here  to 
do  more  than  touch  on  one  or  two  of  the 
sections  ;  perhaps  those  dealing  with  the 
blind  as  authors,  the  causes  and  effects  of 
blindness,  and  the  blind  in  literature,  are  of 
most  interest  to  the  general  reader. 

The  list  of  blind  writers  is  a  surprisingly 
long  one,  and  it  is  interesting  to  find  that  John 
Bidlake,  D.D.,  a  blind  clergyman  who 
"  delivered  eight  discourses  before  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford  "  in  1821,  was  the  Bampton 
Lecturer,  that  the  last  part  of  the  famous 
"  The  Roadmender  "  was  written  by  Michael 
Fairless  after  total  blindness  had  overtaken 
her,  or  that  the  only  American  who  holds  the 
French  honour  of  "  Chevalier  de  la  Melusine" 
is  Edward  Perry,  a  blind  musician.  The  very 
wide  range  of  interests  represented  among  the 
blind  writers  is  an  ample  vindication  of  the 
view  that  a  loss  of  physical  sight  need  carry 
with  it  no  narrowing  of  the  spiritual  and 
mental  vision  ;  agriculture,  history,  mathe- 
matical treatises,  memoirs,  political  economy 
and  theology  are  all  represented. 

In  the  section  dealing  with  the  physiology 
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of  blindness  a  large  number  of  books  is 
included,  covering  a  very  wide  period  of 
time,  and  ranging  from  "  An  Essay  on 
Vision  "  (Adams,  1789),  or  "  Observations  on 
a  Young  Gentleman  born  Blind  "  (Cheseldon, 
1 741),  to  some  of  the  most  recent  publications 
on  prevention,  the  care  of  the  sight  of  the 
school-child,  the  prevention  of  eye  accidents 
in  industry,  and  the  campaign  against 
trachoma. 

The  corresponding  section  entitled  "Blind- 
ness— effect  "  is  made  up  of  books  and  articles 
dealing  with  blindness  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  psychologist,  and  is  one  of  special 
interest  to  the  educationist,  treating  as  it  does 
of  such  subjects  as  a  comparative  study  of 
the  sense-perception  of  blind  and  seeing, 
mental  characteristics  associated  with  blind- 
ness, colour  hearing,  and  dreams. 

The  division,  "  The  Blind  in  Literature," 
is  extremely  interesting,  but  its  usefulness  is, 
of  course,  hardly  so  apparent  as  that  of  the 
other  sections.  That  Rochester  became 
blind  in  "  Jane  Eyre  "  does  not  really  matter 
very  much  to  our  judgment  of  the  story, 
while  the  memory  of  Mrs.  Barclay's  hero  of 
"  The  Rosary  "  seems  hardly  worth  perpetu- 


ating, save  as  an  awful  example.  But  perhaps 
this  is  captious,  and  in  any  case  there  is 
something  very  engaging  in  such  titles  as 
"  Little  Susan,  the  blind  girl,"  or  "  Patience 
and  impatience  "  and,  however  superior  we 
may  pretend  to  be,  most  of  us  have  a  sneaking 
feeling  that  we  would  like  to  know  more  of 
"  Blind  Martha,  the  message  girl  ;  from 
Hunted  Down,  or  the  Recollections  of  a 
City  Detective." 

In  an  article  on  libraries  The  Outlook  some 
time  ago  mentioned  that  in  addition  to  the 
one  at  the  Perkins  Institution  there  is  a 
collection,  then  numbering  800  bound 
volumes,  and  innumerable  pamphlets,  being 
built  up  by  the  American  Foundation.  In 
the  same  issue  Dr.  Best  wrote  that  the  best 
collection  in  Great  Britain  "  seems  to  be  that 
of  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind."  If 
this  is  correct,  we  have  an  uneasy  feeling  that 
it  is  an  inadequate  best,  and  it  would  seem 
that  the  time  has  come  to  attempt  something 
more  comprehensive.  Those  who  are  visiting 
America  in  connection  with  the  Conference 
will,  we  hope,  come  back  inspired  to  imitate 
the  Perkins  Library  as  Mr.  Anagnos  was,  in 
his  day,  inspired  by  that  in  Vienna. 


A  DEAF-BLIND   CHILD'S   OUTLOOK. 


KATHRYNE  FRICK,  a  deaf- 
blind  American,  has  re- 
cently published  the  story 
of  her  education  in  the 
pages  of  The  Atlantic 
Monthly.  She     lost     her 

sight,  hearing,  and  speech 
soon  after  her  fifth  birthday,  and  her  illness 
which  deprived  her  of  these  senses  left  her  a 
cripple  also  for  two  years.  Her  story  is  told 
with  great  simplicity  but  marvellous  insight, 
and  the  reader  is  left  with  a  feeling  that  while 
every  word  bears  the  impress  of  perfect  truth 
Miss  Frick  must  have  had,  even  from  early 
childhood,  an  almost  uncanny  insight  into 
her  own  mental  processes,  to  enable  her  to 
present  to  us  so  clear  and  lovable  a  picture  of. 
the  small  girl  she  describes,  with  her  impet- 
uous affection,  her  pathetic  longing  to  receive 
attention,  even  to  the  point  of  being  naughty, 
her  pride  in  her  appearance,  and  her  love  of 
neatness  and  order. 

Fortunately  her  parents  were  people  of 
imagination  and  resource,  and  were  unweary- 
ing in  their  efforts  to  keep  their  child  in  touch 


with  the  outside  world,  taking  her  about  with 
them,  allowing  her  to  handle  everything 
within  reach,  inventing  signs,  and  encouraging 
her  to  make  sounds  even  when  they  were 
meaningless.  For  some  time  no  school  would 
accept  the  little  girl  on  account  of  her  double 
defect,  but  finally  through  the  good  offices  of 
the  Governor  of  Pennsylvania,  a  special 
teacher  was  found  in  Miss  Julia  Foley,  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Deaf,  and 
arrangements  were  made  for  Kathryne's 
admission  there. 

To  tell  the  story  of  her  education  in  words 
other  than  her  own  would  be  to  spoil  so  fresh 
and  naive  a  narrative,  but  it  is  impossible 
within  the  limits  of  a  short  article  to  do  more 
than  to  quote  a  few  characteristic  para- 
graphs, with  as  few  comments  as  possible. 

Miss  Frick  writes  as  follows  in  description 
of  her  first  day  at  the  Institution  : — "  The 
grass  was  high  .  .  .  and  my  teacher  let  me  walk 
about  and  pick  the  flowers.  I  discovered  that 
there  were  no  stones  or  fences  over  which  I 
might  fall,  and  therefore  decided  that  it 
would  be  safe  for  me  to  run  around  alone.    I 
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loved  to  run  and  did  not  like  to  be  led  ...  I 
made  a  plan  to  fool  my  teacher.  I  pointed 
away  off  and  pushed  her  a  little,  which  told 
her  that  there  were  flowers  over  there  that  I 
wanted  ;  then  I  patted  the  ground  on  which 
I  stood  to  tell  her  I  would  stay  where  I  was 
while  she  picked  the  flowers  for  me.  I  knew 
that  she  was  a  good-sized  woman,  and  since 
she  wore  a  pointed  belt  like  my  grandma's, 
I  took  it  for  granted  that  she  was  not  young 
or  over-active.  My  mother  was  slender  and 
often  ran  after  me  when  I  ran  away,  but  here 
in  front  of  this  big,  big  house,  where  many 
ladies  and  gentlemen  were,  I  thought  that  my 
teacher  would  not  dare  to  run  like  a  boy.  So 
I  darted  away  in  the  opposite  direction  (I 
did  not  know  then  that  she  taught  physical 
culture  in  the  evenings  and  that  she  enjoyed 
running  almost  as  much  as  I  did).  It  was 
not  long  before  she  caught  me  and  held  me 
fast.  She  put  my  hand  on  her  chin  and  shook 
her  head  vigorously  to  tell  me  in  a  most 
emphatic  way  that  I  must  not  run  away.  I 
knew  that  already,  but  I  tried  to  look  as  if  I 
had  not  done  anything  wrong." 

The  childish  plot  to  "  fool  teacher,"  the 
deduction  that  a  belt  like  grandma's  must 
spell  inactivity,  and  the  little  girl's  attempt  to 
"  look  as  if  I  had  not  done  anything  wrong," 
are  all  interesting  and  important  points. 

It  is  curious  and  not  a  little  humiliating  to 
read  how  the  small  Kathryne  summed  up  her 
teacher  in  those  early  days.  We  grown-ups 
are  so  easily  persuaded  that  children  look  up 
to  us  as  Olympians,  that  the  cool  scrutiny  of 
the  little  deaf-blind  girl  who  tells  us  that  she 
regarded  her  teacher  as  "  some  sort  of  fussy 
mixy-up  person  "  makes  us  a  little  uncom- 
fortable, even  though  we  know  that  Miss 
Foley's  apparently  untidy  confusion  of  cubes 
and  squares  was  really  part  of  Kathryne's 
sense  training.  "  She  did  not  know,"  writes 
her  pupil,  "  where  the  needles  or  strings  were 
kept,  and  she  was  a  borrower  too.  I  tried  to 
tell  her  in  signs  that  my  mother  always  knew 
where  to  find  things  ...  I  wished  she  were 
more  like  my  mother."  And  Kathryne's 
horror  at  Miss  Foley's  appearance  without 
gloves,  "  carrying  an  old  wooden  box  un- 
wrapped under  her  arm  "  is  delightfully 
typical  of  the  extreme  convention  which  is  a 
characteristic  of  so  many  children. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  striking  features 
of  the  narrative  is  the  way  in  which  Kath- 
ryne refused  to  accept  her  teacher's  word  just 
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because  it  was  hers,  and  insisted  on  holding 
tenaciously  to  her  own  opinions  till  she  was 
convinced  by  reason  and  not  by  mere  author- 
ity. One  extract  from  her  teacher's  diary 
illustrates  this  very  well.  Miss  Foley  was 
anxious  to  teach  Kathryne  that  excessive 
drinking  was  an  evil,  and  to  do  so,  she  told 
her  the  story  of  an  intelligent  man  in  good 
circumstances  who  took  to  drink  and  in  a  few 
years  lost  health,  fortune  and  friends,  ending 
her  moral  anecdote  with  the  rhetoric  question 
spelled  into  Kathryne's  hand — "  Who  wants 
a  drunkard  for  a  friend  ?  "  Kathryne's 
answer  was  a  little  disconcerting — "  Another 
drunkard."  Miss  Foley  tried  again  on  a  new 
tack — "  Who  wants  to  associate  with  a  bad 
man  ?  "  and  once  more  was  rather  baffled  to 
receive  the  perfectly  logical  answer  "Another 
bad  man."  So  she  set  off  again  with  "  Who 
would  like  to  have  the  President  of  the  United 
States  for  his  friend  ?  "  thinking  that  this 
time  she  surely  would  get  "  Everyone  "  as 
her  reply  and  so  be  able  to  lead  her  pupil  to 
the  opposite  "  Nobody,"  and  clear  up  the 
"  drunkard  for  a  friend  "  tangle.  But 
Kathryne  was  equal  to  the  occasion,  realising 
like  the  good  little  American  citizen  that  she 
was,  that  the  honour  of  the  friendship  of  the 
American  President  is  something  to  which 
Kings  would  aspire,  and  answered  "  King 
George." 

It  is  impossible  here  to  give  details  of  the 
way  in  which  Miss  Foley  taught  Kathryne 
to  read  and  write  and  to  cultivate  her  "  lan- 
guage memory,"  but  teachers  of  the  deaf  and 
blind  would  do  well  to  read  Miss  Frick's 
narrative  for  themselves.  Her  story  ends 
very  simply,  for  she  has  not  taken  up  any 
outside  career  ;  following  the  advice  of  her 
teachers  she  returned  home  when  school  days 
were  over,  and  is  now  living  with  her  parents 
"  as  busy  and  as  happy  and  content  as  most 
persons  in  the  circumstances  of  my  parents 
are.  I  help  Mother  with  her  household 
duties  and  do  little  things  for  Father  when  he 
returns  home  tired  from  work  ;  I  dress  dolls 
.and  sell  them  to  get  pin  money.  Then,  in 
addition,  I  am  taking  a  course  in  English 
composition  and  rhetoric  from  the  Hadley 
Correspondence  School  which,  with  my 
reading,  helps  to  keep  me  mentally  alert  .  .  . 
And  the  future  ?  Well,  my  first  teacher 
taught  me  to  enjoy  the  present  and  to  leave 
bridge  crossing  until  I  should  come  to  the 
bridge." 
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HAIL,    COLUMBIA! 

NEVER  before,  we  think,  has  The  New  Beacon,  or  any  of  its  predecessors, 
dedicated  an  issue  to  another  country.  But  never  before  has  another  country 
been  able  to  offer  such  generous  hospitality  as  the  United  States  is  offering 
this  Spring  to  the  Blind  World  as  a  whole.  Any  plans  for  holding  an  Inter- 
national Conference  in  America  had  hitherto  been  frustrated  by  the 
expensiveness  of  the  journey  from  Europe.  Our  American  friends,  viewing 
the  possibilities  with  characteristic  largeness  of  view,  have  made  the  journey 
possible  for  many  who  otherwise  must  have  remained  at  home,  and  the  Conference,  which  is 
to  begin  on  April  13th,  in  New  York,  will  be  in  the  fullest  sense  a  World  Conference,  at  which 
diversity  of  tongues  will,  we  hope,  serve  but  to  emphasize  unity  of  aim  and  singleness  of  mind. 
The  articles  printed  in  this  issue  are  intended,  therefore,  to  depict,  in  simple  outline,  the 
present-day  organisation  of  work  for  the  blind  in  the  United  States.  The  Federal  structure  of 
the  United  States  leads  to  wide  variations  in  social  legislation  and  practice  in  different  parts  of 
the  country.  Mr.  Irwin's  article  in  this  issue  shows  that  this  wide  variation  exists  in  the  affairs 
of  the  blind  as  in  other  spheres.  To  quote,  with  our  own  italics  :  "  At  the  end  of  1929  there 
were  twenty-one  States  having  such  special  relief  laws  for  the  blind  .  .  .  In  several  large  cities 
private  associations  for  the  blind  have  been  organised  to  carry  on  such  activities  as  Home  Teaching, 
Placement  Work,  Sheltered  Workshops,  Recreation  Projects  and  Eye  Clinics  .  .  .  ".  Into 
such  points  as  these  visitors  will  wish  to  inquire,  and  they  will  certainly  be  interrogated  about 
them  on  their  return  by  their  colleagues  who  are  not  attending  the  Conference. 

The  reports  to  be  made  by  the  British  delegates  will  be  of  the  first  importance.  It  is  not 
enough  that  delegates  should  throw  their  ideas  into  the  common  pot  of  the  Conference  and 
pool  their  experience  with  that  of  others  who  are  working  under  different  conditions  ;  what  is 
required,  in  addition,  is  that  the  delegates,  on  their  return  to  their  own  work,  should  be  able 
to  inform,  and  even  inspire  others  by  telling  of  what  they  themselves  have  learned. 

The  English  Delegation  is  going  to  the  Conference  to  give  other  nations  the  benefit  of  its 
experience,  and  to  learn  everything  that  may  be  of  value  to  the  blind  in  the  British  Empire. 
Each  delegate  will  report  to  his  or  her  own  organisation,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  something  of 
a  synoptic  report  will  also  be  prepared  by  the  Delegation  as  a  whole. 

This  great  opportunity  has  been  afforded  by  the  energy  and  co-operation  of  four  organisations : 
the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  the  American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind, 
the  American  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  and  the  American  Braille  Press  ;  and  to 
them  we  may  express  the  warmest  appreciation  and  gratitude. 

AN    ELECTIVE    COUNCIL   FOR    THE    N.I.B. 

The  Council  of  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  has  taken  a  bold  step  forward  in 
reconstituting  its  Council  so  as  to  make  it  predominantly  a  representative  body,  directly  elected 
by  organisations  for  the  blind  throughout  the  country. 

This  step  was  foreshadowed  in  1927  when  the  N.I.B.  made  its  Unification  "  pact  "  with 
the  Advisory  Committee  on  Work  for  the  Blind,  since  when  the  Council  of  the  N.I.B.  has 
contained  nearly  fifty  per  cent,  of  representative  persons  nominated  by  the  Advisory  Committee 
for  election  by  the  N.I.B.  No  one  will  be  more  gratified  by  the  further  advance  towards  national 
unity  in  work  for  the  blind  than  these  "  representative  persons,"  who  by  their  services  as 
Councillors  have  removed  any  lingering  fears  that  a  representative  Council  might  not  be  an 
effective  instrument  for  national  work. 

The  vital  importance  at  present  of  strengthening  and  consolidating  voluntaryism  in  work  for 
the  blind  throughout  the  country,  no  less  than  the  development  of  the  Institute's  own  work, 
makes  the  Council's  new  move  singularly  opportune. 

The  Editor. 
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HOME  NEWS 

Mr.  Edward  Watson  to  Address  Braille  Club. 

Mr.  Edward  Watson,  Secretary  of  the  National  Institute's  Music  Department, 
is  to  speak  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Braille  Club  on  April  13th,  at  the  Royal 
Pavilion,  Brighton. 

First  Whist  Prize  Win  by  Blind  Man. 

The  first  whist  prize  in  the  fourth  Annual  Programme  Whist  and  Bridge  Drive, 
organised  by  the  Worthing  Society  for  Befriending  the  Blind,  was  won  by  Mr.  J.  Lambeth, 
one  of  the  totally  blind  guests. 

Effort  for  Blind  Club  Postponed  through  Sunday  Observance  Act. 

A  Newcastle  charitable  institution — the  Tyneside  Recreation  Club  for  the  Blind — 
has  had  to  postpone  an  entertainment  which  was  to  have  been  given  on  Sunday,  March 
8th,  owing  to  the  resurrection  of  the  Sunday  Observance  Act. 

The  proceeds  of  the  entertainment  were  to  have  gone  to  the  funds  of  the  club,  and 
the  Lord  Mayor,  Alderman  David  Adams,  had  consented  to  be  present. 

Famous  Huntsman  Stricken  with  Blindness. 

Mr.  Fred  Holland,  known  throughout  England  as  one  of  the  finest  huntsmen  in 
the  country,  has  had  to  give  up  hunting.  He  met  with  an  accident,  which  resulted  in 
partial  blindness  three  years  ago.  He  is  taking  the  affliction  bravely,  but  he  finds  the  time 
hanging  heavily  on  his  mind. 

New  Braille  Branch  of  Scripture  Gift  Mission. 

The  Committee  of  the  Scripture  Gift  Mission  have  opened  a  new  Braille  Branch, 
and  are  publishing  some  of  the  best-known  booklets,  such  as  "  God  hath  Spoken,"  and 
"  Four  Things  that  God  wants  you  to  Know."  The  booklets  are  in  half-pocket  size, 
and,  therefore,  are  suitable  for  widespread  distribution.  Those  who  would  like  to 
receive  such  literature  are  invited  to  communicate  with  the  Secretary,  Scripture  Gift 
Mission,  Braille  Department,  Eccleston  Hall,  Eccleston  Street,  S.W.i. 

Blind  Married  Women  Banned  from  Warrington  Workshops. 

The  Blind  Persons'  Sub-Committee  of  the  Warrington  Corporation  have  endorsed 
the  action  of  the  Voluntary  Society  in  refusing  to  accept  married  women  as  blind  workers 
in  their  workshops,  and  have  agreed  that  the  question  of  blind  married  female  home 
workers  should  be  referred  to  the  society  for  consideration. 

Councillor  F.  Stringer,  chairman  of  the  Health  Committee,  replying  to  a  discussion 
at  the  Town  Council,  said  that  the  committee  decided  some  time  ago  that  they  could 
not  accept  married  women  into  the  workshops,  and  recently  acute  cases  had  occurred 
which  had  caused  the  committee  to  put  their  decision  into  effect.  On  the  recommendation 
of  the  blind  people  themselves,  a  prohibitive  clause  was  placed  in  the  scheme  to  prevent 
an  influx  of  blind  people  who  might  endeavour  to  obtain  benefits  that  might  be  larger 
in  Warrington  than  in  other  towns. 

Magic  for  the  Blind. 

Members  of  the  Sports  Club  for  the  Blind  in  London  were  recently  given  an  enter- 
tainment, "  Magic  for  the  Blind,"  by  Mr.  Fred  Gower,  a  member  of  the  Magic  Circle. 
The  conjuring  and  thought-reading  items  which  Mr.  Gower  has  specially  adapted  for 
a  blind  audience  were  greatly  appreciated.  Mr.  Gower's  thought-reading  "  medium  " 
was  Mr.  J.  Wakefield,  a  totally  blind  man,  whose  accuracy  in  reading  the  totals  of  long 
addition  sums  prepared  by  members  of  the  audience  on  a  blackboard  was  completely 
mystifying.  Among  other  feats  Mr.  Wakefield  guessed  accurately  the  colour  of  handker- 
chiefs selected  from  a  multi-coloured  collection  by  members  of  the  audience.  A  similar 
performance  has  been  given  to  a  gathering  of  the  Magic  Circle  in  Fleet  Street. 

Mr.  Gower  is  willing  to  give  this  entertainment  voluntarily  to  other  social  clubs 
or  schools  for  the  blind  ;  in  the  case  of  distances  from  London  travelling  expenses  would 
be  required.  Secretaries  of  societies  anxious  to  take  advantage  of  this  offer  should 
communicate  with  the  Editor  of  The  New  Beacon. 
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Sweepstake  Winners'  Generosity. 

Messrs.  Ward,  Tormey  and  Prescott,  who  drew  the  first  horse  in  the  Irish  Sweepstake 
for  the  Manchester  November  handicap,  have  each  given  £200  to  be  invested  in  the 
personal  interests  of  the  blind  boys  who  drew  the  lucky  tickets. 

25s.  a  Week  for  Leicester  Unemployables. 

The  Leicester  City  Council  has  adopted  a  scheme  proposed  by  the  Parliamentary 
and  General  Purposes  Committee  to  increase  the  annual  contribution  to  the  Leicester, 
Leicestershire  and  Rutland  Institution  for  the  Blind,  to  enable  unemployable  blind 
persons  in  the  city  to  receive  an  income  of  25s.  per  week. 

This  will  probably  involve  the  payment  of  a  further  £2,000  a  year. 

Councillor  H.  Simpson  said  they  did  not  want  the  administration  of  the  blind  to  be 
brought  on  to  the  city,  which  would  mean  a  check  to  the  gifts  and  private  donations 
for  that  cause. 

It  was  stated  that  the  blind  in  Leicester  were  treated  more  generously  than  in  any 
place  of  the  same  size. 

Official  Opening  of  Blind  Masseur's  Clinic  at  Hillingdon. 

An  interesting  function  took  place  at  Hillingdon,  Middlesex,  on  Wednesday,  March 
4th,  on  the  occasion  of  the  official  opening  of  Mr.  Ernest  Woodcock's  Massage  and 
Electrical  Clinic  by  Capt.  Sir  Beachcroft  Towse,  V.C.  The  chair  was  taken  by  the 
Rev.  H.  J.  Kitcat,  M.A.,  the  Vicar  of  Hillingdon,  supported  by  Admiral  Sir  Henry  Bruce, 
Captain  Harvey,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Rutherford,  Mrs.  Albert  German  (Hon.  local  representative, 
Middlesex  Branch,  British  Red  Cross  Society),  Major  W'olley,  Mr.  Nicoll  (Secretary, 
Hillingdon  Branch,  British  Legion),  Mrs.  Burkitt  (representing  Middlesex  Association 
for  the  Blind),  Dr.  Barrett,  Mrs.  F.  Chaplin  Hall  (representing  the  Association  of 
Certificated  Blind  Masseurs). 

Mr.  WToodcock,  who  is  a  Chartered  Masseur  and  Bio-Physical  Assistant,  has  started 
in  private  practice  in  Hillingdon  and  district,  where  he  has  a  well  equipped  and  com- 
fortably furnished  clinic  at  Denziloe  Avenue  ;  he  was  trained  in  the  Massage  School  of 
the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  and  duly  qualified  in  Massage,  Remedial  Exercises 
and  Medical  Electricity.  Considerable  local  interest  was  shown  in  the  clinic,  which,  in 
a  delightful  speech  by  Sir  Beachcroft  Towse,  was  declared  officially  opened. 

Mr.  Woodcock  is  a  blind  ex-service  man  (late  Rifle  Brigade),  and  on  behalf  of  the 
Metropolitan  Branch  of  the  British  Legion,  Admiral  Sir  Henry  Bruce  expressed  much 
interest  in  his  training,  and  wished  him  well  in  his  new  career. 

FOREIGN  NEWS 

Burmese  Blind  Supplying  Government  Dusters. 

Fr.  Jackson,  of  the  Mission  to  the  Blind  of  Burma,  says  that  the  Mission's  workshops 
are  "  particularly  pleased  with  themselves  "  at  the  moment  as  they  have  just  secured  a 
contract  for  supplying  dusters  to  a  Government  Department. 

Ming  Sam  School  for  the  Blind,  Canton. 

The  Ming  Sam  School  for  the  Blind,  Canton,  recently  celebrated  its  fortieth 
anniversary  ;  it  was  founded  by  Dr.  Mary  Niles,  who  only  returned  to  America  after 
many  years  of  devoted  service  in  1929,  and  it  is  now  in  the  charge  of  Miss  Carpenter  and 
Miss  Burkwall.  There  are  41  boys  and  girls  in  the  Mission-school,  and  together  with 
the  Report  we  received  a  programme  of  a  concert  recently  given  by  pupils  and  students 
there.  Scenes  from  the  life  of  Helen  Keller,  a  tableau-representation  of  "  Bob  "  Byer's 
birthday,  music  on  water-glasses,  and  Chinese  songs,  all  suggest  a  pleasant  note  of 
originality.  Every  effort  is  made  by  the  workers  of  the  Mission  to  combat  blindness, 
and  to  take  part  in  co-operation  with  hospitals  and  other  health  agencies  in  the  work 
of  prevention. 
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BLIND   MUSICIANS  AND  TUNERS  VISIT 
FRANCE    AND    GERMANY 


AT  the  instance  of  the  National 
Union  of  the  Professional 
and  Industrial  Blind  a 
deputation  of  musicians 
and  tuners  visited  France 
and  Germany  last  Novem- 
ber, and  have  now  issued 
their  Report,  which  is  obtainable  (price  is.) 
from  122,  St.  Thomas'  Road,  Finsbury  Park, 
N.4.  _ 

It  is  extremely  interesting  and  very  full 
of  information  closely  condensed,  so  that  it  is 
rather  difficult  to  give  a  summary  that  does  it 
justice  ;  but  in  the  hope  that  such  a  summary 
will  encourage  those  of  our  readers  who  are 
concerned  in  the  training  of  blind  tuners  and 
musicians  to  buy  the  Report  and  study  it  in 
detail,  we  give  below  a  rather  bald  outline  of 
its  principal  features. 

The  object  of  the  deputation  (which 
included  Messrs.  C.  Kedwell,  Sinclair  Logan, 
Ben  Purse,  H.  Royston,  J.  Servant,  H.  C. 
Warrilow  and  Dr.  Ernest  Whitfield)  was  to 
inquire  into  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
training  given  in  France  and  Germany  to 
blind  musicians  and  tuners,  to  ascertain  how 
that  training  fitted  them  for  their  after- 
careers,  and  how  far  these  careers  were 
successful.  Visits  were  paid  to  training 
Institutions,  Societies  for  the  Blind,  and  firms 
employing  blind  labour,  and  a  private  con- 
ference was  held  in  Berlin  with  musicians 
and  tuners,  when  personal  contact  was 
established  and  informal  discussion  took 
place. 

The  Report  naturally  falls  into  three 
distinct  parts,  first  dealing  with  Germany  and 
France,  and  then  going  on  to  make  certain 
recommendations  as  the  result  of  the  in- 
vestigations made.  It  will  be  convenient 
therefore  to  take  each  country  in  turn,  and 
then  to  summarise  the  recommendations, 
i.  Germany. 

Here  among  the  Institutions  and  factories 
visited  were  the  Municipal  Institute,  the 
Brandenburg  State  Institute,  the  Training 
Centre  for  the  War  Blinded,  the  Saxon  State 
Institution  at  Halle,  and  the  Bechstein  Piano 
factory. 

With  regard  to  the  training  of  tuners,  it  is 
observed  that  very  careful  selection  of  candi- 
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dates  is  made,  and  that  the  period  of  training 
generally  varies  from  two  to  four  years,  and  is 
sometimes  carried  on  together  with  other 
vocational  training  so  that  the  tuner  may, 
should  his  main  profession  prove  inadequate, 
have  a  second  string  to  his  bow. 

All  pupils  begin  their  training  with 
"  chipping-up,"  training  in  repairs  is  always 
included  in  the  course,  and  in  certain  of  the 
Institutions  towards  the  end  of  their  training 
pupils  are  given  experience  in  outside 
factories  and  show-rooms. 

Hitherto,  in  spite  of  pressure  from  the 
German  Union  of  the  Blind  (a  very  active 
body  which  afforded  the  deputation  consider- 
able help  in  their  investigations),  there  is  no 
uniform  examination  of  tuners,  and  the 
certificate  granted  by  the  examining  board  in 
Berlin  does  not  carry  much  weight  with  the 
general  public. 

Help  with  tools  is  given  at  the  conclusion  of 
training,  but  very  little  organised  effort  is 
made  to  place  proficient  tuners.  Unemploy- 
ment is  of  course  a  difficulty  owing  to  the 
present  world  depression,  and  broadcasting 
and  mechanical  music  have  helped  to  make 
things  more  difficult.  A  proficient  tuner  in 
normal  times  can  earn  about  £3  10s. 

Certain  very  useful  tuning  tools  (notably 
those  invented  by  a  blind  tuning  instructor  at 
Halle)  were  shown  to  the  deputation. 

With  regard  to  blind  musicians  in  Germany, 
it  is  noted  that  there  are  no  special  Music 
Schools  for  the  blind  alone,  but  the  blind 
student  who  takes  up  music  obtains  his 
training  alongside  his  seeing  fellows.  Braille 
music  is  difficult  to  procure,  but  an  effort  to 
overcome  this  obstacle  has  been  made  by  the 
establishment  of  a  central  office  for  the 
production  of  embossed  copies  which  are 
sold  at  cost  price,  or  lent  to  those  unable  to 
purchase. 

Most  of  the  blind  musicians  in  Germany 
are  organists  earning  up  to  about  £150  in  the 
towns  and  anything  from  £12  to  £50  in  the 
villages  ;  very  few  are  expected  to  be  choir- 
masters as  well. 

The  difficulties  experienced  by  blind 
concert  artistes  in  obtaining  engagements  are 
keenly  felt,  and  a  very  carefully  thought-out 
scheme  to  overcome  them  has  been  made  by 
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the  German  Union  of  the  Blind.  Certain 
tests  have  been  drawn  up,  sufficiently 
stringent  to  eliminate  all  those  artistes  who 
relied  on  their  blindness  rather  than  their 
intrinsic  musical  qualities  to  obtain  engage- 
ments, and  those  who  have  successfully 
passed  the  test  have  been  placed  on  an 
approved  list.  An  agent  is  employed  by  the 
Union  to  arrange  concert  engagements  for 
them  and  the  artistes  receive  10  per  cent,  of 
the  gross  takings  with  a  minimum  of  50s.  per 
concert. 

2.  France. 

In  France  the  Institutions  and  Societies 
visited  included,  among  others,  the  Institu- 
tion Nationale,  the  Institut  des  freres  de  St. 
Jean  de  Dieu,  and  the  Association  Valentin 
Haiiy,  all  in  Paris. 

The  conclusions  reached,  as  far  as  tuning 
is  concerned,  were  to  the  effect  that  the  pros- 
pects are  better  than  in  Germany,  the  blind 
tuner  being  regarded  by  the  general  public  as 
on  the  whole  more  competent  than  the  seeing. 

Training  usually  continues  for  about  three 
years,  and  ends  with  a  State  examination  of 
good  repute.  Provincial  openings  are  fairly 
numerous  and  the  Association  Valentin  Haiiy, 
which  is  affiliated  to  organisations  in  the 
country,  is  often  successful  in  placing  trainees 
in  country  districts.  The  French  tuner  in  a 
factory  generally  earns  about  £6-^8  monthly, 
and  though  this  seems  to  us  poor,  the  general 
lower  level  of  wages  in  France  should  be 
taken  into  account. 

With  regard  to  the  training  in  France  for 
professional  musicians,  the  Report  notes  that 
at  the  Institut  des  freres  de  St.  Jean  de  Dieu 
it  is  usual  for  pupils  from  the  very  beginning 
to  transpose  their  exercises  and  simpler  pieces 
into  all  keys,  which  is  a  valuable  practice  in 
that  it  makes  transposition  easier,  and 
reduces  the  effort  of  memorising.  Pupils  at 
this  Institution  do  much  of  their  practising 
in  a  single  large  room,  round  which  are 
ranged  twenty-five  pianos,  all  in  use  at  the 
same  time,  and  they  are  said  "  to  acquire  the 
faculty  of  concentration  and  isolation  by  this 
means."  It  sounds  to  the  lay  observer  a 
rather  painful  method  of  acquisition. 

The  Association  Valentin  Haiiy  does 
valuable  work  both  in  employing  blind 
copyists  of  Braille  music  and  also  by  its 
efforts  to  obtain  work  both  in  town  and 
country  for  blind  organists,  over  eight 
hundred  of  whom  are  said  to  be  employed, 
exclusive  of  a  large  number  of  blind  women 


thus  engaged  in  convents.  Payment  is  poor, 
and  £20  a  year  is  regarded  as  satisfactory. 

The  deputation  was  fortunate  in  meeting 
Monsieur  Thiberge,  a  blind  professor  of 
music  at  the  Ecole  Normale,  who  has  proved 
specially  successful  in  the  teaching  of  staff- 
notation,  and  has  invented  particularly  useful 
apparatus  for  this  purpose,  which  the  deputa- 
tion hopes  may  be  made  more  generally 
known. 

3.  Recommendations. 

As  a  result  of  their  visit  to  both  countries 
the  deputation  made  the  following  general 
recommendations  : — 

1.  That  "  chipping  up,"  which  is  univer- 
sally included  in  piano  tuning  courses  in 
Germany  and  France,  should  be  adopted  in 
the  curriculum  of  tuning  schools  here. 

2.  That  showroom  and  factory  experience 
during  training,  which  is  fairly  general  in 
Germany,  should  also  be  adopted  here. 

3.  That  the  performance  of  repairs  from 
outside  customers  and  the  purchase  and 
reconstruction  of  old  pianos  under  skilled 
supervision  should  form  part  of  the  training 
course  for  tuners. 

4.  That  music-students  should  be  instruc- 
ted to  transpose  from  an  early  stage  of  the 
training. 

5.  That  there  should  be  closer  contact 
between  music  schools  for  the  blind  and 
such  schools  as  The  Royal  Academy  of 
Music  and  The  Royal  College  of  Music,  so 
that  gifted  blind  pupils  should  have  greater 
opportunities  of  profiting  from  ordinary 
everyday  relationships. 

6.  That  the  policy  of  those  training  centres 
which  set  their  face  against  the  blind  music 
student  learning  a  stringed  instrument 
should  be  reversed.  The  organist,  for 
instance,  might  profitably  give  some  time 
to  the  violin  as  a  subsidiary  study,  with  a 
view  to  giving  lessons  in  that  instrument. 

7.  That  while  such  a  concert  agency  as  that 
organised  by  the  German  Union  for  the 
Blind  might  not  be  possible  here,  some 
scheme  might  usefully  be  devised  whereby 
blind  artistes  could  be  tested  by  an  inde- 
pendent committee  of  experts,  and  those 
who  came  up  to  the  standard  given  some 
assistance  to  obtain  engagements  by  per- 
sonal application  on  their  behalf  to  concert 
agents. 

Conclusion. 

Such  are  the  main  recommendations  of  the 
Report  as   far  as   musicians   and  tuners  are 
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concerned,  but  an  interesting  concluding 
section  gives  an  account  of  some  visits  paid  by 
members  of  the  deputation  to  factories  in 
Germany,  with  a  view  to  discovering  some- 
thing of  the  general  position  of  the  blind 
worker  in  that  country  who  is  employed  side 
by  side  with  sighted  labour,  under  the 
Disablement  Law  of  1920  which  requires  that 
2  per  cent,  of  the  labour  employed  shall  be 
disabled. 

A  warm  tribute  is  paid  to  the  energy  and 
ability  of  Director  Perls  of  Siemens- 
Schuckerts  factory,  and  to  the  two  Berlin 
municipal  placement  officers,  and  the  con- 
clusion reached  is  that  the  German  experi- 
ments do  show  that  there  is  an  opening  in 
factory  work  for  many  of  the  so-called 
unemployable  blind — "  None  of  the  workers 
at  Siemens-Schuckert  had  had  previous 
technical  training.  They  were  unskilled 
workers  and  nearly  all  would  normally  have 
been  classified  as  unemployable."  They  are 
put  to  simple  operations  and  quickly  become 
proficient,  and  although  the  guaranteed 
weekly  wage  of  28s.  sounds  small  to  English 
ears  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  wage 
level  for  the  normal  worker  in  Germany  is 
much  lower  than  in  England.  According  to 
the  management  of  Siemens-Schuckert,  70 
per  cent,  of  their  blind  workers  are  of  normal 
efficiency,  and  when  we  realise  that  many  of 
those  employed  have  serious  physical  defects 
in  addition  to  blindness,  the  percentage  seems 
extraordinarily  high. 

"  What  has  been  possible  "  says  the 
Report  "  in  America  and  Germany  should  be 
possible  in  this  country." 

#         #         # 

A  correspondent  who  is  especially  interested 
in  the  question  calls  attention  to  a  statement 
made  in  the  foot-note  on  page  21  of  the 
Report  comparing  the  definitions  of  blindness 
in  this  country  and  in  Germany.  The  Report 
says  that  blindness,  according  to  the  current 
Ministry  of  Health  circular  No.  780,  is  to  be 
reckoned  in  this  country  as  one-tenth  normal 
vision  after  correction  by  means  of  glasses 
has  been  made.  This  fraction  is  compared 
with  the  one-twenty-fifth  which  is  the  corres- 
ponding fraction  used  in  Germany,  "  any 
person  must  be  considered  as  blind  whose 
sight  is  not  more  than  one-twenty-fifth  of  the 
normal."  Our  correspondent  points  out 
that  the  circular  in  question,  in  affording 
guidance  in  determining  whether  a  person  is 
too  blind  to  perform  work  for  which  eye- 
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sight  is  essential,  lays  down  that  a  visual 
acuity  greater  than  6/6oth  with  the  most 
suitable  glasses  maybe  regarded,  intheabsence 
of  such  counter-balancing  conditions  as 
great  contraction  of  the  field  of  vision, 
marked  nystagmus,  etc.,  as  presumptive 
evidence  that  the  person  is  not  too  blind  to 
perform  work  for  which  eyesight  is  essential. 
But  the  degree  of  visual  acuity  should  not  be 
regarded  as  the  sole  determining  factor  and 
due  consideration  should,  of  course,  be  given 
to  all  the  visual  conditions.  At  the  same  time 
it  is  essential  that  only  visual  conditions 
should  be  taken  into  account,  and  other 
bodily  or  mental  infirmities  should  be 
disregarded. 

RECENT 
PUBLICATIONS 

Education  and  Placement. 

We  have  received  an  interesting  group  of 
folders  dealing  with  education  and  placement, 
issued  by  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind.  Printed  in  attractive  colours,  and 
illustrated  with  well-chosen  photographs  and 
drawings,  they  arouse  interest  at  first  sight  ; 
the  reader  feels  he  wants  to  know  more  of 
seven-year  Arnold  intendy  tapping  out  his 
home-letter  on  a  Braille  writer,  or  of  the 
groups  of  schoolboys  busy  in  the  poultry 
yard,  and  at  work  in  the  garden. 

OBITUARY 

We  mucrTregret  to  report  the  death  of  : — 

Henry  Josiah  Wilson,  on  February  23rd, 
at  the  age  of  86  (see  sketch  of  his  career  on 
page  72). 

Dr.  Henri  Racine,  who  was  knocked  down 
by  a  taxi-cab  in  the  Champs  Elysees,  although 
carrying  one  of  the  recently  introduced  white 
canes  for  the  blind.  Dr.  Racine  had  been 
blind  since  1914.  It  was  only  last  month  that 
he  received  his  degree  of  M.D.  from  the 
Faculty  of  Medicine. 

Chief-Engineer  Rahn,  of  the  Siemens 
works  in  Berlin,  who  has  been  the  right-hand 
man  of  Direktor  Perls  in.  adapting  machinery 
for  the  use  of  the  blind  and  in  teaching  the 
blind  to  perform  processes  in  ordinary 
factories. 
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THE    STATE    AND    CHARITABLE 
ENDOWMENTS— VI. 

By   BEN  PURSE. 

'  Since  the  value  of  words  must  change  with  widened  or  contracted  thought, 
no  formula  expressed  in  words  can  be  exhaustive." — Bishop  Westcott. 


WE  have  already  seen  that  the 
Founders  of  great  endow- 
ments, at  least  in  modern 
times,  possess  sufficient 
prescience  which  enables 
them  to  admit  the  validity 
of  many  claims.  Such 
Founders  recognize  the  value  of  open  spaces, 
playing  fields  and  a  thousand  and  one  other 
objects  of  utility  and  social  interest,  and  it  is 
conceivable  that  endowments,  established 
along  these  lines,  will  continue  to  be  of 
immense  service  to  untold  generations. 

However  much  we  may  feel  that  a  reform 
of  our  endowed  charities  is  called  for,  it  will 
be  obvious  from  what  we  have  previously 
stated  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  proceed 
very  cautiously.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
after  altering  the  general  law  as  previously 
mentioned  it  should  be  declared  that  the 
power  of  making  schemes  already  vested  in 
the  Court  of  Chancery  and  the  Charity 
Commissioners  should  be  extended  so  that, 
to  quote  the  Commissioners,  "  Tribunals 
having  power  to  establish  schemes  should  be 
at  liberty  to  take  into  consideration  the 
propriety  of  effecting  the  modification  of  any 
provision  of  the  original  trust,  which,  by 
reason  of  lapse  of  time,  or  change  of  circum- 
stances, shall  appear  to  be  no  longer  calculated 
to  promote  the  substantial  object  of  the 
foundation."  It  is  interesting  to  observe  the 
point  of  view  of  the  Commissioners  in  this 
connection,  for  obviously  the  opinion  is  not 
the  result  of  any  haphazard  speculation,  rather 
is  it  a  point  of  view  borne  in  upon  them  from 
a  very  extensive  and  varied  experience.  On 
their  own  initiative  and  without  any  application 
from  the  Trustees,  the  Charity  Commis- 
sioners or  the  Court  of  Chancery,  should  be 
vested  with  the  necessary  powers  in  order  that 
foundations  that  have  become  obsolete,  and 
have  ceased  to  function  in  accordance  with 
the  original  intention,  should  be  capable  of 
being  revised  from  time  to  time  in  order  to 
meet  modern  requirements.  If  the  modifica- 
tions   required    are    such    that    the    Charity 


would  be  unrecognizable  by  the  Founder,  the 
endowment  should,  says  Mr.  H.  F.  Brown, 
"  With  due  regard  to  existing  vested  interests, 
become  part  of  a  national  consolidated 
endowments  Fund  to  be  administered  for 
charitable  purposes  on  the  lines  indicated  by 
the  Carnegie  Foundations." 

The  doctrine  of  cy  praes,  though  a  natural 
corollary  to  the  doctrine  of  the  sanctity  of  a 
Founder's  wishes,  has  been  carried  to  absurd 
lengths,  and  it  appears  more  reasonable  to 
assume  a  general  charitable  intention  on  the 
part  of  a  Founder,  if  his  original  intentions 
fail,  than,  specifically  to  appropriate  his  Fund 
to  purposes  he  could  never  have  contemplated. 

It  is  obvious,  however,  that  with  certain 
rules  laid  down  for  their  guidance  in  revising 
charitable  foundations  the  Charity  Commis- 
sioners seem  to  be  eminently  a  body  best 
fitted  to  undertake  and  discharge  duties  such 
as  are  herein  suggested.  May  we  again  refer 
to  the  London  Parochial  Charities  Act  of  1883 
which  forms  an  excellent  precedent.  Its 
provisions  would  be  capable  of  a  much  wider 
application  than  the  present  restricted  service 
requires.  An  additional  safeguard  would 
remain  by  retaining  an  appeal  from  the 
Commissioners  to  the  Court  as  at  present.  In 
these  articles  we  have  striven  to  show  that 
whilst  many  foundations  are  performing 
service  of  inestimable  value,  others  are  sorely 
in  need  of  reorganisation,  and  any  authority 
which  can  be  given  to  make  the  Trusts  of 
still  greater  public  utility  must  surely  be 
welcomed  by  all  who  are  anxious  that  the 
voluntary  system  should  be  capable  of  enlarged 
functions  and  still  more  permanent  service. 

May  we  briefly  state  other  aspects  of  the 
problem  calling  for  reform,  (1)  All  endowed 
charities  should  be  under  an  obligation  to 
register  with  the  Charity  Commissioners  and 
should  be  required  to  systematically  render 
accounts.  Its  power  should  be  enforceable  in 
a  summary  manner.  Those  who  have 
witnessed  the  operation  of  the  Blind  Persons 
Act,  1920,  must  agree  that  registration  of 
Charities  for  the  Blind  has  been,  and  is,  a 
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permanent  advantage.  Certainly  such  regis- 
tration has  given  a  quietus  to  bogus  organis- 
ations. Generally  speaking,  those  who  are 
afraid  of  registration  are  the  administrators  of 
charity  who  stand  mostly  in  need  of  such  a 
provision. 

(2)  The  Commissioners  should  have  power 
to  consolidate  Charities,  for  only  by  this  means 
will  they  be  able  to  exercise  the  beneficent 
influences  on  social  life  intended  by  their 
founders.  Lord  Brougham's  commissioners 
proved  that  out  of  28,880  endowed  charities 
13,331  had  incomes  of  less  than  £5  and  that 
nearly  6,200  had  incomes  of  less  than  £1. 

(3)  The  accounts  of  endowed  charities 
should  be  made  out  in  a  simple  standardised 
form  and  be  open  for  inspection  locally  ;  that 
is,  by  the  County  or  County  Borough 
Authorities,  or  by  any  person  having  an 
interest  in  the  Trusts. 

It  should  be  noted  in  this  connection  that 
the  Ministry  of  Health  have  for  years  past 
been  impressing  this  point  of  view  on  institu- 
tions, societies  and  agencies  for  the  blind,  and 
although  they  cannot  claim  to  have  been 
entirely  successful  very  real  progress  has  been 
made  in  this  direction,  and  the  accounts 
presented  by  these  organisations  are  much 
more  intelligible  than  was  the  case  a  few  years 
ago.  There  is  no  reason  why  Trustees  of 
ordinary  Benefactions  should  not  present 
their  affairs  in  such  a  manner  as  can  be  easily 
understood  by  the  public,  and  if  they  fail  to 
do  so  they  lend  colour  to  the  assumption  that 
there  is  something  to  hide,  when  in  point  of 
fact  they  have  no  such  purpose  or  intention. 

(4)  The  Charity  Commissioners  should 
have  power  to  make  an  audit  of  all  charities' 
accounts  at  their  discretion,  and  it  would  be 
useful,  from  time  to  time,  if  a  note  were  made 
in  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners  to  the 
effect  that  such  audits  had  been  completed  in 
a  number  of  cases  and  the  results  recorded. 

(5)  The  administration  of  charities  should 
be  in  the  hands  of  properly  appointed 
trustees  as  heretofore,  but  the  trustees  of  the 
Consolidated  Endowments  Fund  should  be  a 
specially  selected  body  having  experience  of 
social  work  and  capable  of  originating  and 
carrying  through  far-reaching  experiments  in 
social  improvement.  We  have  not,  hereto- 
fore, dealt  at  any  considerable  length  with  the 
idea  that  certain  Trust  Funds  should  be 
consolidated  because  it  seems  to  us  that  if  a 
foundation  has  become  obsolete  the  natural 
and  inevitable  thing  to  do  is  for  the  State  to 
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appropriate  funds  which  are  no  longer 
necessary  for  application  in  specific  directions. 
Frequently,  the  Central  and  Local  Author- 
ities have  effected  such  changes  by  Statutory 
provision  so  as  to  meet  more  completely  the 
need  prescribed  by  certain  Trust  Funds  ; 
money  has  been  expended  for  this  more 
comprehensive  task,  and  it  is  reasonable  to 
assume  that  the  wishes  of  the  founder  have 
been  more  completely  discharged  than  could 
have  been  the  case  by  a  simple  instrument  of 
private  benevolence.  Therefore,  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Consolidated  Fund  might  very 
properly  be  instituted  for  the  purposes  of 
achieving  benevolent  objects  of  which  original 
founders  of  private  Trusts  would  most 
cordially  approve. 

Speaking  of  the  necessity  for  exercising 
caution  in  dealing  with  old  foundations,  a 
writer  on  this  subject  says  : — 

"  Though  the  reform  of  existing  founda- 
tions must  proceed  cautiously,  new  founda- 
tions may  be  treated  with  greater  freedom, 
and  I  hold  it  to  be  a  sound  principle  that, 
as  regards  them,  there  should  be  a  right  of 
rejection.  The  State  should  not  be  bound 
to  take  whatever  is  offered  to  it  ;  it  should 
have  the  right  of  deciding  whether  the 
particular  character  that  the  founder  has 
given  to  his  endowment  should  take  effect, 
or  whether  the  endowment  shall  be  appro- 
priated to  some  other  reasonable  purpose, 
or  be  included  in  the  Consolidated  Endow- 
ments Fund." 

We  do  not  suppose  that  this  point  of  view 
will  be  seriously  contested,  for  obviously,  the 
State,  if  called  upon  to  place  machinery  for 
adminstrative  purposes  at  the  disposal  of 
Trustees,  must  have  the  right  to  decide 
whether  the  character  of  a  Trust  is  in  con- 
formity with  public  policy  or  whether  it  runs 
counter  to  such  policy,  and  if  the  latter,  then 
authority  should  be  taken  to  recast  the  objects 
of  the  foundation  so  as  to  bring  it  into  harmony 
with  modern  needs  and  requirements.  It  is 
conceded  that  a  certain  deference  should  be 
paid  to  the  founder's  wishes,  at  any  rate  for  a 
definite  period,  and  some  writers  on  this 
subject  have  suggested  during  the  life  of  the 
founder,  and  say  for  a  period  of  twenty-one 
years  after  his  death,  but  obviously  those 
wishes  should  never  be  permitted  to  interfere 
with  public  welfare,  no  matter  how  such 
period  may  have  to  be  limited  or  even  can- 
celled. 

Rejected  endowments  should  be  treated  as 
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Trusts,  the  purposes  of  which  have  failed,  and 
they  should  automatically  fall  into  the 
Consolidated  Endowments  Fund.  Most 
lawyers  are  agreed  that  the  alternative  of 
treating  them  as  cases  of  intestacy  would  be 
unsatisfactory,  and  as  a  rule  be  not  in  accord 
with  the  wishes  of  the  founder.  It  may  be 
properly  contended  that  such  a  founder  has 
an  urge  towards  charity  and  none  towards  his 
next  of  kin.  If,  when  bequests  are  being 
made  by  Will,  the  Testator  so  wishes  he  can 
always  give  his  benevolence  a  new  direction 
in  the  event  of  the  first  choice  being  rejected. 
It  may  be  contended  that  if  Charitable 
Endowments  are  to  be  interfered  with  in  this 
fashion  they  would  not  be  made. 

Over  and  over  again  social  history  abounds 
with  examples  completely  refuting  such  a 
notion.  In  education  we  were  told  many 
years  ago  that  public  control  would  destroy 
educational  endowments  :  nothing  of  the 
kind  has  happened,  quite  the  contrary  ;  those 
endowments  have  been  increased  and 
strengthened  because  of  the  confidence  which 
has  been  established  in  an  enlightened  public 
administration. 

As  we  have  indicated  elsewhere,  much  the 
same  thing  was  said  when  the  Charity 
Commissioners  were  constituted  in  the  year 
1853,  but  so  far  as  can  be  judged  the  inter- 
vention of  the  commissioners  has  tended  to 
increase  the  aggregate  Charitable  Endow- 
ments.   It  is  pointed  out  that  : — 

"  During   the   years    191 8    to    1927   the 

investments  in  the  Custody  of  the  Official 

Trustee  of  Charitable  Funds  increased  from 

£40,930,233  to  £70,190,218.    The  capital  is 

growing  at  the  rate  of  two  to  three  million 

pounds  a  year.    In  the  year  1927  there  were 

49,219  separate  accounts  and  the  income 

was  £2,430,880.     This  does  not  take  into 

account    Real    Estate    nor    the    Endowed 

Charities   that  have   not  come  under  the 

cognizance  of  the  Commissioners." 

Earlier  in  these  articles  we  have  given  even 

more  conclusive  figures,  and,  therefore,  the 

point   is   established   beyond   refutation  that 

increased  vigilance  and  central  control  is  not 

in  the  least  degree  disturbing  those  who  have 

money  to  bequeath  for  benevolent  purposes  ; 

rather  is  it  stimulating  them  to  give  because 

they  know  that  the  probabilities  are  that  their 

bequests    will    more    completely    meet    the 

objects  and  purposes  they  have  in  view  than 

was  the  case  a  few  generations  ago. 

To  enlightened  founders  the  example  of  the 


Carnegie  and  Rockefeller  Foundations  will 
appeal,  and  they  will  only  be  too  glad  to  know 
that  a  means  will  be  provided  whereby  their 
endowments  will  be  applied  to  the  best 
advantage  in  future  ages  ;  for  no  matter  how 
far  seeing  they  may  be,  it  is  utterly  impossible 
for  them  to  comprehend  social  changes  that 
are  calculated  to  affect  their  bequests.  There- 
fore, relying  as  they  do  upon  a  beneficent  and 
sympathetic  administration,  they  are  content 
to  feel  that  their  bequests  will  be  properly 
bestowed. 

PERSONALIA 

The  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Sanderson  of 
Hunmanby  has  been  appointed  a  member  of 
the  Placement  and  General  Research  Sub- 
Committee  of  the  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind. 

Mr.  Thomas  Lee,  of  Ravensthorpe,  has 
accepted  the  Presidency  of  the  Dewsbury, 
Batley  and  District  Institution  for  the  Blind, 
in  succession  to  the  late  Councillor  William 
Howgate,  of  Batley.  For  many  years  he  has 
been  an  ardent  worker  for  the  blind,  and  he 
is  a  well-known  figure  in  the  public  life  of 
Dewsbury. 

CORRESPONDENCE 

To  the  Editor. 

Grade  III.— Braille. 

Sir, — The  Sub-Committee  of  the  British 
Uniform  Type  Committee  have  at  present 
under  consideration  the  revision  of  the  above. 
It  would  help  them  greatly  if  they  could  form 
some  idea  of  the  number  of  people  in  the 
country  who  find  this  grade  of  service,  or 
think  it  might  be  of  service  if  improved.  They 
would  welcome  any  expression  of  opinion  as 
to  the  direction  the  improvement  might  take. 

Will  those  who  are  interested  send  their 
views  either  to  Miss  Prince,  National  Lending 
Library,  35,  Great  Smith  Street,  London, 
S.W.i,  or  to  Miss  Glazebrook,  of  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind,  Great  Portland  Street, 
London,  W.i. 

Yours,  etc., 

W.  M.  Stone, 
Superintendent  and  Headmaster, 

The  Royal  Blind  Asylum  and  School, 
Craigmillar  Park,  Edinburgh. 
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HENRY    J.    WILSON 

By  P.  M.  EVANS,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  J. P. 


the  death  of  Henry  Josiah 
Wilson  on  the  23rd  February, 
at  his  son's  residence  at  Burley, 
Hants,  there  passes  away  one 
who  has  given  many  years' 
distinguished  service  in  the 
interests  of  the  blind  com- 
munity. 

Born  at  Lydstep  near  Tenby  on  the  1st 
March,  1844,  H.  J.  Wilson  was  the  third  son 
of  the  late  Edward  Wilson  of  Hean  Castle, 
Pembrokeshire. 

He  was  educated  at  Cheltenham  College, 
where  he  acquitted  himself  well.  An  attack, 
however,  of  scarlet  fever  when  he  was  23 
years  of  age  affected  his  health  so  seriously 
that  his  doctors  recommended  him  to  winter 
abroad.  He  accordingly  went  to  Argentina 
and  remained  there  14  years,  in  the  meantime 
regaining  both  health  and  vigour. 

From  an  accident  incurred  in  1871  whilst 
lassoing  wild  horses  his  right  eye  was  perman- 
ently injured,  and  in  spite  of  medical  assistance 
— for  which  he  had  to  travel  200  miles — 
could  not  be  saved. 

In  1880  he  returned  home  and  shortly 
afterwards  married  Miss  Edith  Nairne, 
daughter  of  the  late  Rev.  John  Du  Pre 
Addison,  who  predeceased  him  a  few  years 
ago. 

In  1882  he  was  selected  out  of  400  appli- 
cants for  appointment  as  Secretary  to 
"  Gardner's  Trust  for  the  Blind,"  a  post 
which  he  held  for  40  years.  This  appointment 
marked  the  commencement  of  his  long,  able 
and  devoted  work  on  behalf  of  the  blind. 

During  his  Secretaryship  he  visited  all  the 
principal  Institutions  for  the  Blind  in  England 
Scotland  and  Wales  and  also  many  Institu- 
tions abroad. 

He  also  attended  the  following  Conferences 
of  the  Blind  :— 

York 1883 

Amsterdam    .  .  .  .  1883 

Paris  .  . 
London 
Manchester 
Exeter 
and    the    International 
London  in  1914. 

He  was  mainly  responsible  for  the  organis- 
ation   of   the    Conferences    held    from    1902 
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1902 
1908 
1911 
Conference    held 


onwards,  being  Chairman  of  the  Conference 
Committees  and  reading  papers  on  important 
subjects  at  each  Conference. 

In  addition  to  these  papers,  he  also  read  a 
paper  on  "  The  Education  and  Employment 
of  the  Blind  "  before  the  Royal  Society  of 
Arts,  for  which  he  was  awarded  the  Society's 
silver  medal. 

In  1907  he  was  instrumental  in  founding 
the  College  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind,  and  was 
elected  a  Fellow  of  the  College  in  1909. 

The  handbook  which  he  issued  in  1887, 
entitled  "  Information  with  regard  to 
Institutions,  Societies  and  Classes  for  the 
Blind  in  the  United  Kingdom  "  was  a  most 
important  work,  forming  an  invaluable  guide 
to  the  numerous  activities  of  the  blind  world. 

In  1898  he  started  the  first  English  Maga- 
zine The  Blind  solely  devoted  to  work  for  the 
blind.  He  edited  this  paper  for  22  years  and 
thus  left  behind  him  a  most  valuable  history 
of  the  national  and  international  work  being 
done  for  the  blind. 

So  great  was  his  knowledge  and  experience 
that  his  advice  and  opinion  upon  all  matters 
connected  with  the  blind  were  frequently 
sought  by  the  Government.  In  1886  he  gave 
important  evidence  before  the  Royal  Commis- 
sion on  the  Blind  and  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

In  1 914  he  was  appointed  by  the  Local 
Government  Board  a  Member  of  the  Depart- 
mental Committee  on  the  welfare  of  the 
Blind.  He  was  first  Vice-Chairman  and 
later  Chairman  of  the  Advisory  Committee  of 
the  Blind  to  the  Local  Government  Board, 
now  the  Ministry  of  Health,  and  in  1920  he 
was  appointed  Vice-Chairman  of  the  newly 
appointed  Advisory  Committee. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  failing  health 
compelled  him  to  relinquish  his  work  and  he 
accordingly  tendered  his  resignation  which 
was  reluctantly  accepted   by  the  Committee. 

In  the  same  year  he  was  the  honoured 
guest  at  a  farewell  Dinner  given  to  him,  at 
which  Lord  Shaw  of  Dunfermline  presided, 
when  a  cheque  for  £330,  together  with  an 
album  containing  the  signatures  of  the 
subscribers,  was  handed  to  Mr.  Wilson. 

In  April,  1921,  he  was  presented  with  the 
honorary  freedom  and  Livery  of  the  Cloth- 
workers'  Company,  honoris  causa 

"  In  appreciation  of  the  valuable  services 
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"  rendered  by  him  during  the  past  40  years 
"  in  the  interests  and  welfare  of  the  blind 
"  community." 

During  the  course  of  his  strenuous  career, 
he  held  the  Chairmanship  of  the  following 
societies  and  committees  : 

College  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind. 
Union  of  Unions  of  Agencies  for  the  Blind 
(now   The   Union   of   Counties   Associ- 
ations for  the  Blind). 
Metropolitan      and      Adjacent      Counties 
Association  for  the  Blind  (now  South- 
Eastern   and   London   Counties   Associ- 
ation for  the  Blind). 
Federation  of  London  Workshops  for  the 

Blind. 
Special  Committee  to  consider  the  Bill  for 
the  Education  and  Employment  of  the 
Blind. 
National  Committee  for  the  Employment 

of  the  Blind. 
Federation  of  Libraries  for  the  Blind. 
In    addition    to    the    above    he    was    also 
connected    with    many    other    bodies    doing 
educational  and  philanthropic  work. 

The  loss  of  his  valuable  advice  and  assist- 
ance was  severely  felt  by  all,  and  he  carried 
with  him  into  his  retirement  not  only  the 
regard,  affection  and  esteem  of  all  those  who 
had  been  privileged  to  work  with  him  during 
the  40  years  above  referred  to,  but  also  the 
gratitude  and  blessing  of  the  blind  community 
on  whose  behalf  he  had  so  loyally  devoted  all 
his  working  years. 


Pearson's  Fresh  Air  Fund. 

"  Roses  in  December  "  gives  an  account  of 
the  work  of  Pearson's  Fresh  Air  Fund  which 
has  completed  thirty-nine  years  of  service 
and  in  1930  gave  two  weeks'  holiday  to  2,850 
poor  children  and  a  day  in  the  country  to 
123,152  others.  The  Report  is  delightfully 
illustrated  with  pictures  of  laughing  boys  and 
girls,  and  accounts  are  given  of  the  work  in 
many  of  the  41  centres,  including  London, 
Liverpool,  Manchester  and  Cardiff.  Foun- 
der's Day  was  celebrated  on  the  17th  June,  by 
a  picnic  in  Epping  Forest,  when  the  children 
had  a  distinguished  fellow-guest  in  Sir  Gerald 
du  Maurier.  Since  the  Fund  was  first 
opened  by  Sir  Arthur  Pearson  no  less  than 
5,610,730  day  outings  and  98,253  fortnightly 
holidays  have  been  given.  Mr.  Ernest  Kessell, 
C.B.E.,  whose  name  is  almost  identified  with 
the  Fund,  still  continues  his  effective  work 
as  Hon.  Treasurer  and  Hon.  Secretarv. 


MUSICAL  COMPETITION  FESTIVALS  AND 
THE  BLIND. 

THE  following  excerpt  from  the 
1 93 1  Year-book  of  the  British 
Federation  of  Musical  Com- 
petition Festivals  deals  with 
a  matter  of  such  importance 
that  we  trust  our  readers  will 
do  their  best  to  see  that  the 
information  is  passed  on  to  the  blind  in 
every  district  throughout  the  country. 

"  We  gladly  draw  attention  to  an  important 
point  made  by  the  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  viz  : — that  many  blind  musicians 
throughout  the  country  are  debarred  from 
participating  in  Musical  Competition  Festivals 
owing  to  the  difficulty  of  ascertaining,  in 
time,  which  of  the  various  Test-pieces  are 
available  in  Braille. 

"  The  Braille  Music  Catalogue  of  the 
National  Institute  includes  thousands  of 
musical  works,  of  all  types,  and  the  Federation 
is  informed  that  the  Institute  would  gladly 
(and  gratuitously)  assist  Festival  Secretaries 
to  indicate  which  pieces  are  already  in  Braille. 

"  We  imagine  that  most  Festival  Secretaries 
would  probably  find  it  convenient  to  send  a 
printers'  proof-sheet,  giving  the  titles  of  Test- 
pieces,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  National 
Institute's  Music  Department,  requesting 
that  a  tick  be  placed  against  each  item 
published  in  Braille.  Such  requests  would 
receive  prompt  attention. 

"  The  following  excellently  worded  explan- 
atory note  appears  in  the  current  Syllabus  of 
an  important  Festival  which  has  already 
adopted  this  plan  : — 

"  '  The  attention  of  blind  competitors,  or 
of  blind  musicians  who  may  wish  to  present 
sighted  or  blind  pupils,  is  drawn  to  the 
fact  that  all  the  Test-pieces  which  may  be 
obtained  in  Braille  are  indicated  in  the 
Syllabus  by  an  asterisk  (*)  and  they  are 
published  by  the  National  Institute  for 
the  Blind,  224,  Great  Portland  Street, 
London,  W.i.' 

"  We  commend  this  matter  to  the  attention 
of  all  Festival  Secretaries,  as  something  which 
should  not  only  benefit  the  blind,  but  also 
add  many  new  and  worthy  competitors  to 
the  lists." 
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REVIEWS 
REPORTS 

Cincinnati  Library  Society  for  the  Blind. 

The  Report  for  1929-30  states  that  over 
2,700  volumes  have  been  added  to  the 
Library  during  the  year,  and  quotes  an 
appreciative  letter  from  a  reader  who  writes 
that  in  his  eighty-third  year  he  mastered 
revised  Braille.  The  Library,  in  addition  to 
its  purely  literary  activities,  holds  a  weekly 
social  gathering,  sends  visitors  to  the  invalid 
and  lonely  blind,  and  supplies  concert 
tickets. 


The  New  York  Institute  for  the  Education  of 
the  Blind. 

The  Report  for  1930  is  of  interest  to 
English  readers  in  the  comparison  made  by 
the  Principal  of  the  Institute  between  the 
work  done  on  the  manual  side  in  schools  in 
Europe  with  that  done  in  America,  a  com- 
parison made  as  a  result  of  a  visit  paid  to 
Germany,  England,  and  Sweden.  He  is  of 
opinion  that  the  manual  work  done  in 
America  is  inferior  to  that  in  European 
schools,  because  "  quite  frankly  it  is  the 
purpose  of  these  European  schools  to  turn 
out  artisans."  He  claims  that  in  America  the 
aim  is  "  to  give  every  child  capable  of  receiv- 
ing it  an  education  that  will  go  beyond  the 
elementary  studies  and  include  the  high 
school  ...  in  manual  training  we  shall  not 
attempt  more  than  to  offer  the  pupil  oppor- 
tunities to  learn  how  to  co-ordinate  head  and 
hand." 

The  Report  is  delightfully  illustrated  with 
photographs,  and  includes  a  particularly 
attractive  one  of  a  scene  from  a  play  acted  by 
the  blind,  showing  life  in  colonial  days  in 
America,  when  the  handicrafts  specially 
associated  to-day  in  our  minds  with  the  blind 
played  a  vital  part  in  the  life  of  every  house- 
hold. 

Union    of     Counties     Associations     for     the 
Blind. 

The  name  of  the  Metropolitan  and 
Adjacent  Counties  Association  for  the 
Blind  has  been  changed  to  the  South 
Eastern  and  London  Counties  Association 
for  the  Blind. 
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Its  area  and  function  are  unchanged.  Its 
area  includes  Berkshire,  Bournemouth, 
Brighton,  Canterbury,  Croydon,  Eastbourne, 
East  Ham,  Essex,  Hampshire,  Hastings, 
Hertfordshire,  Isle  of  Wight,  Kent,  City  of 
London,  County  of  London,  Middlesex, 
Portsmouth,  Reading,  Southampton,  South- 
end-on-Sea,  Surrey,  East  Sussex,  West 
Sussex,  West  Ham. 

North  Western  Counties  Association  for  the 
Blind. 

A  Conference  of  Secretaries,  Home  Teach- 
ers and  others  interested  in  work  for  the 
Blind,  will  be  held  in  the  Cathedral  Parlour, 
Chester,  on  29th  April,  193 1 .  Further 
particulars  can  be  obtained  from  the  Secretary, 
North  Western  Counties  Association  for  the 
Blind,  33,  Halkyn  Road,  Chester. 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 

NATIONAL   INSTITUTE    FOR   THE    BLIND. 

NEW    PUBLICATIONS. 

MUSIC. 

The  prices  of  the  following  pieces  of  music  are  subject 
to  a  reduction  of  three-quarters  for  the  blind  resident 
in  the  British  Isles  and  throughout  the  British  Empire. 
The  minimum  price  is  6d.  per  copy. 
ORGAN—  s.   d. 

10.633  Bantock,       Granville.         Processional, 

from    "  The    Song    of    Songs  "    (arr. 

by  Chris  Edmunds)    ...  ...  ...      2     4 

10.634  Mendelssohn.    Wedding  March  ...      2     0 

10.635  Rowley,  Alec.     Elves 2     0 

10.636  Sumsion  Corbett.     Two  Andantes       ...     2     0 

PIANO  - 

10.637  Bainton,   Edgar  L.      Deux  Morceaux  : 

(a)    The   Pool   of   Rushes  ;     (b)    The 
Enchanted  Woods      ...  ...  ...     2     0 

10.638  Carse,   Adam.      A  Bunch  of  Keys   (12 

Easy  Pieces  in  Easy  Keys) 2     0 

10.639  Fly,     Leslie.       Scotland's     Story     (12 

Characteristic  Miniatures)     ...  ...     2     0 

10.640  Geehl,  Henry.    Valse  Elegante  ...     2     0 

10.641  Howells,  Herbert.    A  Sailor  Tune        ...     2     0 

10.642  Rebikoff.     Autumn  Thoughts,  Book  II 

(Eight  Short  Pieces),  Op.  8 2     8 

10.643  Schioler,    Victor.      Swedish   Polska 

(Folk-Dance) 2     0 

10.644  Weelkes,  Thomas.     Galliard  (edited  by 

Harold  Craxton)         2     0 

DANCE  - 

10.645  Donaldson,    W.       You're    driving    Me 

Crazy  !     Song  Fox-Trot        2     0 

10.646  Myers,  S.     Cupid  on  the  Cake,  Novelty 

Song  Fox-Trot  ...  ...  ...     2     0 

10.647  Weston,  H.    We  must  all  pull  together  ! 

(from    "  Arcadian    Follies  "),     Song 
Fox-Trot  2     0 

10.648  King,  R.     Moonlight  on  the  Colorado, 

Song  Waltz      2     0 

SONGS— 

10.649  Arne,   T.    A.     When   Daisies  Pied,   F  ; 

C— F1 2     0 
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Balfe.    The  Arrow  and  the  Sunt;,  1 

D— E1 

Bridge,    Frank.      Come   to    me    1 

dreams.  D  flat  :   C— E1 
("oates,     John.       The     Rally-Call 

D— D1' '    ... 

Gourley,    Ronald.      Crossed    in 

F;   C  sharp — F1 
llely-Hutchinson. 

Nonsense   Songs 

the    Pussy-cat  ; 

the    Chair  ;     3. 


Love 


D— G1 

Lift  my  Spirit  u 
•   -G1 
The     Angelus, 

ipto 
C "; 

jvingG 

od  '    (Sacred). 

Victor.  Three 

:     1.   The   Owl  and 

2.    The   Table   and 

The    Duck   and   the 

Kangaroo  ;     Medium  Voice  ;    C — Fl 

10.655  Johnson.    Rosamond    (arr.   by).      Lit'le 

David  play  on  yo'  harp  (Negro 
Spiritual),  G  ; 

10.656  Mackenzie.  A.  C. 

Thee,  B  flat  : 

10.657  Mortelmans.      L. 

I)— F1... 
10,05*     O'Hara,  G.    l'he  Li\ 

F;   F— F1 
MUSICAL    MONOLOGUE 
10,65ft     Wood.    V   H      The  Man   with 

Hair      

EXAMINATION    PAPERS 

10.660  \ssociated  Board  of  the  Royal 

and  Royal  College  of  Music, 
Examination  (Syllabus  B),  Papers 
set  in  Harmonv  and  Grammar  of 
Music  (1929)    ..."         

10.661  "  Local    Centre"     Examination     (Syl- 

labus A),  Papers  set  in  Rudiments 
of  Music  and  Harmony  (1929) 

10.662  Royal     Academy     of     Music.       Three 

General  Musicianship  Papers  for  the 
Licentiateship  Examination  (Septem- 
ber, 1929—  Easter,  1930)       


Singh 


Academy 

"School"' 


3      4 


BRAILLE    BOOKS. 

The  prices  of  the  following  publications  are  .subject 

to  a  reduction  of  two-thirds  for  the  blind  resident  in 

the  British  Isles  and  throughout  the  British  Empire 

per  vol. 

9,634  9,637      Arrow   of   Gold,    The,    by   Joseph     s.   d. 
Conrad.     Grade  2,  Large  size.  Inter- 
pointed.      Paper     Covers.      4     vols 
F.  238 6     »i 

9,678  9,680  Astonishing  History  of  Troy  Town, 
The,  by  Sir  A.  T.  Quiller-Couch. 
Grade  2,  Large  size,  Interpointed. 
Paper  Covers,  3  vols.    F.  168  ...     5     9 

10,108  1(1,109  Berridge  House  Receipt  Book. 
Grade  2,  Large  size,  Interpointed, 
Cloth  Boards,  2  vols.     G.  136  ...     s     6 

ft, 5  1 2  Bridge  of  San  Luis  Rey,  The,  by  Thornton 
Niven  Wilder.  Grade  2,  Large  size. 
Interpointed,  Cloth  Boards.     G.  72        S     !i 

it  tisl  9,684  Captain  Margaret,  by  John  Mase- 
field.  Grade  2,  Large  size,  Inter 
pointed, Paper  Covers,  4  vols.    F.  242     6     0 

10,532     Concise  Music  Dictionary,  compiled  by 

E.  Watson.      Grade   2,   Pocket  size. 
Interpointed,  Pamphlet.     C.  18       ...      1      9 

Danvers  Jewels,  The,  by  Mary  Cholmon- 
delay.  Grade  2,  Large  size,  Inter- 
pointed, Cloth  Boards.     G.  79         ...      '.I     0 

,615  Flight  of  the  Heron,  The,  by  D.  K. 
Broster,  Grade  2,  Large  size,  Inter- 
pointed,     Paper     Covers,      5      vols 

F.  295 (i     ii 

8,957-8,958    George  Meredith,  by  J.  B.  Priestley, 

Grade    2,    Large   size,    Interpointed. 
Cloth  Boards,  2  vols.    G.  136  ...      S     (i 

0,030  ft, 033  Greenery  Street,  by  Denis  Mac  Kail 
Grade  2,  Large  size,  Interpointed. 
Paper  Covers.  4  vols       F.  223  ...      5     9 


N.'tOll 


9.01 


pet  vol, 
9,507-9,509    Havoc,  by  E.  Phillips  Oppenheim,     s.  cl. 

Grade  2,  Large  size,  Interpointed, 
Paper  Covers,  3  vols.     F.  196         ...     6     6 

9,625  1  loney  Bee,  by  Anatole  France.  Grade  2, 
Large  size,  Interpointed,  Paper 
Covers.     F.  49  5     0 

9,510-9,511  Instrument  of  Destiny,  The,  by 
J.  D.  Beresford.  Grade  2,  Large 
size,  Interpointed,  Paper  Covers, 
2  vols.     F.  115  5     9 

ft. Ton  -9  752  Keeping  up  Appearances,  by  Host 
Macaulay,  Grade  2,  Large  size, 
Interpointed,  Paper  Covers,  3  vols. 
F.  185 6     3 

9,747  ft. 749  My  Lady  of  the  Moor,  by  John 
Oxenham.  Grade  2,  Large  size. 
Interpointed.  Paper  Covers,  3  vols. 
F.  158 5     6 

9,610  0  022  Passage  in  Park  Lane,  The,  by 
J.  de  la  Mare  Rowley.  Grade  2. 
Large  size,  Interpointed,  Paper 
Covers,  4  vols.     F.  255         ...         ...     6     3 

10,171  l'oems  of  Childhood,  by  Githa  Sowerby. 
Grade  2,  Pocket  size,  Interlined, 
Pamphlet      C,  10       1      0 

9,588-9,590    Poor  Gentleman,  The,  by  Ian  Hay. 

J*te4Sc^*fl     Grade    2,    Large   size,    Interpointed, 

•W  Paper  Covers.  3  vols.     F.  154  ...      5     3 

9,719-9,723  Shakespeare  Criticism.  Grade  2, 
Large  size,  Interpointed,  Paper 
Covers,  5  vols.     F.  281  5     ft 

9,616-9,618  Silent  Handicap,  A,  by  Ann 
Denman.  Grade  2,  Large  Size, 
Interpointed.  Paper  Covers,  3  vols. 
F.  190 6     3 

0,.r>ft7  9,599  Some  Experiences  of  an  Irish  R.M. 
by  E.O.E.  Somerville  &  Martin 
Ross.  Grade  2,  Large  size,  Inter- 
pointed, Paper  Covers,  3  vols.    F.  170     5     ft 

9,522-9,528  Sylvia's  Lovers,  by  Mrs.  Gaskell. 
Grade  2,  Large  size,  Interpointed, 
Paper  Covers.  7  vols.     F.  409  ..       n     '.) 

MOON    BOOKS. 

The  prices  of  the  following  publications  are  subject 
to  a  reduction  of  two-thirds  for  the  blind  resident  in 
the  British  Isles  and  throughout  the   British  Empire. 

per  set  net . 

3,090     Moon  Made   Easy,   by  Hilda   Bradfield.     s.  d. 

Specially  reduced  price  of    ...         ...     1     o 

The  contents  can  also  be  supplied  separately 


as  follows 

Suggestions    fo 


N, 
Teachers    (Lettc 
press  Leaflet)  ... 
Alphabet  Card  with  Contractions 
Finger  Exercise  Card 
Graduated  Exercises  Nos.  1-10 
Life     of     Dr.      Moon      (Wide      Li 
Reader) 

Envelope  to  hold  the  above 
Moon    Letter   Blocks.       Giant  size. 
Characters  and  Numerals      ...  per  : 


NATIONAL      INSTITUTE      STUDENTS- 
ADDITIONS. 
CLASSICS. 

Homer ;  Odyssev  ... 
DICTIONARY. 

Larousse,  Nome  ,iu 
EDUCATION. 

Steiner,  R,      Lectures  to  lea*  hers 
ENGLISH    LITERATURE. 

Smith,  L.  Pearsall  ;    Words  and  Idioms 
ESSAYS    AND    BELLES    LETTRES. 

Alpha  of  the  Plough  (Second  Series) 


LIBRARY- 


PAGE 

75 
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LAW. 

Wills  and  Oliver;    Roman  Law  (1929  lidition). 

Edited  by  J.  W.  C.  Turner       

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Fleg,  E.     Life  of  Moses 

Guerber.  E.     Myths  of  tlie  Middle  Ages 
POETRY    AND    DRAMA. 

Masefield,  J.     Right  Royal 

Mew,  Charlotte,     The  Farmer's  Bride  and  other 
Poems 
POLITICAL    SCIENCE. 

Jenks,  ]•:.     History  of  Politics     

SCIENCE. 

Green  E.,  and  Potter,   L.  A.     Biology  by  Dis- 
covery     ...         ...         ...  ...         .... 

Redmayne.  Sir  R.     Fuel 

THEOLOGY    AND    RELIGIONS. 

Bethune-Baker,    J.    F,      Faith   of   the   Apostles 
Creed 

Herold,    V  F.      Life  of  Buddha 

Watson,  E.  W.     Church  of  England 


NATIONAL    LIBRARY    FOR    THE    BLIND. 

ADDITIONS     FEBRUARY,  1931. 

FICTION.  vols. 

Baring,  Maurice.     Coat  without  seam 5 

Benson,  Stella       Pipers  and  a  Dancer    ...  ...        2 

Bowen,   Marjorie.      Sheep's-head   and   Babylon. 

and  Other  Stories  of  Yesterday  and  To-day       6 
Connington,  J.  J.      Murder  in  the  Maze  ...       4 

Connington,  J.J.     Nemesis  at  Raynham  Parva       5 

Dunsany,  Lord.     "  Blessing  of  Pan  " 3 

Greene,  G.     Man  within  ...  ...  ...  ...       4 

Hamilton,    Lord    Frederic.      P.    J.,    the    Secret 

Service  Boy         ...  ...  ...  ...  ...       4 

Munthe,  Axel.     The  Story  of  San  Michele        ...       7 
Phillpotts,    Eden       Cherry   Gambol   and    Other 

Stories      ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...        4 

Roberts,  Cecil.     Pamela's  Spring  Song  .. .  ...        5 

Stern,  G.  B.    Petruchio 3 

Walpole,  Hugh.     Hans  Frost       5 

Wharton,  Edith.    Age  of  Innocence       5 

Wharton,  Edith.    Hudson  River  Bracketed      ...        8 
Williamson,  H.     Beautiful  Years  ...  ..       4 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Baring,     The    Hon.     Venetia.       Deafness     and 

Happiness  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...        1 

Benn,  J.  P.    Confessions  of  a  Capitalist  (E.  W. 

Austin  Memorial)  ...  ...  ...  ...        4 

Blyton,  W.  J.     Law  of  Self-sacrifice  in  Nature. 

Man  and  God.      (Affirmation  Series)  ...  ...        1 

Boyd,  A.   K.  H.     Some  Graver  Thoughts  of  a 

Country  Parson  ,.:  ...  ...  ...        ] 

-Buchanan,  A.  C.     Place  called  Gethsemane      ...        1 
Collier,  John.     Religion  of  an  Artist       ...  ...        1 

Deane,  A.  C.  Canon.     How  to  understand  the 

Gospels     ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...        2 

Gibbs,  Sir  P.     Romance  of  Empire         ...  ...        9 

Grensted,  L.  W.    Making  of  Character.     (Affirm- 
ation Series)         ...  ...  ...  ...  ...        ] 

Hammond,    J.    L.,    and    B.      Rise    of    Modern 

Industry.     (E.  W.  Austin  Memorial)  ...  ...       5 

"Janitor."    Pulpits  and  Personalities.     (Survey 

of  some  leading  London  Churches)      ...  ...        2 

Knox,     E.     V.       Wonderful    Outings.       (From 

"  Punch  ")  ...  ...  ...  2 

Lacy,  T.  A.     Sectarianism  (Affirmation  Series)        1 
Lofthouse,    W.     F.       Hebrew    View    of    Evil. 

(Affirmation  Series)        ...  ...  ...  ...        ] 

Lucas,   E.    V.      Traveller's   Luck.      Essays  and 

Fantasies  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...        2 

*McCormick,  W.  P.  G.     Be  of  Good  Cheer  ...        2 

"Masterman.     C.     F.     G.       Frederick     Denison 

Maurice    ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...        3 

f   Presented  by  the  Guild  of  Church  Braillists. 

:;   Produced  by  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind. 


Middleton,  Sii   T.     Co-operation  in   Rural  Life. 

(From    '     Social    Service   Review   "   October, 

1930)         

Newman.   E.     Wagner.      (Music  of  the  Masters' 

(E.  W.  Austin  Memorial)  ...  ... 

J  Priestley,    J.    B.      George    Meredith.      (English 

Men  of  Letters) 

Sandburg,   C.    Abraham    Lincoln  ;     The   Prairie 

Years 
Sykes,  J.     Mary  Anne  Disraeli    ... 
Webb,  Mary.    Poems  and  the  Spring  of  Joy     ... 
Weigall,  A      Ancient  Egypt.     (Bc-nn's  Sixpenny 

Library)   ... 
Weigall,  A.     Flights  into  Antiquity 
Wilson,  Barbara.    House  of  Memories  ... 
Wilson,  J.  M.     God  is  Love-    Can  this  be  true  ? 

(Affirmation  Series) 
JUVENILE. 

Broomhall,  M.      Hudson  Taylor     the  Man  who 

dared 
Cutler,  L7.  W.     Stories  of  King  Arthur  and  bis 

Knights    ... 
Line  upon  Line     Parts  1  and  2    ... 
Pool,  Millicent.     Timothy,  the  Miller's  Son 
GRADE    I. 

Rea,  Lorna.     Six  Mrs.  Greenes    ... 


NATIONAL    LIBRARY    FOR    THE    BLIND, 

35,  GREAT  SMITH  STREET,  WESTMINSTER,  S.W.1. 

EASTER    NOTICE. 

In  order  to  prevent  disappointment  and  ensure  the 
delivery  of  extra  consignments  of  books  from  the 
National  Library  for  the  Blind,  35,  Great  Smith  Street, 
Westminster,  S.W.I,  for  the  Easter  Holidays,  readers 
are  asked  to  give  as  long  notice  as  possible  that  extra 
books  will  be  required,  so  that  they  mav  be  despatched. 
O.  I.  Prince, 

Secretary  and  Librarian 


ADVERTISEMENTS 

FULLY     QUALIFIED     HOME     TEACHER     (Lady), 

requires  position,  preferably  in  Town.  Apply  L. 
c/o  Editor,  New  Beacon,  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind.  224,  Great  Portland  Street,  London,  W.l. 


NATIONAL    INSTITUTE    FOR    THE    BLIND. 

Head  Master,  resident,  unmarried,  Elementary 
Teacher's  Certificate  and  Certificate  of  the  College  of 
Teachers  of  the  Blind,  for  new  School  for  educable 
backward  blind  children,  boys  and  girls,  to  be  opened 
next  September,  at  Court  Grange,  Abbotskerswell, 
nr.  Newton  Abbot,  Devon.  Burnham  Scale.  Apply. 
Secretary-General,  National  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
224,  Great  Portland  Street,  W.L 


CITY    OF    WAKEFIELD. 
BLIND    PERSONS    ACT,  1920. 

Applications  are  invited  for  the  position  of  Male 
Secretary  to  administer  the  Council's  Scheme  for  the 
Welfare  of  the  Blind.  Applicants  must  be  thoroughly 
experienced  in  the  work  and  not  older  than  35  years. 
Salary  on  scale  rising  from  £230  to  £260  per  annum. 
Applications  with  copies  of  three  recent  testimonials 
should  be  addressed  to  me  not  later  than  the  23rd 
March,  1931. 

A.  C.   Allibone, 
Town  Hall,  Town  Clerk. 

Wakefield. 


Printed  by  Smiths'  Printing  Company  (London  &  St.  Albans),  Ltd.,  22-24,  Fetter  Lnne,  London,  E.C.4. 
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BEACON 

A  MAGAZINE 

DEVOTED  TO  THE  INTERESTS 

OF  THE  BLIND 

Vol.  XV.-No.  172.  APRIL  15th,  1931.  Price  3d. 

35.    PER    ANNUM,    POST  FREr 

Enured  as  Second  Class    Matter,  March  15,   1929,  at  the   Post   Office  at  Boston,  Mass.,  undo  the  Act  of  March  3,  1879  (Sec.  397,  P.L.  and  R.) 

THE    WELFARE    OF    THE    BLIND. 

T 


NINTH   REPORT   OF    THE   ADVISORY    COMMITTEE. 

HERE  are  few  documents  more  valuable  in  giving  an  outline  of  the  position  of 
blind  welfare  in  this  country  than  the  Reports  of  the  Advisory  Committee. 
The  ninth  Report  (for  1930)  has  just  been  issued,  and  is  obtainable  from  H.M. 
Stationery  Office,  Adastral  House,  Kingswav,  W.C.,  price  6d. 

The  matters  under  discussion  are  dealt  with  under  fifteen  headings,  and 
a  brief  summary  of  these  may  be  given. 


Blind  Persons  Act. 

It  is  stated  that  19,048  persons  between  the  ages  of  50  and  70  (or  87  per  cent,  of  the  total 
number  of  such  persons)  are  in  receipt  of  blind  pensions,  an  increase  of  1,532  over  the  figures 
for  1929,  and  of  11,222  over  the  first  recorded  figures  for  the  year  ending  March,  1921. 
Attention  is  called  to  two  familiar  "  hard  cases  "  under  the  Act,  the  first  being  that  of  a  blind 
person  who  has  been  in  receipt  of  both  contributory  and  blind  pensions  between  the  ages  of 
65  and  70,  and  loses  the  pension  granted  on  account  of  his  blindness  at  70.  The  fact  that  he  has 
been  fortunate  enough  to  draw  two  pensions  for  five  years  is  but  cold  comfort  when  the  sudden 
reduction  of  income  comes,  but  the  Committee  is  of  opinion  that  the  remedy  lies  not  in 
amended  legislation,  but  in  more  widespread  adoption  of  local  schemes  for  assisting  the 
unemployable  blind.  The  other  case  is  that  in  which  a  blind  claimant  who  is  married  cannot 
draw  the  full  pension  on  account  of  the  earnings  of  a  seeing  partner,  and  it  is  pointed  out  that 
such  a  case  is  specially  hard  where  a  wife  goes  out  to  work  to  help  support  herself  and  a  blind 
husband.  In  such  cases  amended  legislation  is  recommended,  which  shall  either  treat  blind 
claimants  for  pension  as  single  persons,  or  extend  the  present  allowance  of  £39  unearned 
income  to  income  that  is  earned. 

Grants  for  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind. 

In  the  year  1929-30  a  sum  of  £131,368  was  distributed  by  the  Ministry  of  Health  for 
services  on  behalf  of  the  blind  provided  by  voluntary  associations  and  local  authorities,  being 
an  increase  of  £ 5,339  on  the  previous  vear.     It  is  pointed  out  that  the  rate  of  expansion  on  the 
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employment  services  in  workshops  or  under 
Home  Workers'  schemes  appears  to  be 
slowing  down,  but  we  are  reminded  that  there 
are  still  many  blind  persons  in  training  who 
will  have  to  be  absorbed  in  industry  during 
the  next  few  years.  An  interesting  suggestion 
is  made  that  the  provision  of  small  Cottage 
Homes  might  meet  a  need  among  the  aged 
and  lonely  blind,  many  of  whom  are  leading 
very  uncared-for  lives.  The  Report  notes 
regretfully  that  in  future  under  the  new 
block-grant  arrangements  it  will  not  be 
possible  to  gain  quite  such  a  comprehensive 
view  of  the  comparative  development  of 
various  services,  and  expresses  the  hope  that 
the  local  authorities  will  still  endeavour  to 
"  preserve  a  proper  balance  of  benefits  as 
between  one  class  of  blind  and  another." 
Local  Government  Act,  1929. 

The  Report  proceeds  to  discuss  at  some 
length  the  working  of  the  Local  Government 
Act,  and  points  out  that  the  voluntary  associ- 
ations may  suffer  in  some  areas  if  additional 
contributions  are  not  made  in  respect  of 
developments  since  the  standard  year  (1928- 
1929). 

While  it  is  felt  to  be  too  early  to  say  any- 
thing of  the  effect  of  the  new  system  of  grants 
on  the  voluntary  associations,  the  hope  is 
expressed  that  the  local  authorities  will  make 
every  effort  to  retain  the  services  of  voluntary 
workers  who  have,  through  years  of  personal 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  blind,  acquired 
experience  that  is  most  valuable. 

The  detailed  supervision  exercised  in  the 
past  by  the  Ministry  of  Health  through  its 
Inspectors  has  now  ceased,  but  it  is  hoped 
that  the  local  authorities  throughout  the 
country  will  consider  the  possibility  of 
combining  together  to  appoint  officers  in  a 
position  to  give  expert  advice  on  the  conduct 
of  services  to  the  blind  especially  where 
technical  knowledge  is  essential. 
Registration  tand  Certification  of  the  Blind, 

The  last  official  statistics  available  give  the 
number  of  registered  blind  persons  as  52,727 
on  March  31st,  1929  ;  according  to  the 
Registers  of  County  Associations  the  number 
a  year  later  was  56,853,  an  increase  of  4,126. 
While  such  an  increase  is  probably  due  less 
to  an  actually  increasing  number  of  blind 
persons  than  to  improved  registration,  the 
Committee  points  out  that  the  figure  is  one 
high  enough  to  give  considerable  cause  for 
concern,    and    notes    with    satisfaction    the 
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formation  of  a  Sub-Committee  of  the  Union 
of  Counties  Associations  to  consider  the 
causes  and  prevention  of  blindness.  Once 
more,  too,  the  Committee  emphasises  the 
importance  of  careful  medical  examination 
before  registration  and  calls  attention  to  the 
Minister's  circular  urging  local  authorities  to 
accept  certificates  only  from  practitioners 
with  ophthalmological  experience. 

Education  and  Training. 

Attached  to  the  Report  is  a  valuable 
memorandum  on  the  maintenance  of  the 
blind  in  schools  and  training  institutions 
drawn  up  by  the  Board  of  Education  and  the 
Ministry  of  Health  at  the  special  request  of 
the  Advisory  Committee,  and  dealing  in 
detail  with  the  position  of  children  under  16, 
and  persons  over  16,  whether  in  the  charge 
of  the  Poor  Law  authority  or  not.  Local 
authorities  who  have  not  yet  declared  their 
readiness  to  give  all  education  and  training 
through  the  Education  authority  and  not  by 
way  of  Poor  Relief  are  urged  to  do  so. 

Domestic  Training. 

The  Committee  emphasises  the  importance 
of  domestic  training  for  all  blind  and  partially 
blind  girls,  as  part  of  the  normal  school 
curriculum,  in  order  that  they  may  be  fitted 
for  the  domestic  duties  of  the  home,  and 
notes  with  approval  the  action  of  the  Manches- 
ter Education  Committee  in  providing  special 
Cookery  Classes  for  the  Blind. 

Employment. 

A  Table  is  given  from  material  supplied  by 
the  Counties  Associations,  showing  the  num- 
ber of  employed  persons,  varying  in  different 
areas  from  14  to  21  per  cent.  Of  these  less 
than  half  are  in  Workshops  or  under  Home 
Workers'  schemes,  and  it  is  suggested  that 
many  of  the  rest  are  probably  only  casually 
or  partially  employed  and  "  should  more 
properly  be  classified  as  pastime  workers." 
The  reader  of  the  Report  cannot  but  feel  that 
when  every  allowance  is  made  for  old  age  and 
physical  infirmity  and  for  the  fact  that  women 
who  are  employed  in  domestic  duties  at  home 
are  curiously  classified  as  "  unemployable," 
the  very  small  percentage  of  the  employed 
blind  is  rather  disquieting. 

Central  Marketing  Board. 

The  Association  of  Workshops  is  com- 
mended for  its  enterprise  in  framing  a 
constitution  for  such  a  Board,  and  all  Work- 
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shops  are  urged  to  participate  in  the  scheme, 
and  to  help  forward  so  hopeful  a  project. 
Home  Workers. 

The  qualification  laid  down  by  the  Ministry 
of  Health  that  grant  could  only  be  payable  to 
a  Home  Worker  engaged  on  an  "  occupation 
usually  practised  in  Workshops  "  has  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Committee  rather  unduly 
restricted  the  scope  of  the  scheme  in  the  past, 
but  it  is  now  open  to  local  authorities  to 
reconsider  the  position  and  to  recognise  any 
occupation  which  is  on  the  plane  of  industrial 
effort,  and  which  can  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Association  concerned  "  render  tangible 
and  continuing  service  to  the  home  workers." 

Insurance     of    Home     Workers     under    the 
National  Health  Insurance  Acts. 

Hitherto  Home  Workers  who  purchased 
their  own  materials  and  were  free  to  sell  to 
any  willing  buyer  the  goods  they  made  have 
not  been  liable  to  be  insured,  though  Home 
Workers  who  received  work  from  a  voluntary 
association  and  returned  it  to  them  to  be 
marketed  were  regarded  as  out-workers  and 
thus  should  be  compulsorily  insured.  The 
Committee  has  considered  whether  there 
should  be  more  uniformity  with  regard  to  the 
insurance  of  Home  Workers,  but  without 
further  evidence  feels  unable  to  pass  judgment 
in  the  matter,  and  has  therefore  referred  it  to 
the  Association  of  Workshops,  which  has  been 
asked  to  report. 

Placement  and  Research. 

The  Report  discusses  the  first  Bulletin  on 
Placement  and  Research  issued  by  the 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  and  recom- 
mends that  the  Institute  should  invite  the 
larger  Institutions,  the  seven  Counties 
Associations  and  the  Union  of  Counties 
Associations  to  explore  the  possibilities  and 
limitations  of  finding  employment  for  the 
blind  in  ordinary  factories  as  thoroughly  as 
possible. 

Unemployable  Blind. 

In  July,  1929,  it  was  reported  that  60  local 
authorities  had  adopted  a  scale  for  the 
assistance  of  the  unemployable  blind  and 
since  then  20  have  been  added  to  the  number, 
of  whom  32  have  agreed  that  domiciliary 
assistance  to  the  blind  shall  be  given  by  virtue 
of  the  Blind  Persons  Act  and  not  through  the 
Poor  Law.  Institutional  assistance  must  in 
most  cases  remain  for  the  present  a  matter 
for  the  Poor  Law  to  deal  with  for  obvious 
reasons  of  economy. 


Ordinary   Residence   within  the   Meaning  of 
the  Blind  Persons  Act,  1920. 

While  the  term  "  ordinarily  resident  "  as 
used  in  the  Blind  Persons  Act,  has  apparently 
never  been  legally  defined,  the  Minister  of 
Health  has  stated  that  he  is  of  opinion  that 
if  a  blind  person  moves  into  an  area  for  the 
purpose  of  living  there  he  can  be  regarded  as 
becoming  ordinarily  resident  in  it.  A 
difficulty,  however,  has  arisen  in  that  there 
is  a  natural  tendency  for  blind  persons  to 
move  into  areas  where  the  scale  of  relief  for 
the  unemployables  is  most  substantial,  but 
it  is  a  difficulty  that  the  Advisory  Committee 
does  not  feel  able  to  suggest  any  remedy  for 
at  present,  in  view  of  a  Departmental  Memor- 
andum on  the  subject,  which  is  given  as  an 
Appendix  to  the  Report,  and  which  local 
authorities  and  voluntary  associations  are 
advised  to  study. 
Travelling  Facilities. 

The  travelling  facilities  granted  by  the 
railways  to  blind  persons  on  business  have 
proved  a  most  valuable  concession,  and  it  is 
regretted  that  the  omnibus  services  associated 
with  the  Railway  Companies  are  not  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  latter,  and  therefore 
the  privilege  cannot  be  extended  to  them, 
unless  by  local  application  to  individual 
omnibus  companies. 

American      Conference,     and     Changes     in 
Committee. 

The  Report  closes  with  a  sympathetic 
reference  to  the  New  York  Conference,  with 
notes  on  changes  in  the  personnel  of  the 
Committee  and  an  appreciative  record  of 
the  services  rendered  by  its  Secretary,  Mr. 
Chapman,  of  the  Ministry  of  Health,  in  whom 
the  blind  "  have  a  devoted  friend." 


DIARY  OF  EVENTS. 

Notices  of  Annual  Meetings  and  important  Committee 
meetings  are  inserted  in  The  New  Beacon  as  space 
permits.  Secretaries  are  requested  to  send  intimations 
to  the  Editor  not  later  than  the  3rd  of  the  month  for 
insertion  in  the  next  issue. 
April    22nd.     2.30.     N.I.B.    Education    and    Research 

Committee. 
May  1st.     2.30.     N.I.B.  Finance  Committee. 
May  5th-7th.     College  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind  ;   Home 

Teachers'   Examination — London,    Liverpool,    Edin- 
burgh. 
May    6th.     2.30.     N.I.B.    Home    Industries    Advisory 

Committee. 
May  18th.     Official  opening  of  Sunshine  House,  East 

Grinstead,  by  Lady  Adelaide  Colville. 
May   19th  20th.     College   of  Teachers   of  the    Blind: 

School  Teachers'  Examination — London. 
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HOME  NEWS 

The  Duchess  of  York  Patron  of  the  Greater  London  Fund  for  the  Blind. 

Her  Royal  Highness  the  Duchess  of  York  has  graciously  consented  to  become  a 
patron  of  the  Greater  London  Fund  for  the  Blind.  The  announcement  was  made  by 
Capt.  Sir  Beachcroft  Towse,  V.C.,  at  a  Reception  given  in  the  New  Burlington  Gallery 
to  welcome  Geranium  Day  Collectors  and  other  helpers  of  the  blind.  Geranium  Day 
this  year  is  being  held  on  the  12th  May. 

Flag  Days  for  Blind  Babies'  Homes. 

Flag  Days  in  aid  of  the  Blind  Babies'  Homes  of  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind 
are  being  held  as  follows  : — 

Saturday,    19th    September — All    Metropolitan    Boroughs,    except    the    five    noted 

below. 
September  22nd — Westminster,  Marylebone,  Holborn  and  Kensington. 
September  27th — Stepney. 

South  Shields  Blind  Appreciate  Wireless  Fund. 

We  have  received  a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  South  Shields  Institution  for 
the  Blind,  asking  us  to  express  to  the  promoters  of  the  British  Wireless  for  the  Blind  Fund 
the  thanks  of  the  South  Shields  blind  for  the  gift  of  62  one-valve  wireless  sets  which  they 
have  just  received.  At  the  last  of  the  series  of  winter  concerts  arranged  for  the  blind, 
Mr.  Cooper,  a  member  of  the  South  Shields  Institution,  formally  moved  a  vote  of  thanks 
to  the  Fund,  saying  that  the  gifts  would  bring  new  happiness  to  the  homes  of  the  blind. 

Eisteddfod  Competitions  for  the  Blind. 

In  connection  with  the  Royal  National  Eisteddfod  of  Wales  to  be  held  in  Bangor 
in  August  next  there  are  a  number  of  competitions  confined  to  the  blind,  including 
basketry,  mat  and  rug  work,  hand  and  machine  knitting,  Braille,  etc.  A  list  of  subjects 
can  be  had  from  Messrs.  Hughes  &  Son,  Wrexham,  is.  3d.  per  post.  Entry  forms  can 
be  had  from  the  General  Secretary  of  the  Eisteddfod,  Town  Hall,  Bangor,  North  Wales, 
and  must  be  sent  in  by  May  ist-ioth.  Work  for  competition  to  be  in  hand  by  July  1st. 
Nos.  173  to  193  inclusive  are  confined  to  the  blind. 

Satisfactory  Results  at  Yorkshire  School  for  the  Blind. 

Last  month  Lady  Hamilton  distributed  prizes  at  the  Yorkshire  School  for  the  Blind. 
Colonel  W.  A.  White  presided. 

The  Rev.  C.  F.  Hardy,  Principal  of  the  School,  read  a  report  from  the  Board  of 
Education,  which  stated  that  the  Board  were  glad  to  learn  therefrom  that  the  domestic, 
educational,  and  medical  arrangements  were  very  satisfactory.  The  report  made  special 
mention  of  the  healthy  appearance  of  the  children,  and  of  their  eagerness  of  response, 
which  testified  to  the  care  bestowed  on  their  physical  welfare  and  the  development  of 
their  intellectual  powers.  The  educational  curriculum  was  of  wide  and  varied  interest, 
but  could  be  improved  on  the  practical  side  by  the  inclusion  of  domestic  science  for  the 
girls. 

Mr.  R.  Elton  Laing,  Headmaster  of  the  School,  presented  his  report,  which  stated 
that  there  were  77  pupils  in  residence  ;  46  boys  and  31  girls.  During  the  school  year 
13  pupils  had  left,  and  15  had  been  admitted.  It  was  satisfactory  to  note  that  60  per 
cent,  of  the  boys  could  swim.  At  an  examination  held  by  the  London  and  City  Guilds 
four  pupils  entered  for  basket  work  and  had  been  successful.  Pupils  also  gained  music 
successes.  At  the  Yorkshire  Choral  and  Instrumental  Competitions  Olive  Stead  took  first 
place  and  gained  a  first-class  certificate  for  piano  solo  for  competitors  under  the  age  of  14. 
This  was  the  second  year  in  succession  that  a  pupil  obtained  such  a  success.  At  the 
Trinity  College  Examinations  six  pupils  were  entered  and  passed,  three  with  honours. 
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Worthing  Society  Opens  Shop  for  Goods  Made  by  Local  Blind. 

The  Worthing  Society  for  Befriending  the  Blind  has  opened  a  shop,  for  the  sale  of 
goods  made  by  the  blind,  at  2,  Victoria  Buildings,  York  Road,  Worthing. 

Civic  Recognition  of  Work  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  Crew  for  Leicester  Blind. 

Leicester  City  Council  have  adopted  a  resolution  of  the  General  Purposes  Com- 
mittee "  That  the  Council  present  a  framed  illuminated  address  to  Mr.  Edwin  Crew, 
expressing  their  appreciation  of  his  services  as  president  and  joint  founder  of  the  Wycliffe 
Society  for  Helping  the  Blind,  and  as  founder  and  honorary  manager  of  the  Wycliffe 
Cottage  Homes  and  Hostel,  and  of  the  large  amount  of  time  and  energy  he  has  devoted 
to  the  general  welfare  of  the  blind  of  the  city  for  a  period  of  nearly  40  years."  In  adopting 
the  resolution,  the  name  of  Mrs.  Crew  was  added  for  her  loyal  co-operation  with  her 
husband  in  all  his  work. 

Reorganisation  of  Blind  Welfare  Work  in  Staffordshire. 

With  a  view  to  unification  and  reorganisation  of  the  work  amongst  the  blind,  the 
Staffordshire  County  Council  have  decided  that  from  April  1st,  193 1,  the  duties  in  the 
northern  portion  of  the  County  Administrative  Area,  shall  be  undertaken  by  the  Stafford- 
shire Association  for  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind,  of  which  the  Chairman  is  Mr.  Alfred 
Lathe,  C.C.,  and  the  County  Secretary  Mrs.  Barton  Land,  of  Ingleneuk,  Uttoxeter. 

For  some  years  this  work  has  been  deputed  to  the  Stoke-on-Trent  and  North  Staf- 
fordshire Committee  for  the  Care  of  the  Blind,  who  have  received  considerable  help, 
both  monetary  and  in  service,  from  sympathisers  in  the  county  area.  It  is  hoped  that, 
as  all  efforts  are  for  the  benefit  of  the  local  blind,  the  public  will  continue  to  give  their 
sympathetic  help. 

Dogs  for  the  Blind  to  be  Trained  at  Wallasey. 

A  movement  to  supply  dog  guides  to  the  blind  of  this  country  has  been  under  con- 
sideration for  many  months,  and  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  has  decided  to  accept 
the  affiliation  of  a  special  fund  for  training  the  animals.  An  experimental  school  will 
be  opened  at  Wallasey  immediately.  This  school  will  be  in  charge  of  technical  instructors 
supplied  by  "  L'Oeil  qui  Voit  "  ("  The  Seeing  Eye  "),  an  organisation  with  headquarters 
in  Switzerland,  which  has  already  been  described  in  The  New  Beacon.  If  the  experiment 
proves  successful,  the  school  will  be  put  on  a  permanent  basis  and  the  number  of  dog 
students  increased.  It  has  been  decided  that  the  experiments  at  Wallasey  shall  be  carried 
out  on  dogs  actually  bred  in  this  country,  and  four  Alsatians  and  two  Scotch  collies  have 
been  obtained  for  the  purpose.  Each  of  these  will  be  educated  with  its  future  master, 
for,  as  the  owner  of  such  an  animal  also  needs  instruction,  man  and  dog  must  go  to 
school  together. 

"E.  W.  Austin"  Memorial  Reading  Competition. 

The  Tenth  Annual  Reading  Competition  was  held  on  March  14th,  at  the  National 
Library  for  the  Blind,  Westminster.  A  record  number  of  candidates  had  entered — 
ninety-three — including  readers  from  as  far  afield  as  Northampton,  Swansea,  Carlisle 
and  Sunderland.  The  preliminary  testings  in  the  morning  resulted  in  sixteen  candidates 
being  selected  to  read  the  difficult  passages  in  the  Finals  to  Sir  Johnston  Forbes-Robertson, 
Professor  Gilbert  Murray,  and  the  Very  Rev.  the  Dean  of  Winchester,  who  most  kindly 
acted  as  judges. 

An  Open  Event  for  the  reading  of  unseen  passages  from  Shakespeare  was  this  year 
inaugurated  at  the  special  request  of  some  of  the  candidates.  Everybody  was  eligible  for 
this,  including  winners  of  previous  Competitions.  Mr.  Bassett  Roe  came  to  the  Library 
in  the  morning  to  hear  the  preliminary  readings  of  the  candidates  for  this  event. 

Professor  Gilbert  Murray  announced  the  names  of  the  winners,  and  Sir  Johnston 
Forbes-Robertson  testified  to  the  excellence  of  the  reading,  congratulating  the  com- 
petitors on  the  ease  and  fluency  with  which  they  had  tackled  the  passages,  which,  as  he  said, 
he  would  have  been  very  sorry  to  have  had  to  read  without  any  preparation. 
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The  first  prize  in  the  Shakespeare  Event  was  awarded  to  Miss  Jameson  for  her  very 
beautiful  rendering  of  Cranmer's  Speech  from  Henry  VIII,  Act  V,  Scene  V.  The  second 
and  third  prizes  were  won  by  Mr.  Sharp  and  Mr.  Oke. 

The  "  Blanesburgh  "  Cup  and  first  prize  in  Class  A  were  awarded  to  Mr.  Lloyd, 
of  Swansea,  who  read  a  passage  from  "  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield,"  and  "  The  Rover,"  by 
Sir  Walter  Scott.    Mr.  Sharp  was  awarded  the  second  prize  and  Miss  Ivens  the  third. 

In  Class  B,  Mr.  Gates,  of  the  Royal  Normal  College,  won  the  first  prize  for  his 
reading  of  an  extract  from  Priestley's  "  English  Humour,"  and  "  To  a  Pair  of  Egyptian 
Slippers,"  by  Sir  Edwin  Arnold,  the  second  and  third  prizes  being  won  by  Miss  Jean 
Hewlett,  of  the  Royal  Normal  College,  and  Miss  Beadley. 

The  Juniors  were  divided  into  four  Classes  : — Senior  Juniors  :  13-16  years  ;  n-13 
years  ;   Juniors  :   9- 11  years  ;   under  nine  years  ;   and  prizes  were  awarded  as  follows  : — 

Senior  Juniors  (13-16)  : — 1 — Marie  Dimtchenko,  Swiss  Cottage  School  ;  2 — Ronald 
Cottingham,  Royal  Normal  College  ;  Runner-up — Joyce  Middleton,  East  London 
School. 

Senior  Juniors  (11-13)  : — 1 — Rose  Pilgrim,  Enfield  Road,  L.C.C.  School;  2 — 
Ronald  Randall,  East  London  School  ;    Runner-up — Jean  Hall,  Royal  Normal  College. 

Juniors  (9-1 1)  : — 1 — Arthur  Wright,  Swiss  Cottage  School;  2 — Joan  Woodcraft, 
Elm  Court  L.C.C.  School  ;    Runner-up — Robert  O'Borne,  Enfield  Road  L.C.C.  School. 

Juniors  {under  9)  : — 1 — Muriel  Easter,  Royal  Normal  College  ;  Runner-up — Mary 
Theobald,  Swiss  Cottage  School. 

Sir  Frederick  Thomson,  who  had  very  kindly  consented  to  act  as  Chairman  in  the 
place  of  Lord  Blanesburgh,  who  had  been  called  to  Paris,  presented  the  prizes,  to  which 
Dr.  Oswald  Fergus  had  added  a  box  of  chocolates  for  each  of  the  successful  Juniors. 

The  Chairman  congratulated  each  prize-winner  on  the  wonderful  facility  with  which 
the  unseen  passages  had  been  read,  expressing  the  keen  enjoyment  which  the  reading 
had  given  to  all  present. 

Mr.  Sharp  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  in  which  he  included  the  Chairman,  the  Judges, 
both  morning  and  afternoon,  Mr.  Walter  Dixson,  the  founder  of  the  Competition,  and 
the  staff  of  the  Library.     This  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Oke. 

Braille  Reading  Competition— Northern  Branch  National  Library. 

The  Ninth  Annual  Reading  Competition  of  the  Northern  Branch  was  held  on  14th 
March,  193 1,  at  the  National  Library  for  the  Blind,  5,  St.  John  Street,  Manchester.  In 
view  of  the  record  number  of  86  entries  preliminary  testings  were  held  in  the  morning 
in  each  of  the  four  sections,  by  Mrs.  Stanley  Jast,  Miss  Gladys  Conway,  Miss  M.  Hughes, 
and  Dr.  Christine  Arscott,  who  had  kindly  consented  to  act  as  judges.  This  resulted  in 
a  selection  of  16  candidates  for  the  afternoon's  competition.  Owing  to  the  lack  of  space 
in  the  library  premises  it  was  found  necessary  to  arrange  the  final  meeting  in  the  Milton 
Hall,  where  a  large  gathering  of  friends  and  competitors  welcomed  an  opportunity  of 
listening  to  some  excellent  renderings  of  the  passages  chosen  for  the  final  tests.  Three 
of  the  judges  made  the  awards  which  were  announced  by  the  Chairman,  Dr.  George 
Murray,  who  expressed  his  personal  enjoyment  at  the  remarkable  achievement  of  so 
many  candidates. 

The  first  prize  in  the  "  Experts'  "  division  was  awarded  to  Mr.  D.  Kirkpatrick,  of 
Southport  and  Birmingham,  whose  melodious  rendering  of  a  passage  from  Swinburne 
was  a  delight  to  the  auditors.    The  second  prize  was  won  by  Rev.  E.  Rowlands,  of  Dolgeliy. 

In  Class  II,  Miss  G.  Clough,  of  Skipton-in-Craven,  received  the  first  prize  and  Miss 
S.  Davies,  of  Liverpool,  the  second. 

In  the  Senior  Juniors  (16-21)  John  Duckworth,  of  Henshaw's  Institution,  Old 
Trafford,  Manchester,  and  George  Avery,  of  Liverpool,  were  the  recipients  of  the  first 
and  second  prizes  respectively,  whilst  in  the  Juniors'  Class  (10-16)  the  first  prize  was 
gained  by  Mary  Smith,  of  Burnley,  the  second  by  Wilfred  Hickson,  of  Henshaw's  Insti- 
tution. A  special  prize  of  a  box  of  chocolates  was  given  to  Phyllis  Armstrong,  of  Bolton 
(10),  the  youngest  competitor,  whose  rendering  of  a  passage  from  E.  V.  Lucas's  "  Out 
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of  a  Clear  Sky  "  was  much  appreciated.  A  box  of  chocolates  was  also  awarded  to  Nellie 
Glendenning  whose  reading  in  Class  III  (Senior  Juniors)  was  especially  distinguished. 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  achievement  was  the  reading  of  Miss  E.  Mitchell,  of  Hull, 
a  candidate  who  was  both  blind  and  deaf,  and  to  whom  a  special  prize  was  awarded.  All 
present  marvelled  at  her  sympathetic  interpretation  of  Gerald  Gould's  "  Wanderthirst." 

Lady  Mabel  Smith  distributed  the  prizes,  and  after  congratulating  each  prizewinner, 
gave  a  brief  address  on  "  Books  as  friends,"  emphasising  in  a  few  appropriate  sentences 
the  important  part  which  books  take  in  the  life  of  the  blind,  and  urging  the  competitors 
to  make  friends  with  the  authors  whose  books  they  enjoyed. 

Mrs.  Eastwood  then  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Lady  Mabel  Smith,  expressing 
the  audience's  appreciation  of  her  interest  in  the  competition  ;    this  Mr.  Jast  seconded. 

Mr.  H.  P.  Turner  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  judges  and  the  staff,  this  being 
seconded  by  Mr.  Siddall. 

Tea  was  provided  for  the  competitors  and  their  friends,  an  enjoyable  day  being 
rounded  off  by  music  and  songs. 

Result  of  Young  Blind  Music  Students'  Competition. 

Two  prizes,  of  £5  5s.  and  £4  4s.  respectively,  have  been  awarded  in  the  above 
Competition,  organised  by  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind. 

The  Adjudicator,  Mr.  William  Wolstenholme,  Mus.Bac,  F.R.C.O.,  wrote  : — 

"  The  two  works  are  really  quite  good,  and  the  young  musicians  are  to  be 

complimented  and  should  be  encouraged.     They  have  my  very  good  wishes. 

"  The  Part-Song  for  Male  Voices — '  Gather  ye  Rosebuds  '  is  a  well-written 

work,    singable    and    musicianly.     The    changes    of   Key   come    naturally,    and    the 

four  voice  parts  are  well  laid  out.     I  give  it  first  place. 

"  The  '  Diversion  for  Violin  and  Pianoforte  '  also  shows  good  writing,  both 

for  solo  instrument  and  in  the  Pianoforte  part,  and  is  altogether  a  good  effort  in 

modern  vein." 

The  successful  competitors  are  Mr.  John  Edward  Robinson,  (nom  de  plume  "  Harvey 
Spring  ")  and  Mr.  Charles  Edwin  Gates,  ("  J.  Sariph  "). 

In  congratulating  them,  we  would  express  the  hope  that  they  will  be  stimulated 
by  this  early  success  to  apply  themselves  still  more  assiduously  to  the  study  of  serious 
composition,  thereby  justifying  the  aim  of  the  Competition,  i.e. — "  The  discovery  and 
encouragement  of  talent  for  Musical  Composition  in  young  blind  students." 


WORLD   CONFERENCE  AT  NEW  YORK 

Programme, 

TUESDAY,    APRIL    14th.                                    TOPIC  :    EDUCATION.  9  a.m.— 1  p.m. 

Chairman  :    Mr.  E.  M.  Van  Cleve,  Prin.,  N.Y.  Institute  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind. 

Rapporteur  :    Miss  M.  M.  R.  Caraway,  College  of  Teachers,  England. 

1.  Dr.   Siegfried   Altmann,    Director,    Israelitisches   Blinden-Institut,  The  First  Steps  in  Education  of  the  Blind 

Vienna,  Austria.  Child. 

2.  Mr.  Donatien  Lelievre,  Director,  Institution  Regionale  deb  Sourds-  The   General  Education  and  Vocational 

Muets  et  Jeunes  Aveugles,  Bordeaux,  France.  Training  of  the  Blind  Child. 

3.  Mr.   Paul  Grasemann,   Director,   Provinzial-blindenanstalt,   Soest-  The  General  Education  and  Vocational 

Westfalen,  Germany.  Training  of  the  Blind  Child. 

4.  Syndikus    Dr.    Carl    Strehl,    Leiter    der    Blinden-studienanstalt,  Higher    Education    for    the    Blind    and 

Marburg-Lahn,  Germany.  Occupations  Open  to  Them. 

5.  Prof.  Augusto  Romagnoli,  Direttore  della  R.  Scuola  di  Metodo  per  The  Training  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind. 

Gli  Educatori  dei  Ciechi,  Rome,  Italy. 

6.  Mr.  Halfdan  Karterud,  Dalens  Blindeskole,  Nidaros,  Norway.  The  Special  Psychology  of  the  Blind. 

ROUND    TABLES.  8  p.m.-lO  p.m. 

1.  Ways  and  Means  in  Planning  School  Activities. 

Organizer  :   Mr.  J.  T.  Hooper,  Supt.,  Wisconsin  School  for  the  Blind. 

2.  Purposes  in  Education.     For  Life  and  for  a  Living. 

Organizer  :    Dr.  O.  H.  Burritt,  Principal,  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind, 
Philadelphia. 
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WEDNESDAY,    APRIL   15th.  TOPIC  :     EMPLOYMENT.  9  a.m.-  1  p. 

Chairman  :   Mr.  S.  Merwyn  Sinclair,  Executive  Director,  State  Council  for  the  Blind,  Pennsylvania. 


Capt.  E.  A.  Baker,  General  Secretary  and  Mr.  J.  F.  Clunk,  National 
Supervisor  of  Industrial  Employment,  Canadian  National  Insti- 
tute for  the  Blind,  Toronto,  Canada. 

Mr.  Ernst  Retsler,  De  Blindas  Forening,  Stockholm,  Sweden. 

Mr.  S.  W.  Starling,  Manager,  Birmingham  Royal  Institution  for 
the  Blind,  England. 

Prof.  Pierre  Villey,  Secretary- General,  Association  Valentin  Hauy, 
France. 

Mr.  George  Danby,  General  Manager,  Royal  Glasgow  Asylum  for 
the  Blind,  Scotland. 

Comm.  Dott.  Aurelio  Nicolodi,  Unione  Italiana  dei  Ciechi,  Florence, 
Italy. 

Mrs.  Harrison  Eustis,  The  Seeing  Eye,  Mont  Pelerin,  Switzerland. 


Employment  of  the  Blind  on  Work  for 
which  Sight  was  Formerly  Considered 
Essential. 

Home  Occupations  for  the  Blind. 

Workshop  Occupations. 

Music  as  a  Profession  and  Occupation  for 

the  Blind. 
Workshop  Management. 

Economic  Position  of  the  Blind. 

Dog  Guides. 


ROUND    TABLES.  8  p.m.— 10  p.m. 

Organizer  :    Mr.  Peter  J.  Salmon,  Business  Manager,  Industrial  Home  for  the 

Blind,  Brooldyn,  N.Y. 
Organizer  :    Mr.  H.  R.  Latimer,  Executive  Secretary,  Pennsylvania  Association 

for  the  Blind,  Pittsburgh. 
3.     Home  Teaching.  Organizer  :    Miss  Kate  M.  Foley,  Home  Teacher,  San  Francisco,  California. 


1.  Workshops. 

2.  Outside  Occupation' 


THURSDAY,  APRIL  16th.         TOPIC  :      TECHNICAL    AIDS    AND    PROVISIONS. 


9  a.m.—  1  p. 


Chairman  :    Mr.  A.  C.  Ellis,  Superintendent,  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  Louisville,  Kentucky. 
Rapporteur  :   Mr.  G.  L.  Raverat,  Secretary  General,  American  Braille  Press,  Paris. 


Dr.  W.  Dolanski,  Warsaw,  Poland. 

Dr.  E.  E.  Allen,  Director,  Perkins  Institution,  Watertown,  Massa- 
chusetts, U.S.A. 

Miss  L.  A.  Goldthwaite,  New  York  Public  Library,  U.S.A. 

Mr.  Frank  C.  Bryan,  Howe  Memorial  Press  Fund,  Wratertown, 
Massachusetts,  U.S.A. 

Mr.  J.  Ulises  Godino,  Director,  Institute  Nacional  de  Ciegos,  Buenos 
Aires,  Argentine. 


Apparatus  and  Appliances  for  the  Blind. 
Museums  for  the  Blind. 

Libraries  for  the  Blind. 
Printing  for  the  Blind. 

Co-operation  in  Printing  for  the  Blind  in 
South  America. 


6.  Mr.  U.  Akiba,  President,  Tokyo  School  for  the  Blind,  Tokyo.  Japan. 

7.  Mr.  G.  B.  Fryer,  Superintendent,  Institution  for  the  Chinese  Blind, 

Shanghai,  China. 


The  Condition  of  the  Blind  in  Japan. 
Missions  and  the  Blind  in  Asiatic  Coun- 
tries. 


ROUND    TABLES.  8  p.m.— 10  p.m. 

1.     Printing  and  Appliances.       Organizer  :   Mr.  G.  F.  Meyer,  Supervisor,  Classes  for  the  Blind,  Minneapolis, 

Minnesota. 
Libraries  and  Museums.         Organizer  :    Mrs.  Liborio  Delfino,  Free  Library  of  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 


Music. 


Organizer  :   Mr.  L.  W.  Rodenberg, 
Illinois. 


linois  School  for  the  Blind,  Jacksonville, 


FRIDAY,    APRIL    17th.  TOPIC  :   SOCIAL   SERVICES. 

Chairman  on  PREVENTION  : 

1.  Mrs.  Winifred  Hathaway,  Secretary,  National  Society  for  the  Pre- 

vention of  Blindness,  New  York. 

2.  Dr.  Merida  Nicolich,   Director,   Institute  Municipal  para  Ciegos, 

Malaga,  Spain. 

Chairman  on  WELFARE,  Etc.  :   Mr.  Calvin  S.  Glover,  Executive  Secretary,  Cincinnati  Association  for  the  Welfare 

of  the  Blind,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

1.  Capt.  Ian  Fraser,  C.B.E.,  Chairman,  St.  Dunstan's  Headquarters, 

London,  England. 

2.  Dr.     Lothar    Gabler-Knibbe,     Vorsitzender    des    Reichdeutschen 

Bhndenverbandes,  Berlin,  Germany. 

3.  Mr.    P.    Guinot,    General    Secretary,    Federation    Nationale    des 

Aveugles  Civils,  Paris. 

4.  Miss  J.  A.  Merivale,  Lnion  of  Counties  Associations  for  the  Blind, 

England. 
Rapporteur  :   Mr.  W.  McG.  Eagar,  Secretary  General,  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  London,  England. 

ROUND    TABLES.  3  p.m.— 6  p.m. 

1.     Prevention  and  Sight  Saving.     Organizer  :   Mr.  Lewis  H.  Carris,  Managing  Director,  National  Society  for 

the  Prevention  of  Blindness. 

Organizer  :  Mrs.  Mary  D.  Campbell,  Executive  Director,  Missouri  Com- 
mission for  the  Blind,  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

Organizer  :  Mr.  H.  M.  Immeln,  Director,  New  York  Association  for  the 
Blind  (Lighthouse),  New  York  City. 

Organizer  :  Miss  Lydia  Y.  Hayes,  Chief  Executive,  New  Jersey  Commis- 
sion for  the  Blind,  Newark,  New  Jersey. 

Organizer  :  Mr.  R.  B.  Irwin,  Executive  Director,  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind,  New  York  City. 


9  a.m. — 1  p.m. 
Prevention  and  Sight-Saving  Classes. 
Causes  and  Prevention  of  Blindness. 


The  State  and  the  Blind  Community. 

Pensions  for  the  Blind. 

What   the    State   Ought   to   Do   for   the 

Blind. 
Home  Visiting  and  Home  Teaching. 


2.  Pensions. 

3.  Social  Welfare. 

4.  The  Deaf -Blind. 

6.  International  Organization 
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SUPERVISION 

Report   of   Home   Office 

A     VERY  enthusiastic  friend  of  the 

^k  writer    of   this    article    talks 

/  M  a      good     deal      about      the 

/      M         "  romance  that  is  to  be  found 

I         m        in  the  White  Paper  and  the 

/  %      Blue  Book." 

_J3_  J^.       Government      publications 

are  a  source  of  inspiration  to 

him,  much  more  acceptable  than  the    most 

thrilling  narratives   of   modern   fiction.     He 

suggested    that  over  the  holiday  period  one 

might   do  much  worse  than  read   again  the 

Report   of   the    Home   Office    Departmental 

Committee  on  the  Supervision  of  Charities*. 

Since  this  document  has  not  been  reviewed 
previously  in  The  New  Beacon,  it  may  be  of 
interest  to  some  readers,  even  though  the 
reviewer  may  fail  to  capture  that  spirit  of 
romance  which  some  very  sanguine  people 
declare  to  be  ever  haunting  the  purlieus  of 
Whitehall. 

The  fact  may  be  recalled  that  in  April,  1925, 
the  then  Home  Secretary,  Mr.  Joynson-Hicks, 
appointed  an  Interdepartmental  Committee  to 
"  consider  and  report  whether  any  form  of 
supervision  is  desirable  over  collecting 
charities."  The  composition  of  the  Commit- 
tee sets  forth  an  imposing  array  of  names, 
though  it  is  difficult,  in  a  number  of  instances, 
to  reconcile  such  names  with  any  knowledge 
of  the  subject  which  they  were  called  upon  to 
review.  Probably  a  little  knowledge  was 
dangerous,  whilst  great  knowledge  and  still 
greater  experience  were  thought  to  be 
undesirable.  However,  the  composition  of 
the  Committee  was  the  choice  of  a  Secretary 
of  State  and  those  poor  mortals  who  only 
undertake  the  practical  work  are  rarely,  if 
ever,  consulted. 

The  Committee  held  21  sittings  and  heard 
25  witnesses  representing  the  various  Govern- 
ment Departments  concerned,  the  police,  the 
London  County  Council,  religious  bodies, 
and  societies  connected  with  or  engaged  in 
charitable  work.  In  addition  to  taking  oral 
evidence  from  these  witnesses  (whose  names 
are  appended  to  the  report)  the  Committee 
had  before  it  memoranda  from  a  large  number 
of  representative  Chief  Constables  and  local 
authorities  and  considered  various  statements 
submitted  to  them  by  individual  charities  and 

*  Published  by  H.M.  Stationery  Office.  Adastral 
House,  Kings-way,  London,  W.C.2.     Price  9d. 


OF   CHARITIES 

Departmental    Committee. 

by  members  of  the  general  public.  The 
Editor  of  Truth  was  also  good  enough  to  let 
the  Committee  see  a  file  of  extracts  from  that 
journal  relating  to  matters  under  inquiry. 

It  will  be  convenient  before  we  proceed 
further  to  set  out  briefly  the  main  features  of 
the  existing  law  and  practice  with  regard  to 
charitable  organisations,  including,  for  the 
moment,  those  charities  which  are  not  wholly 
dependent  upon  funds  derived  by  appeal  to 
the  public. 

Endozved  Charities  and  partly  endowed 
charities. 

The  Charitable  Trusts  Act,  1853,  provided 
for  the  appointment  of  Commissioners  (there 
are  now  two  paid  Commissioners  and  one 
unpaid  Parliamentary  Commissioner)  whose 
duties,  as  extended  by  the  Charitable  Trusts 
Amendment  Act,  1855,  are  : — 

(a)  to  inquire  into  the  administration  of 
charities  ; 

(b)  to  assist  Trustees  in  developing  the 
property  and  in  executing  the  trusts  of 
charities  by  supplementing  their  powers 
where  defective  ; 

(c)  to  control  the  action  of  the  Trustees 
of  charities  in  dealing  with  the  corpus  of 
endowments  ; 

(d)  to  control,  facilitate,  and  diminish  the 
cost  of  legal  proceedings  taken  on  behalf  of 
charities. 

By  later  Acts  further  powers  were  conferred 
on  the  Charity  Commissioners,  including 
some  previously  exercised  exclusively  by  the 
Court  of  Chancery.  These  powers  enable  them 

(a)  to  make  schemes  for  the  improved 
administration  of  charities  ; 

(b)  to  appoint  and  remove  Trustees  and 
Officers  of  charities  ; 

(c)  to  secure  the  safe  custody  and  due 
investment  of  the  property  of  charities  by 
means  of  vesting  orders  ; 

(d)  to  incorporate  in  suitable  cases  the 
Trustees  of  a  charity. 

The  schemes  can  only  be  made  when  the 
Trusts  have  wholly  or  partially  failed,  and 
under  the  general  law  schemes  must  provide 
for  the  application  of  the  income  cy-pres,  i.e. 
to  purposes  as  similar  as  practicable  to  the 
original  objects.  The  Commissioners  are  not, 
however,  empowered  in  any  case  to  undertake 
the  management  of  charities. 
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The  Charitable  Trusts  Acts  require  the 
Trustees  of  every  Charity  falling  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Commissioners  under  those 
Acts  to  furnish  th«m  with  an  account  of  the 
income  and  expenditure  of  the  charity  during 
each  year,  but  they  do  not  require  the 
Commissioners  to  audit  those  accounts. 

The  Commissioners'  jurisdiction  under  the 
Charitable  Trusts  Acts  relates  to  endowed 
charities  only,  i.e.  to  charities  entitled  to 
property,  real  or  personal,  the  capital  of  which 
is  settled  upon  permanent  trusts,  and  the 
income  only  of  which  is  applicable  for 
charitable  purposes.  Charities  solely  sup- 
ported by  voluntary  subscriptions  or  dona- 
tions do  not  come  within  the  Commissioners' 
jurisdiction,  and  those  which  are  supported 
partly  by  subscriptions  and  partly  by  endow- 
ment only  come  under  their  jurisdiction  so  far 
as  the  endowments  are  concerned.  On  the 
other  hand,  Trustees  of  charities  exempt 
from  the  Commissioners'  jurisdiction  may 
apply  to  the  Commissioners  for  an  order 
extending  it  to  the  charity  concerned. 

The  Charitable  Trusts  Acts  also  constitute 
certain  officers  of  the  Charity  Commission  to 
be  corporations  under  the  names  of  the 
Official  Trustees  of  Charitable  Funds  and 
the  Official  Trustee  of  Charity  Lands  for  the 
purpose  of  holding  personalty  and  realty 
belonging  to  charities.  Complete  adminis- 
trative powers  are  left  with  the  Charity 
Trustees,  so  that  by  vesting  stocks  or  land  in 
the  Official  Trustees  or  Trustee,  a  charity  can 
secure  the  advantages  of  incorporation. 

The  Commissioners'  jurisdiction  applies 
to  all  charitable  endowments  whether  ad- 
ministered under  Trust  Deeds,  Schemes, 
Royal  Charter,  Act  of  Parliament  or  the 
Companies  Act. 

Under  the  Board  of  Education  Act,  1899, 
and  the  orders  in  Council  made  thereunder, 
the  jurisdiction  over  endowed  educational 
charities  formerly  exercised  by  the  Charity 
Commissioners  is  now  exercised  by  the 
Board  of  Education. 
Incorporation  of  Charities. 

Companies  (Consolidation)  Act,  1908.— 
Under  the  provisions  of  Section  20,  of  this 
Act,  the  Board  of  Trade  may  by  licence  direct 
that  an  association  about  to  be  formed  as  a 
limited  company  for  promoting  inter  alia 
charity,  which  intends  to  apply  its  profits,  if 
any,  or  other  income  solely  in  promoting  its 
objects  and  to  prohibit  the  payment  of  any 
dividend  to  its  members,  shall  be  registered 


as  a  company  with  limited  liability  without  the 
addition  of  the  word  "  Limited  "  to  its  name. 

In  considering  applications  for  licences 
under  this  Section  the  Board  of  Trade  require 
the  submission  of  full  particulars  with  regard 
to  the  financial  position  of  the  unincorporated 
body,  if  any,  and  as  to  the  status  of  the 
promoters  of  the  association.  These  must 
include  the  accounts  and  balance  sheets  for 
the  past  two  years  and  any  reports  of  work 
during  that  period,  together  with  a  detailed 
statement  of  assets  and  liabilities. 

Before  a  licence  under  the  Section  is  issued 
to  an  association  the  Board  of  Trade  require 
to  be  satisfied  that  it  is  formed  for  the  purposes 
set  out  in  the  Section,  and  that  the  provisions 
of  the  Memorandum  of  Association  comply 
with  the  above  conditions.  The  Board  also 
require  that  certain  provisions  shall  be  in- 
serted in  the  Memorandum  of  Association. 
These  provisions  refer,  inter  alia,  to  : — 

(a)  the  holding  of  property  subject  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Charity  Commissioners 
(or  Board  of  Education  as  the  case  may  be)  ; 

(b)  the  application  of  income  and  pro- 
perty solely  towards  the  promotion  of  the 
objects  of  the  association,  except  for  the 
payment  of  reasonable  and  proper  remuner- 
ation to  its  officers  and  servants,  of  interest 
not  exceeding  5  per  cent,  per  annum  on 
money  lent,  and  of  reasonable  and  proper 
rent  for  premises  ;  the  prohibition  of  the 
payment  of  any  dividends  or  bonus  to 
members  and  the  reception  by  any  member 
of  the  Governing  body  of  any  remuneration 
or  payment  other  than  out-of-pocket 
expenses  (except  under  the  heading  of 
interest  and  rent)  ; 

(c)  the  undertaking  by  every  member,  in 
the  event  of  the  association  being  wound 
up,  to  contribute  a  fixed  sum  towards  the 
payment  of  debts  and  liabilities  and  the 
general  expenses  of  winding  up  ; 

(d)  the  application  of  cy-pres  of  any 
residue  after  winding  up  ; 

(e)  the  keeping  of  true  accounts,  open  to 
the  inspection  of  members  and  an  audit, 
at  least  annually,  by  a  properly  qualified 
auditor  or  auditors. 

After  the  issue  of  the  licence  by  the  Board 
of  Trade  and  the  registration  of  the  association 
under  the  Companies  Act,  no  supervision  is 
exercised  by  the  Board  over  the  conduct  of 
the  business  of  the  association.  The  Board's 
duties   are   thereupon   confined   to   the   con- 
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sideration  of 

(a)  any  proposed  alterations  of  the 
Memorandum  and  Articles  of  Association  ; 

(b)  any  circumstances  brought  to  the 
notice  of  the  Board  which  might  necessitate 
the  exercise  of  their  powers  under  sub- 
section (4)  to  revoke  the  license. 

Any  principal  advantage  to  be  gained  by  a 
charity  by  incorporation  under  this  Act  is  that 
it  is  thereby  able  to  hold  land  without  the 
appointment  of  trustees,  but  in  spite  of  what 
has  been  said  as  to  the  absence  of  any  con- 
tinuing control  by  the  Board,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  possession  of  a  license  is 
commonly  regarded  as  evidence,  in  some 
sort,  that  the  charity  is  well  conducted. 

Royal  Charter. 

Royal  Charters  granted  in  modern  practice 
to  charitable  institutions  follow  substantially 
a  model  form  which  provides  inter  alia  for  an 
annual  audit  by  a  member,  or  members,  of  a 
recognised  body  or  society  of  accountants 
and  the  presentation  of  accounts  at  an  Annual 
General  Meeting.  The  older  charitable 
institutions  established  by  Royal  Charter  are 
nearly  all  endowed  charities  and  therefore  are 
subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Charity 
Commissioners  or  the  Board  of  Education. 

The  grant  of  a  Royal  Charter  of  Incorpor- 
ation like  the  Board  of  Trade  license  gives, 
among  other  rights,  that  of  holding  land 
without  the  appointment  of  trustees,  but  since 
it  is  well  known  that  Charters  are  granted 
only  after  the  very  closest  scrutiny  of  the 
objects  of  the  charity  and  the  standing  of  the 
petitioners,  the  possession  of  a  Charter  is,  of 
course,  a  very  much  greater  asset  from  the 
point  of  view  of  repute  than  the  holding  of  a 
license.  No  supervision  is  exercised  over  the 
affairs  of  such  a  charity  so  far  as  the  Charter 
is  concerned. 

Private  Act  of  Parliament. 

A  few  charities  (e.g.  King's  College 
Hospital,  St.  George's  Hospital  and  Univer- 
sity College  Hospital)  are  incorporated  by 
Private  Act  of  Parliament.  The  remarks  just 
made  with  regard  to  the  effect  of  the  grant  of 
a  Royal  Charter  and  the  absence  of  any 
consequential  supervision  except  that  of  the 
Charity  Commissioners,  apply  equally  to 
charities  of  this  kind. 

In  the  next  article  attention  will  be  drawn 
to    Health    Institutions,    Street    Collections, 
War  Charities  and  Charities  for  the  Blind. 
(To  be  continued.) 


RECENT 
PUBLICATIONS 

The  Future  of  Local  Government. 

In  these  days  when  the  industrial  and 
economic  structure  of  society  is  undergoing 
drastic  reorganisation  and  when  the  mode  of 
life  of  individuals  is  changing  in  order  to  take 
advantage  of  and  to  conform  to  new  condi- 
tions, one  might  expect  a  widespread  demand 
for  the  reform  of  our  system  of  local  govern- 
ment in  order  to  bring  it  into  line  with 
modern  requirements.  For  local  bodies  are 
taking  an  increasingly  active  part  in  providing 
for  our  needs,  in  looking  after  our  general 
well-being  and  even  in  directing  our  lives. 
And  yet  apart  from  sporadic  criticisms, 
remarkably  little  has  been  written  pointing 
the  way  to  reconstruction.  Dr.  Robson's 
book"  The  Future  of  Local  Government  "by 
W.  A.  Robson  (Allen  &  Unwin,  12s.  6d., 
is,  therefore,  of  importance  since  it  surveys 
the  whole  field  of  local  government,  points 
out  its  many  shortcomings  and,  what  is  of 
most  value,  plans  out  the  ways  to  be  followed 
in  order  to  secure  a  much  more  efficient, 
serviceable  and  inspiring  structure.  The 
system,  as  we  know  it  to-day,  is  the  more  or 
less  haphazard  growth  of  nearly  a  century. 
The  result  is  a  large  amount  of  overlapping, 
much  lack  of  co-ordination,  often  hostility 
between  rival  authorities,  waste  and  ineffici- 
ency. Often,  too,  authorities  are  too  small  to 
be  able  adequately  to  perform  the  duties 
imposed  upon  them  by  Parliament  ;  some- 
times, as  in  the  case  of  drainage  boards,  they 
are  uncoordinated  or  have  incomplete 
jurisdiction  so  that  much  of  the  work  per- 
formed is  wasted.  The  importance  of  the 
work  carried  out  by  local  authorities  may  be 
gathered  from  the  fact  that  they  control  an 
annual  expenditure  which  is  considerably 
greater  than  that  of  the  central  government,  if 
we  leave  out  of  account  National  Debt 
charges.  These  sums  include  large  grants 
from  the  National  Exchequer.  Local  bodies 
are,  furthermore,  the  agents  for  putting  into 
execution  many  of  the  enactments  of  Parlia- 
ment. Yet  the  methods  of  recruitment  of 
those  who  are  directly  entrusted  with  the 
actual  carrying  out  of  this  work  is  entirely 
unsatisfactory.  Not  only  are  the  qualifications 
which  are  demanded  of  local  officials  from  one 
end  of  the  scale  to  the  other,  not  commensurate 
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with  the  functions  to  be  performed,  but  the 
manner  in  which  vacancies  are  filled  is 
generally  unsatisfactory. 

It  is  impossible  in  the  space  of  a  few 
sentences  to  sketch  out  Dr.  Robson's  sug- 
gestions for  improving  the  system,  but  one  or 
two  must  be  mentioned  here  and  will  suffice 
to  indicate  the  courage  and  imagination  with 
which  the  problem  has  been  handled. 

The  larger  boroughs  are  to  be  given  county 
Borough  status.  In  order,  however,  to 
secure  a  greater  measure  of  co-ordination  in 
the  general  system  and  to  prevent  the  more 
sparsely  populated  areas  from  being  hampered 
in  their  work,  authorities  are  to  be  linked 
together  federally  for  specific  functions,  the 
structure  of  the  composite  authorities  being 
determined  by  the  work  they  have  to  perform. 
The  personnel  should  be  recruited  on  lines 
somewhat  similar  to  those  laid  down  by  the 
Civil  Service  Commissioners.  In  order  to 
enhance  efficiency  the  author  advocates  an 
interchange  of  officials,  not  only  between  local 
bodies,  but  also  between  the  latter  and  the 
central  departments.  The  removal  of  most 
of  the  restraints  at  present  existing  on  munici- 
pal enterprise  would,  he  believes,  be  wholly 
desirable  and  would  revive  interest  in  local 
affairs. 

All  those  interested  in  local  government 
would  do  well  to  read  this  book  for,  although 
they  may  find  much  with  which  they  could 
not  agree,  they  could  not  fail  to  find  it 
stimulating  and  suggestive. 

The  Sight-Saving  Review. 

The  National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Blindness,  450,  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York, 
N.Y.,  U.S.A.,  has,  in  the  words  of  the 
Editorial  of  its  magazine  "  added  one  more 
powerful  machine  to  its  ammunition  "  in  the 
issue  of  the  new  quarterly  "  The  Sight- 
Saving  Review,"  whose  first  number  for 
March,  193 1  has  just  reached  us.  "  The 
Sight  Saving  Review  "  (published  at  3  dollars 
per  annum)  sets  out  to  give  authoritative 
information  on  all  matters  relating  to  the 
preservation  of  eye-sight  to  those  concerned 
with  public  health,  and  in  its  first  number 
interesting  papers  are  published  dealing  with 
glaucoma,  proper  lighting  of  home,  school 
and  workshop,  the  work  of  sight-saving  in 
Kindergarten  and  Nursery  School,  an  ap- 
preciation of  the  great  work  of  Ernst  Fuchs, 
and  notes  on  the  work  of  blindness-prevention 


in    all    parts    of    the    world,    together    with 
important  book-reviews. 

In  the  recently  published  Ninth  Report  of 
the  Advisory  Committee  in  this  country,  the 
following  words  occur — "  It  seems  to  us  that 
the  time  has  now  come  for  an  intensive  and 
concerted  campaign  to  be  undertaken  with 
this  purpose  (i.e.  prevention  of  blindness)  in 
view."  May  we  commend  to  those  interested 
in  the  subject  the  "  ammunition  "  provided 
by  the  new  quarterly  ? 

Dr.  Strehl's  Handbook. 

The  second  part  of  the  Handbook  on  work 
for  the  blind  edited  by  Dr.  Strehl  of  Marburg/ 
Lahn  has  now  been  published,  and  deals  in 
considerable  detail  with  blind  welfare  in 
Europe  and  the  United  States.  Dr.  Strehl 
has  been  careful  to  secure  the  views  of  experts 
in  the  various  countries,  and  sections  have 
been  contributed  by  them  dealing  with  the 
history  of  blind  legislation,  statistics  relating 
to  the  blind,  their  education  and  training,  and 
their  general  welfare  ;  the  names  and  ad- 
dresses of  the  principal  institutions  in  the 
countries  dealt  with  are  also  given,  and  a  final 
summing-up  of  the  present  position  in  the 
blind  world  is  contributed  by  Dr.  Strehl 
himself. 

Professor  Villey  has  been  responsible  for 
the  section  dealing  with  France,  Signor 
Soleri  treats  of  Italy,  Dr.  Best  discusses  the 
position  in  the  United  States,  while  Captain 
Ian  Fraser,  Mr.  Merrick  and  Mr.  Halliday  are 
responsible  for  the  sections  on  England  and 
Scotland. 

Dr.  Strehl  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the 
production  of  an  important  work  which 
should  do  much  to  stimulate  interest  in 
Germany  in  what  is  being  done  in  other 
countries  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  blind. 

The  Queen  at  L.A.B.  Exhibition. 

The  Blind  Record  (March,  193 1)  gives  an 
interesting  account  of  a  surprise  visit  paid  by 
Her  Majesty  the  Queen  to  the  Christmas  Fair 
and  Exhibition  organised  by  the  London 
Association  for  the  Blind  at  Bush  House. 
Photographs  of  their  workers,  reports  of  their 
Annual  Christmas  Party,  written  by  two 
blind  girls  ("  in  the  morning  we  were  busy 
going  to  the  hairdressers  to  have  our  hair 
waved,  after  dinner  we  were  dressing  till  it 
was  time  to  start,"  strikes  a  festive  note)  and 
an  account  of  the  St.  Valentine  Eve  Ball,  all 
contribute  to  the  interest  of  the  magazine. 
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THE    EDUCATIONAL   VALUE    OF    WIRELESS 

THE  practical  sympathy  of  the  B.B.C.  with  the  interests  of  blind  listeners  has 
been  exemplified  in  many  ways.  Outstanding  instances  of  the  effect  of  that 
sympathy  are  free  licences,  the  "  Braille  Radio  Times,"  and  the  British 
"  Wireless  for  the  Blind  "  Fund.  There  is,  however,  one  offer  of  co-operation 
on  the  part  of  the  B.B.C.  which  has  not,  we  consider,  received  the  attention 
it  deserves.  Two  years  ago,  we  published  an  article  by  a  B.B.C.  official 
drawing  attention  to  the  "  vast  educational  possibilities  of  broadcasting,"  and 
suggesting  group  listening  and  group  discussion  of  serial  talks  amongst  the  blind. 
The  writer  pointed  out  the  four  essentials  for  the  successful  conduct  of  a  group  :  (i)  a  good 
group  leader,  (2)  a  suitable  meeting  place,  (3)  good  reception  and  (4)  co-operation  with  the 
B.B.C,  and  expressed  the  hope  that  "  among  the  many  blind  listeners  some  will  be  found 
sufficiently  keen  to  undertake  the  organisation  of  a  wireless  listening  group."  Anyone 
proposing  to  do  so  was  advised  to  get  in  touch  with  the  Adult  Education  Section  of  the  B.B.C. 
Now,  although  this  article  was  reprinted  in  the  Braille  magazines,  apparently  there  has  been 
no  definite  result.  This  is  somewhat  surprising,  as  undoubtedly  the  average  blind  listener  takes 
an  interest  in  the  "  serious  "  side  of  the  wireless  programmes  equal  to,  or  even  greater,  than  that  of 
a  listener  with  sight,  because  he  depends  so  much  more  on  wireless  for  enlightenment.  We  recognise, 
of  course,  that  in  many  resident  Institutions  for  the  Blind  the  inmates  may  be  either  below  or 
above  the  age  when  adult  education  is  an  active  interest.  But  all  resident  Institutions  are  not 
of  this  kind,  and  there  are  several  clubs  for  the  blind  where  group  discussions  might  be  introduced 
by  initiative  on  the  part  of  some  individual,  provided  he  were  assisted  by  the  British  "  Wire- 
less for  the  Blind  "  Fund  in  the  provision  of  suitable  sets. 

Alternatively,  there  is  no  reason  why  blind  people  should  not  join  existing  groups  of  sighted 
people.  If  readers  of  The  New  Beacon  belong  to,  or  know  of,  such  groups,  they  will  be  doing 
the  blind  in  their  neighbourhood  great  service  by  introducing  them  to  discussion  circles.  There 
are  two  main  types  of  groups — that  which  meets  in  private  houses,  and  that  which  meets  in  a 
more  or  less  public  place,  such  as  a  library.  Of  the  latter  there  were  over  500  in  existence  last 
Autumn,  many  being  run  in  conjunction  with  such  organisations  as  Men's  Clubs,  Miners' 
Welfare  Institutes,  the  Adult  School  Union  and  the  Workers'  Educational  Association.  The 
object  of  these  groups  is,  of  course,  to  give  people  an  opportunity  of  getting  full  value  out  of 
the  broadcast  talks  by  means  of  discussion  under  a  competent  leader,  and  there  is  no  doubt  at 
all  that  they  are  succeeding  admirably  in  this  respect.  Many  listeners  have  expressly  stated 
that  the  value  of  the  talks  to  them  has  been  very  greatly  increased  by  listening  to  them  with  others. 
Area  Councils  have  been  established  in  the  North  West,  Yorkshire,  the  West  Midlands,  and 
the  West,  and  the  B.B.C.'s  Education  Officers  in  these  areas  and  at  Savoy  Hill  and  in  Edinburgh 
will  be  glad  to  hear  of  blind  listeners  and  to  put  them  into  touch  with  listening  groups.  It  is 
of  interest  to  note  that  it  has  been  decided  to  hold  a  Summer  School  at  New  College,  Oxford, 
from  June  27th  to  July  3rd,  for  the  purpose  of  training  group  leaders,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the 
blind  will  be  represented  at  the  conferences.  "  Group  leading  "  may  prove  to  be  a  very  fascin- 
ating pursuit  for  blind  people. 

In  connection  with  some  of  the  talks,  the  B.B.C.  issues  "  Aids  to  Study  "  pamphlets  while 
"  The  Listener  "  reprints  many  of  them,  and  Talks  and  Lecture  Programmes  are  published. 
If  the  blind  become  interested  in  group  discussion,  a  selection  of  these  pamphlets  should  be 
available  in  Braille.  As  yet,  there  is  no  apparent  demand  for  them,  but  if  the  educational  value 
of  wireless  is  once  fully  realised  by  the  blind  and  by  those  concerned  in  their  welfare,  then  we 
have  no  doubt  that  the  necessary  Braille  literature  will  be  forthcoming. 

We  hope  that  when  every  blind  person  possesses  a  wireless  set,  every  blind  person  will 
likewise  possess  the  desire  to  obtain  the  greatest  possible  advantage  from  the  greatest  means  of 
alleviating  blindness  this  generation  has  produced.  The  Editor. 
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ARE    THE    BLIND    EXPLOITED, 
VICTIMISED,  OR  TAKEN 

ADVANTAGE    OF? 

By  Capt.J.  H.   W.  PORTER,  M.J.I. ,  F.R.E.S. 

(All  rights  reserved.) 


TO  answer  this  question  involves 
some  difficulty  in  getting  the 
right  expression  by  which  to 
convey  the  exact  meaning  of 
the  disadvantage,  penalty,  or 
something  in  the  nature  of 
either,  to  which  the  blind  person  is  subjected 
or  by  which  he  is  made  to  suffer. 

First  of  all,  let  it  be  understood  that,  in 
dealing  with  the  question,  I  have  endeavoured 
to  acquire  the  most  charitable  frame  of  mind 
possible,  and  that  I  make  no  sweeping  asser- 
tion that  blind  people  are  deliberately  and 
with  malice  aforethought  either  exploited, 
victimised,  taken  advantage  of,  or  penalised 
by  sighted  people  generally. 

Perhaps  I  have  not  been  able  to  strike  the 
happiest  word  to  express  the  circumstance  or 
condition.  This  may  be  due  to  the  paucity 
of  expression  in  our  language  or  possibly  I  am 
but  poorly  familiar  with  my  native  vocabulary 
and  so  am  unable  to  convey  exactly  what  is 
generally  meant,  when  it  is  remarked  that 
"  blind  people  are  always  being  exploited." 
Let  us  turn  to  the  dictionary.  We  find 
that  exploitation  conveys  the  idea  that  to 
exploit  is  to  use  for  one's  own  profit  or  purpose 
to  the  disadvantage  of  another,  and  is 
especially  used  by  opponents  of  the  present 
industrial  system  of  employers  of  capital  in 
industry.  Clearly,  this  is  not  exactly  what  is 
meant  when  the  blind  person  is  said  to  be 
exploited,  but  the  term  is  so  closely  akin  that 
it  somewhat  savours  of  it.  To  penalize  a 
person  may  be  to  place  some  bar  or  barrier 
upon  him  which  would  emphasise  an  ordinary 
handicap  from  which  he  obviously  suffers  or 
under  which  he  labours.  This  does  not 
exactly  convey  what  is  meant  but,  again,  it 
savours  of  it.  To  victimise  a  person  is  to  make 
a  victim  of  or  swindle  him.  This  is  not 
exactly  what  is  meant  by  the  expression,  but 
there  is  a  strong  suspicion  that,  sometimes, 
actual  swindling  does  result  from  the  treat- 
ment to  which  blind  persons  may  be  subjected 
either  by  thoughtless  or  by  callous  people. 
We  are  left  now  with  the  word  advantage. 
Are   blind   people   "  taken   advantage   of  "  ? 
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The  word  means  any  state  or  condition 
favourable  to  some  desired  end  or  purpose. 
Here  again,  this  is  not  exactly  what  is  meant, 
but  consciously  or  unconsciously,  many 
people  do  "  take  advantage  " — perhaps  with- 
out knowing  or  even  thinking  that  a  gesture 
of  the  hand,  a  movement  of  the  head  or  an 
expression  of  the  face,  may  convey  to  a 
sighted  witness  of  a  conversation,  between  a 
blind  person  and  a  third  party,  that  an 
"  advantage  is  being  taken,"  and  unconscious 
that  the  sighted  witness  involuntarily  comes 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  other  sighted  person 
is  designedly  out  to  take  an  advantage.  The 
conclusion  may  not  go  so  far  as  this,  but,  if 
not,  the  conviction  of  the  sighted  friend  will 
often  find  expression  in  the  words  :  "  I  do 
not  like  that  person,  I  do  not  know  why,  but 
I  do  not,"  or  in  other  words  "  /  do  not  like 
thee,  Dr.  Fell,  the  reason  why  I  cannot  tell, 
but  this  I  know  and  know  full  well,  I  do  not 
like  thee,  Dr.  Fell.'''  And  probably  the  blind 
person  has,  separately,  come  to  the  same 
conclusion. 

I  am  sure  there  are  many  high  souled, 
kindly,  conscientious  people  of  most  charit- 
able disposition  who  will  say  that  this  is  all 
sheer  nonsense  and  is  the  result  of  mere 
suspicion,  begotten  of  the  condition  of  blind- 
ness, but  let  these  dear  people  ask  the  blind 
person,  whose  almost  unerring  instinct  can 
be  trusted,  and  he  or  she  will  tell  you  that 
suspicion  has  not  been  aroused  by  the  words, 
much  less  by  the  look  or  the  gesture,  but  by 
an  atmosphere  which  is  irresistably  borne  in 
upon  the  sightless  person.  Blind  people 
will  tell  you,  and  you  can  see  it  for  yourself, 
that  they  become  uneasy,  their  nervous 
system  is  affected,  sometimes  so  violently  that 
they  begin  to  perspire  in  the  hands  and  head 
and  betray  restlessness,  or  an  attack  of  fidgets 
and  a  desire  to  escape  from  the  presence. 
Comedians  and  others  have  often  cracked  the 
joke  about  putting  a  halfpenny  in  the  blind 
beggar's  tin  cup  and  taking  out  a  penny  and 
coaxing  away  the  blind  man's  dog,  if  it  does 
not  happen  to  be  on  a  lead.  I  fail  utterly  to 
see  anything  funny  in  this.     It  is  mean  and 
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contemptible,  as  are  many  more  stupid  things 
that  people  do  or  leave  undone  when  they 
might  do  something  to  help  a  blind  person. 

I  was  staying  one  winter  in  a  Wiltshire 
town.  I  had  been  in  the  habit  of  crossing  the 
road  from  my  lodging  to  a  barber's  shop  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  road.  This  necessi- 
tated a  left  incline  while  crossing  the  road. 
One  morning  I  came  down  to  go  and  have  a 
shave  and  haircut,  only  to  find  that  there  was 
nearly  a  foot  of  snow  on  the  ground.  For  a 
moment  I  hesitated  and  listened,  and  then 
dismissed  the  left  incline  and  walked  straight 
across  the  road.  I  was  nearly  at  the  opposite 
curb,  when,  simultaneously,  I,  felt  a  warm 
breath  on  my  hand,  heard  a  slight  tinkling  of 
harness  and  buckles,  and  noted  a  slight  disturb- 
ance in  the  atmosphere.  I  accelerated.  A  man 
and  woman,  who  should  have  known  better, 
had  been  standing  watching  me  and  the  man 
remarked,  "  That  was  very  clever,  old  chap. 
I  was  wondering  whether  you  would  miss 
the  pony."  The  lady  agreed  with  him.  I 
felt  such  utter  contempt  for  both  of  them 
that,  perhaps  fortunately  for  them — and  me — 
words  failed  me,  and  I  requested  to  be  guided 
to  the  premises  of  the  tonsorial  artist.  I 
maintain  that  these  people  gratified  their  idle 
curiosity  at  my  expense,  and  exploited  me  or 
took  advantage  of  my  condition  in  order  to 
gratify  their  curiosity. 

On  another  occasion,  in  another  town  in 
the  west  of  England,  I  had  learned  to  walk 
along  a  certain  pavement.  One  morning  I 
essayed  the  same  short  journey,  when  I 
stepped  into  a  trench  which  had  been  exca- 
vated across  the  pavement  since  I  had  passed 
that  way  the  day  before,  and  fell  heavily, 
grazing  my  hand  on  a  pick  head — one  point 
of  which  had  been  driven  into  the  bottom  of 
the  trench  and  left  so — and  beautifully 
"  gravel-rashing  "  my  face  on  the  earth  on 
the  side  of  the  excavation.  Two  people  came 
from  the  opposite  side  of  the  road  to  my 
assistance  and  one  of  them,  a  tradesman  of 
about  fifty  years  of  age,  remarked,  "  I  thought 
you  knew  the  hole  was  there  and  I  was 
wondering  how  you  would  find  it."  His 
curiosity  was  very  practically  satisfied,  and  I 
hope  he  liked  the  demonstration  I  gave  him. 
Clearly,  he  should  have  warned  me,  but  he, 
also,  took  advantage  of  my  condition  to  gratify 
his  curiosity.  There  are  thousands  of  such 
people  in  the  world. 

There  are  also  many  careless  people  who, 
although  they  are  associated  every  day  with 


blind  people,  become  utterly  careless  in  their 
habits  and  often  subject  the  blind  persons 
about  them  to  grave  danger.  I  once  knew  a 
woman  who  habitually  left  dustpan  and 
brush  on  the  stairs,  or  a  pail  in  the  middle  of 
the  bathroom.  In  both  cases,  and  on  more 
than  one  occasion,  her  blind  husband  narrowly 
missed  what  might  have  been  a  very  serious 
accident.  There  are  other  well-intentioned 
people  who  become  so  accustomed  to  a  blind 
person  about  them  that  they  frequently 
forget  that  the  person  is  blind,  with  the 
result  that  unexpected  accidents,  which  might 
have  been  avoided,  often  happen  through 
thoughtlessness.  Familiarity  breeds  contempt 
— in  this  case,  contempt  for  blindness.  There 
is  the  funny  person,  too,  whom  the  blind  man 
or  woman  has  only  met  on  two  or  three 
occasions  at  considerable  intervals,  who, 
usually  when  he  is  in  company,  walks  up  to 
the  blind  individual  and  asks  :  "  Who  is 
speaking  ?  "  and  who  looks  horribly  dis- 
appointed when  the  blind  person,  usually 
inwardly  embarrassed,  fails  to  recognise  the 
questioner.  Not  satisfied,  however,  with  this, 
the  funny  person  will  frequently  insist  that 
his  voice  must  be  immediately  identified, 
when  perhaps  it  is  as  flat  and  expressionless 
as  running  water. 

When  travelling  about  the  country,  one 
often  comes  across  the  sordid-minded  person 
who  will  not  do  a  hand's  turn  unless  there  is 
"  something  hanging  to  it  "  but,  as  a  compen- 
sation for  this,  there  are  those  great-hearted 
men  among  men  who  will  go  out  of  their  way 
to  do  anything,  and  will  even  attempt  to 
carry  you.  I  have  frequently  found  myself 
trying  to  get  on  to  a  'bus  or  into  a  railway 
carriage.  Wanting  above  all  things  to  get  a 
grip  and  a  firm  foothold,  I  am  naturally  slow, 
or  slower  than  sighted  people,  and  on 
hundreds  of  occasions  I  have  been  uncere- 
moniously pushed  aside  by  sighted  people — I 
am  sorry  to  say,  mostly  women — who  have 
taken  advantage  of  my  indecision  to  push  in 
front  of  me,  although  there  has  been  ample 
room  in  the  'bus  or  railway  carriage.  I  am 
proud  to  have  this  opportunity  of  saying, 
however,  that  these  people,  if  seen  to  resort 
to  these  tactics,  usually  get  considerably  more 
than  they  bargain  for  from  the  men  in  the 
employ  of  the  London  General  Omnibus 
Company.  The  latter  are  of  an  highly 
intelligent  order  and  seem  to  scent  a  blind 
man  or  woman  by  instinct,  and  conductors 
have  frequently  barred  the  gangway  to  the 
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general  public  while  the  blind  person  has  been 
got  safely  aboard.  Railway  men,  too,  are  in 
the  main  particularly  observant  and  con- 
siderate. I  am  sorry  I  cannot  say  the  same 
thing  of  some  others.  The  public  are,  in  the 
main,  very  selfish  and  inconsiderate  when  it 
means  boarding  a  'bus  or  train.  They  simply 
do  not  observe.  They  can  only  see,  and  all 
they  are  looking  for  is  accommodation  for 
themselves.  On  one  occasion,  a  very  small 
woman  with  a  very  long  hatpin  jumped  in 
front  of  me  as  I  was  stepping  on  to  a  'bus  and 
ripped  my  cheek  from  the  jawbone  to  the  eye 
with  the  said  pin.  On  another  occasion, 
having  got  inside,  I  found  a  seat  and  apologised 
to  a  man,  whose  sprawling  feet  I  had  almost 
fallen  over.  I  remarked,  "  Excuse  me,  I  am 
blind,"  and  his  reply  was,  "  Then  why  the 
devil  haven't  you  a  board  on  the  front  of  you 
to  show  that  you  are  !  "  The  'bus  was  nearly 
full  of  women  and  he  got  such  a  rough  time 
of  it  from  a  couple  of  Victorian  dames  that 
he  rang  the  bell  and  left  hurriedly  amid  a 
chorus  of  jeers  which  may  or  may  not  have 
impressed  the  incident  on  his  memory  for 
years  to  come. 

So  far,  I  have  said  nothing  of  designed 
intent  to  take  advantage  of  the  blind  with  a 
view  to  gain  or  profit  of  a  financial  character. 

But  there  are  people  who  are  mean  enough 
to  do  this.  I  knew  a  blind  shoemaker,  an 
ex-serviceman,  who  told  me  that  his  great 
difficulty  in  connection  with  his  occupation 
was  getting  payment  for  the  work  he  had  done. 
People  would  use  all  kind  of  tricks  and 
subterfuges  to  obtain  the  repaired  goods  and 
then  leave,  promising  to  pay  to-morrow,  and 
while  he  was  holding  forth  as  to  his  inability 
to  give  credit,  the  exploiter  had  slunk  slyly 
and  noiselessly  out  of  the  shop.  These 
people  know  that  the  blind  man  cannot  see 
them  pass  the  premises  and  that  he  cannot 
recognise  them  if  they  meet  him  in  the  street 
unless  he  hears  their  voice,  so  they  carefully 
avoid  speaking  until  they  are  out  of  earshot. 
Most  blind  people  whom  I  have  met  are 
kind-hearted  and  generous,  and  I  have  known 
men,  quite  unable  to  afford  it,  lend  money 
to  a  sighted  person,  never  of  course  to  see  it 
again,  for  the  borrower  avoids  putting  in  an 
appearance  wherever  the  blind  person  is 
likely  to  be  found  and  if  there  is  no  means  of 
escape  when  they  do  happen  to  meet  under 
the  same  roof,  the  borrower  drops  his  voice 
to  a  whisper  so  that  the  blind  man  shall  not 
detect  his  presence. 
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Then  there  are  people  who  exploit  by 
failing  to  help  because  they  have  the  erroneous 
idea  that  all  Institutions  for  the  Blind, 
occupied  in  the  general  welfare  of  the  blind, 
feed  them,  clothe  them,  pay  them  unusually 
well  for  anything  that  they  do,  find  them 
pocket  money,  Xmas  hampers,  and  a  seaside 
holiday  free  of  charge  !  Yet  these  are  the 
very  people  who,  if  asked  for  a  donation,  say 
"  Let  the  State  do  it,"  and,  at  the  same  time, 
if  a  tax  of  five  shillings  a  year  were  imposed 
upon  every  sighted  person  for  the  mainten- 
ance in  comfort  of  the  blind  portion  of  the 
community,  would  be  the  first  to  rail  against 
the  tax.  Of  course,  these  people  never  think 
that  it  is  neither  charity  nor  pity  that  blind 
people  want,  but  an  opportunity  to  do  some 
kind  of  useful  work  in  order  to  enjoy  happiness 
in  occupation  and  so  help  to  maintain 
themselves  as  respectable  citizens. 

Undoubtedly,  blind  people  are  handicapped 
or  penalised  by  employers  of  labour,  who  are 
loth  to  give  sightless  persons  an  opportunity 
of  showing  what  they  can  do  in  spite  of  their 
particular  disability.  Much  has  to  be  done 
to  educate  the  sighted  public  to  realise  that 
blind  people  are  neither  daft  nor  lazy. 

Sighted  people  forget  that  blind  people  can 
sense  environment  even  to  knowing,  by  some 
wonderful  instinct,  when  they  are  in  a 
disordered  and  untidy  apartment.  They  also 
forget  that  blind  people  put  great  reliance 
upon  the  tone  of  voice  of  the  person  who  is 
speaking  to  them  and  the  quality  of  a  hand- 
shake. People  with  sight  have  a  lot  to  learn 
about  blindness  and  blind  persons  and  they 
would  learn  it  much  quicker  if  they  were  to 
talk  frankly  and  openly  with  the  sightless, 
rather  than  try  to  be  "  funny  "  and  to  take 
mean  and  petty  advantages  which  can  only  be  of 
transitory  amusement  and  benefit.  There  are 
people  who  delight  in  trying  to  find  out  how 
readily  a  blind  shopkeeper  can  discriminate 
between  coins  of  the  realm  and  treasury  notes, 
and  I  know  cases  where  these  blind  persons 
have  been  deliberately  cheated  and  robbed. 

And  now,  good  reader,  it  is  for  you  to  say 
whether  blind  people  are  exploited,  victimised, 
taken  advantage  of,  or  penalised — wilfully  or 
intentionally  or  otherwise  does  not  much 
matter — and  if  you  do  not  like  any  one  of  the 
words  I  have  used,  it  is  up  to  you  to  suggest 
a  more  appropriate  one  !  At  any  rate,  I  shall 
be  glad  to  have  your  experiences,  so  address 
your  correspondence  to  the  Editor  and  we 
ought  to  land  a  splendid  catch  of  ideas. 
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FRENCH    TEXT-BOOK    ON    BRAILLE 
MUSIC    NOTATION. 


THE  American  Braille  Press, 
74,  Rue  Lauriston,  Paris, 
have  just  published,  in 
letterpress  and  in  Braille, 
the  new  French  Text-book 
on  the  above  subject,  enti- 
tled "  Notation  Musicale 
Braille." 
The  title-page  explains  that  the  manual  has 
been  compiled  in  accordance  with  the  decis- 
ions of  the  International  Congress  held  in 
Paris  in  April,  1929,  at  which  our  readers  will 
recollect  that  uniformity  as  to  the  actual 
symbols  henceforward  to  be  used  in  Braille 
Music-Notation  throughout  the  world  was  so 
happily  secured. 

In  the  Preface,  contributed  by  Monsieur 
Georges  L.  Raverat,  Secretary-General  of  the 
American  Braille  Press,  due  acknowledgment 
is  made  of  the  co-operation  of  the  authorities 
of  those  Institutions  for  the  Blind,  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic,  who  sent  their  Braille- 
music  experts  as  delegates  to  the  Congress. 

Recognition  is  also  made  of  the  immense 
labour  undertaken  by  Monsieur  Remy  Clavers, 
Professor  at  l'lnstitution  Nationale  desjeunes 
Aveugles,  Paris,  and  Monsieur  Paul  Dupas,  of 
the  American  Braille  Press,  in  the  preparation 
of  the  text  of  the  manual,  for  discussion,  and 
of  the  skill  with  which  they  afterwards 
prepared  it  for  publication. 

M.  Raverat  concludes  by  stating  that  it  has 
always  been  his  view  that  uniformity  in  the 
method  of  transcription  is  of  secondary 
importance  compared  with  uniformity  of 
musical  symbols,  and  that  this  was  the  general 
opinion,  and  governed  all  the  decisions  of  the 
Congress. 

Following  upon  this  there  appears  a 
Foreword,  written  (at  request  of  the  delegates) 
by  Mr.  Edward  Watson,  who  acted  as 
Secretary  to  the  Congress,  and  who,  together 
with  Mr.  P.  T.  Mayhew,  represented  the 
English  National  Institute  thereat.  The 
writer  gives  a  concise  but  comprehensive 
survey  of  the  history  and  development  of 
Braille  Music-notation,  from  its  invention,  in 
1829,  to  the  Centenary  Year  1929,  which  so 
propitiously  marked  the  date  of  the  Congress. 
The  text-book  (which  is  in  French)  is 
arranged  as  a  Tutor,  and  consists  of  twenty- 


two  chapters,  covering  the  whole  range  of 
Braille  Music-notation.  In  the  letterpress 
edition,  illustrations  of  transcription  from 
Staff  notation  to  Braille  (the  latter  printed  in 
black-dot  characters)  appear  throughout  the 
work,  just  as  in  the  inkprint  edition  of  the 
National  Institute's  Tutor. 

Although  the  notation  signs  themselves 
(with  the  exception  of  the  half  dozen  or  more 
which  were  conceded,  for  uniformity)  are 
familiar  to  English  Music-Braillists  ;  yet,  it 
is  to  be  observed  that  the  metliod  of  tran- 
scription is  not  by  any  means  always  in  line 
with  English  practice  as  exemplified  by  our 
"  Bar-by-bar,"  and  "  Vertical  Score  "  style. 
But,  of  course,  the  Paris  Congress  concen- 
trated on  the  task  of  securing  agreement  first 
as  to  international  uniformity  in  regard  to 
symbols,  leaving  method  of  transcription  for 
discussion  on  another  occasion,  and,  it  was 
hoped,  at  not  too  remote  a  time. 

In  the  French  manual,  for  instance, 
intervals  are  still  read  downwards  from  the 
Treble,  in  the  ''  old  style  "  long  since  aban- 
doned in  this  country. 

Again,  the  French  retain,  in  Choral  and 
Orchestral  music,  special  signs  for  the 
various  C  clefs,  to  correspond  exactly  with  the 
inkprint  notation,  a  point. which  is  not  now 
stressed  in  this  country,  especially  in  regard 
to  Vocal  music,  either  in  Staff  Notation  or  in 
Braille. 

The  chapter  on  "  Figured  Bass  "  would 
not  be  very  helpful  to  a  blind  student  resident 
in  England,  owing  to  the  different  way  in 
which  the  subject  is  expounded  in  the 
standard  Text-books  on  Harmony,  etc., 
compiled  by  English  professors. 

There  is  an  excellent  chapter  on  Plainsong 
(Vatican  method),  which  to  the  French 
organist,  or  organ  student,  is  invaluable  ; 
whereas  to  his  English  brother  organist  it 
could  not  be  of  much  practical  value  in  his 
work  as  Director  of  the  Music  in  the  Anglican 
Church,  though,  of  course,  to  some  it  might 
be  an  interesting  study. 

Apart  from  these  friendly  criticisms — which 
are  intended  to  show  that  ample  provision 
has  now  been  made  for  the  student  across  the 
Channel — we  have  nothing  but  praise  for  the 
splendid  way  in  which  this  difficult  subject 
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has  been  expounded.  It  meets  a  great  need, 
as  did  the  English  Key  and  Primer  in  this 
country,  and  will  undoubtedly  have  the  effect 
not  only  of  confirming  and  standardising  the 
Notation  Symbols,  but  of  securing  uniformity 
as  regards  the  method  of  teaching  the  subject 
of  Braille  music  on  the  Continent,  as  did  the 
publication  of  our  own  manuals  in  the  Schools 
for  the  Blind  throughout  the  British  Empire. 
The  American  Braille  Press  is  also  to  be 
congratulated  on  the  way  in  which  the 
letterpress  edition  is  got  up.  We  know,  from 
experience,  how  difficult  it  is  to  set  up  Braille 
in  black-dot  characters  with  that  meticulous 
precision  which  is  essential  if  it  is  to  be 
absolutely  "  to  scale."  The  excellent  manner 
in  which  this  has  been  accomplished,  together 
with  the  general  lay-out  of  the  whole  treatise, 
is  beyond  criticism,  and  we  are  glad  to  extend 
a  hearty  welcome  to  this  new  contribution  to 
Braille  musical  culture. 

OBITUARY 

We  much  regret  to  report  the  death  of  : — 
The  Rev.  A.  T.  Dence,  at  the  age  of  60, 
formerly  rector  of  Swindon,  near  Cheltenham, 
afterwards  living  in  retirement  at  Torquay 
and  at  "  Court  Grange,"  Abbotskerswell. 
Two  years  ago  when  the  Blind  Babies'  Home 
at  Chorley  Wood,  Herts,  was  destroyed  by  fire, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dence  offered  "  Court  Grange" 
to  the  National  Institute  as  a  New  Home  for 
the  babies.  The  offer  was  accepted  and  the 
babies  lived  at  "  Court  Grange  "  until  the 
Home  at  East  Grinstead,  Sussex,  was  opened 
just  before  Christmas.  "  Court  Grange  "  in 
future  will  be  used  as  a  Home  for  Mentally 
Retarded  Blind  Children. 

Alexander  Dow,  head  of  the  firm  of 
Murdoch  and  Murdoch,  piano  merchants. 
For  many  years  Mr.  Dow  was  Chairman  of 
the  Home  for  the  Blind,  Hanley  Road, 
London,  N.,  and  was  a  most  generous  friend 
to  the  institution. 

Mary  Elizabeth  Watson,  of  Torquay,  in 
her  79th  year.  During  her  lifetime  she  was 
closely  connected  with  the  work  of  the  Tor- 
quay Aid  Society  for  the  Blind  and  the 
Torquay  Blind  Persons'  Club. 

Dr.  Florence  Buchanan,  daughter  of  the 
late  Sir  George  Buchanan,  F.L.S.,  Chief 
Medical    Officer   of   the    Local    Government 


Board.  She  had  a  most  distinguished  scien- 
tific career,  being  the  first  woman  to  be 
elected  a  member  of  the  Physiological  Society. 
In  1 90 1  she  had  the  first  attack  of  an  eye- 
trouble  (detachment  of  the  retina)  which 
ultimately  rendered  her  almost  completely 
blind  ;  but  she  worked  on  in  spite  of  her 
failing  sight.  In  the  same  year  the  degree  of 
D.Sc.  was  conferred  on  her  by  London 
University,  mainly  in  recognition  of  a  paper 
on  "  the  electrical  response  of  muscle  in 
different  kinds  of  contraction."  This  paper 
was  dictated  while  she  was  for  three  months 
kept  lying  on  her  back  in  the  hope  of  averting 
the  further  progress  of  her  eye  trouble.  She 
was  also  elected  a  Fellow  of  University 
College,  London,  and  awarded  several  prizes 
for  scientific  contributions.  Up  till  the  end 
she  continued  her  scientific  work,  in  spite  of 
advancing  blindness,  and  it  was  characteristic 
of  her  that  she  became  greatly  interested  in 
the  subjective  phenomena  due  to  her  eye 
affection. 

"  In  her  dress  and  her  attitude  of  inde- 
pendence, Dr.  Buchanan  was  unconven- 
tional," says  the  Stay,  "  but  the  picture  of 
this  sightless  scientist  making  her  regular 
visits  to  the  laboratories,  conducting  experi- 
ments and  making  detailed  notes  upon  the 
progress  of  her  own  affliction,  brings  home 
the  indomitable  courage  of  this  heroic 
woman." 

PERSONALIA 

Mr.  Cyril  Moore  has  resigned  his  position 
as  Organiser  for  the  Stoke-on-Trent  and 
North  Staffordshire  Committee  for  the  Care 
of  the  Blind,  as  from  the  31st  March. 
Tributes  were  paid  to  his  work  at  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Committee. 

Mrs.  A.  0.  B.  Nicholson  has  resigned  the 
position  of  Superintendent  of  the  Liverpool 
Workshops  and  Home  Teaching  Society  for 
the  out-door  blind. 

Miss  D.  Hooey,  of  "  Sunniholme,"  Pen 
Street,  Boston,  is  now  the  Secretary  of  the 
Boston  and  Holland  Blind  Society. 

Mr.  John  Carmichael  has  succeeded  Mr. 
Bell  as  Secretary  and  Treasurer  of  the  Society 
for  Teaching  the  Blind  at  their  Homes  in  the 
Counties  of  Stirling  and  Clackmannan,  the 
address  of  which  is  27,  Mar  Street,  Alloa, 
Scotland. 
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GORRHONMCE 

To  the  Editor. 

1,800  Deaf-Blind. 

Sir, — I  was  very  much  interested  in  the 
article  entitled  "  A  Deaf-Blind  Child's  Out- 
look," in  The  New  Beacon  for  March. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  generally  known  that 
there  are  about  1,800  deaf-blind  persons  in 
this  country  and  I  think  it  should  be  more 
widely  known. 

I  have  read  of  a  school  for  deaf-blind 
children,  but  there  seems  to  be  no  provision 
made  for  the  adult  deaf-blind,  apart  from 
what  is  done  for  those  who  are  only  blind. 

Many  of  them  live  in  institutions  as  the 
only  inmate  so  afflicted.  In  such  cases  a 
deaf-blind  person  has  no  one  who  is  able  to 
talk  to  him  except  when  a  visitor  happens  to 
call  who  is  able  to  talk  by  means  of  the 
Manual  Alphabet. 

The  deaf-blind  are  so  delighted  to  meet 
others  afflicted  in  the  same  way  and  to  enjoy 
a  little  friendly  conversation  that  it  seems  to 
me  that  those  who  are  living  alone  in  an 
institution  might  be  placed  where  there  are 
one  or  two  others,  or  that  a  Holiday  Home 
should  be  provided  where  they  can  meet  one 
another  from  time  to  time  ;  either  of  these 
courses  would  bring  much  happiness  into 
their  dark  and  silent  lives. 

As  so  much  has  of  late  been  contributed 
for  the  Wireless  for  the  Blind  Fund,  which 
opens  up  a  new  world  for  the  Blind,  might 
not  more  be  done  for  those  who  are  so  much 
more  heavily  handicapped  and  who  can  have 
no  share  in  this  wonderful  Fund  ? 

Yours,  etc.,  E.  H.  Lee  (Mrs.). 

Moseley,  Birmingham. 
To  the  Editor. 

Journalism  for  the  Blind. 

Sir, — This  subject  interests  me  very  deeply, 
as  I  have  been  engaged  in  writing  for  various 
newspapers  for  the  last  fifty  years.  Of  course, 
I  was  only  partially  blind  at  first,  when  T 
began  to  write  in  the  year  1880,  while  I  was 
still  in  my  teens.  But  even  then  I  had  to 
hold  books  or  papers  close  to  my  face  before 
I  could  read  them,  and  I  had  to  lean  closely 
over  the  sheet  as  I  wrote.  Still  I  managed  to 
learn  Pitman's  Shorthand,  and  could  take 
copious  notes  at  public  meetings,  and  sent  in 
local  news  from  a  purely  rural  district  to 
Aberdeen  papers.  In  1910  I  lost  my  sight 
altogether,   and   since   then    I    have   read   in 


Braille  type,  and  I  have  made  use  of 
a  typewriter  for  writing.  Before  I  was 
compelled  to  give  up  my  ordinary  work,  that 
of  Postman  in  this  district,  I  had  succeeded  in 
forming  a  close  connection  with  an  Aberdeen 
daily  paper,  by  writing  a  column  of  Rural 
Notes  and  a  second  column  of  Dialogue, 
written  in  the  Aberdeenshire  Dialect,  and 
these  two  columns  are  still  being  produced, 
and  bring  in  a  small  salary  from  the  paper. 
As  I  am  now  69  years  of  age,  I  confess  it  is 
somewhat  difficult  for  me  to  find  matter  of 
sufficient  public  interest  to  fill  these  two 
columns,  but  up  to  the  present  I  have  never 
failed  my  paper  one  week. 

I  began  my  column  of  Dialogue  as  far  back 
as  1901,  and  it  still  goes  on.  It  is  made  up  of 
the  Talk  between  two  farmers  who  discuss 
all  sorts  of  matters  connected  with  the  farm, 
and  also  local  affairs  such  as  the  Church  and 
religion,  parish  politics,  and  the  like. 

Practice  has  taught  me  that  it  is  possible  to 
think  and  write  your  thoughts  with  a  type- 
writer simultaneously.  It  does  require  some 
practice  to  do  that,  but  I  prefer  to  carry  on 
my  work  in  this  way,  and  write  as  little 
Braille  as  I  can.  As  for  reporting  meetings, 
I  do  that  only  from  memory,  and  take  no 
notes  of  any  kind. 

It  was  well  for  me  that  I  had  made  some 
connections  with  this  newspaper  before 
blindness  came  altogether  upon  me,  as  I  had 
only  a  small  pension  and  had  to  earn  a  living 
somehow. 

I  may  only  add  that  the  work  is  fascinating, 
and  for  those  who  are  handicapped  like  Mr. 
Keiley  and  myself,  there  is  nothing  more 
agreeable  than  to  have  some  work  to  do  of  a 
congenial  character. 

I  must  also  say  how  much  I  value  the 
Literary  Journal  [published  by  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind].  I  read  four  of  the 
Institute's  Braille  Magazines  as  well  as  the 
Braille  Mail,  and  find  myself  as  well  posted 
up  in  current  affairs  as  those  who  read  all 
sorts  of  books  and  papers.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  blessed  happenings  in  this  world  that 
Braille  type  was  invented,  and  that  it  can  be 
made  to  occupy  so  little  room  and  yet  be  so 
clear  and  readable.  Although  I  was  nearly 
fifty,  I  learned  to  use  Braille  and  a  typewriter 
without  personal  supervision. 

Yours,  etc., 
Post  Office,  James  Alexander. 

Ythan  Wells, 

Huntly,  Aberdeenshire. 
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To  the  Editor. 

Dr.  Edward  E.  Allen. 

Sir, — The  Trustees  of  the  Perkins  Institu- 
tion and  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind 
desire  to  place  on  record  their  deep  appreci- 
ation of  the  services  of  Edward  Ellis  Allen, 
who  retires  as  Director  about  July  ist,  193 1. 

Mr.  Allen  taught  at  the  Institution  from 
1888-90,  and  in  1907  after  a  successful  service 
as  Principal  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution 
for  the  Blind  at  Overbrook,  returned  to  the 
Perkins  Institution  as  Director.  Thus  he  has 
been  the  active  head  for  twenty-four  years. 
During  this  period  it  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  the  Institution  has  been  entirely  remade, 
with  new  and  beautiful  physical  equipment, 
and  with  a  constantly  more  effective  standard 
of  teaching,  of  administration,  and  of  service 
to  the  blind.  In  all  of  this  progress  Mr.  Allen 
has  been  the  source  of  leadership  and  of 
inspiration.  It  is  not  possible  to  enumerate 
all  of  the  permanent  contributions  he  has 
made  to  the  science  of  the  education  of  the 
blind.  But  in  this  field  he  has  been  a  pioneer, 
emphasizing  the  many  sides  of  the  need, 
physical,  mental,  artistic,  and  spiritual.  As 
author,  founder  of,  and  lecturer  at,  the 
Harvard  course  for  educators  of  the  blind, 
administrator  and  teacher,  he  stands  foremost 
in  his  profession.  For  all  this  the  Trustees 
express  their  gratitude  and  admiration. 
Especially  they  desire  to  record  their  feeling 
for  Mr.  Allen  as  a  man  and  as  a  friend  ; 
unselfish,  tireless,  he  has  given  of  himself  to 
the  very  limit.  To  work  with  him  has  been 
a  privilege.  He  retires  with  the  affection  of 
everyone  connected  with  the  Institution. 

In  recognition  of  these  services  the  Trustees 
have  elected  Mr.  Allen  Director  Emeritus, 
with  the  hope  that  in  the  years  to  come  the 
Institution  may  be  helped  by  his  counsel  and 
assistance. 

The  Trustees  announce  the  election  of  Rev. 
Gabriel  Farrell,  Jr.,  as  Director,  to  take  effect 
about  July  ist.  Mr.  Farrell  has  had  experi- 
ence both  in  education  and  executive  work. 
The  Trustees  are  confident  that  with  his 
spirit  of  understanding  and  of  co-operation 
the  Perkins  Institution  will  continue  its  great 
service  to  the  Blind. 

Yours,  etc., 

For  the  Trustees, 
Watertown,  Robert  H.  Hallowell, 

February  24th,  193 1.  President. 


THE  BLIND  IN  THE  IRISH 
FREE  STATE. 

WE  have  received  two  letters 
from  Mr.  J.  P.  Neary,  of 
the  Irish  Association  for 
the  Blind,  but  as  they  are 
rather  too  long  to  be 
quoted  in  full  we  append 
the  following  summary: — 
Mr.  Neary  criticises  the  statement  that 
there  has  been  up  to  now*  no  voluntary 
system  of  blind  welfare  in  the  Free  State  and 
consequently  no  organisation  at  work  to  watch 
the  interests  of  the  blind,"  pointing  out  that 
the  Irish  Association  for  the  Blind,  35,  North 
Great  George  Street,  Dublin,  has  been 
actively  engaged  in  endeavouring  to  advance 
the  cause  of  the  blind  since  1922. 

He  further  suggests  (1)  that  the  statement 
which  implies  that  a  blind  child  in  the  Irish 
Free  State  must  attend  school  is  erroneous, 
stating  that  there  is  no  legislation  in  the  Irish 
Free  State  to  compel  either  parents  or  local 
authorities  to  send  a  blind  child  to  either  of 
the  two  voluntary  schools  for  the  blind,  and 
(2)  that  the  statement  that  there  are  four 
workshops,  of  which  three  are  in  Dublin,  is 
open  to  misconstruction  as  there  are  only  two 
workshops  employing  outdoor  workers  in  the 
Free  State. 

We  are  grateful  to  Mr.  Neary  for  bringing 
to  our  notice  the  work  of  the  Irish  Association 
for  the  Blind,  and  for  pointing  out  that  our 
statement  with  regard  to  the  blind  child  was 
open  to  misconstruction  through  being  some- 
what condensed.  The  statement  with  regard 
to  the  four  workshops  was  taken  from  the 
League  of  Nations  Report  on  the  Welfare  of 
the  Blind  and  we  are  glad  to  amplify  it  by  the 
statement  that  of  the  four,  two  only  employ 
outdoor  workers. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  article  in  the 
February  issue  of  The  New  Beacon  our 
readers  will  be  interested  to  know  that  a 
Central  Committee  has  been  set  up  for  the 
welfare  of  the  blind  in  Ireland,  on  which  the 
Irish  Association  for  the  Blind,  the  Irish 
League  for  the  Blind,  and  various  Institutions 
are  represented.  Our  correspondent  states 
that  the  Irish  Association  for  the  Blind  has  as 


*  That  is,  since  the  passing  of  the  Blind  Persons 
Act  in  1920.  Earlier  than  this  Mr.  Rochford  Wade 
had  founded  the  Hibernian  Blind  Society,  later  ab- 
sorbed in  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  in 
Ireland,  which  came  to  an  end  in  1920. 
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its  aim  "  to  press  forward  its  claims  for  a 
more  just  and  more  generous  enactment 
capable  for  providing  for  all  the  needs  and 
requirements  of  the  sightless  "  ;  and  this,  too, 
will  be  the  aim  of  the  new  Central  Committee. 


ACHIEVEMENTS 
OF  THE  BLIND 

Success  of  Young  Blind  Pianists. 

The  distinctive  feature  of  the  past  Season's 
Monthly  Concerts  at  the  National  Institute, 
has  been  the  array  of  young  blind  pianists  who 
have  taken  part  in  the  programme. 

At  the  opening  and  closing  Concerts 
respectively,  the  pianists  were  Mr.  Alec 
Templeton,  L.R.A.M.,  and  Mr.  David 
Williams,  F.R.C.O.,  L.R.A.M.,  who  are  now 
students  at  the  Royal  College  of  Music,  and 
who,  it  may  be  remembered,  carried  off 
prizes  some  years  back  in  connection  with  the 
Daily  Express  Piano  Playing  Competition. 

Their  playing  at  the  Monthly  Concerts  bore 
ample  testimony  to  the  exceptional  character 
of  their  musical  gifts,  and  to  their  having 
taken  full  advantage  of  the  excellence  of  the 
tuition  they  have  received  at  the  Royal  Normal 
College  for  the  Blind,  and  later  at  the  Royal 
College  of  Music.  Both  showed  not  only 
fluency  of  technique,  but  also  great  delicacy 
of  expression  ;  while  Mr.  Templeton — in  a 
charmingly  written  Prelude,  and  a  brilliant 
Toccata — gave  evidence  of  great  promise  as 
a  Composer. 

The  other  Pianists  were  Miss  Mary  Munn, 
L.R.A.M.,  a  young  Canadian  studying  at  the 
Matthay  School,  London  ;  Miss  Audrey 
Lidington,  L.R.A.M.,  and  Mr.  David  Buchan. 
The  two  last  named  studied  at  the  Royal 
Normal  College,  and  are  doing  well  in  their 
profession.  All  three  gave  pleasure  by  their 
playing,  and  in  addition  to  admirably 
rendered  Solos,  Mr.  Buchan  acted  as  accom- 
panist to  the  eminent  baritone,  Mr.  Roy 
Henderson,  and  played  the  piano  part  in 
Piano  and  Organ  Duets.  Here  it  may  be 
noted  that  Mr.  Henderson,  who  had  not 
previously  had  a  blind  accompanist,  expressed 
particular  satisfaction  with  his  collaborator, 
whose  power  to  transpose  immediately  any 
song  struck  him  as  a  remarkable  gift.  Mr. 
Buchan   consummated  his  triumphs   on  the 


particular  evening  in  question,  by  a  masterly 
improvization  upon  themes  supplied  by  the 
audience. 

The  other  blind  artistes  who  participated  in 
the  Season's  Concerts  were  Slippere,  Enter- 
tainer at  the  Piano,  and  Mr.  F.  H.  Etcheverria, 
Baritone,  both  of  whom  gave  pleasure  in  their 
respective  roles. 

Choir  of  Blind  Girl  Guides. 

The  feature  of  the  fourth  day  of  the  London 
Musical  Competition  Festival  at  Central  Hall, 
Westminster,  was  the  success  of  a  choir  of 
girl  guides,  the  First  Swiss  Cottage  Rangers — 
all  of  whom  are  blind — who  won  the  Princess 
Mary  (Countess  of  Harewood's)  Challenge 
Standard  against  seven  other  choirs.  They 
were  accompanied  by  Mr.  Osborne,  who  is 
also  blind. 

Blind  Clerk  at  Office  of  Works. 

Miss  Violet  Harper,  of  Beckenham,  has 
been  appointed  a  junior  clerk  in  the  Office  of 
Works.  She  was  trained  at  the  Royal  Normal 
College  for  the  Blind  and  at  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind.  She  has  been  practi- 
cally blind  since  she  was  six,  but  she  can  still 
see  a  little  with  her  right  eye.  Her  shorthand 
speed  is  ioo  words  a  minute,  and  she  can 
typewrite  at  60  words  a  minute. 

Blind  Theatrical  Company. 

A  theatrical  company  of  seven  blind  girls 
is  giving  plays  at  the  Booth  Theatre,  New 
York,  astonishing  audiences  by  their  compe- 
tence. The  group  calls  itself  "  The  Light- 
house Players,"  after  the  New  Y'ork  organis- 
ation for  the  blind  of  that  name.  Their  per- 
fection in  such  necessary  accomplishments 
as  walking  easily  about  the  stage,  chatting  to 
each  other  and  so  on,  is  due  to  the  most 
careful  attention  to  details.  Small  slips  of 
carpet,  for  instance,  invisible  to  the  audience, 
guide  the  feet,  and  each  performer  has  a 
perfect  mental  picture  of  the  stage.  It  is 
essential  that  everything  used  or  touched  is 
in  exact  position.  The  actresses,  of  course, 
are  not  professionals,  but  the  standard  of 
their  amateur  performances  led  them  to  a 
regular  Broadway  theatre.  The  actresses 
support  themselves.  One  teaches  dancing 
and  elocution,  and  there  is  a  dictaphone 
operator  and  others  are  stenographers  and 
typists.  Despite  their  blindness  they  make 
their  own  dresses  for  their  repertoire. 
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UNION    OF     COUNTIES    ASSOCIATIONS 
FOR    THE    BLIND. 

The   Midland    Counties   Association   Conference. 

A  CONFERENCE  of  Local 
Authorities,  Secretaries, 
Home  Teachers  and  others 
interested  in  Blind  Welfare 
was  held  at  the  Birmingham 
Royal  Institution  for  the 
Blind,  by  kind  permission 
of  the  Committee,  on  Thursday  and  Friday, 
19th  and  20th  March,  1931. 

The  Conference  was  presided  over  by  Miss 
J.  A.  Merivale,  Chairman  of  the  Midland 
Counties  Association,  who  gave  a  cordial 
welcome  to  all  present  and  referred  to  the  last 
Conference  at  which  the  chief  subject  had 
been  the  Prevention  of  Blindness  ;  this  was 
now  being  dealt  with  by  a  special  Committee 
set  up  to  carry  out  investigations  with  a  view 
to  further  action.  On  the  present  occasion  the 
Conference  had  met  to  discuss  a  number  of 
vital  subjects.  Miss  L.  A.  Winter,  Vice- 
Chairman  of  the  Middlesex  Association  for 
the  Blind,  would  address  the  meeting  on 
Services  for  the  Unemployable  Blind,"  to 
be  followed  by  Alderman  C.  Lucas,  Chairman 
of  the  After-Care  Committee  of  the  Birming- 
ham Royal  Institution,  Mrs.  Cowley,  Secre- 
tary to  the  Northern  Counties  Association  for 
the  Blind,  on  Registration  and  Statistics, 
Miss  Jean  Robinson,  M.A.,  and  Mr.  Charles 
Mclnnes,  M.A.  (Lecturer  in  History,  Bristol 
University),  on  the  Mental  Outlook  for  the 
Blind,  and  Mr.  Fuller,  Organising  Secretary 
to  the  British  Wireless  for  the  Blind  Fund,  on 
Wireless  for  the  Blind  in  the  Midland  area, 
followed  by  Miss  Urmson  (Hon.  Secretary, 
Midland  Counties  Association). 

Delegates  from  the  Midland  area  and 
visitors  from  other  parts  of  the  country 
attended  the  Conference  and  the  discussions 
which  followed  the  papers  were  evidence  of 
the  keen  interest  they  had  aroused. 

Miss  Winter,  in  her  helpful  and  sympathe- 
tic paper  on  "  Services  for  the  Unemployable 
Blind,"  spoke  of  the  ways  in  which  the  blind 
who  were  prevented  by  age,  health  or  circum- 
stances from  following  a  wage-earning  trade 
could  be  helped  to  take  part  in  normal  life, 
so  that  they  might  learn  in  time  to  overcome 
their  blindness.  There  were  those  who,  not 
without  a  fierce  and  secret  battle,  used  their 


blindness  to  the  glory  of  God  and  the  service 
of  man,  but  there  were  others  for  whom  the 
fight  was  long  drawn  out  and  who  needed 
wise  and  unobtrusive  help  in  learning  the 
patient  practice  of  doing  without  sight.  Side 
by  side  with  Braille,  there  were  numerous 
ways  of  training  the  memory  and  the  sense 
of  hearing  and  touch,  such  as  telling  coins, 
playing  card  games  with  sighted  people, 
comparing  memory  notes  of  lectures  or  talks 
heard  on  the  Wireless,  and  welcome  occupa- 
tion could  be  found  in  the  many  pastime 
handicrafts  that  the  resourceful  Home 
Teacher  had  at  her  command.  There  were 
many  friendly  services  that  could  be  rendered 
by  voluntary  helpers  who  were  willing  to  be 
an  escort  on  a  walk,  to  help  in  the  choice  of 
books  from  the  Library,  or  to  provide 
companionship  or  small  pleasures  of  one  kind 
or  another.  Such  services  were  by  no  means 
one  sided,  for  the  blind  were  not  debarred 
from  the  happiness  of  friendship,  and  the 
visitor  who  had  gone  to  cheer  might  quite  well 
come  away  with  a  sense  of  having  left  their 
own  burden  behind  them. 

Alderman  C.  Lucas  gave  an  account  of  the 
financial  help  given  to  the  blind  in  Birming- 
ham. 

Mrs.  Cowley,  in  an  able  and  comprehensive 
paper  on  Registration  and  Statistics,  ap- 
proached her  subject  from  a  scientific  point  of 
view,  and  spoke  of  the  need  for  greater 
uniformity  and  accuracy  in  the  records  at 
present  being  kept.  She  had  consulted  an 
expert  whose  opinion  was  that  until  good  and 
comparable  records  had  been  kept  for  at  least 
ten  years  no  reliable  information  could  be 
gained  on  which  to  base  a  scientific  conclusion. 
She  went  on  to  say  that  blind  welfare  had 
changed  its  nature  in  recent  years.  In  the 
past  the  driving  force  had  been  emotional, 
sentimental  and  religious.  The  sentimentalist 
had  had  sufficient  statesmanship  to  build  up 
a  good  organisation  which  provided  a  frame- 
work on  which  those  able  to  command  more 
adequate  resources  could  build.  Now  that 
the  efforts  of  the  pioneers  had  succeeded  and 
blind  welfare  was  passing  into  a  public 
service,  it  had  become  a  social  problem, 
needing  not  less  humanity,  but  what  she  could 
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only  call  more  scientific  treatment,  a  prelim- 
inary step  towards  which  was  the  compilation 
of  correct,  reliable  and  adequate  statistics. 
She  suggested  that  in  order  to  achieve  this  end 
greater  care  was  needed  in  filling  in  registra- 
tion cards,  a  clearer  understanding  of  the 
term  "  partially  blind  "  should  be  arrived  at, 
arrangements  to  safeguard  the  quick  transfer 
of  cases  from  one  area  to  another  should  be 
made  and  a  system  of  standardisation  and 
codification  of  the  causes  of  blindness  agreed 
upon.  She  referred  to  the  various  methods  of 
certification  of  blind  persons  and  emphasised 
the  need  for  examination  by  an  ophthalmic 
surgeon  in  order  that  greater  uniformity 
might  be  attained  and  the  causes  of  blindness 
scientifically  ascertained. 

Miss  Jean  Robinson  and  Mr.  Mclnnes  gave 
generously  of  their  own  experience  in  speaking 
on  the  Mental  Outlook  of  the  Blind,  giving 
an  impression  of  high  courage  and  humorous 
fortitude  that  could  not  fail  to  impress  their 
hearers.  Towards  the  end  of  her  speech  Miss 
Robinson  put  in  a  plea  for  Post  Guides  and 
gave  a  brief  description  of  the  way  in  which 
they  worked. 

Mr.  Fuller  spoke  on  local  Wireless  problems 
and  a  number  of  points  were  raised  and 
dealt  with. 

A  feature  of  the  Conference  was  the 
excellent  exhibition  of  work  done  by  the 
unemployable  blind  in  the  Midland  area. 
Among  the  objects  displayed  were  a  piano 
made  from  a  variety  of  unlikely  materials,  a 
gramophone,  a  script  writing  frame,  toys,  a 
three  valve  wireless  set,  in  addition  to  carpen- 
try, knitting,  rugs,  netting,  basketry  and  other 
handicrafts.  There  was  also  an  interesting 
show  of  hyacinths  grown  by  the  blind,  which 
had  evoked  keen  interest. 

At  the  close  of  the  afternoon  session  on  each 
of  the  two  days  of  the  Conference  the  pupils 
of  the  Birmingham  Royal  Institution  for  the 
Blind  presented  a  play  entitled  "  The  Sand 
Castle,"  the  performance  of  which  must 
remain  as  a  memorable  experience  in  the 
minds  of  those  who  witnessed  it.  The  acting 
was  delightful  in  its  unaffected  simplicity,  the 
singing  charming,  and  it  was  evident  that  the 
children  entered  into  their  parts  with  keen 
appreciation  and  a  real  sense  of  character. 

Tours  of  inspection  of  the  Schools, Training 
Departments  and  Workshops  were  arranged 
by  the   Superintendent   of  the   Birmingham 


Royal  Institution  for  the  Blind  and  a  number 
of  delegates  availed  themselves  of  the  op- 
portunity of  learning  something  of  the  work 
that  is  being  carried  on. 

The  Conference  came  to  a  conclusion  with 
a  vote  of  thanks  to  all  who  had  contributed  to 
its  success. 

A  full  report  of  the  Conference  will  be 
available  shortly,  to  be  obtained  on  application 
to  Miss  B.  Urmson,  Midland  Counties 
Association  for  the  Blind,  23,  Leckford  Road, 
Oxford. 


Clovernook  Home  for  the  Blind,  Ohio. 

The  Report  for  1929-30  gives  an  interesting 
account  of  the  Home,  which  employs  twenty 
women  and  girls  in  its  printing  department, 
and  about  fifteen  weavers.  A  children's 
Braille  magazine,  thousands  of  Braille  Christ- 
mas booklets  and  calendars,  games,  playing 
cards  and  books  are  among  the  activities  of 
the  printing  shop.  A  legacy  of  25,000  dollars 
recently  received  and  to  be  expended 
on  building  and  equipment  is  gratefully 
recorded. 


A  Blind  Philanthropist. 

Miss  Kate  Griffith,  of  Hartley  Wintney, 
Hants,  was  for  five  years  a  successful  ex- 
hibitor at  the  Royal  Academy.  But  an 
accident  destroyed  the  sight  of  one  eye  com- 
pletely, and  left  her  little  vision  in  the  other. 
Paralysis  of  the  left  side  also  occurred,  and 
she  became  bed-ridden. 

Cut  off  from  the  art  she  loved,  Miss 
Griffith  determined  to  devote  her  life  to  the 
welfare  of  the  blind.  In  her  native  county 
there  was  a  number  of  sightless  men  and 
women  endeavouring  to  make  a  livelihood  by 
handicraft  in  their  own  homes,  and  she 
offered  to  act  as  their  sales-woman. 

Her  bedroom  served  as  a  clearing-house  ; 
business  developed  beyond  the  Hampshire 
borders  ;  and  more  than  £1,200  has  been 
handed  over  to  the  blind  during  the  past  six 
years. 

In  addition  to  giving  them  financial  help 
Miss  Griffith  has  been  serving  the  blind  in 
other  ways.  When  her  own  sight  failed  she 
immediately  set  herself  to  learn  Braille  which 
she  can  now  read  and  write  fluently.  She 
has  already  transcribed  into  Braille  several 
books  and  stories  for  blind  readers. 
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REVLEWS 
REPORTS 

Servers  of  the  Blind  League. 

The  Report  for  1929-30  falls  into  two  parts, 
the  earlier  dealing  with  the  Social  Clubs  in 
London  and  the  provinces,  and  the  latter  with 
the  work  of  the  Ellen  Terry  Home,  Reigate. 

There  are  now  ten  clubs  in  the  London 
area,  and  seven  in  the  provinces,  and  to  those 
familiar  with  the  excellently  run  clubs 
already  existing  are  not  surprised  to  read  in 
the  Report  that  "  the  demand  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  further  clubs  continues  insistent." 

That  part  of  the  Report  which  deals  with 
the  Reigate  Home  is  from  the  pen  of  its 
medical  officer,  and  deals  in  detail  with 
several  of  the  eighteen  children  in  the  care  of 
the  League.  The  work  of  training  the  men- 
tally defective  blind  child  is  one  that  requires 
untold  patience  and  there  must  be  many 
disappointments  ;  but  there  is  much  encour- 
agement also  especially  in  records  like  the 
following  : — "  This  child  came  to  us  in  1925, 
and  has  made  such  good  progress  that  though 
feeble-minded,  almost  blind,  and  very  deaf, 
he  left  us  on  September  2nd,  1929,  to  go  to 
a  school  for  normal  blind  children  in  London, 

where  he  is  doing  very  well." "  K.P. 

continues  to  improve  markedly,  and  helps  in 
the   schoolroom.      She   is   having  pianoforte 

lessons." "  M.A.   came   to   us   four 

and  a  half  years  ago  with  the  report  that  she 
was  an  absolutely  hopeless  case.  Now, 
however,  she  seems  almost  like  a  normal 
child,  her  face  lights  up  as  she  talks,  and  she 
has  developed  a  great  sense  of  humour." 
The  second  Home  for  older  girls  is  nearing 
completion,  and  is  likely  to  open  before  the 
next  Report  is  issued. 

Royal     Institution    for     the     Blind,     North 
Adelaide. 

The  45th  Annual  Report  for  1929-30 
shows  that  the  Institution  has  suffered  like  so 
many  others  from  the  general  financial  and 
industrial  depression,  though  even  so  nearly 
£  1 6,900  was  taken  in  the  sale  of  goods.  That 
the  standard  of  work  continues  very  high  is 
evident  from  the  fact  that  at  a  Palace  of 
Industry  Exhibition  gold,  silver,  and  bronze 
medals  were  won  by  the  Institution. 


Royal  Victoria  School,  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

The  Annual  Report  for  the  year  ending 
March  31st,  1930,  records  "  another  year  of 
progress  and  usefulness."  There  are  now  146 
inmates  altogether  in  the  School,  and  the 
many  photographs  which  illustrate  the  Report, 
whether  of  boys  and  girls  at  work  or  play,  or 
of  the  buildings  themselves,  bear  out  the 
comment  of  the  Hon.  Medical  Officer  that 
"  they  live  under  ideal  conditions  from  a 
hygienic  point  of  view,  as  regards  both  their 
living  and  working  quarters  and  their  outdoor 
surroundings."  It  is  interesting  to  read  that 
the  Stand  taken  at  the  Exhibition  by  the 
Institution  proved  a  great  success,  and  aroused 
much  public  attention. 

City  of  Sheffield  Welfare  of  the  Blind 
Department. 

The  Report  for  1929/30  describes  some 
interesting  experiments  in  the  Workshops, 
and  the  introduction  of  new  processes.  The 
aim  of  the  Committee  "  to  produce  only  the 
very  best  quality  goods  in  all  grades  "  is  a 
high  one,  but  the  fact  that  in  spite  of  general 
trade  depression  the  sales  for  the  year  ending 
March  31st,  1930  showed  an  increase  over 
those  of  the  previous  year  more  than  justifies 
it. 

The  Sheffield  and  District  Voluntary 
Committee  for  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind 
continues  to  carry  out  its  special  work  of 
providing  special  grants  in  cases  of  sickness  or 
other  emergency,  and  has  organised  a  choral 
class  which  has  given  several  concerts  during 
the  season.  The  handicraft  classes  have 
proved  so  successful  that  in  one  centre  two 
weekly  meetings  have  had  to  be  held  in  order 
to  accommodate  increased  numbers. 

National  Institute  for  the  Deaf. 

The  sixth  Annual  Report,  for  1930,  is  an 
interesting  record  of  progress  in  the  two-fold 
work  undertaken  by  the  Institute,  in  the 
general  provision  for  the  needs  of  the  deaf, 
and  the  creation  or  encouragement  of  institu- 
tions for  particular  classes  of  the  deaf,  and 
the  help  of  individuals. 

Information  on  deaf  welfare  throughout  the 
world  is  being  collected  by  the  Institute,  and 
with  the  knowledge  thus  obtained  steps  are 
taken  to  improve  the  care  of  the  deaf  in  this 
country  through  the  Regional  Associations 
which  already  cover  a  large  part  of  England 
and    Scotland.      Among   the   objects   of  the 
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Institute  are  the  prevention  of  deafness,  the 
inquiry  into  suitable  forms  of  employment 
for  deaf  persons  and  the  encouragement  of 
lip-reading.  It  is  hoped  that  a  full  inquiry 
into  the  conditions  of  the  deaf  and  the 
establishment  of  a  Government  Committee 
for  their  welfare  may  be  achieved  in  due 
course. 

Societe  Royale  de  Philanthropic  de  Bruxelles. 

The  Report  (1929-30)  of  this  Society, 
which  in  addition  to  blindness  deals  with 
various  forms  of  physical  disability,  states 
that  the  financial  position  of  their  Blind  Home 
is  particularly  satisfactory.  49  men,  70 
women,  and  30  girls  are  at  present  accom- 
modated, and  it  is  proposed  to  extend  the 
premises  shortly  in  order  to  accommodate 
20  more  blind  people  and  to  provide  a  small 
operating  theatre,  an  isolation  block,  a  room 
for  convalescents  and  a  roof  garden. 

The  Society  has  lately  been  supplying 
special  badges  for  the  blind  and  these  have 
been  found  of  great  assistance  to  them  in 
getting  about  the  streets. 

Dorset  County  Association  for  the  Blind. 

The  Association  are  very  pleased  to  note 
the  result  of  the  co-operative  scheme  with  the 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  which  has 
increased  last  year's  collection  figures  by  £16 
with  a  month's  payment  still  to  come.  The 
amount  received  by  the  Institution  being 
£290.  A  £200  grant  by  the  County  Council 
for  necessitous  blind  has  been  a  tremendous 
help  towards  the  quarterly  grants. 

Wolverhampton,  Dudley,  and  Districts 
Institution  for  the  Blind. 

The  Report  for  1929-30  gives  an  interesting 
statistical  table,  snowing  very  clearly  the 
growth  of  the  work  of  the  Institution  since  its 
beginnings  in  1874,  when  53  blind  persons 
were  visited  in  their  homes,  the  total  grants 
paid  amounted  to  £12,  and  the  income  of  the 
Society  was  £50  ;  to-day  there  are  450 
registered  blind  in  the  care  of  the  Society, 
nearly  £3,000  is  paid  out  in  grants,  and  the 
income  of  the  Institution  is  £7,441 .  Wolver- 
hampton, like  many  other  industrial  centres, 
owes  much  of  the  support  given  to  the  Blind 
Institution  to  the  generosity  of  workers  in 
factory  and  foundry,  and  nearly  £1,800  of  its 
last  year's  income  is  derived  from  this  source. 


Tasmanian   Institution   for   the   Blind,   Deaf, 
and  Dumb. 

The  Report  for  1929-30  mentions  the 
formation  of  a  gymnastic  class  for  the  blind 
workers  in  the  Industrial  Department,  and 
states  that  the  innovation  is  much  appreciated 
by  them.  The  commemoration  of  the  Braille 
centenary  took  the  form  of  a  rendering  of 
"  The  Hymn  of  Praise  "  by  the  Hobart 
Philharmonic  Society. 


Sydney  Industrial  Blind  Institute. 

The  Society  reports  a  fairly  successful  year 
which  in  view  of  the  very  general  trade  depres- 
sion in  Australia  speaks  well  for  the  efficiency 
and  management  of  the  organization.  The 
blind  have  been  kept  almost  fully  employed 
and  the  subscription  list  has  actually  increased, 
but  more  money  is  needed  and  an  appeal  has 
been  made  which  it  is  hoped  will  lead  to  a 
substantial  increase  in  the  funds  of  the 
Institution. 


National  Library  for  the  Blind. 

The  Northern  branch  of  the  Library  gives 
an  account  of  the  lecture  course  on  present 
day  international  problems, elementary  science, 
musical  appreciation,  etc.,  with  a  considerably 
increased  attendance  over  other  years.  Among 
the  voluntary  copyists  of  the  Northern  branch 
mention  is  made  of  "  a  very  active  group  of 
schoolgirls  who  have  taken  up  the  task  of 
transcribing  as  their  Toe  H  '  job.'  " 

Southampton  Association  for  the  Blind. 

The  Association  reports  a  most  satisfactory 
year.  The  Appeal  Committee  has  been 
extremely  successful  in  collecting  £1,000  in 
various  ways,  including  a  house-to-house 
collection  by  a  partially  blind  man, 
organizing  entertainments  and  voluntary  sub- 
scriptions from  private  individuals  and  firms. 

Workshops  for  the  Blind  of  Kent. 

In  the  Annual  Report  for  1930,  the  Com- 
mittee note  with  regret  that  the  general  trade 
depression  has  been  the  cause  of  a  drop  of 
£1,000  in  sales  value.  The  Committee,  how- 
ever, are  confident  that  all  difficulties  will  be 
overcome  with  the  help  of  a  sympathetic 
public  in  view  of  the  real  value  of  the  work 
being  accomplished  for  the  Blind. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 

NATIONAL    INSTITUTE    FOR    THE    BLIND. 

NEW    PUBLICATIONS. 

MUSIC. 

The  prices  of  the  following  pieces  of  music  are  subject 
to  a  reduction  of  three-quarters  for  the  blind  resident 
in  the  British  Isles  and  throughout  the  British  Empire. 
The  minimum  price  is  6d.  per  copy. 
CHURCH—  5.    d. 

10.663  Bach.      Mighty    Lord    and    King    All 

Glorious,  Bass  Air,  from  "  Christmas 
Oratorio,"  D  ;    Ax— E1  2     0 

10.664  Handel.     With  Honour  Let  Desert  be 

Crowned,  Tenor  Recit.  and  Air,  from 
"  Judas     Maccabaeus,"     A     minor  ; 

E— A1 2     0 

ORGAN 

10.665  Bridge,  Frank.    Andante  Moderato  in  C 

minor    ...  ...  ...  ...  ...      2     0 

10.666  Chopin.     Funeral  March  (arr.  by  W.  T. 

Best)      2     0 

10.667  Guilmant.      Finale    in     E     flat     (from 

"  Pieces  in   Different   Styles,"   Book 

10)  2     0 

10.668  Karg-Elert.     Gregorian  Rhapsody,  Op. 

141,  No.  2         '       ...      2     0 

PIANO— 

10.669  Casella,     A.       Due     Canzoni     Popolari 

Italiane ...  2     0 

10.670  Chamberlain,    Ronald.       Two    Pieces  : 

1,  Prelude;    2,  Slow  Dance  ...  ...      2     0 

10.671  Cohen,   Harriet.      Russian   Impressions 

(Four  Characteristic  Pieces)  ...  ...     2     0 

10.672  Craxton,  Harold.     Gavotte  in  E  flat  ...     2     0 

10.673  Dale,  B.  J.     A  Holiday  Tune 2     0 

10.674  Friml,  Rudolf.     Melodie  Sentimentale, 

Op.  36,  No.  3 2     0 

10.675  Froberger.     Gigue  and  Sarabande  (arr. 

by  Craxton  and  Moffat)         ...  ...      2     0 

10.676  Glazounow.     Prelude  and  Fugue  in  D 

minor,  Op.  62 3     0 

10.677  Holbrooke.     Valse  Caprice  (on  "  Three 

Blind  Mice  ") 2     0 

10.678  Jaques-Dalcroze.        Children's      Songs, 

Book  I,  Nos.  1-3  2     0 

10.679  McNaught,  W.     The  Bird  in  Fennel's 

Wood    ...   '      2     0 

DANCE— 

10.680  Berlin,  Irving.     Reaching  for  the  Moon, 

Song-Waltz      2     0 

10.681  Hupfeld,  H.      Sing  Something  Simple 

(from    "  Folly   to   be   Wise  "),    Song 
Fox-Trot  2     0 

10.682  Romberg,    S.      I    Bring   a   Love    Song 

(from     "  Viennese     Nights  "),     Song 
Fox-Trot  2     0 

10.683  Rose,    P.    de.      When    your    Hair   has 

Turned  to  Silver,  Song-Waltz  ...     2     0 

SONGS— 

10.684  Bach.      Song   of   Pan,    Recit.    and   Air 

from  "  Phoebus  and  Pan,"  A  ;  Ax — E1     2     0 

10.685  Giordani,   T.      Caro   Mio    Ben    (O,    my 

Belov'd),  E  flat;    D— Fl        2     0 

10.686  Goatley,  A.     Can't  Remember,  E  flat  ; 

Bi— F1 2     0 

10.687  Leoni  Franco.    Tally-Ho  !  F  ;    E— F1...     2     0 

10.688  Peel,  Graham.    The  Early  Morning,  F  ; 

B!— F1 2     0 

10.689  Peel,    Graham.      The   Little   Waves   of 

Breffny,  A  flat  ;    C— F1  2     0 

10.690  Whittaker,   W.   G.     The   Ship  of   Rio, 

D;   At— E1      2     0 


10,091  Williams,  Vaughan.  "  Boy  Johnny  " 
and  "  If  I  were  a  pueen,"  Low  Voice  ; 
B1— E1 "      2     0 

10,692     Yon,  P.  A.    Gesu  Bambino  (The  Infant 

Jesus),  E;    Bv- El      2     0 

BRAILLE    BOOKS. 

The  prices  of  the  following  publications  are  subject 
to  a  reduction  of  two-thirds  for  the  blind  resident  in 
the  British  Isles  and  throughout  the  British  Empire. 

per  vol. 
10,000-10,004     Abraham     Lincoln,     by     Noah     s.   d. 
Brooks.     Grade  2,  Large  size,  Inter- 
pointed,  Paper  Covers,  5  vols.    F.  287     5     9 

9,813-9,815  Autobiography  of  a  Super-Tramp, 
The,  by  W.  H.  Davies,  Grade  2,  Large 
Size,  Interpointed,  Paper  Covers, 
3  vols.     F.  194  6     6 

9,915-9,916  Bambi,  by  Felix  Salten.  Grade 
2,  Large  size,  Interpointed,  Paper 
Covers,  2  vols.     F.  95  5     0 

9,626-9,629  Berrington,  by  Sir  Edward  A. 
Parrv.  Grade  2,  Large  size,  Inter- 
pointed, Cloth  Boards,  4  vols.    G.  272     8     6 

9,760-9,761  Boys'  and  Girls'  Life  of  Christ,  A, 
by  Archdeacon  Paterson  Smyth. 
Grade  2,  Large  size,  Interpointed, 
Paper  Covers,  2  vols.     F.  117  ...      6     0 

9,877-9,880  Darkened  Rooms,  by  Philip 
Gibbs.  Grade  2,  Large  size,  Inter- 
pointed, Paper  Covers,  4  vols.  F.  214  5  6 
Forsyte  Saga,  The,  by  John  Galsworthy. 
Grade  2,  Large  size,  Interpointed, 
Paper  Covers,  13  vols. 

7,491-7,494     Book   1,   The  Man  of   Property, 

Vols.  1-4.     F.  266       6     6 

9,736-9,739     Book  2.  In  Chancery,  Vols.  5-8. 

F.  222 5     6 

9,740-9,743     Book    3,    To    Let,    Vols.     9-12. 

F.  210 5     3 

9,744     Interludes,  Vol.  13.     F.  59        6     0 

10,612-10,620  Good  Companions,  The,  by  J. 
B.  Priestley.  Grade  2,  Large  size, 
Interpointed,  Paper  Covers,  9  vols. 
F.  557 6     3 

9,801-9,807  Harry  Lorrequer,  by  Chas  Lever. 
Grade  2,  Large  Size,  Interpointed, 
Paper  Covers,  7  vols.     F.  435  ...     6     3 

9,866-9,870  House  of  Fear,  The,  by  Robert 
W.  Service.  Grade  2,  Large  size, 
Interpointed,  Paper  Covers,  5  vols. 
F.  289 5     9 

9,832-9,8.34  Island  of  Captain  Sparrow,  The, 
by  S.  Fowler  Wright.  Grade  2,  Large 
size,  Interpointed,  Paper  Covers, 
3  vols.     F.  155  5     3 

9,881-9,882  Island  Nights'  Entertainment, 
by  R.  L.  Stevenson.  Grade  2,  Large 
size,  Interpointed,  Paper  Covers,  2 
vols.     F.  103 5     3 

9,918-9,921  Nada  the  Lily,  by  Rider  Haggard. 
Grade  2,  Large  size,  Interpointed, 
Paper  Covers,  4  vols.     F.  249         ...     6     3 

9,871-9,876  Old  Mortality,  by  Sir  Walter 
Scott.  Grade  2,  Large  size,  Inter- 
pointed, Paper  Covers,  6  vols.    F.  370     6     3 

9,822-9,827  Ovington's  Bank,  by  Stanley  J. 
Weyman.  Grade  2,  Large  size,  Inter- 
pointed, Paper  Covers,  6  vols.    F.  337     5     9 

9,985-9,987  Rewards  and  Fairies,  by  Rudyard 
Kipling.  Grade  2,  Large  size,  Inter- 
pointed, Paper  Covers,  3  vols.    F.  168     5     9 

9,917  Rose  and  the  Ring,  The,  by  Thackeray. 
Grade  2,  Large  size,  Interpointed, 
Cloth  Boards.     G.  70  8     9 
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10,056-10,058  Saki's  Bowl,  by  Robert  Biatcb 
ford.  Grade  2,  Large  size,  Inter- 
pointed,  Paper  Covers,  3  vols.  F.  162 
10,036-10,040  Saracinesca,  by  1?.  Marion  Craw- 
ford. Grade  2,  Large  size,  Inter- 
pointed,  Cloth  Boards,  5  vols.    G.  337 

9,816-9,817  Selections  from  "The  .Natural 
History  of  Selbourne,"  by  Rev.  G. 
White.  Grade  2,  Large  size,  Intcr- 
pointed,  Paper  Covers,  2  vols.   F.  125 

9,988-9,989  Shallow  End,  The,  by  Ian  Hay. 
Grade  2,  Large  size,  Interlined.  Cloth 
Boards.  2  vols.     G.  142  

9,623-9,624  Short  History  of  Western  Civilis- 
ation, A,  by  Alan  F.  Hattersley. 
Grade  2,  Large  size,  Interpointed, 
Cloth  Hoards.  2  vols.     G.  162 

9,829-9,831  2  LO,  by  Walter  S.  Masterman. 
Grade  2,  Large  Size,  Interpointed. 
Paper  Covers,  3  vols.     I'.  Hill 

9,753  9,755  Viaduct  Murder,  The,  by  Ronald 
A.  Knox.  Grade  2,  Large  size,  inter- 
pointed, Paper  Covers,  3  vols.    F.  137 

9,793  -0,796  Welsh  Singer,  A,  by  Allen  Raine. 
Grade  2,  Large  size,  Interpointed, 
Paper  Covers,  4  vols.  F.  241 
10,069-10,071  White  Lang,  by  Jack  London. 
Grade  2,  Large  size,  Interpointed, 
Paper  Covers,  3  vols.     F.  163 

9,233     Map  of  India.     Rivers  and  Towns 

'.1,234     Map  of  India.     Rivers  and  Mountains 

9,239  Map  of  North  America.  Rivers  and 
Towns  ... 

11,240  Map  of  North  America.  Rivers  and 
Mountains 

9.241  Map  of  Europe.     Rivers  and  Towns    ... 

9.242  Map  of  Europe.     Rivers  and  Mountains 
s,250     Guides   to    Maps   of   India.      Grade    2, 

Intermediate    size,    Interlined,    Stiff 
Covers.      B.  15 

8.253  Guides    to    Maps    of    Nortli    America. 

Grade    2,    Intermediate    size,    Inter- 
lined, Stiff  Covers.     B.  17     ... 

8.254  Guides  to  Maps  of  Europe.      Grade   2, 

Intermediate    size.     Interlined,     Stitf 
Covers.      B.  17 


per  vol. 
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MOON    BOOKS. 

The  prices  of  the  following  publications  are  subject 
to  a  reduction  of  two-thirds  for  the  blind  resident  in 
the  British  Isles  and  throughout  the  British  Empire. 

per  vol. 

3,044-3,055     Jane  Eyre,  by  Charlotte  Bronte.   5.    d. 

12  vols.     (Limited  Edition)  ...  ...    12     0 

3,050-3,058  Madame  Luxuron,  by  Robert 
Kerr  Kennedy,  3  vols.  (Limited 
Edition) 12     0 


NATIONAL    INSTITUTE   STUDENTS'    LIBRARY. 
ADDITIONS. 
BIOGRAPHY.  Vo 

Wotton,  Sir  Henry  ;    by  izaak  Walton 

Yeats,  W.  B.  :    by  Forrest  Reid 

HISTORY. 

Bury,     J.     B.        Invasion     of     Europe     by     the 
Barbarians 

Motley,  J.  L.     William  the  Silent  

Stubbs,  W.     Selected  Charters 

LAW. 

Holdsworth,    W.    S.      History   of    English    Law 
(Extracts) 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

Lawrence,  D.  II.     Sea  and  Sardinia       

MODERN    LANGUAGES. 

Racine  ;    Bajazet 


POLITICAL    AND    SOCIAL    SCIENCE. 

Muir,   Ramsay  ;    Political  Consequences  of  I 

Great  War 
Stoddard,  L.     Revolt  against  Civilization 

SCIENCE. 

Caspari,  W.  A.      Structure  of  Matter 
Jeans,  Sir  J,     The  Mysterious  Universe 
McKendrick,  J.  G.     Principles  of  Physiology 

THEOLOGY  AND   RELIGIONS. 

Fosdick,  H.  E.    Twelve  Tests  of  Character 


NATIONALINSTITUTEMUSICSTUDENTS' LIBRARY. 

ADDITIONS. 

ORGAN. 

Hopkins,  I-;.  J.     Select  Organ  Movements,  Bk.  1  (120). 
Hopkins  and  Smart.     Select  Organ  Movements  (121). 
Widor,     Organ  Symphony,  No.  2,  in  D  (122). 
,,  No.  5.  in  F  (123). 

Smart,  II,      Grand  Solemn  March  in  E  flat  (124). 
Postlude  in  E  flat  (125). 
A    Three-Part    Study    (No.    27    "  Original 
Compositions  ")  (126). 
Schumann.      Finale    from    an   Overture,    Scherzo    and 

Finale,  Op.  52  (arr,  by  W.  T,  Best)  (127). 
Parry,    C.    H.    Hubert.    'Choral    Prelude   on    "Croft's 
136th  "  (128). 

COMMUNION    SERVICES. 
Garr  :tf  in  A  (129). 

Stainer  in  E  flat  (Service  No.  1)  (130). 
Maunder  in  F  (131). 
KinL;  Hal!  in  C  (132). 


EMBOSSED    PERIODICALS. 

Published  by  the  National  Institute  lor  the  Blind. 
Those  marked*  with  an  asterisk  (*)  are  published  by 
the  Institute  for  customers  ;  the  remainder  are  owned 
by  the  Institute.  After  the  name  of  each  periodical, 
the  date  of  publication,  the  price  per  copy  and  the 
annual  subscription  (including  postage)  are  given. 

BRAILLE. 
Braille    Mail,    Friday,    lid.,    6/6.      The    week's    news 

arranged    in   sections  —  home,    foreign,   etc.  —  and 

selected  "  leaders." 
Braille    Musical    Magazine,    Monthly,    20th,    6d.,    <>,-. 

Deals  with  all  matters  of  interest  to  blind  musicians 

and  tuners. 
Braille     Packet,     Monthly,     12th,     7/6    per     annum, 

11/6  overseas.     General  articles,  chiefly  political. 
Braille  Radio  Times,  Friday,  Hd.,  6/6.     Resume  of  all 

programmes  broadcast  from   B.B.C.   stations,   with 

technical  and  general  supplements. 
Channels  of  Blessing,  Bi-monthly  from  February,  6  id. 

Devotional     magazine.        Supplement     for     Sunday 

School  Teacher-, 
Light  Bringer,  Quarterly  from  March,  Free.    Theoso- 

phical  magazine. 
Literary  Journal,  Monthly,    loth,    1/-,    11,6.      Literary, 

scientific,  artistic  and  political  review. 
Massage  Journal,  Monthly,  10th,  0d.,  6/-.     Devoted  to 

professional     interests     of     qualified     masseurs     and 

masseuses. 
Progress,  Monthly,   1st,  5kl..  5/6.     Popular  magazine, 

general    articles,    fiction,    matters    of    the    moment, 

prize     competitions,     correspondence,     chess,     home 

supplement. 
Punch,  Monthly,  5th,  <>M.,  6,6.     Selections  from  each 

weekly  issue  of  "  Punch,"  descriptions  of  cartoons 

and  pictures. 
School   Magazine,  Monthly.   15th,  3.UL,  3,6.     Reading 

matter     for     schools.       Instructive     and     amusing. 

Comp?titions.     Supplement  "  Comrades  "  in  Grade  I 

Braille. 
"Seeker,    Quarterly    from    January,    Free.       Christian 

Mysticism  and  Comparati 
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'Tribune,  Monthly,  25th,  9d.,  8/-.  General  and 
Official  Organ  of  the  National  Union  of  the  Profes- 
sional and  Industrial  Blind. 

Venture,  Monthly,  15th,  l£d.,  1/6.  Notes  and  articles 
of  interest  to  Boy  Scouts  and  Girl  Guides.  (Produced 
by  the  Institute  in  conjunction  with  the  Girl  Guides 
and  Boy  Scouts  Associations.) 

Weekly    Summary,    Wednesday,     2d.,  ■  8/8.       Short 
summary  of  the  world's  news. 


MOON. 

Quarterly, 


Lutheran   de\ 


Lutheran   Herald, 

tional  magazine. 
Moon  Newspaper,  Wednesday,  2d.,  8/8.     A  resume  of 

the  world's  news  under  Countries,   with   American 

Supplement.    News  of  the  Blind  World. 
Moon    Magazine,    Monthly,    1st.    (Hd.,    9/6.      Short 

articles,  light  fiction,  humour. 

NATIONAL    LIBRARY    FOR    THE    BLIND. 

ADDITIONS     MARCH,   1931. 

FICTION.  Vols. 

Austen,  Jane.     Sanditon  ...          ...          ...          ...  2 

Benson,  E.  F.     Miss  Mapp           ...          ...          ...  4 

Best  Short  Stories  of  1927.     Edited   by   E.   J. 

O'Brien  ' 

Buchan,  John.     Courts  of  the  Morning 

Carr,  J.  Dickson.    It  walks  by  night 

Corelli,  Marie.     Sorrows  of  Satan 

Deeping,  Warwick.     Exiles 

de  la  Roche,  Maze     Whiteoaks 

Francis,  M.  E.  and  M.  Blundell.    Wood  Sanctuary  3 

Galsworthy,  J.     On  Forsyte 'Change     ...          ...  4. 

Garstin,  Crosbie.     West  Wind     ...  <i 

Hudson,  J.  L.     Tall  Chimney*    ...          ...          ...  4 

Hughes,  J.  S.     Ordeal  by  Air      ...          ...          ...  3 

Jacobs,  W.  W.     Ship's  Company            ...          ...  3 

La  Farge,  O.     Laughing  Boy       ...          ...          ...  3 

Larminie,  Margaret  R.     Galatea              ...          ...  0 

Mason,  A.  E.  W.     Dean's  Elbow             ...          ...  3 

Nichols,  B.    Prelude         3 

Sherriff,  R.  C.  and  Vernon  Bartlett.     journey's 

End           4 

Stern,  G.  B.     Debonair 5 

Tynan,  K.     Fine  Gentleman        ...          ...          ...  4 

Yates,  Dornford.     Fire  Below      ...          ...          ...  4 

Venner,  N.     Gay  Tradition          ...          ...          ...  4 

Wallace,  Edgar.     Double              ...          ...          ...  4 

Wallace,  Edgar.     Flat  2  ...          ...          ...          ...  3 

Walpole,  Hugh.     Jeremy  at  Crale          ...          ...  4 

Wren,  P.  C.     Soldiers  of  Misfortune       ...          ...  7 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Bayley,  G.  B.  and  Coxwain  W  .  Adairs.    Seamen 

of  the  Downs      ...  ...  ...  ...  ...        4 

Bell,  Gertrude.     Persian  Pictures 

Bowen,    Marjorie.      Sundry    Great    Gentleman. 

(Some  Essays  in  Historical  Biography)  ...        5 

Chesterton,  Mrs.  Cecil.     St.  Teresa         3 

Gwynn,  D.     Cardinal  Wiseman  ...  ...  ...        5 

IJaldane,  J    B.  S.     Daedalus,  or  Science  and  the 

Future.       (A    Paper    read    to    the    Heretics 

Cambridge.     February,  1923)  ...  ...        1 

|  Haldane,  J.  B.  S.     Science  ana  Ethics  ...  ...        1 

-j  Murray,   G.      Stoic   Philosophy   (Conway   Mem 
{      orial  Lectures)     ... 
Hume,    M.      Court    of    Philip    IV.      (Spain    in 

decadence)  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...        8 

Inchfawn,    Fay.       Adventure1     of    a     Homely 

Woman ...  ...        4 

Jones,  F.  S.    Christ  of  Every  Road        3 

McFee,  W.    North  of  Suez  ...  ...  ...       5 

Mitchison,  Naomi.     Anna  Comnena  (1083-1148) 

(Representative  Women  Series)  ...  ...        ] 

King,  Anns.    Story  of  Princes- Elizabeth  ...        1 

Kuc-ell,  B.    Icarus,  or  the  futur  of  Science     ...        1 
Russell,   B.      Initiate  ,     Some  impressions  oi   a 

Great  Son!  ...  5 


Selected  English  Essays.    Peacock         & 

Thomas,  Lowell.    Beyond  Khyber  Pass             ...  3 

Williamson,  H.      1. one  Swallows              2 

Woolf,  Virginia.    Room  of  One's  Own  ...          ...  2 

JUVENILE. 

Sowerby,     Githa.       Little     Stories     for     Little 

People      ...          ...          ...          ...          ...          ...  1 

Westerman,  P.  T.    Mystery  of  the  Broads        ...  3 

GRADE  I. 
Lang,  Jeannie.     Stories  from  the  Odyssey  told 

to  the  Children   ...          ...          ...          ...          ...  2 

GRADE   III. 

Pixley,  Olive  C.  B.     Listening  in            1 

ESPERANTO. 

Babits,  M.     Cikoni-Kalifo            4 

Bogdanov,  A.     Ruga  Stelo           ...          ...          ...  5 

Conscience,  Hendrik.    La  Leono  de  Flandrujo  ...  9 

Jaumotte,  M.     Belga  Antologio  ;    Franca  Parto  7 


ADVERTISEMENTS 

HELEN  KELLER  in  "  My  Religion  "  says  of  SWED- 

ENBORG,  "  His  message  has  travelled  like  light." 
Swedenborg's  "Heavenly  Doctrine"  and  "God  the 
Creator,"  in  Braille,  2/6  each  volume.  Order  from 
Swedenborg  Societv  (Inc.),  20,  Hart  Street,  London, 
W.C.I. 


WORKSHOP  INSTRUCTRESS,  SIGHTED,  trained 
basket-maker,  desires  post  London  or  district.  Certifi- 
cated College  of  Teachers  of  Blind,  honours  craft  and 
Braille.    Other  employment  entertained. 

"  Beta,"  c/o  New'  Beacon,  224,  Great  Portland 
Street,  W.l. 

WANTED     LADY    SUPERINTENDENT    FOR    BLIND 
SCHOOL   IN   CYPRUS. 

Small  school  for  the  Blind  in  Cyprus  requires  English- 
woman with  initiative  and  energy  to  act  as  Superin- 
tendent Housekeeper  and  teach  English,  Braille, 
Basket  making,  drilling,  games,  etc.  Applicants  should 
be  prepared  to  stay  tor  two  or  three  years,  to  learn 
modern  Greek  and  should  have  had  experience  in  a 
blind  school.  Salary  offered  £100-£120  per  annum, 
together  with  living  expenses  at  the  school  and 
passage  Apply  in  writing  with  full  details  of  qualifica- 
tions and  experience  and  copies  of  testimonials  to  the 
Secretary- General,  National  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
224,  Great  Portland  Street,  London,  W.l. 

CITY    OF    WAKEFIELD. 

Applications  are  invited  for  the  post  of  Secretary 
Home  Teacher  to  take  charge  of  and  administer  the 
Council's  Scheme  for  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind. 

Applicants,  who  should  be  under  40  years  of  age, 
must  be  certified  Home  Teachers  with  administrative 
and  general  experience  of  blind  welfare  work,  including 
some  knowledge  of  the  management  of  a  Home  Work- 
ers' Scheme  and  experience  in  marketing  the  goods 
produced.  Salary  rising  from  £230  to  £260,  Grade  B2, 
if  male,  and  rising  from  £200  to  £210,  Grade  D,  if 
female. 

Applications,  giving  detailed  particulars  of  experi- 
ence, with  copies  of  three  recent  testimonials  should  be 
addressed  to  me  not  later  than  22nd  April,  1931. 

There  is  a  possibility  of  the  post  becoming  designated 
under  the  Corporation's  Superannuation  Scheme. 
A.   C.    ALL! RONE, 
Town  Clerk. 
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WORK  FOR  THE  BLIND  IN  DENMARK. 

THERE  are  few  European  countries  which  have  a  record  of  work  done  for  the 
blind  more  honourable  than  that  of  Denmark.  The  State  and  private 
enterprise  have  combined  over  a  period  of  many  years  to  care  very  adequately 
for  the  education,  training,  employment  and  general  welfare  of  its  blind 
population  of  about  1,800  persons. 
Interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  blind  goes  back  at  least  120  years,  when 
the  Society  known  as  The  Chain  (which  is  believed  to  have  had  its  origin  in 
one  of  the  Guilds  of  the  Middle  Ages)  decided  to  include  work  for  the  sightless  among  its 
activities,  and  founded  the  first  Danish  Institution  for  the  Blind,  which  was  taken  over  nearly 
fifty  years  later  by  the  Government. 

Prevention  of  Blindness.  The  Danish  Society  for  the  Blind  reports  that  owing  to  the  care 
taken  of  new-born  children,  infantile  ophthalmia  is  greatly  decreasing,  and  we  are  told  that 
between  1912  and  1928  only  two  of  the  children  admitted  to  the  Royal  Danish  Institute  were 
cases  of  such  blindness.  The  National  Board  of  Health  has  for  some  years  past  made  the  use 
of  nitrate  of  silver  obligatory  by  midwives,  whose  training  is  carefully  supervised  by  the  Ministry 
of  Education. 

Education.  Since  1858  education  in  Denmark  has  been  compulsory,  and  since  1926  the 
blind  child  has  been  specifically  included  in  the  provisions  made.  School  attendance  is  not, 
however,  insisted  on  if  the  parents  are  able  to  prove  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Education  authority 
that  they  have  both  the  means  and  the  will  to  educate  their  child  at  home.  The  period  of 
education  extends  normally  from  the  age  of  eight  to  eighteen,  but  it  may  begin  at  the  age  of  six, 
especially  in  cases  where  parents  do  not  appear  to  be  able  to  give  their  blind  child  adequate 
training  and  care.  The  cost  of  education  is  borne  by  the  parent  if  he  is  in  a  position  to  afford 
it,  but  where  this  is  not  possible,  a  part  or  the  whole  of  the  expense  involved  may  be  assumed 
by  the  public  authority. 

Since  1898  there  has  been  a  school  for  younger  children,  ranging  in  age  from  7  to  12,  at 
Refsnaes  in  North  Zealand  ;  Refsnaes  is  on  the  coast,  and  is  a  particularly  healthy  place,  where 
the  delicate  child  from  a  poor  home  has  every  chance  of  growing  strong  in  conditions  that  are 
particularly  favourable,  great  stress  being  laid  on  physical  development,  remedial  gymnastics, 
and  sea-bathing.     At  Refsnaes,  too,  there  is  a  special  department  for  mentally  backward  blind 
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girls,  who  remain  there  till  they  are  18  or  19, 
and  are  then  transferred  to  a  Home  for 
Unemployable  Blind  Women,  where  they 
may  remain  for  the  rest  of  their  lives. 

At  the  age  of  1 1 ,  the  normal  child  is  trans- 
ferred from  the  preparatory  school  at  Refsnaes 
to  the  Royal  Institution  for  the  Blind  at 
Copenhagen,  where  for  four  years  his  general 
education  is  on  the  lines  of  that  given  to  the 
seeing  pupil.  Braille  books  are  of  course 
used,  but  much  of  the  teaching  given  is  oral, 
and  visiting  masters  and  mistresses  from 
schools  for  the  seeing  are  employed,  in  order 
that  the  blind  child's  education  shall  as  far 
as  possible  resemble  that  of  the  sighted.  At 
the  end  of  the  four  years  the  specially  gifted 
blind  child  may  be  considered  suitable  for 
higher  education,  but  for  the  average  boy  or 
girl  manual  training  is  judged  most  suitable. 

Training.  The  trades  taught  are  similar  to 
those  followed  in  English  institutions,  and 
include  brush-making,  basket-making,  piano 
tuning,  mattress-making,  and  boot-making  for 
men,  and  hand  or  machine-knitting  for 
women.  The  cost  of  training  is  generally 
divided  between  the  State  and  the  local 
authority  in  cases  where  the  blind  person  and 
his  friends  are  not  in  a  position  to  pay.  An 
apprenticeship  scheme  is  favoured  for  the 
adult  trainee,  who  is  usually  placed  with  an 
individual  employer  for  a  period  of  one,  two, 
or  three  years. 

A  number  of  blind  people  receive  musical 
training,  and  this  is  particularly  thorough, 
and  extends  over  several  years,  usually  ending 
at  the  age  of  about  22  with  an  examination 
for  the  organist's  diploma  ;  many  find  employ- 
ment at  its  close  as  Church  organists  and 
teachers  of  music.  Training  in  pianoforte 
tuning  begins  at  the  Institute  at  Copenhagen, 
but  ends  with  a  year's  practical  work  in  a 
piano-factory. 

Employment .  At  the  end  of  his  training, 
the  pupil  is  generally  provided  with  tools  for 
his  trade,  and  with  a  complete  outfit  of  clothing 
which  should  last  him  about  three  years. 
Capital  is  given  in  certain  cases  to  help  the 
blind  worker  to  set  up  in  business,  and  there 
is  a  depot  for  the  sale  of  his  goods,  which  is 
State-aided. 

In  1929,  all  the  Associations  concerned 
with  blind  welfare  formed  themselves  into  a 
body  for  the  purpose  of  unifying  their  work 
especially  in  relation  to  the  employment  of 
the  blind.  Under  their  auspices  Workshops 
are  carried  on  at  Copenhagen  and  at  Aalborg, 
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and  retail  shops  sell  both  the  products  of  the 
workshops  and  those  made  by  home-workers. 
Special  efforts  are  made  to  secure  orders 
from  public  bodies  and  from  hospitals  as  well 
as  from  private  customers. 

General  Welfare.  The  fact  that  the  blind 
person  is  handicapped  by  reason  of  his 
blindness,  however  industrious  and  capable 
he  may  be,  has  long  been  recognised  in 
Denmark,  and  a  paper  read  at  the  Inter- 
national Conference  held  in  London  seventeen 
years  ago,  which  speaks  of  free  railway  passes, 
augmentation  of  wages,  and  an  amendment 
of  the  Poor  Law  in  favour  of  the  blind  shows 
that  a  progressive  outlook  is  nothing  new. 

In  191 1,  just  a  hundred  years  after  The 
Chain  had  begun  its  work  on  behalf  of  the 
blind,  at  a  meeting  held  to  celebrate  the 
centenary  of  this  event,  The  Danish  Blind 
Association  was  formed  to  unite  all  the  blind 
of  Denmark  for  their  common  good,  and 
especially  in  an  effort  to  secure  State  aid.  One 
of  the  first  pieces  of  work  undertaken  by  the 
Association  was  the  reform  of  the  Poor  Law 
relating  to  the  blind,  and  in  1914  it  was 
successful  in  removing  from  them  the  stigma 
of  Poor  Law  relief.  Seven  years  later,  the 
legal  right  of  the  blind  to  public  assistance 
was  recognised  in  the  law  dealing  with  Health 
Insurance  which  gives  to  all  those  whose 
capacity  for  work  is  reduced  through  physical 
disability  an  annual  grant  of  500  crowns, 
provided  their  earning  capacity  is  only  50  per 
cent,  of  the  normal. 


A  Dutchman's  Impressions  of  Blind 
Welfare  Work. 

In  "  De  Blinde  Mens  "  Mr.  C.  J.  Vos,  of 
the  Dutch  Society  for  the  Welfare  of  the 
Blind  has  gathered  up  his  impressions  of  work 
done  for  the  blind  in  England,  Germany,  and 
Switzerland  ;  he  has  visited  many  of  the 
principal  Institutions  in  each  of  the  three 
countries  named,  so  has  been  able  to  write  of 
them  at  first-hand.  His  book  is  illustrated 
with  several  attractive  photographs,  and  the 
bibliography  given  at  the  end  shows  that  he 
has  read  widely. 

The  various  chapters  of  the  books  deal  in 
detail  with  the  definitions  of  blindness  accepted 
in  varying  countries,  with  the  physical  and 
psychological  results  of  the  blindness,  with 
the  education  of  the  blind  child,  with  employ- 
ment in  blind  workshops  and  in  "  sighted  " 
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factories,  and  with  the  economic  position  of 
the  blind.  The  whole  problem  of  blind 
welfare  is  thus  discussed,  the  solutions  arrived 
at  by  the  various  countries  described,  and 
the  author  in  conclusion  sums  up  the  position, 
and  makes  suggestions  for  the  well-being  of 
the  blind  in  his  own  country  as  a  result  of  his 
investigations. 

He  urges  that  a  Central  Committee,  con- 
sisting of  Government  officials,  and  repre- 
sentatives of  the  various  Dutch  Institutions 


together  with  an  expert  on  ophthalmology, 
should  be  set  up  to  consider  blind  welfare. 
Such  a  Committee  should  undertake  the 
purchase  of  raw  materials,  set  up  a  central 
warehouse  for  stocking  and  selling  the  finished 
products  of  the  blind,  and  have  under  its 
control  an  Inspector  who  should  visit 
Institutions  and  also  "  seek  out  "  the  blind 
living  in  their  own  homes.  A  Home  Teaching 
scheme  rather  on  the  lines  of  that  in  this 
country  is  advocated. 


A  BRAILLE   ENGLISH   DICTIONARY. 

What  are  the  Requirements? 


THE  Publications  Committee 
of  the  National  Institute  for 
the  Blind  has  recently  been 
considering  the  publication 
of  a  concise  and  up-to-date 
dictionary  of  the  English 
language  in  Braille.  The 
great  difficulty  is,  of  course,  the  large  number 
of  volumes  which  even  the  most  concise 
dictionary  would  occupy.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  "  Little  Oxford  Dictionary,"  an 
exceedingly  valuable  epitome  of  the  Oxford 
Dictionary,  would  fill  17  or  1 8  large  volumes 
published  in  Braille.  As  this  would  be  an 
expensive  work  to  undertake,  the  Publications 
Committee  is  desirous  of  finding  out  whether 
there  is  a  real  need  for  a  dictionary. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  there  are 
several  ways  of  producing  a  new  dictionary  in 
Braille.  Should  it  be  merely  a  guide  to 
spelling,  or  just  a  list  of  words  with  their 
meanings,  or  a  complete  dictionary,  that  is, 
giving  the  pronunciation  and  derivation  of 
every  word  ? 

One  opinion  is  that  the  dictionary  should 
be  kept  as  simple  as  possible,  since  any 
complete  system  of  accent  signs  would  render 
the  dictionary  so  involved  and  complicated 
as  almost  to  defeat  its  own  object  as  a  book  of 
reference,  while  any  partial  system  would 
necessarily  entail  the  defects  of  a  compromise. 
Another  opinion  is  that  the  dictionary  should 
be  a  complete  and  standard  work  of  reference 
on  spelling,  definition,  pronunciation, 
derivation,  etc. 

Three  methods  of  arrangement  have  been 
suggested. 

The  first  method  is  that  the  root  word  be 
first  written  in  contracted  form,  immediately 


followed  (in  square  brackets)  by  its  Grade  I 
substitution,  the  vowels  being  treated  with 
their  various  signs  as  in  the  letterpress  copy, 
the  stress  (dot  6)  preceding  the  vowel  of  the 
accented  syllable,  instead  of  following  the 
syllable  as  in  the  print.  The  parts  of  speech, 
meanings,  etc.,  remain  unaltered. 

The  only  variation  of  the  second  method 
from  the  first  method,  is  that  the  stress  (dot  6) 
precedes  the  stressed  or  accented  syllable, 
instead  of  being  placed  before  the  vowel  of 
the  syllable. 

In  the  third  method  there  is  no  guidance 
as  to  pronunciation,  or  division  into  syllables. 

Finally  there  is  the  idea  of  a  simple  spelling 
book,  giving  the  word  alone  without  any 
meaning. 

The  Editor  would  be  very  glad  to  hear  from 
Institutions,  Schools  and  Libraries  for  the 
Blind,  firstly  as  to  whether  they  would 
consider  the  purchase  of  : — 

(a)  A  full  Dictionary  running  to  about  18 
large  volumes,  at  about  9s.  each,  or  less 
the  discount  allowed,  3s.  each. 

(b)  A  Dictionary  of  words  with  meanings 
only,  running  to  6  or  7  volumes,  or 

(c)  A  Spelling  Book  running  to  1  or  2 
volumes. 

Secondly,  as  to  their  opinions  of  the 
methods  of  arrangement,  suggested  above. 

It  should  be  noted  that  if  a  full  dictionary 
is  put  in  hand,  the  volumes  would  be  issued 
as  completed,  possibly  one  every  six  months. 

The  Committee  also  desires  to  ascertain 
the  demand  for  Braille  editions  of  "Practical 
English "  and  "  Advanced  English "  by 
C.  F.  Allan,  and  "  Groundwork  in  French," 
by  A.  W.  Green. 
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HOME  NEWS 

Official  Opening  of  Home  for  Blind  Babies  at  East  Grinstead. 

"  Sunshine  House,"  East  Grinstead,  will  be  officially  opened  on  May  18th,  at  3  p.m., 
by  the  Lady  Adelaide  Colville,  the  Dedication  Service  being  conducted  by  the  Rev. 
Canon  C.  E.  Bolam,  Hon.  Chief  Chaplain  to  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind.  This 
Blind  Babies'  Home  takes  the  place  of  the  parent  Home  at  Chorley  Wood,  Herts.,  which 
was  destroyed  by  fire  two  years  ago.  The  babies  were  temporary  accommodated  at 
"  Court  Grange,"  Abbotskerswell,  but  were  removed  to  East  Grinstead  just  before 
Christmas.  "  Court  Grange  "  is  now  being  prepared  as  a  Home  for  the  "Mentally 
Retarded  Blind. 

The  Blind  and  Broadcast  Running  Commentaries  of  Sporting  Events. 

Owing  to  the  report  that  there  was  a  possibility  of  the  curtailment  of  the  broadcast 
running  commentaries  of  sporting  events,  resolutions  have  been  passed  by  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind,  St.  Dunstan's,  the  British  Wireless  for  the  Blind  Fund  and  the 
National  Union  of  the  Professional  and  Industrial  Blind  expressing  the  hope  that  the 
B.B.C.  will  continue  the  weekly  commentaries  of  sporting  events,  because  of  the  very 
large  number  of  blind  people  who  appreciate  them.  Copies  of  the  resolutions  have 
been  sent  to  the  B.B.C.  who,  in  acknowledging  the  letter  from  the  National  Institute, 
state  that  they  are  doing  everything  possible  to  counter  anti-broadcasting  influences. 

National  Baby  Week. 

The  National  Baby  Week  Council  this  year  urges  that  special  attention  should  be 
given  to  the  following  problems  : — (a)  The  physical,  mental  and  spiritual  care  of  the 
child  from  1  to  5  years  of  age  ;  (b)  A  National  Maternity  Service  Scheme.  National 
Baby  Week  is  from  July  1st  to  7th.  A  National  Conference,  organised  by  the  National 
Association  for  the  Prevention  of  Infant  Mortality  is  to  take  place  at  Cardiff  on  July  1st, 
2nd  and  3rd,  and  is  to  discuss  : — (a)  An  effective  Maternity  Service  for  the  whole  popu- 
lation ;  (b)  The  physical  health  of  the  normal  child  from  1  to  5  years  of  age  ;  (c)  The 
mental  health  of  the  normal  child  from  1  to  5  years  of  age  ;  (d)  Children  in  institutions 
and  boarded-out  children. 

A  big  display  of  propaganda  films  is  being  organised  by  the  Council  to  take  place 
at  Kingsway  Hall,  London,  on  Monday,  July  6th,  from  6  p.m.  to  10  p.m.  Admission 
by  free  tickets,  for  which  application  should  be  made  to  the  National  Baby  Week  Council, 
117,  Piccadilly,  London,  W.t. 

Dinner  to  the  Prince  of  Wales  as  President  of  the  Wireless  Fund. 

H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  as  President  of  the  British  Wireless  for  the  Blind  Fund, 
will  be  entertained  at  dinner  on  May  27th  by  the  Company  of  Clothworkers  at  the  Cloth- 
workers'  Hall,  Mincing  Lane.  His  speech  will  be  broadcast  on  the  National  wavelength. 
Amongst  those  who  have  already  accepted  invitations  to  be  present  are  the  following: — 
The  Lord  Mayor,  Baron  Albert  Profumo,  Capt.  Sir  Beachcroft  Towse,  V.C.,  Capt.  Ian 
Fraser,  the  Rt.  Hon.  Winston  Churchill,  M.P.,  the  Rt.  Hon.  J.  H.  Whitley,  Sir  Hugo 
Hirst,  Bart.,  Sir  Robert  Waley  Cohen,  Sir  Felix  Schuster,  Bart.,  Sir  William  R.  Morris, 
Bart.,  Sir  Herbert  Austin,  the  Hon.  Sir  Arthur  Stanley,  Sir  Edward  Stern,  Bart.,  Sir 
Thomas  Ilorder,  Bart.,  Sir  Lionel  E.  Darell,  Bart.,  Sir  Albert  Levy,  Sir  Max  Bonn,  Sir 
Francis  W.  Goodenough,  the  Rt.  Rev.  John  Love  Morrow,  Mr.  S.  H.  Whitbread,  Capt. 
Victor  A.  Cazalet,  M.P.,  Mr.  J.  S.  Elias,  the  Rev.  Pat  McCormick,  the  Rev.  H.  L.  Johnston, 
Mr.  Maurice  Browne,  Wing  Commander  Louis  Greig,  Mr.  E.  V.  Lucas,  Mr.  T.  H.  Dey, 
Mr.  Harry  Preston,  Sir  Herbert  Cary,  Sir  William  Noble,  Colonel  Wyndham  Portal, 
Vice  Admiral  C.  D.  Carpendale,  Mr.  Edward  Baron,  Sir  P.  Reckitt,  Bart.,  the  Rt.  Hon.  C.  A. 
McCurdy,  Mr.  G.  F.  Mowatt,  Sir  Gerald  du  Maurier,  the  Earl  of  Balfour,  Lord 
Blanesburgh. ""     "  "~"= 
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Formation  of  New  Belfast  Association. 

An  organisation  known  as  the  Belfast  Blind  Persons'  Welfare  Association  has  been 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  looking  after  the  interests  of  the  unemployed  and  unemployable 
blind  persons  in  Belfast.     There  are  almost  nine  hundred  blind  persons  in  the  city. 

The  Association  proposes  erecting  a  clubroom  in  a  central  position  in  the  city  for 
concerts  and  social  evenings,  and  where  the  blind  can  have  newspapers  read  to  them  by 
sighted  friends. 

Councillor  Mrs.  Coleman,  P.L.G.,  220,  Donegall  Road,  Belfast,  has  consented  to  act 
as  hon.  treasurer,  and  to  her  all  donations  and  subscriptions  should  be  forwarded. 

Hull  Institute's  Arrangement  with  Trawler  Owners. 

Promoted  by  the  trawler  owners  a  scheme  has  been  brought  into  operation  at  the 
Hull  and  East  Riding  Institute  for  the  Blind  for  the  training  of  selected  disabled  fishermen. 
It  was  originally  intended  by  the  representatives  of  the  fishing  industry  to  erect  their  own 
workshops  and  they  inspected  the  Lord  Robert's  Memorial  workshops  with  the  object 
of  obtaining  information,  but  when  it  was  pointed  out  to  them  that  their  proposal  would 
interfere  with  the  activities  of  between  20  and  30  blind  people  who  for  a  considerable 
time  have  been  engaged  in  basket  work  and  have  supplied  approximately  60  per  cent,  of 
the  requirements  of  the  industry,  they  reconsidered  the  matter  and  effected  an  arrangement 
whereby  disabled  fishermen  will  be  given  employment  on  this  work  at  the  Blind  Institute. 
The  trawler  owners  on  their  part  have  agreed  to  place  the  whole  of  their  orders  in  future 
for  landing  baskets  with  the  Institute.  The  orders  represent  as  many  as  1,200  baskets 
in  a  month  and  about  a  thousand  dozen  annually. 

FOREIGN  NEWS 

Eye  Specialist  Loses  his  Sight. 

After  having  saved  the  sight  of  hundreds  of  his  patients  during  his  career  as  an  eye 
specialist  in  New  York,  Dr.  James  A.  McTiernan,  of  Middlebury,  Vermont,  is  now 
totally  blind,  says  the  British  United  Press. 

Dr.  McTiernan  lost  his  sight  in  a  motorcar  accident  when  his  car  overturned  in  a 
ditch.  Pieces  of  the  windscreen  entered  his  eyes,  and  doctors  state  that  there  is  no 
chance  of  his  ever  recovering  his  sight. 

Blind  Man  Recovers  Sight  After  Twenty-Two  Years. 

Earl  Musselman,  a  young  man  of  Philadelphia,  who  was  born  blind,  has  been  given 
the  use  of  his  eyes  as  the  result  of  an  operation.  For  22  years  he  has  lived  in  darkness, 
but  now  he  can  see  through  the  skill  of  Dr.  G.  H.  Moore,  a  surgeon  of  the  Graduate 
Hospital  in  Philadelphia,  who  operated  upon  him  to  create  pupils  in  the  eyes,  says  a 
British  United  Press  message  from  Philadelphia. 

"  I  was  completely  fooled,"  said  Mr.  Musselman,  in  an  interview.  "  Besides  all 
the  things  of  which  I  had  wrong  impressions,  there  are  so  many  things  of  which  I  had 
absolutely  no  conception,  such  as  the  way  bricks  are  set  in  a  wall,  the  way  one  colour 
differs  from  another,  and  one  shade  blends  into  another.     It  is  all  wonderful." 

To  Aid  the  Jewish  Blind. 

In  connection  with  the  International  Conference  at  New  York,  an  American  Jewish 
Braille  Institute  for  assisting  the  cultural  and  religious  needs  of  the  Jewish  Blind  has  been 
organised.  The  Institute  will  publish  a  monthly  magazine  for  free  distribution  among 
English-speaking  Jewish  Blind  all  over  the  world.  The  Institute  will  adopt  the  inter- 
national Braille  code  and  will  supply  Hebrew  literature  in  that  system,  adopting  also  the 
Moon  system  for  Yiddish  for  elderly  Yiddish-speaking  Blind  who  cannot  learn  the  com- 
plicated Braille. 

In  New  York  there  are  1,050  Jewish  blind,  while  all  over  the  world  there  are  7,500 
to  8,000  Jewish  blind,  according  to  Dr.  Siegfried  Altman,  the  Director  of  the  Jewish 
Institute  for  the  Blind  in  Vienna,  who  attended  the  Conference. 
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READING    MATERIAL    IN    CLEAR 
TYPE. 


w 


HAT  is  everybody's  busi- 
ness." runs  an  old  saying, 
is  nobody's  business." 
It  is  a  proverb  that  must 
often  be  in  the  mind  of 
the  social  worker,  especi- 
ally when  he  has  to  deal 
with  those  cases  of  "  double  defect,"  where, 
for  instance,  because  a  child  is  both  paralysed 
and  epileptic  no  Home  for  cripples  will  take 
him  on  account  of  his  epilepsy,  and  no  Home 
for  epileptics  on  account  of  his  paralysis.  The 
child  with  defective  sight  is  rather  in  the  same 
boat  ;  he  is  not  blind,  and  therefore  does  not 
come  within  the  scope  of  the  organisation  for 
blind  welfare,  but  his  sight  is  not  normal,  and 
he  cannot  therefore  be  treated  like  the  fully- 
sighted. 

There  are,  of  course,  many  degrees  of 
short-sightedness,  from  the  person  whose 
vision  can  be  so  corrected  by  glasses  as  to 
become  normal,  down  to  the  person  who  is 
so  blind  as  to  be  unable  to  read  the  ordinary 
school-book  and  is  certifiable  under  the 
Board  of  Education  definition.  The  child  in 
a  myope  school  is  generally  one  whose  eyeball 
is  too  long  to  permit  the  proper  focussing  of 
parallel  rays  of  light  on  the  retina,  and  the 
walls  of  whose  globes  are  weak  and  thin. 
For  such  children  to  read  the  school-books 
in  common  use  is  dangerous,  and  may  result 
in  blindness. 

It  is  not,  however,  usually  thought  desirable 
to  teach  these  children  Braille,  as  the  child 
with  any  sight  almost  invariably  uses  that 
sight  to  peer  at  his  Braille  type  unless  he  is 
closely  supervised,  and  he  is  generally 
therefore  taught  to  read  print.  It  is  usual  for 
the  "  reading  book  "  to  be  home-made,  con- 
sisting of  large  sheets  of  unglazed  paper, 
printed  by  means  of  wooden  block  letters 
with  a  half-inch  body  ;  these  letters  are 
individually  pressed  on  to  an  inked  pad  and 
then  stamped  on  to  the  sheets,  which,  when 
complete,  are  pinned  on  to  the  wall  at  a 
proper  distance  and  height  from  the  reader. 
The  making  of  these  sheets  is  generally  the 
work  of  the  teacher,  sometimes  helped  by  the 
children  and  is  naturally  a  desperately  slow 
business. 

For  the  very  tiny  child  there  are  books  in 
such   series   as    Blackie's   "  Easy   to    Read  " 
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24-point  type,  and  those  of  us  who  remember 
our  own  thrill  over  "  Ann  and  her  Pup  "  or 
that  one-page  story  beginning  "  I  am  in. 
Go  on  "  with  its  intriguing  illustration  of  a 
small  boy  in  a  soap-box  on  wheels,  will 
realise  that  in  the  very  early  stages  this  is 
sufficient.  But  to  teach  a  child  to  read  print, 
and  then  to  be  able  to  offer  him  nothing  more 
than  an  Infant  Reader  is  surely  almost  worse 
than  not  to  teach  him  to  read  at  all.  Of 
course  there  are  some  children  whose  sight  is 
normal  who  do  not  choose  to  read,  and 
frankly  on  leaving  school  close  their  books  for 
ever,  but  they  are  surely  in  a  small  minority, 
so  long  as  they  have  been  intelligently 
taught  ;  and  it  is  almost  inevitable  that  the 
child  who  has  the  smallest  taste  for  reading 
will  not  be  deterred  out  of  .school  hours  by 
the  fear  that  reading  ordinary  print  may 
injure  his  sight,  and  may  even  resort  to 
reading  his  "  comic  "  under  the  table  if 
parental  authority  is  sufficiently  strong  to 
prevent  his  reading  it  in  full  daylight. 

It  is  the  realisation  of  all  this  that  is 
responsible  for  the  Clear  Type  Publishing 
Company  in  America.  This  Company, 
which  is  in  very  close  touch  with  the  350 
Sight  Saving  Classes  in  the  States,  produces 
books  on  deep  cream  unglazed  paper  in 
24-point  (a  very  few  in  36-point).  They 
include  readers  for  six  grades,  "  Stories  of 
King  Arthur,"  "  The  King  of  the  Golden 
River,"  "  Tales  and  Ballads  from  Scottish 
History,"  "  Readings  from  Walter  Scott," 
"  Lamb's  Tales  from  Shakespeare,"  in  the 
general  literature  section  ;  "  The  History  of 
the  American  People,"  "  Our  Ancestors  in 
Europe,"  "  North  America,"  "  The  Human 
Geography,"  and  "  Arithmetical  Problems," 
in  other  sections. 

Some  myope  classes  in  England  have 
already  availed  themselves  of  these  books, 
but  except  in  the  section  dealing  with  general 
literature  and  fiction  only  a  very  few  are 
suitable  for  the  English  school-child,  and 
they  are  naturally  very  expensive,  especially 
when  the  cost  of  carriage  from  America  is 
involved.  Exclusive  of  postage  "  Treasure 
Island  "  costs  rather  over  £2,  "  Ivanhoe  " 
(slightly  abridged)  about  £3,  "  The  King  of 
the  Golden  River  "  about  7s. 
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An  extract  from  a  very  interesting  letter  on 
the  subject  from  the  President  of  the  Clear 
Type  Publishing  Company  may  show  how  the 
matter  of  expense  was  met  in  America  : — 

"  The  Committee  arranged  with  job 
printers  to  publish  a  book,  and  I  arranged 
with  the  Boards  of  Education  to  take  a  certain 
share  of  them.  We  got  two  or  three  business 
men  to  advance  the  small  capital  required  and 
gradually  enlarged  our  activities.  As  other 
cities  in  the  United  States  opened  classes  they 
joined  our  group  of  customers,  first  making 
definite  pledges  to  buy  a  certain  number  of 
copies  of  books  before  they  were  printed  and 
later  simply  promising  to  do  the  best  they 
could  in  the  way  of  making  purchases  during 
the  following  year.  In  time  we  paid  back  the 
money  we  borrowed  from  our  financial 
supporters,  and  worked  up  a  small  revolving 
fund  which  keeps  our  work  going." 

In  the  myope  classes  noted  in  the  English 
Board  of  Education  List  of  Certified  Schools 
for  1930  there  is  accommodation  for  nearly 
two  thousand  children.  While  some  of  these 
classes  are  already  making  use  of  the  Reading 
Books  of  the  Clear  Type  series,  the  importing 
of  the  books  is  a  serious  matter,  and  in  any 
case,  as  we -have  said,  the  subject  matter  is  in 
only  a  limited  degree  suitable  for  the  English 
reader.  Cannot  something  then  be  done  in 
this  country  to  meet  what  appears  to  be  a 
real  need  ? 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  noted  that  apart 
altogether  from  the  school-child,  there  appears 
to  be  a  need  for  clear-type  books  for  the 
adult  reader,  which  is  being  met  in  the 
United  States  by  a  commercial  publishing 
firm.  The  William  Bradford  Press,  207, 
25th  Street,  New  York,  are  building  up  a 
Big  Type  Library  for  the  use  of  persons  who 
find  ink  type  of  the  ordinary  size  rather 
trying  ;  books  in  type  of  about  the  same  size 
as  14  point  are  produced  and  are  sold  for 
10  cents  a  copy  ;  "  Lord  Chesterfield  to  his 
Son,"  "  Six  Weeks  in  the  Life  of  Samuel 
Pepys,"  "  The  Ancient  Mariner,"  and  Emer- 
son's "  Napoleon,  the  Man  of  the  World," 
are  among  the  titles  quoted  in  a  short  note 
on  the  books  in  the  American  "  Outlook  for 
the  Blind." 

Evidently  there  is  something  to  be  done, 
and  we  should  welcome  the  views  of  our 
readers  on  how  best  to  do  it.  To  hand  the 
key  of  a  library  to  a  child  and  to  forbid  him 
to  enter  in  is  both  foolish  and  cruel  ;  surely 
there  must  be  some  better  way. 


RECENT 
PUBLICATIONS 

Cheerful  Verses. 

We  have  received  "  Anecdotes,  etc."  a  little 
volume  of  verse  by  W.  M.  Sherman,  a  blind 
man.  Mr.  Sherman,  who  is  eighty-three 
years  of  age,  spent  his  early  life  in  India,  where 
he  had  many  adventures.  He  has  not  let  his 
blindness  embitter  his  outlook,  which  is 
consistently  cheerful. 

Price  List  of  Blind-Made  Goods. 

Buy  from  the  Blind,"  the  newly  issued 
illustrated  price  list  of  the  Home  Industries 
Department  of  the  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  is  very  attractively  set-out,  and  covers 
a  wide  field.  Brooms  and  brushes,  soiled 
linen  baskets,  garden  chairs,  hosiery,  mats 
and  rugs,  all  kinds  of  children's  knitted  wear, 
workbaskets  and  trays  are  included  in  its 
pages.  In  a  prefatory  note  the  prospective 
customer  is  given  a  short  account  of  the  Home 
Workers'  Scheme,  which  gives  occupation  to 
270  workers  in  London  south  of  the  Thames, 
in  Kent,  Surrey,  Sussex  and  Hampshire,  and 
is  reminded  that  the  work  can  only  be  main- 
tained and  extended  with  the  constant  help 
of  the  general  public  ;  if  this  declines  the 
blind  worker  "  must  return  to  an  uncertain 
and  spasmodic  condition  "  like  that  which 
existed  before  the  Scheme  came  into  opera- 
tion, when  the  rural  worker  struggled  in 
isolation,  with  no  scope,  no  prospects  and 
little  knowledge. 

DIARY  OF  EVENTS. 

Notices  of  Annual  Meetings  and  important  Committee 
Meetings  are  inserted  in  The  New  Beacon  as  space 
permits.  Secretaries  are  requested  to  send  intimations 
to  the  Editor  not  later  than  the  3rd  of  the  month  for 
insertion  in  the  next  issue. 
May    15th.      Northern    Counties    Association    for    the 

Blind — Special     Sub-Committee     on    the     Partially 

Blind,  also  Sub-Committee  on  the  Mentally  Defective 

and  Sub-Normal  Blind. 
May  20th.     Executive  Committee,   Union  of  Counties 

Associations. 
June  3rd.    Northern  Counties  Association  for  the  Blind 

— Annual  Meeting  at  the  Guildhall,  Hull,  11.15  a.m. 

and  2.30  p.m.     Delegates  will  be  invited  to  pay  a 

visit  to  the  Hull  Workshops  for  the  Blind  on  June 

2nd  and  June  4th. 
June  4th.    2  p.m.    NIB.  General  Purposes  Committee. 
June  10th.    2.30  p.m.     N.I.B.  Education  and  Research 

Committee. 
June  13th.     2.30    p.m.    Annual    Meeting,    College    of 

Teachers,      Armitage     Hall,     224,     Great     Portland 

Street,  W.l. 
June  19th.    2.30  p.m.     N.I  B.  Finance  Committee 
June  24th  25th.     Annual  Meeting,  Union  of  Counties 

Associations. 
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MILTON'S    BLINDNESS. 

By  F.  LE  GROS  CLARK. 


I  SEEM  to  have  noticed  in  The  New 
Beacon  more  than  one  article  on 
Milton.  That  is  natural.  Milton  was 
not  only  blind,  but  he  referred 
constantly  to  his  blindness,  sometimes 
in  direct  terms  but  more  often,  I 
think,  obliquely  and  half-consciously. 
For  example,  it  is  possible  to  read  the 
description  of  Hell  in  "  Paradise  Lost  "  with 
the  recollection  that  it  was  written  by  a 
blind  man — and  moreover  by  one  whose 
particular  affection  of  the  eyes  produced 
curious  sensations.  Some  medical  men  have 
recently  been  speculating  that  Milton's 
blindness  was  caused  by  a  gradual  detach- 
ment of  the  retina.  As  far  as  I  am  competent 
to  judge,  there  seems  good  evidence  for  this. 
The  poet  himself,  in  a  fairly  precise  letter, 
describes  his  internal  sensations.  He  says 
that  he  experienced  a  strange  luminosity 
within  the  eye  itself,  even  at  night.  It  has 
occurred  to  me  that  he  may  have  been  vaguely 
thinking  of  this  when  he  described  Hell  as 
"  darkness  visible."  That  seems  just  the 
sensation  one  has.  It  is  not  light  of  any  use 
to  one — but  rather  is  it  a  baffling  murky 
light,  persisting  through  the  twenty-four 
hours  and  at  times  appearing  to  take  on  forms 
that  resemble  shadows  of  reality. 

Again,  it  would  be  advantageous  to  read 
through  "  Paradise   Lost  "  to  observe  what 
imagery  the  poet  uses.    How  does  he  describe 
events  ?     In  terms  of  sight  and  colour — or  in 
terms  of  movement  and  feeling  and  sound  ? 
It  is  my  impression  that  he  was  at  his  best 
when    employing    language    less    expressive 
of  things  seen  than  of  things  felt  or  of  energy 
put  out  in  some  effort.    He  feels  the  actions  of 
his  Satan  rather  than  visualises  them.     So,  at 
any  rate,  it  appears  to  me. 
' '  Six  paces  huge 
He  back  recoiled  ;  the  seventh  on  bended  knee 
His  massy  spear  upstayed." 
This  and  many  other  passages  are  vibrant 
with  muscular  energy.    They  are  the  language 
of  the  limbs  and  not  of  the  eyes. 

There  is  some  probability  that  Milton  was 
always  short-sighted  ;  though  not  so  badly, 
it  would  seem,  as  to  prevent  his  being  quite  a 
master  of  the  broadsword  in  his  youth.  I 
think  this  point  rather  typical  of  the  man.  He 
was  not  a  soldier  in  the  strict  sense  ;  he 
preferred  the  pen  to  the  sword.     But  he  was 


by  temperament  an  energetic  and  passionate 
soul,  rebellious  against  unworthy  restraint — 
one  of  the  outstanding  revolutionaries  of  his 
Age.  One  surmises  that  he  mastered  the 
use  of  the  broadsword  as  a  kind  of  protest 
against  his  own  sense  of  short-sightedness. 
Such  an  effort  is  not  uncommon.  It  marks 
the  soul's  determination  to  revolt  against  and 
overcome  the  very  obstacle  it  feels  most  as  a 
handicap. 

Milton,  of  course,  revolted  against  many 
obstacles  ;  he  was  a  rebel  against  the  whole 
established  order  of  things  in  Church  and 
State.  To  his  Royalist  opponents  he  was 
little  better  than  a  devil  in  human  shape  ;  and 
they  had  no  hesitation  in  attributing  his 
blindness  to  his  own  sins  against  Heaven. 
They  poured  abuse  on  him.  They  likened 
him  to  the  blinded  Cyclops  of  Greek  legend,  a 
hideous  monster  and  cannibal 

But  what  of  Milton  himself  ?  How  did  he 
accept  his  blindness  ?  He  was  a  retired  man, 
but  at  the  same  time  an  energetic  and  passion- 
ate one.  The  two  things  can  often  go  together. 
The  question  was — whether  this  rebel  against 
Kings  and  Bishops  would,  when  he  found  the 
tyranny  of  blindness  creeping  upon  him, 
revolt  also  against  the  very  order  of  the 
Universe  ?  Would  he,  as  Job  was  tempted  to 
do,  curse  God  and  die  ?  We  know  that  he 
did  not.  What  he  actually  did  was  to  set  out 
deliberately  "  to  justify  the  ways  of  God  to 
man."  That  is  the  other  alternative  for  the 
restless  and  creative  mind.  Either  it  rebels  or 
else  it  struggles  forward  to  discover  some  final 
harmony,  some  ultimate  reasonableness  in 
the  very  nature  of  things.  Such  a  mind  cannot 
remain  quiet  and  reconciled. 

It  is  interesting  that  at  one  period  Milton 
played  with  the  idea  of  using  the  story  of 
Macbeth  as  the  basis  for  an  epic  or  fresh 
drama.  Macbeth,  as  Shakespeare  presents 
him,  was  an  ambitious  rebel,  a  guilty  man 
haunted  by  his  guilt.  Milton  did  not  use  the 
theme.  He  turned  instead  to  three  great 
Biblical  figures  of  pride  and  disobedience 
brought  low — Samson,  Adam  and  Satan  him- 
self. It  is,  to  my  mind,  as  though  the  poet 
were  certainly  attracted  by  stories  of  the 
rebellious  heroes  ;  for  in  them  he  could 
express  something  of  the  revolt  that  stirred  in 
his  own  soul.     It  has  even  been  remarked  by 
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some  critics  that  the  really  important  figure  in 
"  Paradise  Lost  "  is  Satan  ;  he  is  the  true 
hero  of  the  Epic.  In  a  sense  I  believe  this  to 
be  correct.  The  mind  of  a  great  poet  is  not  a 
simple  thing  ;  it  contains  within  it  many 
aspects,  of  some  of  which  he  is  scarcely 
himself  conscious.  They  only  reveal  them- 
selves obliquely  in  his  work.  Thus  the  deep 
rebellious  passion  in  Milton  could  express 
itself  in  his  picture  of  Satan  struggling  in  the 
darkness,  cast  out  from  the  light  of  Heaven, 
just  as  the  poet  himself  was  cast  out  of  the 
light  of  day. 

But  Milton  is,  of  course,  not  Satan  and  he 
would  have  repudiated  any  suggestion  that  he 
felt  sympathy  with  the  arch-fiend.  On  the 
contrary,  he  spent  his  energies  in  trying  to 
comprehend  the  designs  of  Providence  and  in 
schooling  himself  to  resignation.  Not  that  he 
believes  that  the  blindness  has  come  upon  him 
as  a  punishment  for  sin.  Intellectually  and 
consciously  he  would,  I  think,  have  refused 
to  sustain  such  a  belief.  But  after  all  sin, 
repentence  and  hell-fire  were  concepts  very 
generally  accepted  in  his  epoch.  He  could 
not  escape  them.  Every  man,  it  was  held, 
had  sinned  and  must  submit  himself  to  the 
Almighty  and  pray  for  reconciliation.  It  was 
not  quite  easy  for  an  afflicted  man  to  take  the 
attitude  of  Job  and  refuse  to  tolerate  the  idea 
that  his  affliction  was  a  punishment  for  guilt. 
Milton,  in  fact,  though  he  did  not  look  upon 
his  blindness  as  a  visitation  from  God,  was 
nevertheless  seriously  concerned  with  the 
problem  of  human  pride  and  disobedience  ; 
and  what  I  am  suggesting  is  that  his  own 
passionate  and  rebellious  spirit  was  itself  felt 
by  him  as  something  that  had  constantly  to  be 
schooled  and  curbed  and  taught  its  duty 
towards  the  great  Orderer  of  the  Universe. 

It  is  indeed  precisely  at  this  point  that  the 
creative  energy  of  Milton  was  released — the 
point  of  juncture  between  the  two  aspects  of 
his  own  nature,  the  side  that  revolted  against 
authority  and  contraint  and  the  side  that 
yearned  to  believe  in  an  ultimate  harmony,  a 
profound  justification  for  everything  that 
might  befall  him.  This  after  all  is  one  form 
of  the  eternal  struggle  in  the  mind  of  Man. 
We  want  to  be  free  of  restriction  and  yet  we 
know  that  our  happiness  depends  on  our 
ability  to  tolerate  a  certain  degree  of  discipline 
and  difficulty.  The  effort  to  reconcile  these 
two  factors  is  the  very  texture  of  life  itself. 

Some  day  no  doubt  an  adequate  study  will 
be  made  of  Milton  from  this  point  of  view. 


So  far,  though  much  has  been  written,  I  have 
not  yet  discovered  a  commentator  who  really 
seems  to  me  to  get  to  the  roots  of  the  problem. 
I  feel  that  the  whole  of  the  last  part  of  Milton's 
life  was  an  attempt,  in  one  sense,  to  reconcile 
himself  to  his  blindness  ;  and  that  this  is 
revealed  in  his  works.  Some  critics  tend  to 
sentimentalize  over  him  ;  others  affect  to 
despise  his  style  or  his  subject  or  his  theology. 
Few  look  upon  him  merely  as  a  man  among 
men,  completely  human,  sensitive  and 
passionate  and  often  foolish.  Studied  in  this 
way,  he  will  be  found  to  reveal  to  any  man 
something  of  that  man's  own  soul — and 
especially  will  he  be  such  a  revelation  to  those 
who  have  to  endure  the  searching  handicap 
of  blindness. 

OBITUARY 

We  much  regret  to  report  the  death  of  : — 

John  Crosby  Warren,  on  Wednesday, 
April  29th,  at  the  age  of  79  years.  Mr. 
Warren  had  been  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Royal 
Midland  Institution  for  the  Blind  for  the 
long  period  of  46  years.  Only  those  closely 
associated  with  him  knew  the  depth  of  his 
love  for  this  Institution,  and  for  the  blind 
generally.  In  recognition  of  his  services  to 
the  blind  he  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  College 
of  Teachers  some  years  ago.  The  high 
esteem  in  which  Mr.  Warren  was  held  was 
reflected  in  the  large  gathering  at  his  Funeral 
Service  on  Saturday,  May  2nd,  at  the  High 
Pavement  Unitarian  Chapel,  when  over  one 
hundred  representatives  of  the  Institution 
attended.  Mr.  Warren's  death  causes  a 
great  gap  in  work  for  the  blind  at  Nottingham, 
which  it  will  be  very  difficult  to  fill. 

George  Dickie,  on  the  scholastic  staff  of 
the  Ulster  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 
and  the  Blind,  Belfast.  Mr.  Dickie,  who  was 
about  63  years  of  age,  had  been  blind  from  his 
birth,  and  came  from  St.  Fergus,  Peterhead, 
over  forty  years  ago  to  take  up  the  position  of 
teacher  he  has  ever  since  occupied  in  the 
Lisburn  Road  school.  He  had  considerable 
gifts  as  a  musician,  and  was  a  successful 
teacher  of  music. 

Lucy  Holliday,  Matron  of  the  Royal 
Victoria  School  for  the  Blind,  Benwell  Dene, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne,  in  her  69th  year.  She 
had  been  Matron  of  the  school  for  the  past 
17  years  and  previously  had  wide  experience 
of  a  similar  nature  in  the  Isle  of  Man. 
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POINTS  FROM 
THE    PRESS 

Still  Interested  in  "  Fat  Stock  Prices." 

Life  had  become  wearisome  to  one  vigorous 
old  man,  now  blind.  His  three  score  years 
and  ten  have  been  spent  out  of  doors,  vaga- 
bond fashion,  one  time  cattle-dealing  in  the 
Welsh  hills,  then  hawking  greengrocery  far 
and  near.  He  now  is  alone  during  the  whole 
of  the  day,  and  tied  to  the  house  by  reason  of 
his  infirmity.  Still  his  interests  dwell  in 
farming  and  in  fat  stock  prices,  of  which  he 
now  hears  on  his  own  stool  at  the  fireside  ; 
and,  moreover,  he  finds  that  there  are  yet 
wider  spheres  of  enjoyment  to  be  had  from 
"  that  there  'arker  "  than  even  the  values  of 
fat  cows. — Manchester  City  News. 
Balancing  Disadvantages. 

The  blind  are  possessed  of  a  rare  gift  to 
balance  the  disadvantages  of  their  infirmity. 
The  things  of  which  they  hear,  and  cannot 
see,  are,  maybe,  more  intense  in  their 
aesthetic  appeal  for  them  than  for  us. 

A  friend  had  been  asked  to  sing  at  a  concert 
for  the  blind.  Anxious  to  please  her  unusual 
audience  the  girl,  before  her  appearance, 
asked  the  promoters  of  the  concert  for  their 
opinion  on  a  happy  choice  of  songs. 

The  blind  themselves  were  appealed  to,  and 
they  unanimously  voted  for  songs  about 
flowers,  birds  and  green  fields.  One  of  the 
songs  was  encored  several  times.  The 
audience  could  not  hear  enough  of  daffodils 
a-blowing  and  a-growing  in  a  spring  breeze. 
Another  song  that  captured  their  imagination 
was  of  ships  that  went  sailing  across  the  blue 
seas. —  Yorkshire  Evening  Post. 
Sir  Arthur  Pearson. 

The  tragic  blindness  of  ihe  late  Sir  Arthur 
Pearson,  whom  she  (Mrs.  C.  N.  Williamson) 
describes  as  "  the  next  greatest  blind  man  to 
Homer  and  Milton  "  gives  her  opportunity 
of  paying  the  warmest  of  tributes  to  a  lovable 
personality  : — "  In  his  way  he  was  as  good- 
looking  as  Sir  Alfred  Harmsworth  and  perhaps 
about  the  same  age.  Dark,  instead  of  fair,  he 
was  ;  and  he  had  extraordinarily  brilliant 
brown  eyes  ;  so  brilliant  that  none  could 
dream  how  they  were  destined  to  lose  their 
light  one  day.  I  knew  Sir  Arthur  for  years,  and 
always  delightfully  ;  but  I  hadn't  seen  him 
for  a  long  time  when  one  afternoon  just  before 


the  War  I  met  him  on  the  steps  of  the  Hotel 
de  Paris  at  Monte  Carlo.  "Is  it  twilight 
already  ?  "  he  asked.  "  Or — do  I  only  think 
so  ?  "  Then  a  startled  glance  showed  me  that 
over  the  brilliance  of  those  brown  eyes  a  slight 
dimness  had  fallen,  like  an  almost  intangible 
mist  ;  and  he  told  me  that  he  was  slowly,  yet 
surely,  becoming  blind." — John  O'  London's 
Weekly  (in  a  review  of  "  The  Inky  Way  "). 


Sports-Wear. 

The  term  "  sports- wear  "  covers  a  very 
wide  field,  including  the  heaviest  of  sweaters 
worn  for  ski-ing  and  winter  amusements, 
through  the  workmanlike  golf  outfit  of  knitted 
tweed  yarns,  the  very  fine  knitting  in  pastel 
shades  and  white  for  tennis  and  allied  sports, 
to  the  latest  recruit  in  the  knitwear  army,  the 
beach  suit  and  bathing  dress. 

We  have  indeed  travelled  far  from  the  days 
when  coarse  gauge  machines  were  considered 
marvels  of  ingenuity,  and  that  a  blind  opera- 
tive could  ever  manipulate  knitting  so  delicate 
in  construction  as  the  machines  now  in  use 
in  the  workrooms  of  the  London  Association 
for  the  Blind  would  have  been  a  ludicrous 
impossibility.  To-day  we  are  knitting  fabrics 
as  soft  as  silk  and  almost  as  fine  as  muslin. 

Now  that  we  have  non-stretchable  fabrics, 
and  perfect  fittings,  there  is  no  reason  why 
knitwear  should  not  become  the  most  pros- 
perous and  busiest  section  of  the  Blind 
World.  But,  competition  is  very  acute,  and 
the  Blind  Workshop  wishing  to  sell  its 
productions  in  competition  with  those  of 
normal  factories  must  be  prepared  to  give 
equal  value  in  design,  colour  and  workman- 
ship. Artistry  in  colour  is  vital,  modernity 
in  design  essential. 

Establish  your  fashions,  do  not  follow 
them.  A  market  can  always  be  found  for  the 
novel,  interesting,  and  the  attractive.  One 
must  ceaselessly  watch  the  trend  of  fashion, 
which  is  not  a  haphazard  thing. 

Colour  phases  come  in  cycles,  and  a  study 
of  this  aspect  of  fashion  work  is  most  fascin- 
ating. 

To  be  successful,  unceasing  watch  and 
unceasing  work  are  of  extreme  importance, 
the  mind  of  the  designer  must  be  open  to  new 
impressions,  and  there  must  be  a  striving 
after  that  individuality  of  appearance  which 
places  its  hall-mark  upon  the  finished  product 
of  the  united  efforts  of  the  imagination  of  the 
creator  and  the  craftsmanship  of  the  executant. 
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"COMPLETELY    FOOLED." 

IN  our  News  columns  we  give  particulars  of  an  American  youth  who,  it  is  stated,  was  born 
blind  and  can  now  see  after  22  years  of  blindness.  He  has  looked  at  the  world  around 
him,  and  he  declares  that  he  has  been  "  completely  fooled."  This  must  mean  that  the 
world  he  sees  is  entirely  different  from  the  world  that  has  been  described  to  him.  We 
can  readily  understand  that  all  description  of  colour  must  fail  before  colour  itself.  Who 
can  describe  the  tender  flush  of  dawn  on  distant  hills  or  the  passion  of  the  sun  as  it  sets, 
burning  in  a  stormy  sky  ?  Who  can  describe  the  light  and  shade  of  the  wooing  of  the 
flowers  by  busy  bee  and  butterfly,  flaunting  by  in  their  bravery  ?  Can  words  paint  the  depth 
of  meaning  in  eyes,  those  windows  of  the  soul  ?  Perhaps.  For  even  in  this  case,  human  skill  has 
wrought  the  change,  and  human  skill  may  yet  reply  to  the  challenge  :  "  Mow  completely  fooled  !  " 

BABY'S    RIGHTS. 

In  the  first  week  in  July,  the  National  Baby  Week  Council  holds  celebrations  to  state,  to 
demonstrate,  to  defend  and  to  promote  Baby's  Rights.  The  Rights  of  Man — a  much  more 
inherently  selfish  movement — have  been  loudly  proclaimed  in  every  social  uprising  throughout 
the  world's  history,  and  have  frequently  culminated  in  the  right  of  the  loudest  proclaimer  to 
tyrannise.  But  Baby's  Rights  have  had  to  await  proclamation  until  this  century  ;  and  even  if, 
as  a  result,  Baby  tyrannises,  who  would  not  cheerfully  submit  to  the  despotism  of  innocence  ? 

If  Baby  drew  up  a  Petition  of  Rights,  it  would  be  divided  into  two  sections,  one  headed 
Love,  the  other  headed  Knowledge.  Love  is  in  the  heart's  blood,  but  the  laws  of  physical 
cleanliness,  healthy  sustenance  and  mental  development  can  be  taught  and  acquired. 

In  the  work  of  such  bodies  as  the  National  Baby  Week.  Council  lies  the  ability  to  transform 
a  C3  nation  into  an  Ai  nation.  The  prevention  of  infantile  blindness  is  naturally  a  part  of  that 
work,  and  we  recommend  all  the  innumerable  people  who  say  that  they  cannot  even  think  of  a 
blind  baby  without  pain  to  soothe  their  sensitiveness  by  supporting  Baby's  Rights  with  every 
means  at  their  disposal.  Twenty  years  ago  the  majority  of  blind  babies  were  brought  up  in 
ignorance  and  squalor  ;  to-day,  thanks  to  the  Sunshine  Homes,  every  baby  may  be  brought  up 
in  happy  and  healthy  surroundings.  The  problem  of  the  blind  baby  is  practically  solved,  but 
there  is  a  greater  problem,  the  problem  of  preventing  the  blind  baby,  and  to  the  solution  of  that 
problem  every  ounce  of  energy  should  be  devoted.     For  every  baby  has  the  right  to  see. 

THE     SYMBOL    OF    THE    BLIND    PEDESTRIAN. 

The  December,  1930,  issue  of  The  New  Beacon,  drew  attention  to  the  apparent  necessity 
for  some  distinguishing  mark  which  would  notify  a  motorist  that  a  pedestrian  was  blind.  Since 
then,  the  idea  of  providing  the  blind  with  white  sticks,  as  in  Paris,  has  received  a  considerable 
amount  of  support,  and  a  few  weeks  ago  white  sticks  were  distributed  to  the  blind  in  West  Ham. 
Subsequently,  an  announcement  of  this  local  distribution  was  made  over  the  wireless,  with  the 
result  that  some  people  gathered  the  wrong  impression  that  every  blind  pedestrian  in  this  country 
would  in  future  carry  a  white  stick. 

This  active  interest  in  an  important  traffic  problem  is  satisfactory,  but  we  think  that  the 
actual  adoption  of  a  white  stick,  or  any  other  distinguishing  mark,  by  a  small  section  only  of 
the  blind  population  is  perhaps  a  little  premature.  It  would  be  better  if  various  suggestions 
for  helping  the  blind  pedestrian  and  the  sighted  motorist  were  collected  and  submitted  for  dis- 
cussion to  a  representative  national  body.  The  best  possible  symbol  for  the  blind  pedestrian 
may  then  be  found  and,  although  it  would  certainly  not  be  favoured  by  every  blind  person,  it 
would  have  a  chance  of  being  very  generally  adopted,  and  a  national  announcement  as  to  the 
distinguishing  symbol  could  then  be  made  to  motorists  with  propriety  and  without  risk  of 
misleading  them.  To  be  of  any  practical  value,  the  symbol  of  the  blind  pedestrian  must  be 
nationally  chosen  and,  as  far  as  possible,  nationally  adopted.  The  Editor. 
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SUPERVISION    OF    CHARITIES. 


Report   of   Home   Office 


HAVING  proceeded  to  state 
the  legal  position  as  it 
applies  to  charities  operated 
under  Trust  Deeds,  Incor- 
porated Associations  or 
Institutions  acting  under 
Royal  Charter,  the  Report 
goes  on  to  discuss  in  an  intimate  fashion  some 
of  the  important  provisions  which  have  long 
been  the  subject  of  animated  controversy 
among  organisations  existing  for  benevolent 
purposes. 

The  Ministry  of  Health  is  brought  into 
direct  contact  with  a  number  of  groups  of 
charitable  organisations  concerned  with  its 
own  particular  work.  Of  these  voluntary 
hospitals  form  the  largest  group.  In  con- 
nection with  the  recent  Government  grant 
of  £500,000,  the  Voluntary  Hospitals  Com- 
mission, which  is  closely  associated  with 
the  Ministry,  had  until  the  grant  was 
exhausted  some  measure  of  control  over 
the  voluntary  hospitals  which  applied  to 
participate  in  the  grant,  but  this  power  was 
only  exercised  to  a  limited  extent  and  chiefly 
in  the  direction  of  securing  uniformity  in 
accountancy.  The  Minister  of  Health  has  no 
general  power  of  control  over  hospital 
charities.  The  Ministry  of  Health  has  made 
capital  grants  to  several  voluntary  organis- 
ations providing  tuberculosis  sanatoria,  and 
in  certain  cases  has  taken  a  mortgage  on  the 
premises  as  security.  Maintenance  grants  are 
made  to  local  authorities  who  either  provide 
sanatoria  themselves  or  contract  with  volun- 
tary organisations  for  the  treatment  of  patients 
in  approved  institutions. 

The  Local  Government  Act  of  1929  is 
designed  to  make  radical  changes  in-so-far  as 
rate-aided  hospitals  are  concerned  and  it  is 
generally  agreed  that  the  enlarged  powers  now 
conferred  upon  County  and  County  Borough 
Authorities  should  increase  the  scope  and 
usefulness  of  the  great  institutions  now 
within  their  control  ;  indeed,  it  is  quite  safe 
to  say  that  one  more  important  step  has  been 
taken  to  bring  nearer  an  efficient  State 
medical  service. 

Proceeding  to  discuss  street  collections,  the 
Report  draws  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
War  of   1914  gave  rise  to   many  abuses  in 
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Departmental  Committee. 
II. 

charity  administration  and  that  many  serious 
cases  of  fraud  were  brought  to  light  during 
the  years  1914/16.  The  then  Home  Secretary, 
the  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Herbert  Samuel,  appointed 
a  Committee  "  to  consider  representations 
which  have  been  made  in  regard  to  the 
promotion  and  management  of  charitable 
funds  for  objects  connected  with  the  War, 
and  to  advise  whether  any  measures  should 
be  taken  to  secure  the  better  control  or 
supervision  of  such  funds  in  the  public 
interest."  The  Committee  found,  upon 
investigation,  that  it  was  desirable  in  the 
public  interest  that  some  control  over  street 
collections  and  public  appeals  on  behalf  of 
war  charities  should  be  instituted,  and  their 
recommendations  were  carried  into  effect 
generally  by  the  War  Charities  Act  1916,  and 
as  regards  street  collections  by  Section  5,  of 
the  Police,  Factories,  etc.  (Miscellaneous 
Provisions)  Act,  1916.  This  Section  of  the 
Act  provides  that  a  police  authority  may  make 
regulations  with  respect  to  the  places  where, 
and  the  conditions  under  which,  persons  may 
be  permitted  in  any  street  or  public  place 
within  the  area  of  its  jurisdiction  to  collect 
money  or  sell  articles  for  the  benefit  of 
charitable  or  other  purposes. 

Model  regulations  under  the  Act  have  been 
drawn  up  by  the  Home  Office  and  regulations 
substantially  in  this  form  have  been  made  by 
a  large  number  of  police  authorities  in  England 
and  Wales,  including  those  of  nearly  all  the 
borough  police  forces.  In  rural  areas  street 
collections  are  not,  as  a  rule,  a  profitable 
means  of  obtaining  funds  ;  they  are  therefore 
infrequent  and  the  necessity  of  controlling 
them  is  not  acute.  The  Model  regulations 
provide  for  a  very  extensive  supervision  of 
the  collections  with  a  view  not  only  to  ensuring 
that  they  are  made  only  on  behalf  of  reputable 
organisations  and  conducted  without  undue 
expense,  but  to  the  safeguarding  of  the  actual 
money  received  up  to  the  time  it  is  handed 
over  to  the  responsible  organisers  of  the 
collection  ;  and  provision  is  now  made  for 
the  publication  of  a  statement  showing  the 
allocation  in  the  case  of  collections  made  on 
behalf  of  a  general  object. 

It  is  sometimes  thought  that  the  War 
Charities  Act  has  ceased  to  be  operative,  but 
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this  is  quite  a  mistake.  Its  provisions  can  be 
as  rigorously  enforced  now  as  during  the  war 
period.  Shortly  stated  the  Act  makes  it 
unlawful  to  make  any  appeal  to  the  public  for 
donations  or  subscriptions  in  money  or  kind 
for  any  war  charity  unless  the  charity  is 
registered  as  required  by  the  Act.  It  does 
not  apply  to  any  collection  in  a  place  of  public 
worship  nor  to  any  charity  exempted  by  the 
registration  authority  on  the  prescribed 
grounds,  namely,  that  the  scope,  duration  or 
area  of  collection  is  so  limited  that  registration 
is  considered  unnecessary. 

Charities  for  the  blind,  as  is  well  known, 
fall  into  quite  a  different  category,  although 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Section  3  of  the 
Blind  Persons  Act  was  modelled  on  the  lines 
of  the  War  Charities  Act. 

This  Section  of  the  Act  applies  the  pro- 
visions of  the  War  Charities  Act  to  charities 
for  the  Blind  with  certain  modifications,  of 
which  the  principal  are  : — 

(a)  the  limitation  of  registration  authorities 
to  County  and  County  Borough  Councils 
who  are  the  authorities  for  the  other 
purposes  of  the  Act,  thus  excluding  Urban 
District  Councils  and  the  smaller  Borough 
Councils  ; 

(b)  an  additional  reason  for  refusal  to 
register  a  charity,  namely,  that  the  regis- 
tration authority  is  satisfied  that  the  objects 
of  the  proposed  charity  are  adequately 
attained  by  a  charity  already  registered  ; 

(c)  provision  is  made  for  a  higher  regis- 
tration fee  ;  as  prescribed  by  the  Act  it  is 
to  be  a  sum  not  exceeding  two  guineas  and 
was  in  fact  fixed  at  one  guinea  ; 

(d)  the  substitution  of  the  Minister  of 
Health  for  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
purpose  of  the  approval  of  Regulations 
made  by  the  Charity  Commissioners  ; 

(e)  power  is  given  to  the  Charity  Commis- 
sioners in  relation  to  a  charity  for  the 
Blind  removed  from  the  register  to  exercise 
the  powers  conferred  on  them  by  Section  6, 
of  the  War  Charities  Act  in  relation  to  an 
appeal  made  by  a  registered  charity,  that 
is  to  say,  the  Commissioners  may  exercise 
those  powers  even  if  no  appeal  against 
removal  is  made. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  up  to  1926 
the  number  of  War  Charities  registered  was 
11,950  ;     the    number    of    charities    for    the 


blind  252  ;    war  charities  refused  registration 
52,  and  charities  for  the  blind  1. 

Later  in  the  Report  our  attention  is  drawn 
to  this  significant  phrase  "  We  were  more 
disturbed  to  find  that  registration  of  blind 
charities  had  not  succeeded  in  reducing  the 
costs  of  collection,  but  that  on  the  contrary 
they  showed  a  tendency  to  rise  in  the  case  of 
some  of  the  larger  organisations." 

Here  the  Report  displays  a  significant 
weakness.  It  does  not  appear  to  have 
occurred  to  the  Commissioners,  most  of  whom 
so  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  have  never 
seriously  concerned  themselves  with  more 
than  casual  efforts  to  raise  funds  for  voluntary 
societies,  that  the  task  becomes  more  difficult 
as  the  years  glide  by.  Greater  efforts  have  to 
be  made  to-day  to  raise  funds  than  were 
necessary  five  or  six  years  ago  and  the  net 
results  are  not  nearly  so  satisfactory.  De- 
pression in  trade  and  a  hundred  and  one  other 
circumstances  contribute  to  this  result  and 
it  by  no  means  follows  that  a  charity  is  badly 
administered  because  the  cost  of  collections 
is  registered  at  a  high  level.  If  times  are 
difficult,  larger  sums  of  money  must  be 
expended  even  to  secure  comparatively 
smaller  results.  Of  course  it  is  possible  to 
reach  a  point  when  the  cost  of  administration 
becomes  so  excessive  as  to  render  the  charity 
useless  and  although  there  have  been  such 
instances  on  record,  it  is  quite  true  to  say  that 
such  a  position  could  never  be  reached  by  a 
reputable  organisation. 

Whilst  rejecting  a  comprehensive  system  of 
compulsory  registration,  the  Commissioners 
not  unmindful  of  the  duties  devolving  upon 
them,  very  properly  urge  that  most  of  the 
abuses  which  are  said  to  exist  in  respect  of 
certain  so-called  charities  could  easily  be 
eliminated  if  the  public  would  exercise 
greater  vigilance.  This,  after  all,  is  the  key 
to  the  situation  for  those  who  thrive  upon  the 
results  of  such  misdemeanours  know  only  too 
well  that  they  can  trifle  with  a  credulous  and 
indifferent  public.  It  is  to  be  profoundly 
regretted  that  the  Commissioners  failed  to 
recommend  a  practical  scheme  of  registration 
and  supervision,  for  it  is  only  by  regularising 
the  efforts  of  voluntary  associations  and 
giving  to  them  some  semblance  of  statutory 
authority  that  a  high  standard  of  adminis- 
trative efficiency  will  be  promoted  and  sus- 
tained. 
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THE    JOHNSTON    RESISTIVE 
EXERCISER. 

The  Invention  of  a  Totally  Blind  Masseur. 


OUR  readers  will  be  interested 
to  learn  that  an  improved 
l    mechanical  exerciser  is  now 
available.  It    has    been 

invented  by  Mr.  D.  W. 
Johnston,  a  totally  blind 
masseur,  who  has  evolved 
a  design  of  a  most  effcient  type  as  a  result  of 
painstaking  experimental  work  and  attention 
to  detail. 

Mr.  Johnston  was  trained  in  the  National 
Institute's  Massage  School  in  191 5-1 6,  and 
he  has  invented  a  piece  of  apparatus  which  is 
very  suitable  for  installation  in  schools  for  the 
blind  or  in  private  houses,  where  it  would  be 
very  beneficial  for  blind  people  who  are 
unable  to  take  easily  regular  outdoor  exercise. 
The  price  is  moderate  and  those  interested 
should  apply  for  further  particulars  to  Mrs. 
F.  Chaplin  Hall,  Secretary,  Massage  School, 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  224,  Great 
Portland  Street,  W.i. 

The  machine  is  for  use  when  resistive  or 
assistive  exercises  have  been  prescribed.  The 
peculiar  merit  lies  in  the  facts  that  its  resist- 
ance is  constant  and  yet  immediately  adjust- 
able as  regards  strength,  incidence  and 
direction  to  suit  the  varying  requirements  of 
the  patient.  After  a  brief  description  of  the 
design,  these  essential  features  will  be 
discussed  in  detail.  The  machine  is  neither 
bulky  nor  expensive,  and,  as  the  inventor 
aptly  claims,  it  should  be  the  second  piece  of 
apparatus  to  be  selected  for  a  new  treatment 
room,  the  only  other  more  essential  one  being 
a  plinth. 

Design. 

( 1 )  The  machine  comprises  a  pair  of  tubes 
arranged  so  as  to  be  screwed  to  a  wall.  They 
are  usually  placed  at  shoulder  width.  Each 
tube  is  fitted  with  three  pulleys  ;  the  first, 
which  is  of  a  swivel  pattern  is  fixed  at  the  top 
of  the  tube  ;  the  other  two  may  each  be 
moved  up  or  down  by  a  stroke  of  the  hand, 
and  yet  will  remain  stationary  under  the  pull 
of  the  rope  which  they  guide.  The  adjust- 
ment of  the  resistance  already  referred  to  as 
an  essential  feature  of  the  machine  is  secured 
by  the  various  combinations  of  position  and 
inclusion  of  these  pulleys. 


(2)  The  tubes  guide  a  pair  of  weights,  each 
of  which  may  be  quickly  regulated  to  give  the 
resistance  required.  The  weights  are  actu- 
ated by  a  pair  of  ropes  which  run  up  the  tubes 
over  the  swivel  pulleys.  Handles  may  be 
fixed  to  the  ropes  at  any  point  by  a  hitch. 

(3)  A  bar,  5  ft.  6  ins.  long  is  mounted, 
horizontally,  across  the  vertical  tubes.  It 
may  be  adjusted  as  regards  height  and  to  suit 
the  distance  -at  which  the  vertical  tubes  have 
been  secured.  One  or  more  of  the  moveable 
pulleys  may  be  attached  to  the  horizontal  bar. 

Action. 

(1)  The  adjustment  of  direction  of  pull  in 
the  vertical  plane  is  arranged  for  by  using 
the  rope  straight  from  the  top  swivel  pulley, 
or  alternatively  by  passing  it  thence  round 
either  the  upper  or  the  lower  moveable 
pulley. 

In  the  horizontal  plane  adjustment  of 
direction  of  pull  occurs  through  the  use  of 
the  horizontal  bar  to  which  one  or  more  of 
the  moveable  pulleys  may  be  attached.  As 
this  bar  can  be  moved  vertically  and  fixed  at 
any  level,  a  most  complete  combination  of 
adjustments  can  be  effected.  It  will  also  be 
noticed  that  the  machine  will  function 
satisfactorily  even  when  an  unusual  width 
between  the  vertical  tubes  is  dictated  by 
paucity  of  wall  space  for  the  position  of 
furniture  ;  the  tubes  may  well  be  attached  to 
the  woodwork  on  either  side  of  a  door. 

It  appears  unnecessary  to  enlarge  on  the 
detailed  use  of  the  machine  for  exercises  for 
arms,  legs  and  other  parts  of  the  body.  These 
are  well  known  to  members  of  the  Society 
having  been  ably  described  in  Dr.  J.  B. 
Mennell's  "  Massage  "  (London.  1920).  In 
this  work  a  variable  direction  of  pull  is 
recognised  as  an  essential  attribute  of  a 
resistance  exerciser. 

(2)  A  constant  resistance  is  another  point. 
Many  of  the  inexpensive  and  compact  types 
of  apparatus  which  find  their  way  into  use 
depend  on  elastic  or  springs  for  their  resist- 
ance. This  is,  of  course,  fundamentally 
unsuitable  for  remedial  work,  and,  as  such, 
bear  no  comparison  to  the  weight  and  pulley 
design  to  which  group  the  Johnston  exerciser 
belongs.     For  certain  classes  of  work  resist- 
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ance  by  hand  is  essential,  but  for  many 
others  that  provided  by  a  weight  and  pulley 
is  superior,  especially  as  regards  evenness  and 
the  possibility  of  fatigue  to  the  operator. 

(3)  A  third  feature,  controllable  incidence 
of  resistance,  is  one  of  immense  importance. 
The  period  of  complete  relaxation  between 
movements  is  recognised  as  the  foundation 
of  successful  remedial  work.  It  mav  be 
claimed  that  this  can  be  obtained  in  any  of 
the  well  designed  types  of  apparatus  on  the 
market.  In  point  of  fact,  however,  the  adjust- 
ment of  the  length  of  rope  on  which  this 
feature  depends  is  so  perfect  and  readily 
obtained  in  the  Johnston  machine  as  to 
constitute  a  distinct  advance  in  design.  It  is 
secured  by  arranging  for  the  rope  to  pass  over 
all  three  pulleys,  and  by  choosing  a  distance 
between  them,  so  as  to  take  up  the  slack  of 
the  rope  and  yet  allow  the  weight  to  descend 
to  its  lowest  limit,  when  the  limb  reaches  the 


position  which  it  is  desirable  for  it  to  occupy 
during  the  period  of  rest.  The  direction  of 
pull  is,  of  course,  determined  by  the  position 
of  the  pulley  from  which  the  rope  leads  off 
to  the  patient.  The  benefit  of  this  rapid 
adjustment  is  especially  felt  when  exercising 
a  patient  on  a  plinth  or  bed. 

(4)  Strength  of  resistance  is  varied  by 
adding  to  or  reducing  either  of  the 
weights . 

(5)  As  regards  compactness  and  inexpen- 
siveness  little  need  be  added — although  these 
are  most  essential  factors.  The  ability  to 
place  the  vertical  tubes  at  almost  any  con- 
venient distance  apart  is  an  important  point 
as  regards  the  space  occupied.  The  sim- 
plicity and  effectiveness  of  design  makes  it 
comprehensive  as  regards  uses,  and  yet 
inexpensive  as  compared  to  other  and  more 
elaborate  (although  not  more  efficient)  types 
of  machine. 


A    BLIND    WOMAN    SEES    EUROPE. 


s 


EEING  Europe  through  Sightless 
Eyes  "  (Almeda  Adams),  pub- 
lished by  the  Grafton  Press, 
New  York,  12s.  6d.,  is  a  very 
readable  collection  of  letters, 
describing  the  author's  year  of 
travel  in  Germany,  Italy,  Switz- 
erland, France  and  England.  Miss  Adams,  a 
blind  woman  from  Cleveland,  Ohio,  started 
her  travels  as  chaperone  to  a  girl-friend,  who 
was  visiting  Europe  to  study  singing,  but  after 
a  time  she  decided  to  leave  her  friend  to  go 
on  with  her  studies  and  went  on  alone. 

The  English  reader  is  inclined  sometimes  to 
think  that  Miss  Adams'  generous  enthusiasms 
over  the  "  lovely  people  "  she  seems  to  have 
met  everywhere  are  almost  too  ecstatic,  and 
one  longs  for  her  to  have  a  few  wholesome 
dislikes  ;  but  apart  from  this  criticism,  which 
is  perhaps  one  that  recoils  more  on  the  reader 
than  on  the  always-ready-to-be-appreciative 
writer,  the  letters  give  a  very  pleasant  picture 
of  an  adventurous  year.  And  the  courage  of 
the  blind  writer,  who  braved  new  places  all 
alone,  often  with  not  much  more  knowledge 
of  strange  languages  than  the  rest  of  us,  and 
who  was  able  to  write  a  letter  making  light 
of  four  changes  of  lodging  in  two  days,  must 
win  the  admiration  of  all  her  readers. 

It  is  very  difficult  for  those  of  us  who  see 
to  understand  the  quality  of  the  very  real 
pleasure   Miss   Adams   evidently  felt  in   the 


presence  of  what  was  beautiful  ;  like  Helen 
Keller,  she  writes  as  if  she  saw,  and  one  is  left 
wondering  if  hers  is  not  a  case  like  Miss 
Keller's,  where  verbal  memory  and  sympathy 
are  so  intense  that  there  is  a  danger  of  the 
writer  sometimes  becoming  "  the  dupe  of 
words  "  as  Professor  Villey  terms  it.  One  of 
the  most  interesting  passages  in  the  letters 
tells  of  a  visit  paid  by  Miss  Adams  and  her 
friend  to  Versailles,  when  they  were  fortunate 
enough  to  be  present  on  an  evening  when  the 
fountains  were  illuminated  ;  the  passage  is 
worth  quoting  in  full  : — 

"  Suddenly,  without  warning,  a  miracle 
happened.  From  under  the  fountain  green 
lights  shot  up,  transforming  the  columns  of 
water  into  green  liquid  trees  from  which 
white  blossoming  spray  branches  radiated,  as 
if  a  fairy  forest  were  created  by  the  touch  of 
some  magic  wand.  Then,  just  as  suddenly, 
the  lights  were  changed  to  red,  and  it  was  as 
if  fire  glowed  in  the  heart  of  each  up-springing 
fountain.  Again  the  lights  changed  from  red 
to  white,  and  millions  of  diamonds  sparkled 
every  whither.  You  felt  as  if  you  were  seeing 
all  Marie  Antoinette's  jewels  at  once.  As  the 
light  faded  they  sent  up  brilliant  fireworks 
making  a  gorgeous  finale  to  the  colour 
scheme.  One  was  literally  steeped  in  colour. 
Never  before  in  my  life  have  I  felt  that  I 
really  saw  colour,  but  this  was  so  vivid  that 
actually  it  seemed  perceptible  to  other  nerves 
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than  those  of  the  eye.  I  cannot  express  what 
this  experience  meant  to  me.  I  seemed  that 
night  to  have  been  born  anew  into  your 
world  of  vision.  Colour  has  become  to  me  a 
vivid  reality.  There  are  times,  it  is  true, 
when  I  seem  to  lose  this  new  colour  sense, 
but  it  always  comes  back." 

Perhaps  this  description  stands  out  in  the 
book  as  one  of  the  most  vivid,  but  it  is  by  no 
means  alone,  and  there  is  hardly  a  page  on 
which  we  are  not  tempted  to  say  : — "  But 
this  woman  cannot  be  blind,  or  else  blindness 
is  something  very  different  from  what  we 
imagined."  "  The  Jungfrau,"  she  writes,  "  is 
grand,  majestic,  over-awing,  but  the  Dent- 
du-Midi  is  strength  and  tenderness  and 
pitying  love,"  or  "  I  watched  it  the  other 
evening  as  we  walked  in  the  park — the 
sunset  in  an  Italian  sky — not  massed  in  one 
blaze  of  colour,  but  diffused  in  gorgeous 
ribbons  of  gold  and  crimson  and  amethyst,  a 
radiant  robe  wherein  the  dying  day  swathed 
the  stately  splendour  of  his  going,"  or  yet 
again,  "  A  picture  of  the  Baptism  of  Jesus  by 
Veronese  stands  out  vividly  in  my  conscious- 
ness for  the  grandeur  and  beauty  of  the  divine 
face."  Those  who  say  that  a  seeing  person 
can  never  understand  the  mentality  of  the 
blind  seem  to  be  vindicated  in  the  face  of  such 
puzzles  as  this. 

But  Miss  Adams's  letters  are  by  no  means 
all  given  up  to  aesthetic  appreciation  of  art- 
treasures  and  natural  beauties,  and  one  likes 
them  the  better  for  the  fact  that  they  are  full 
of  very  human  notes  on  much  more  homely 
topics,  and  food  is  not  neglected.  "  The 
suppers,"  she  writes  in  Berlin,  "  are  impos- 
sible ;  always  some  fried  thing,  so  hopelessly 
indigestible,  that  I  cannot  see  why  everybody 
does  not  die  of  it.  Personally,  I  do  not 
attempt  it,  and  so  usually  go  to  bed  hungry." 
Her  account  of  English  ways  and  cooking,  is 
far  more  flattering  : — "  At  last  I  have  reached 
the  land  of  promise,  the  land  of  daily  bath 
without  extra  charge,  the  land  of  grape  fruit 
for  breakfast,  and  of  toast  and  roast  and 
matchless  tea  ;  land  of  fresh  towels  and  spot- 
less linen,  of  eager  little  page-boys  ever  at 
hand  to  help  ;  land  where  my  mother-tongue 
is  spoken  by  my  chamber-maid  far  more 
beautifully  than  I  can  hope  to  speak  it  my- 
self." One  is  glad  to  think  that  Miss  Adams's 
experience  of  English  hotels  is  so  happy, 
even  though  one  has  a  lurking  fear  that  with 
wider  experience  of  thejn  she  might  have 
modified  her  view. 


ACHIEVEMENTS 
OF  THE  BLIND 

Mr.  Alec  Templeton. 

In  the  current  issue  of  The  Musical 
Standard  there  is  a  very  appreciative  notice 
and  portrait  of  Mr.  Alec  Templeton,  the 
young  blind  pianist,  an  account  of  whose 
career  was  published  in  our  January,  1927, 
issue.  Particular  attention  is  drawn  to  his 
remarkable  feats  of  memory,  and  to  the  merit 
of  his  compositions.  His  success  at  various 
Musical  Festivals  and  as  "  runner-up  "  in 
the  final  of  the  highest  grade  of  the  Daily 
Express  National  Piano  Playing  Contest,  is 
recalled. 

Hiking  and  Roller-Skating. 

Mr.  A.  E.  Cadwallander  and  Mr.  F.  J. 
Law  are  two  blind  young  men  who  are 
becoming  well  known  in  the  Mexborough 
district  for  remarkable  agility  and  participa- 
tion in  recreations  not  usually  followed  by 
blind  people.  Recently  they  spent  a  rambling 
holiday  together,  and  set  out  from  Mex- 
borough to  Sheffield  along  the  main  roads 
through  Rotherham  and  Attercliff,  com- 
pleting this  section  of  their  walk  in  just 
under  four  hours.  The  next  day  they 
decided  to  go  to  Derbyshire,  and  the  third 
day  they  set  off  from  Clay  Cross  with  a  local 
guide,  who  escorted  them  by  way  of  the  fields 
to  Ashover.  That  part  of  the  tour  necessi- 
tated a  guide  because  they  had  to  cross 
several  brooks  and  avoid  some  dangerous  bog 
land. 

On  reaching  Ashover  they  climbed  the 
well-known  local  rock,  where  others  climb  to 
enjoy  the  glorious  view.  Returning  to  the 
top  road,  they  dispensed  with  the  services  of 
their  guide,  and  continued  merrily  on  to 
Matlock. 

Finding  nothing  interesting  in  the  main 
streets  of  the  town,  they  determined  to  climb 
"  The  heights  of  Abraham,"  despite  the 
warnings  of  a  number  of  people  of  whom  they 
made  inquiry.  The  route  of  tortuous  twisting 
steps  and  rock  was  negotiated  safely,  how- 
ever. 

That  was  the  end  of  their  happy  holiday. 

A  few  weeks  ago,  Mr.  Cadwallander  and 

Mr.  Law,  with  two  friends,  gave  an  exhibition 

of  roller-skating  at  the  Mexborough  Olympia 

Rink. 
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A  Blind  Grand  Knight. 

Mr.  Robert  Lormer,  of  West  Hartlepool, 
who  is  blind,  was  installed  as  Grand  Knight 
of  the  Grand  United  Order  of  Knights  of  the 
Golden  Horn,  at  the  annual  Easter  Confer- 
ence at  Newcastle.  The  rank  is  the  highest 
the  order  can  offer. 

Blind  Girl's  University  Success. 

Miss  Ellen  Gurnell,  a  21-year-old  student 
at  the  Royal  Normal  College  for  the  Blind, 
Upper  Norwood,  has  been  awarded  an  exhi- 
bition at  Somerville  College,  Oxford,  where 
she  will  be  the  only  blind  person  in  residence. 
Miss  Burnell,  who  is  a  native  of  Liverpool, 
has  studied  at  Norwood  for  about  five  years, 
and  after  matriculating  from  there  took  a 
training  course,  by  which  she  gained  her 
Board  of  Education  Teacher's  Certificate.  It 
may  be,  although  nothing  has  been  arranged 
so  far,  that  at  the  end  of  her  university 
career  Miss  Gurnell  will  return  to  the  college 
where  she  was  a  student.  She  entered  for 
the  exhibition  because  she  felt  that  as  a 
teacher  of  blind  children  her  work  would  be 
more  valuable  if  she  herself  had  a  university 
education. 

Other    Easter    Successes  of    Royal    Normal 
College  Pupils. 

Phyllis  Humphreys  and  Gladys  Wilcox 
passed  the  Licentiate  Examination  of  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Music  as  Pianoforte 
Teachers. 

At  the  London  Musical  Festival,  the 
following  awards  were  made  : — 

Pianoforte  (Amateur  Class)  :  Margaret 
Brand  (First  Prize)  ; 

Pianoforte  (for  those  under  17)  :  Ronald 
Finch  (Second  Prize). 

Blind  Girl's  Success  at  Birmingham  Musical 
Festival. 

A  seventeen-year-old  blind  Birmingham 
girl,  Margaret  Roberts,  won  the  open  piano 
solo  competition  for  competitors  between 
sixteen  and  eighteen  years  of  age  at  the 
Birmingham  Musical  Festival,  this  month. 
She  played  with  an  execution  and  inspiration 
which  entranced  the  audience.  Another 
blind  girl,  Margaret  Parsons,  was  third,  only 
seven  marks  behind  in  the  same  class. 
A  Versatile  Young  Musician. 

Mr.  David  Buchan,  a  young  blind  pianist, 
who  is  steadily  forging  ahead  as  a  Concert 
Recitalist,  and  who,  incidentally,  was  one  of 
the  first  to  broadcast  from  Marconi  House  in 
1922,  is  a  man  of  many  parts,  and  in  addition 


to  his  normal  musical  activities,  he  has 
recently  taken  up  lecturing  on  musical  and 
kindred  subjects,  the  musical  illustrations 
being  contributed  either  by  himself  at  the 
piano,  or  by  the  use  of  gramophone  records. 

This  opens  out  a  promising  new  line  to  a 
man  of  Mr.  Buchan 's  all-round  ability,  and 
he  has  already  been  successful  in  his  role  as 
pianist-lecturer. 

Mr.  Buchan  was  trained  at  the  Royal 
Normal  College,  Mr.  Percy  Waller  and  Mr. 
Herbert  Fryer  being  his  principal  instructors 
in  pianoforte  playing. 

At  the  age  of  16,  he  was  awarded  the 
maximum  number  of  marks  (100)  for  piano- 
forte solo  playing  at  the  London  Musical 
Competition  Festival,  Mr.  Ernest  Fowles, 
the  eminent  pianoforte  teacher  and  adjudi- 
cator, remarking  that  this  was  the  first 
occasion  in  which  he  had  ever  been  able  to 
make  such  an  award. 

Mr.  Buchan  commenced  his  professional 
career  as  the  solo  pianist  in  Lady  Arthur 
Pearson's  well-known  Concert  Party.  And 
during  one  of  the  tours,  owing  to  the  indis- 
position of  the  official  accompanist,  he  had  to 
undertake  at  a  moment's  notice,  and  without 
rehearsal,  the  accompanist's  duties,  his  only 
knowledge  of  the  works  having  been  gained 
by  hearing  them  performed  during  the  tour. 
This  and  manv  other  remarkable  feats  of 
quick  memorization  and  adaptability  in  cases 
of  emergency  are  to  his  credit.  Lately  he  has 
made  a  number  of  highly  successful  appear- 
ances as  a  recitalist  in  some  of  the  best-known 
concert  halls  in  London.  He  has  a  genuine 
gift  for  composition,  and  has  been  commended 
by  such  musicians  as  Sir  Walford  Davies  and 
Mr.  Stewart  Macpherson.  Some  of  his 
pianoforte  pieces  are  on  the  National  Insti- 
tute's Braille  Music  Catalogue,  and  are  also 
published  in  inkprint. 

We  look  forward  with  confidence  to  the 
career  of  this  gifted  and  versatile  young 
musician.  

National  Council  for  Ireland. 

As  a  result  of  two  preliminary  gatherings  of 
those  interested  in  the  blind,  the  first  Com- 
mittee Meeting  of  the  National  Council  for 
the  Welfare  of  the  Blind  in  Ireland  was  held 
at  the  Standard  Hotel,  Dublin,  on  April  14th. 
Mr.  Denis  Barrett  has  consented  to  act  as 
Chairman,  with  Miss  A.  Armitage  as  Hon. 
Secretary  (pro.  tern.),  and  Dr.  Quin  as  Hon. 
Treasurer. 
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UNION  OF  COUNTIES  ASSOCIATIONS 
FOR    THE    BLIND. 


Annual   Meeting   of   the   Union   of   Counties 
Associations  for  the  Blind. 

It  is  proposed  to  hold  an  Open  Session 
during  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Union  of 
Counties  Associations  for  the  Blind  on  the 
25th  June,  193 1,  and  to  invite  the  attendance 
of  representatives  of  Local  Authorities  con- 
cerned with  blind  welfare  and  workers  for  the 
blind  who  are  not  members  of  the  Council. 

This  meeting  will  take  place  at  Cloth- 
workers'  Hall,  Mincing  Lane,  London,  E.C.3, 
on  Thursday,  25th  June,  at  2.30  p.m.,  and  the 
subject  will  be  the  World  Conference  on  the 
Blind  held  last  month  in  New  York,  on  which 
papers  will  be  read  by  a  number  of  the  repre- 
sentatives from  Great  Britain  who  attended 
the  Conference. 

Applications  for  invitations,  the  number  of 
which  is  limited  to  the  accommodation  avail- 
able, should  be  addressed  to  : — The  Secretary, 
Union  of  Counties  Associations  for  the  Blind, 
66,  Victoria  Street,  London,  S.W.i  ;  and 
should  be  received  not  later  than  the  end  of 
May. 

Northern  Counties  Association  for  the  Blind 
— Quarterly  Meeting. 

The  Quarterly  Meeting  of  the  Northern 
Counties  Association  for  the  Blind  was  held 
at  Henshaw's  Institution,  Old  Trafford, 
Manchester,  on  the  25th  March,  193 1,  under 
the  Chairmanship  of  Mr.  A.  Siddall,  who 
cordially  thanked  the  Chairman  and  Board  of 
Management  of  the  Institution  for  their 
hospitality. 

Among  the  subjects  discussed  were  the 
Wireless  for  the  Blind  Fund,  the  question  of 
the  position  of  persons  becoming  blind  over 
70  years  of  age,  and  the  problems  of  children 
of  1 6  years  of  age  discharged  from  schools  for 
the  blind  as  "  not  blind,"  and  the  partially 
blind. 

Councillor  Lundy  gave  some  interesting 
information  as  to  the  installation  and  main- 
tenance of  wireless  sets  in  the  Northern  area 
and  of  the  progress  of  the  distribution  of  sets 
supplied  by  the  British  Wireless  for  the  Blind 
Fund  in  that  area. 

On  the  subject  of  persons  becoming  blind 
over  70  years  of  age  Councillor  Clydesdale 
proposed  the  following  resolution  : — 

"  This  Conference  of  Local  Authorities 

and  Voluntary  Agencies  interested  in  the 
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Welfare  of  the  Blind  is  of  opinion  that  when 
blindness  is  allied  to  old  age  the  handicap 
is  increased,  therefore  there  is  no  apparent 
reason  for  any  reduction  in  grants  made  by 
Local  Authorities  to  necessitous  '  unem- 
ployable '  blind  persons  on  the  ground  of 
old  age,  and  regards  such  an  action  as 
unsympathetic." 

During  the  course  of  his  speech  Councillor 
Clydesdale  said  that  an  attempt  was  being 
made  to  discriminate  between  different  classes 
of  blind  persons.  He  thought  the  best 
arrangement  would  be  to  place  the  blind 
entirely  under  the  Blind  Persons  Act  Com- 
mittee and  so  remove  them  from  the  risk  of 
being  treated  as  paupers.  The  difficulties  of 
old  people  were  intensified  if  blindness  is 
added  to  old  age  and  there  was  no  ethical  or 
legal  justification  for  the  policy  of  taking  from 
people  who  became  blind  over  70  years  of  age 
a  part  of  the  grant  now  given  to  the  blind  ; 
there  was  nothing  in  the  Local  Government 
Act  which  penalised  any  blind  person  on 
account  of  age. 

The  resolution  was  finally  carried  unani- 
mously, the  word  "  apparent  "  being  deleted. 
Some  discussion  took  place  on  the  revised 
Constitution  of  the  Association  which,  with 
certain  amendments,  was  approved  and 
adopted. 

Mr.  H.  V.  Holland,  Secretary  of  the  St. 
Helens  &  District  Society  for  the  Blind,  read 
a  paper  on  the  problem  of  children  of  16 
years  of  age  discharged  from  schools  for  the 
blind  as  "  not  blind."  He  referred  to  the 
difficulties  which  arose  owing  to  the  two 
Government  definitions  of  blindness,  the  one 
for  children  up  to  16  years  of  age  being  "  too 
blind  to  be  able  to  read  the  ordinary  school 
books  used  by  children  "  and  the  other  for 
persons  of  16  years  and  over  "  too  blind  to 
perform  work  for  which  eyesight  is  essential." 
He  thought  that  everyone  agreed  that  a 
universal  standard  denoting  the  least  visual 
acuity  allowable  would  not  be  equitable  as  a 
general  definition  of  blindness  from  infancy 
to  old  age,  as  the  eye  conditions  of  children 
were  frequently  changing  in  the  natural 
course  of  physical  development.  Many 
children  who  come  under  the  official  defini- 
tion are  sent  to  schools  for  the  blind  where 
they   are,   in   most   cases,   treated   as   totally 
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blind,  learning  Braille  instead  of  ordinary 
script,  etc.  Very  often  the  care  and  treatment 
they  receive  and  the  lessened  strain  on  the 
eyes,  brings  a  great  improvement  of  vision. 
This  is  a  desirable  condition  from  one  point 
of  view,  but  it  may  prevent  a  child  from  being 
certified  under  the  Blind  Persons  Act  for 
industrial  purposes.  Before  leaving  the  blind 
school  the  child  is  examined  by  the  ophthal- 
mic surgeon  who  is  probably  governed  to  a 
certain  extent  in  his  decision  by  the  industrial 
definition  of  blindness,  and  it  is  possible  that 
through  the  improvement  in  sight  due  to 
attendance  at  a  blind  school  the  young  person 
can  not  be  certified  under  the  Blind  Persons 
Act. 

Mr.  Holland  asked  whether  it  would  not  be 
in  the  better  interest  of  a  person  of  16  who 
had  been  trained  in  a  blind  school,  to  con- 
tinue to  be  a  blind  person  and  receive  the 
benefits  of  his  training.  The  final  decision 
as  to  whether  a  school  child  should  continue 
as  industrially  blind  after  he  had  reached  the 
age  of  1 6  should  not  be  left  until  the  fifteenth 
year  of  the  child's  life  but  throughout  his 
school  life,  or  at  any  rate  from  12  years 
onwards,  he  should  be  examined  annually  by 
an  ophthalmic  surgeon  who  should  be  asked 
to  give  a  prognosis  for  the  future,  and  if  there 
was  any  hope  that  the  child  would  not  even- 
tually become  industrially  blind,  the  last  few 
years  of  his  school  life  should  be  directed  to 
fitting  him  for  the  sighted  world.  Or,  might 
it  not  be  possible  to  train  the  child  to  take  his 
place  in  the  blind  workshops  as  a  semi- 
sighted  artisan  and  so  do  away  to  some  extent 
with  the  employment  of  fully  sighted  persons  ? 

In  opening  the  discussion  on  Mr.  Holland's 
paper  Councillor  Flanagan  referred  to  the 
decrease  in  the  numbers  of  blind  children  and 
to  the  consequent  places  to  be  filled  in  blind 
schools.  He  felt  that  Local  Authorities 
should  take  great  care  before  transferring  a 
child  to  a  school  for  the  blind.  Some  pro- 
gressive authorities  had  set  up  special  schools 
for  this  type  of  case  in  which  the  teachers 
were  not  so  much  concerned  with  keeping  the 
children  till  the  age  of  16,  but  of  treating 
them  so  that  they  could  be  sent  back  to  the 
ordinary  elementary  school  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment.  Owing  to  the  lack  of 
schools  of  this  type  blind  schools  were  dealing 
with  children  who  ought  not  to  be  in  blind 
schools  at  all.  He  suggested  that  the  dele- 
gates should  try  to  interest  their  Authorities 
in  the  position  of  children  similar  to  those 


referred  to  by  the  speaker.  Even  in  blind 
schools  they  should  get  out  of  the  habit  of 
thinking  that  once  a  child  was  in  a  blind 
school  he  was  there  for  the  full  period  of  his 
school  life. 

Councillor  Hurley,  Chairman  of  the  Care 
of  the  Blind  Committee,  of  the  Hull  County 
Borough  Council  addressed  the  Conference 
on  the  question  of  the  partially  sighted.  He 
felt  that  the  time  had  come  when  the  Ministry 
of  Health  might  be  approached  with  a  view  to 
relieving  the  Local  Authorities  of  the  respon- 
sibility of  dealing  with  borderline  cases,  or 
providing  a  scheme  of  vocational  training  for 
the  partially  blind.  There  would  always  be 
a  line  of  demarcation  between  the  blind  and 
the  sighted,  but  the  way  out  was  to  find 
avenues  of  employment  for  the  absorption  of 
the  partially  blind.  This  might  be  accom- 
plished by  taking  advantage  of  Section  66  of 
the  Public  Health  Act,  T925,  which  enables 
the  Local  Authorities  to  assist  in  the  preven- 
tion of  blindness. 
Conference  of  Home  Teachers. 

On  April  22nd,  193 1,  at  the  Milton  Hall, 
Manchester,  the  Northern  Counties  Associ- 
ation held  a  Conference  of  Home  Teachers 
which  was  attended  by  about  120  Home 
Teachers  from  the  Area  covered  by  the 
Northern  and  North-Western  Counties 
Associations. 

There  was  an  Exhibition  consisting  of 
Pastime  Occupations,  kindly  sent  in  by 
Societies  from  the  whole  country,  also 
apparatus  and  periodicals  provided  by  the 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind. 

Councillor  Lundy  demonstrated  the  con- 
struction and  use  of  the  Wireless  Sets  provided 
by  the  British  Wireless  for  the  Blind  Fund 
and  Messrs.  Harrisons  the  Patent  Knitting 
Company  gave  an  Exhibition  and  Demon- 
stration with  four  of  their  latest  machines 
and  an  additional  one  only  completed  on  the 
morning  of  the  Exhibition .  This  last  machine 
can  be  attached  to  other  machines  in  order  to 
make  the  complicated  patterns  which  are 
now  fashionable. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Tate,  J. P.,  gave  a  Paper  on 
"  Case  Work  up  to  date  "  and  Mr.  Miles 
Priestley  on  "  Pastime  Versus  Industrial 
Occupations." 

There  was  also  a  period  left  free  for  the 
discussion  of  questions  raised  by  members  of 
the  conference. 

A  full  Report  will  be  published  in  due 
course. 
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OORRBPONDINCE 

To  the  Editor. 

The  Needs  of  the  Deaf-Blind. 

Sir, — I  am  very  glad  that  your  corres- 
pondent, Mrs.  E.  H.  Lee,  has  voiced  the  need 
of  better  provision  for  the  social  needs  of  the 
deaf-blind,  which  in  my  view  is  a  crying  one. 
That  they  share,  in  common  with  the  rest  of 
the  sightless  community,  the  benefits  accruing 
from  the  Blind  Persons'  Act,  1920,  shoidd 
not  be  allowed  to  obscure  the  indubitable 
fact  that  their  additional  disability  involves 
needs  which  are  not  covered  by  the  ordinary 
activities  of  the  Institutions  and  County 
Associations  for  the  Blind.  Even  the  clubs 
and  social  centres  which  are  springing  up 
here  and  there  under  such  auspices  do  not 
touch  the  social  needs  in  any  degree,  since 
the  possession  of  hearing  is  requisite  for  the 
enjoyment  of  what  is  thereby  provided — 
unless  special  provision  is  made  for  the 
deaf-blind  visitors,  and  there's  the  rub. 
Experience  and  observation  as  a  worker  for 
some  years  in  this  region  of  "  dark  silence," 
have  shown  me  that  there  is  a  call  here  for  a 
great  awakening.  Special  provision  is  needed 
all  round,  and  that  which  in  the  life  of  the 
ordinary  seeing  and  hearing  person  is  con- 
sidered a  "  luxury  "  may  from  this  point  of 
view  assume  the  aspect  of  a  necessity  of 
existence,  just  as  the  "  only  blind  "  have  a 
wireless  fund,  as  your  correspondent  points 
out. 

As  for  the  deaf-blind  in  "  Institutions,"  the 
word  is  used  rather  euphemistically,  seeing 
that  the  vast  majority  of  deaf-blind  people 
not  in  their  own  homes  are  interned  in  Poor 
Law  establishments.  Although  the  sugges- 
tion made  might  in  some  degree  mitigate  the 
evil,  I  feel  that  the  problem  calls  for  a  more 
drastic  solution.  Why  should  a  homeless  and 
friendless  deaf-blind  person  or  an  "  only 
blind  "  one  for  the  matter  of  that,  as  it  were 
automatically  gravitate  to  a  Poor  Law  Ward  ? 
Have  we  ever  tried  to  imagine  what  existence 
under  such  conditions  must  be  like,  with 
usually  no  occupation,  no  companionship, 
little  or  no  touch  with  the  world  outside,  a 
living  death  ?  Small  wonder  that  so  many  of 
these  poor  souls  are  slow  of  intelligence  or 
temperamentally  "  difficult  "  or  deemed  so. 

In  this  last  connection,  a  final  word.  There 
are  a  number  of  deaf-blind  people  in  mental 
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hospitals.  Is  it  possible  that  some  of  these 
would  not  have  found  their  way  there  had  the 
conditions  resulting  from  their  terrible  two- 
fold handicap  been  rightly  apprehended  ? 
I  am  very  far  from  wishing  to  impugn  either 
the  discriminative  capacity  or  the  humanity 
of  the  members  of  a  noble  profession,  but  I 
have  spoken  of  a  great  awakening,  and  I 
merely  suggest  that  it  may  be  needed  here 
also,  as  I  know  it  is  needed  in  most  other 
matters  concerned  with  those  who  are  deaf 
as  well  as  blind. 

Yours,  etc., 

Charles  Stuart, 

West  Bromwich. 
To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — I  have  been  for  several  years  a 
voluntary  worker  amongst  the  deaf-blind  and 
I  know  that  what  they  need  so  very  much  is 
what  the  blind  already  have,  people  to  take 
them  for  walks  and  to  pay  them  visits  regu- 
larly. It  is  pathetic  to  find  how  very  grateful 
they  are  for  this,  and  makes  one  feel  the 
intense  privilege  of  doing  anything  for  them. 
Of  course,  anyone  taking  up  this  work  should 
first  learn  the  finger  alphabet,  as  this  is  the 
only  way  to  communicate  with  a  deaf-blind 
person.  Many  deaf-blind  are  highly  edu- 
cated, but  live  in  very  poor  homes  where 
people  cannot  spare  the  time  to  talk  to  them. 
Then,  of  course,  a  visitor  brings  a  bright 
light  into  their  shut-up  lives.  I  hope  those 
who  have  some  spare  time  will  remember 
these,  their  afflicted  brothers  and  sisters. 
Yours,  etc., 
(Miss)  Julia  Margaret  Strang. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — I  have  read  with  much  interest  the 
letter  in  your  last  issue  on  the  social  welfare 
of  the  deaf-blind. 

As  a  working  member  of  the  National 
Deaf-Blind  Helpers'  League,  I  beg  to  say 
that  I  fully  endorse  all  that  that  letter  contains. 

It  is  quite  true,  as  your  correspondent 
points  out,  that,  although  so  much  has  been 
done  of  late  years,  to  enhance  the  social  life  of 
the  hearing  blind,  little  or  no  effort  has  as  yet 
been  made  towards  compensation  to  their 
still  less  fortunate  brothers  and  sisters,  for 
their  additional  heavy  handicap  of  deafness. 

It  would  hardly  seem  necessary  to  point  out 
that,  since  the  deaf-blind  are  debarred  from 
all  the  pleasures  and  educational  advantages 
which  are  provided  for  the  hearing  blind,  by 
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means  of  wireless  sets,  free  concerts,  lectures, 
dramatic  entertainments,  and  so  on,  some 
form  of  equivalent  for  these  benefits  is  due 
to  these  doubly  afflicted  people.  Yet  it  is  a 
strange  fact,  that,  up  to  the  present,  this 
point  has  been  almost  entirely  ignored. 

It  was  with  the  object  of  endeavouring  to 
remedy  this  defect,  and  to  bring  as  much 
happiness  and  cheer  into  the  lives  of  the  deaf- 
blind,  that  the  National  Deaf-Blind  Helpers' 
League  was  founded  a  little  over  three  years 
ago.  There  is  no  space  here  to  go  into 
details  of  the  aims  and  ideals  of  the  league 
All  information  concerning  it  may  be  had 
from  the  Hon.  Sec,  Miss  Watton,  183, 
Horsley  Heath,  Tipton,  Staffordshire.  There 
is,  however,  one  item  on  our  programme 
which  I  should  like  to  mention,  since  it  has 
been  touched  on  by  your  correspondent.  We 
are  strenuously  endeavouring  to  remove  all 
deaf-blind  persons  from  Poor-Law  Institu- 
tions, and  to  have  them  placed  in  more 
suitable  and  congenial  surroundings.  And  I 
am  glad  to  say  that  wherever  we  have  suc- 
ceeded in  achieving  this  it  has  always  been 
with  very  happy  results.  Although  our 
numbers  are  steadily  increasing,  we  are  still 
only  a  small  society,  and  badly  in  need  of 
material  help  and  moral  support.  While  we 
are  sincerely  grateful  for  what  help  and  co- 
operation has  been  offered  to  us,  from  the 
larger  and  older  societies  for  the  blind,  we 
should  be  glad  to  feel  that  there  existed  among 
these  a  still  fuller  appreciation  of  the  urgent 
claim  of  this  section  of  the  blind  community 
on  their  sympathies  and  resources,  as  well  as 
on  those  of  the  public  at  large.  We  feel  that 
the  double  helplessness  of  the  deaf-blind 
means  such  a  terrible  handicap. 
Yours,  etc., 

G.  B.  Hamilton, 

Chelsea. 
Radio  Adoption. 

In  the  February  issue  of  The  New  Beacon 
a  correspondent  sought  information  in  the 
"  Radio  adoption  "  of  blind  people.  Follow- 
ing is  an  extract  from  a  letter  received  by  the 
British  Wireless  for  the  Blind  Fund  : — 

"  All  wireless  sets  in  need  of  attention  owned 
by  the  necessitous  blind  people  are  reported 
to  me  [Hon.  Sec.  of  a  District  Radio  Society], 
usually  through  the  medium  of  the  Health 
Department  of  the  Corporation.  I  then  write 
to  one  of  my  members  who  lives  nearby  and 
he   visits   the  set.     Adjustments   and   minor 


alterations  are  done  on  the  spot,  new  parts 
required  being  referred  to  me  for  purchase  at 
a  privileged  rate  available  for  the  necessitous 
blind  only.  Generally  speaking  we  ask  the 
blind  person  to  pay  half  the  reduced  cost  of 
new  H.T.  batteries  (2s.  od.)  and  accumu- 
lators (4s.  3d.).  Reconstructions,  other  parts 
and  work  we  supply  at  our  own  expense.  The 
idea  is  that  financial  interest  in  a  wireless  set 
is  essential  for  economical  working.  The 
scheme  works  well  ;  cases  arise,  of  course, 
where  we  forego  the  usual  part  charge.  We 
have  about  35  of  these  sets  under  our  care,  all 
referred  to  us  through  the  medium  of  the 
Health  Department  ;  we  confine  our  activities 
to  maintenance  only." 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 

NATIONAL    INSTITUTE    FOR   THE    BLIND. 

NEW    PUBLICATIONS. 

MUSIC. 

The  prices  of  the  following  pieces  of  music  are  subject 
to  a  reduction  of  three-quarters  for  the  blind  resident 
in  the  British  Isles  and  throughout  the  British  Empire. 
The  minimum  price  is  (id.  per  copy. 
ORGAN—  s-    d. 

10.729  Alderson,     A.     P.       Introduction     and 

Passacaglia       ...  ...  ...  ...      2     l> 

10.730  Moussorgsky,    M.       Kieff    Processional 

(arr.  by  A.  Eagleneld  Hull) 2     0 

10.731  Stewart,   C.    Hylton.      Five   Short   and 

Easy  Pieces  (founded  on  Hymn  Tunes)    2     0 
PIANO 

10.732  Albeniz,  J.     Cotillon  Valse        2     0 

10.733  Arnc,  T.  A.     Sonata  No.  4  in  D  minor     2     0 

10.734  Bach.      Sturze   zu   Boden   (Hurl  Them 

Down    Headlong)     (arr.     by    Walter 
Rummel)  ...  ...  ...  ...      2     0 

10.735  Glinka,  M.     Mazourka  Russe 2     0 

10.736  Melartin,  Erkki.     Impromptu 2     0 

10.737  Pasquini,  B.     Toccata  on  the  Cuckoo's 

Note      2     0 

10.738  Sanderson,  W.    Caprice  Orientale        ...      2     0 

10.739  Spurting,  C.  M.     Buffoon  2     O 

DANCE 

10.740  Evans,  T.     Lady  of  Spain,  Song  Fox- 

Trot       2     0 

10.741  Ronell,    A.      Baby's    Birthday    Party, 

Song  Fox-Trot  2     0 

10.742  Sherman,  A.  and  Lewis,   A.     Wedding 

Bells    are    Ringing   for    Sally,    Song- 
Waltz    2     11 

10.743  Towers,    L.    and    Ursell,    E.      Cobble- 

stones, Song  Fox -Trot  ...  ...      2     0 

SONGS— 

10.744  Balfe.       I    Dreamt    that    I    Dwelt    in 

Marble  Halls,  from  "  The  Bohemian 
Girl,"  D;    D— F1        2     <> 

10.745  Beethoven.      Life  is   Nothing   Without 

Money,    Bass    Air,    from    "  Fidelio," 

B  flat  ;    B1— D1  2     0 

10.746  Head,  Michael.    Sweet  Chance,  that  Led 

My  Steps  Abroad,  D  ;    \— D1         ...      2     11 

10.747  Hewett,    T.    J.      Out    Where    the    Big 

Ships  Go,  C  minor  ;    C — E1...  ...      2     0 

10.748  Homer,   Sidney.      A   Banjo's   Song,   C ; 

E— F1 2     0 
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10.749  Johnson,  J.  C.     Trav'lin'  All  Alone,  F  ; 

C— D1 

10.750  Liddle,    S.      Lovely    Kind   and    Kindly 

Loving,  D  flat  ;    F— A1  

10.751  Macmurrough,    D.      Macushla,    A   flat  ; 

E— G1  flat         

10.752  Veracini.      A    Pastoral,    from    "  Rosa- 

linda "     (arr.    by    A.    L.I,    E.     flat  ; 
Br-F' 

10.753  Wekerlin,  J.  B.     Chanson  du   Papillon, 

G  minor  ;    D — G1 


2     0 
2     0 


F.253 
Grade 
Cloth 


BRAILLE    BOOKS. 

The  prices  of  the  following  publications  are  subject 

to  a  reduction  of  two-thirds  for  the  blind  resident  in 

the  British  Isles  and  throughout  the  British  Empire. 

per  vol . 
s.    d. 

10,075-10,077  Colomba,  by  Prosper  Merimee. 
In  French.  Grade  2,  Large  size, 
Interpointed,  Paper  Covers,  3  vols. 
F.156 5     3 

10,067-10,068  Conversation  with  an  Angel, 
and  Other  Essays,  A,  by  Hilaire 
Belloc.  Grade  2,  Large  size,  Inter- 
pointed, Cloth  Boards,  2  vols.    G.139     8     9 

10,046-10,050  Daughter  of  Heth,  A,  by  William 
Black.  Grade  2,  Large  size,  Inter- 
pointed, Paper  Covers,  5  vols.    F.290     5     9 

10,061-10,066  Duchess  of  Wrexe,  The,  by 
Hugh  Walpole.  Grade  2,  Large  size, 
Interpouited,  Paper  Covers,  6  vols. 
F.357 6     0 

10,041-10,044  Essays  of  Joseph  Addison, 
Selected  by  J.  R.  Green,  M.A., 
LL.D.  Grade  2,  Large  size,  Inter- 
pointed, Paper  Covers,  4  vols.    F.226     5     9 

10,052-10,055  Expiation,  by  the  author  of 
"  Elizabeth  and  Her  German  Gar- 
den." Grade  2,  Large  size,  Inter- 
pointed, Paper  Covers,  4  vols. 

10.114  Frisky  Tales,  by  Lady  Farren. 

2,    Large    size,    Interpointed, 
Boards.      G.93 

10,112-10,113  Home,  Health  and  Garden. 
Grade  2,  Large  size,  Interpointed, 
Paper  Covers,  2  vols.     F.112 

10,167  House  at  Pooh  Corner,  The,  by  A.  A. 
Milne.  Grade  2,  Large  size,  Inter- 
pointed, Paper  Covers.     F  63 

10,168-10,169  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  by  Chas. 
Gore,  D.D.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.  Grade  2, 
Large  size,  Interpointed,  Paper 
Covers,  2  vols.     F.118 

10.115  Kreutzer     Sonata,     The,     by    Tolstoy. 

Grade    2,    Large    size,    Interpointed, 

Cloth  Boards.     G.80 

9,993-9,999  Main  Street,  by  Sinclair  Lewis. 
Grade  2,  Large  size,  Interpointed, 
Paper  Covers,  7  vols.     F.412... 

10,078-10,080  On  the  Art  of  Reading,  by  Sir 
A.  T  Ouiller-Couch.  Grade  2,  Large 
size,  Interpointed,  Paper  Covers,  3 
vols.     F.153 

10,059-10,060     Poems    of    Thomas    Campbell, 
Selected  by  Lewis  Campbell.     Grade 
2,     Large    size,     Interpointed, 
Boards,  2  vols.     G.135 

10,606-10,611     Pupils'     Class-Book    of 
metic,  The,  by  E.  J.  S.  Lay 
2,    Intermediate    size,     Interpointed, 
Stiff  Covers,  6  vols.     B.357 

10,162-10,166  Rebel  Generation,  The,  by  Jo 
Van  Ammers-Kuller.  Grade  2,  Large 
size,  Interpointed,  Paper  Covers, 
6  vols.     F.282  
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Cloth 


Arith- 
(irade 


9,235 

9,236 

9,237 
9,238 
8,251 


-10,124  Roden's  Corner,  by  H.  Seton 
Merriman.  Grade  2,  Large  size, 
Interpointed,    Paper  Covers,    3   vols. 

F.194 

-10,221  Sant'  Ilario,  by  F.  Marion 
Crawford.  Grade  2,  Large  size, 
Interpointed,    Paper  Covers,    6   vols. 

F.365 

-10,074  Simpkin's  Plot,  The,  by  G.  A. 
Birmingham.  Grade  2,  Large  size, 
Interpointed.    Paper  Covers,    3  vols. 

F.180     

-9,812  Sorrell  &  Son,  by  Warwick 
Deeping.  Grade  2,  Large  size,  Inter- 
pointed, Paper  Covers,  5  vols.  F.318 
-9,992  Youngest  Girl  in  the  Fifth,  The, 
by  Angela  Brazil.  Grade  2,  Large 
size,  Interpointed,  Paper  Covers, 
3  vols.     F.169  

Map  of  Spain  and  Portugal.  Rivers 
and  Towns 

Map  of  Spain  and  Portugal.  Rivers 
and  Mountains 

Map  of  Italy.     Rivers  and  Towns 

Map  of  Italy.     Rivers  and  Mountains. . . 

Guides  to  Maps  of  Spain  and  Portugal. 
Grade  2,  Intermediate  size.  Inter- 
lined, Stiff  Covers.     B.14      

Guides  to  Maps  of  Italy.  Grade  2, 
Intermediate  size,  Interlined,  Stiff 
Covers.     B.13  


per  vol. 


3     0 


MOON    BOOKS. 

The  prices  of  the  following  publications  are  subject 
to  a  reduction  of  two-thirds  for  the  blind  resident  in 
the  British  Isles  and  throughout  the  British  Empire. 

per  vol. 
.<.    d. 
3,059-3,065     The  House  of  Dreams  Come  True. 

7  vols.      (Limited  Edition) 12     0 

3,092     Lesson  Book  in  Giant  Moom  Type       ...      1      0 

NATIONAL    INSTITUTE    STUDENTS'    LIBRARY. 
ADDITIONS. 
BIOGRAPHY.  Vols. 

Byron,  bv  Andre  Maurois  ...  ...  ...        7 

ENGLISH    LITERATURE. 

Anon.     Anglo-Saxon  Poetry   (Trans,   by   R     K. 
Gordon)    ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...        6 

Ker,  W.  P.     Art  of  Poetry  2 

Raleigh,    Sir    W.     (Ed.    by)  ;      Shakespeare's 

.     England 19 

HISTORY. 
Trevelyan,  G. 
(Blenheim) 
Trevelyan,  G. 


M.     England  under  <  >ueen  Anne 


M. 


Garibaldi  and  the  Defence  of 
the  Roman  Republic     ...  ...  ...  ...       4 

Trevelyan,  G.  M.     Garibaldi  and  the  Thousand       4 

Lawrence,    D.    H.      Movements    in    European 
History    ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...        4 

LAW. 

Dicey,  A.  V.    Conflict  of  Laws  (1928  Ed.)  ...        6 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Guerber,  H.  A.     Mvths  of  the  Norsemen  ...        5 

MODERN    LANGUAGES. 

Oxford  Book  of  German  Verse    ...  ...  ...        7 

PHILOSOPHY. 

McKeon,  R.  (Ed.  by)  ;   Selections  from  Medieval 
Philosophers        ...  ...  ...  ...  ...       5 

POETRY    AND    DRAMA. 

Pocock,  G.  M.  (Ed.  by)  ;    Modern  Poetry  ...        1 

Strindberg.  A.    Easter  and  other  Plays  ...  ...       5 

POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL  SCIENCE. 

Stoddard,  L.     Rising  Tide  of  Colour      4 

SCIENCE. 

Thomson,  J.  A.     What  the  World  is  Made  of  ...        2 
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THEOLOGY    AND    RELIGIONS.  Vols. 

Headlam,  A.  C.     St.  Paul  and  Christianity       ...        2 
Mackintosh,  H.  R.     Christian  Apprehension  of 

God  2 

Milligan,  W.     Resurrection  of  Our  Lord  ...       4 

Oesterley,  W.  O.  E.     Books  of  the  Apocrypha...        * 

NATIONAL   INSTITUTE 

MUSIC  STUDENTS'   LIBRARY. 

VOCAL    MUSIC. 

Bennett.  Sterndale.     Eight  Songs  :—     (110). 
Musing  on  the  roaring  ocean.      Forget  me  not. 
Gentle  Zephyr.     Winter's  gone. 
Dawn  Gentle  Flower.     Sing,  maiden,  sing. 
Maiden  mine.     Sunset. 
Various  Composers.     Selected  Madrigals. 
1st  Soprano    Part  (111). 
2nd        „  ,,     (112). 

1st  Alto  Part  (112a). 
1st  Tenor  Part  (113). 
1st  Bass  (114). 

Contents  :— 
Flora  gave  me  (Wilbye). 
Sweet  honeysucking  bees  (Wilbye). 
The  Lady  Oriana  (Wilbye). 
My  bonny  lass  (Morley). 
I  follow,  lo,  the  footing  (Morley). 
Lo  !    where  the  flowery  Mead  (Morley). 
All  creatures  now  are  merry  (Benet) . 
Flow,  O  my  tears  (Benet). 
Down  in  a  flowery  vale  (Festa). 
Die  not,  fond  man  (J.  Ward). 
Round  about  her  chariot  (Gibbons). 
As  Vesta  was  (Weelkes). 
In  these  delightful  pleasant  groves  (Purcell). 
O  sleep,  fond  fancy  (Benet). 
When  the  twilight's  parting  flush  (Lahee). 
Flora  now  calleth  forth  (J.  S.  Smith). 
Blest  pair  of  Sirens  (J.  S.  Smith). 
Let  me  careless  (F.  Linley). 
O  snatch  me  swift  (W.  Callcott). 
Walker,  Ernest.     Trio,   female   voices.     Hark  !   Hark  ! 
the  Lark  (Unaccompanied)  (162). 
Trio,    female    voices.      Urchins    and 
Elves  (With  accompaniment)  (163). 
Allitsen,  Frances.     Song.     There's  a  land  (164). 
Selby,  B  Luard.  Song.  A  widow  bird  sat  mourning  (165). 
DellAcqua,  Eva.     Sons.     Villanelle  (166). 

ASSOCIATED    BOARD    (R.A.M.,  R.C.M.) 

EXAMINATIONS. 

Exams,  in  Rudiments,  Harmony  and  Counterpoint  for 

1918.  Syllabus  A  (167). 

Exams,  in  Rudiments,  Harmony  and  Counterpoint  for 

1919.  Syllabus  A  (168). 

Exams,  in  Rudiments,  Harmony  and  Counterpoint  for 

1920.  Svllabus  A  (169). 

A.R.C.O.    EXAMINATION    PAPERS. 
(For  January  and  July  each  year.) 
1912    (170)  ;     1913    (171)  ;     1914   (172)  ;     1915    (173)  ; 
1916(174);     1917(175);    1918(176);    1919(177); 
1920  (178)  ;    1921  (179)  ;    1922  (180). 

F.R.C.O.    EXAMINATION    PAPERS. 
(For  January  and  July  each  year.) 
1912    (181)  ;     1913    (182)  ;     1914    (183)  ;     1915    (184)  ; 
1916  (185)  ;    1917  (186)  ;    1918  (187)  ;    1919  (188)  ; 
1920  (189)  ;    1921  (190)  ;    1922  (191). 
Grove,  George.     Analvsis  of  Schumann's  Svmphony  in 
E  flat  (192). 

SETTINGS    OF    THE    CANTICLES,    ETC. 
Stainer.    Morning  Service  in  B  flat  (133). 
Tours,    jubilate  Deo  in  F  (from  Service  in  F)  (134). 
Stanford.     Jubilate  Deo  in  B  flat  (from  Service  in  B 

flat)  (135). 
Tours.     Benedictus  in  F  (from  Service  in  F)  (136). 
Stanford.    Benedictus  in  F  (from  Service  in  B  flat)  (137). 
Woodward.     Maenificat  and  Nunc  Dimittis,  in  D  (138). 
in  Eflat  (139). 


ANTHEMS,    ETC. 

Boyce.     By  the  waters  of  Babylon  (140). 

Great  and  marvellous  are  Thy  works  (141). 
Crolt.     Cry  aloud  and  shout  (142). 
Crotch.     Lo  !  star -led  chiefs  (143). 
Mendelssohn.    Trio  (female  voices)  Hear  my  prayer,  O 

Lord  (Psalm  102)  (144). 
Smart.    The  Angel  Gabriel  was  sent  from  God  (145). 

PIANO   MUSIC   (All  in  "  Old  style  "  Braille). 
Raff.     Thirty  Progressive  Studies  (one  volume)  (146). 
Cavatina  (147). 
Au  clair  de  la  lune  (148). 
Babillarde  (149). 
Fablain  (150). 
Fleurette  (151). 
Garcon  Meunico  (152). 
Manon  Rondinette  (153). 
Marche  Bohemienne,  Op.  75  (154). 
Mignonne  Valse  (155). 
Ranz  de  Vaches  (156). 
Pleureuse  (157). 
Tour  a  cheval  (158). 
Scarlatti,  Domenico.     Sonata  in  C  (159). 
Capriccio  (160). 
Pastorale  in  E  minor  (161). 
HARMONIUM    AND    PIANO. 
Guilmant — Scherzo  Capriccioso  in  F  sharp  minci  — 
Harmonium  Part  (74) 
Piano  Part  (75) 
Marche  Triomphale  (70) 
Pastorale  in  A  (77) 
Wagner— Marche  de  Tannhauser  (78) 

PIANO. 
Bach — French  Suites — 
No.  1,  in  D  minor  (79) 
No.  2,  in  C  minor  (80) 
No.  4,  in  E  flat  (81) 
No.  6,  in  E  (82) 
Handel — Suites — 
No.  1,  in  A  (83) 
No.  2,  in  F  (84) 
No.  3,  in  D  minor  (85) 
No.  4,  in  E  minor  (86) 
No.  5,  in  E  (87) 
No.  6,  in  F  sharp  minor  (88) 
No.  7,  in  G  minoi  (89) 
Rubinstein — Impromptu  in  G  ;  Scherzo  in  A  ;  Romance 
in  F  (90) 
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ADDITIONS-APRIL,    1931. 

FICTION.  Vols. 

"Afghan.''     Exploits  of  Asaf  Khan       4 

Ashton,  Helen.     A  Lot  of  Talk 3 

Beaman,  E.  H.     Secret  Force  and  Other  Stories  1 

Belloc,  H.     Missing  Masterpiece             3 

*Beresford,  J.  D.     Instrument  of  Destiny          ...  2 

Burdekin,   Katherine.     The  Burning  Ring       ...  4 

Clarke,  Isabel,  C.     Potter's  House          5 

Corelli,  Marie.     Young  Diana      ...          ...          ...  5 

*de  la  Mare,  Walter.     Return       3 

*Denman,  Ann.     Silent  Handicap            ...          ...  3 

Douglas,  O.     Day  of  Small  Things         4 

Eyton,  John.     Expectancy          •••         •••         •••  4 

Feval,  P.  and  M.  Lassez.  "  Heir  of  Buckingham  4 

Trance,  A.    Honey-Bee     ...          ...          •••          ••■  1 

Freeman,  H.  W.     Down  in  the  Valley 5 

Garstin,  Crosbie.     China  Seas      ...          ...          ...  3 

Jepson,  E.     Lady  Noggs  Assists              ...          ...  3 

Kitchin,  C.  H.  B.     Death  of  my  Aunt 3 

Lewis,  Ethelreda.     Mantis            ...          ...          ...  4 

Lockhart,  J.  G.     That  Followed  After 5 

Macdonald,  P.  The  Noose            ...          ...          ...  4 

Marshall,  A.     Pippin         ...          ...          ...          ...  5 

Maurois,   A.      Country  of   Thirty-six  Thousand 

Wishes      ...          ...          ...          •  •  •          ■  •  •          ■  •  •  1 
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Miln,  L.  J.      By  Soochow  Waters            5 

Moore,  G.     The  Lake        4 

Oppenheim,  E.  P.     Jennerton  and  Co.  ...         ...  3 

Pemberton,  Max.     Great  White  Army  ...          ...  4 

Phillpotts,  Eden.     The  Torch  and  Other  Tales  4 

Porter,  Eleanor.     Pollyanna        ...          ...          ...  3 

Priestley,  J.  B.      Angel  Pavement           9 

Riley,  W.     Doctor  Dick 4 

♦Rowley,  J.  de  la  M.    Passage  in  Park  Lane     ...  4 

Rutter,  Owen.     Lucky  Star         ...  4 

"  Sapper."     Tiny  Carteret            ...          ...          ...  4 

Sidgwick,  Mrs.  A.     Masquerade...          ...          ...  4 

Sidgwick,  Mrs.  A.     Purple  Jar    ...          4 

Stacpoole,  H.  de  V.    Gates  of  the  Morning      ...  3 

Wallace,  Edgar.     Sanders             ...          3 

Walpole,  H.     Wintersmoon         ...          ...          ...  8 

Walsh,  Maurice.     Small  Dark  Man         4 

Walsh,  Maurice.     While  Rivers  Run      ...          ...  5 

Wingate,  Mrs.  A.     Jen     ...          ...  5 

Young,  F.  Brett.     Portrait  of  Clare       14 

Young,  F.  E.  Mills.      Penny  Rose           ...          ...  4 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Armour,  Margaret  (Translated  by).     Fall  of  the 

Nibelungs             4 

Bazett,  L.  M,     Some  Thoughts  on  Mediumship  1 
Caesar,    Julius    (Trans.    H.    J.    Edwards)    Gallic 

War  ;    Books  I-VIII  (E.  W.  Austin  Memorial)  6 
Carr-Saunders.  A.  M.     Eugenics  (E.  W.  Austin 

Memorial)             ...          ...          ...          ...          ...  3 

Eucken,  R.  (Trans.  W.  Tudor  Jones).    Truth  of 

Religion  (E.  W.  Austin  Memorial)      9 

Graham,    Stephen.      Peter   the    Great    (E.    W. 

Austin  Memorial)            ...          ...          ...          ...  5 

Grahame,  Stewart.     Where  Socialism  Failed  ...  4 
Hagberg,   K.   (Trans.   Elizabeth  Sprigge  and  C. 

Napier).      Kings,  Churchills  and   Statesmen  : 

A  Foreigner's  View  (E.  W.  Austin  Memorial)  3 
Kennedy,   Rev.   G.  A.  Studdert.      Warrior,  the 

Woman  and  the  Christ              ...          ...          ...  4 

Ludwig,  E.     (Trans.  E.  and  C.  Paul).     Lincoln  9 
Ludwig,  E.  (Trans.  E.  and  C.  Paul).    On  Mediter- 
ranean Shores     ...          ...          ...          ...          ...  4 

Martindale,  Rev.  C.  C.  and  Rev.  G.  Bamfield. 

At  Mass  and  Benediction          ...          ...          ...  1 

Misciattelli,  P.     Savonarola         ...  3 

Morton,  H.  V.     In  Search  of  Scotland 5 

Nevill,  R.     Romantic  London     ...          ...          ...  3 

Parker,     Eric.       English    Wild     Life     (English 

Heritage  Series)               ...  3 

Schiller,  F.  G.  S.     Tantalus,  or  The  Future  of 

Man          ...         ...         1 

Scott,  I.  Cyril.     Influence  of  Music  on  History 

and  Morals           4 

Shaw,  G.  B.    Caesar  and  Cleopatra  :    A  Play    ...  2 
Smith,    G.    Elliot.       Human    History    (E.    W. 

Austin  Memorial)            ...          9 

Underhill,  Evelyn.     Prayer  with  Life  as  Prayer  1 
JUVENILE. 

Craik,  Mrs.    Little  Lame  Prince  and  His  Travel- 
ling Cloak             ...          ...          ...          ...          ...  2 

Hann,  Mrs.  Osborn.     Peg's  Patrol          ...          ...  2 

Lane,  Margaret  S.     Betty's  Friend        1 

Shillito,    E.     Lamplighters  in   Strange   Lands  : 

Bible  Stories  Retold  for  Children        1 

Wilmot-Buxton,  E.     Tales  from  the  Eddas     ...  2 
GRADE    I. 
Cradock,  Mrs.  H.  C.     Josephine,  John  and  the 

Puppy      1 

Douglas,  O.     Ann  and  Her  Mother        ...          ...  4 

Oxenham,  J.     Cedar  Box             ...          ...          ...  1 

Wallace,  Edgar.     Ghost  of  Down  Hill  ...         ...  1 

GRADE    III. 

Hamilton,  J.  A.    MS.  in  a  Red  Box       3 

♦Produced  by  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind. 


MOON.  Vols. 

Kennedy,  R.  K.     Madame  Luxuron      ...  ...       3 

Miller,  J.  R.    Things  to  Live  for  (Volume  2)  ...        1 

Pemberton,  Max.     Hundred  Days          ...  ...        5 

NEW    RUBBER    GEOMETRY    MATS. 

New  rubber  geometry  mats  are  now  obtainable  from 
the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  224,  Gt.  Portland 
Street,  W.l.  Price  1/6  each.  These  are  special  rubber 
mats  designed  for  drawing  geometrical  or  other  figures 
with  the  raised  lines  uppermost.  To  use  the  mat, 
place  ordinary  writing  paper,  or  medium  thickness 
Braille  paper,  on  the  mat  and  then,  with  the  aid  of 
either  a  spur  wheel  and  ruler  or  compass,  draw  the 
required  lines.  A  fairly  heavy  pressure  is  required. 
A  raised  line  will  then  appear  on  the  top  surface,  thus 
obviating  the  necessity  of  reversing  the  paper  to  feel 
what  has  been  drawn. 

SCHOLARSHIPS     FOR    THE     BLIND,    JULY,     1931. 

The  next  Examination  for  Gardner's  Trust  Scholar- 
ships of  the  annual  value  of  £40,  tenable  at  the  Royal 
Normal  College  for  the  Blind,  Upper  Norwood,  S.E.19, 
will  be  held  on  Saturday,  4th  July  and  Monday,  0th 
July.  Candidates  must  have  reached  the  age  of 
sixteen  on  or  before  the  date  of  the  Examination,  must 
have  resided  in  England  and  Wales  for  the  last  five 
years  and  be  intending  to  remain  so  resident.  Appli- 
cation should  be  made  to  the  Principal  on  or  before 
Saturday,  20th  June,  and  the  forms  properly  hlled  in 
and  completed,  returned  to  the  College  on  or  before 
Saturday,  27th  June,  or  the  Candidate's  name  will  not 
be  placed  on  the  list. 

COLLEGE    OF    TEACHERS    OF    THE    BLIND. 

NATIONAL    DIPLOMA    FOR    BLIND    PIANOFORTE 

TUNERS. 

The  next  examination  for  the  Diploma  will  be  held 
on  1st  July,  1931.  Forms  of  application  can  be  obtained 
from  the  Hon.  Registrar  of  the  College,  224-6-8,  Great 
Portland  Street,  London,  W.l,  and  must  be  returned 
not  later  than  15th  June,  1931. 

COLLEGE    OF   TEACHERS   OF    THE    BLIND. 
CRAFT    INSTRUCTORS    EXAMINATION. 

The  next  Craft  Instructors  Examination  will  be 
held  on  13th,  14th  and  15th  October,  1931,  at  the 
School  for  the  Blind,  Swiss  Cottage,  London,  N.W.3. 
Forms  of  application  can  be  obtained  from  the  Hon. 
Registrar  of  the  College,  224-6-8,  Great  Portland  Street, 
London,  W.l,  and  must  be  returned  not  later  than 
12th  September,  1931. 

Copies  of  previous  examination  papers  can  be 
obtained  from  the  Hon.  Registrar. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 

MATTRESS   MAKING— hair  and   wool       WANTED 

WOMAN  to  take  charge  of  department.  Apply  stating 
age,  experience  and  salary  required  to  the  Secretary, 
Institution  for  the  Blind,  Roundhay  Road,  Leeds. 

HELEN  KELLER  IN  "  MY  RELIGION  "  says  of 
Swedenborg,  "  His  message  has  travelled  like  light." 
Swedenborg's  "  Heavenly  Doctrine  "  and  "  God  the 
Creator,"  in  Braille,  2/6  each  volume.  Order  from 
Swedenborg  Society  (Inc.),  20,  Hart  Street,  London, 
W.C.I. 


WANTED  for  North  of  England,  HOME  TEACHER 

for  the  Blind,  must  hold  Home  Teachers  Certificate. 
Apply  giving  age,  experience,  and  when  certificate  was 
obtained,  to  "  Alpha,"  c/o  New  Beacon,  224,  Great 
Portland  Street,  London,  W.l. 


Pnoted   by  Smiths'  Printing  Company  (London  &  St.  Albans),  Ltd.,  22-24,  Fetter  Lane,  London,  E.C.4. 
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THE  BLIND    CHILD— ITS  PHYSICAL, 
SPIRITUAL   AND    MENTAL   TRAINING. 

By    E.    WALKER   FIN  LAY. 
Member  oj  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  National  Baby  Week  Council. 

THE  National  Baby  Week  Council  is  holding,  during  the  first  week  in  July,  its 
15th  Celebration.  Since  its  inauguration  in  19 17,  when  the  continued  and 
heavy  death  toll  of  our  expeditionary  forces  created  the  necessity  for  a  supreme 
effort  on  behalf  of  the  Mothers  and  Children  of  the  Nation,  the  activities  of 
this  National  Body  have  been  far-reaching  in  their  efforts,  and  most  satisfactory 
in  their  results.  In  the  yearly  propaganda,  public  attention  has  been  directed 
to  all  aspects  of  child  welfare,  and  it  was  during  the  first  two  years  of  the 
National  Baby  Week  Council's  existence,  1917-1918,  that  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind 
inaugurated  its  scheme  of  Sunshine  Homes  for  Blind  Babies. 

Unfortunately  all  blind  children  cannot  be  admitted  to  these  homes,  and  it  will  not  be 
amiss  at  this  particular  season  of  the  year  to  remind  readers  of  the  special  treatment  that  sightless 
little  ones  require. 

When  considering  the  care  of  the  blind  child — and  by  care  there  is  included  a  trilogy  of 
physical,  mental  and  spiritual  development — it  should  be  remembered  that  there  are  two  great 
divisions  evident  at  the  earliest  stages — i.e.  the  normal  and  ordinarily  developed  child  whose 
only  disability  is  blindness,  and  the  sub-normal  child,  who  in  addition  to  lack  of  sight,  has 
further  disadvantages  of  deficiencies  in  mind  and  health. 

To  further  and  support  great  efforts  of  all  child  welfare  movements,  is  to  ameliorate  the 
conditions  of  all  children,  blind  and  sighted  alike,  who  have  the  misfortune  to  belong  to  the 
former  class  ;  so  let  us  consider  the  general  outlook  for  the  children.  A  general  line  of  thought 
can  be  traced  to  correlate  the  sightless  child  with  its  more  favoured  kin. 

The  normal  blind  child  differs  very  little  physically  from  the  ordinary  child.  The  infant 
and  the  toddler  receive  similar  treatment  in  diet,  exercise,  clothing  and  hygiene.  Causes  for 
defective  muscular  growth  or  for  faulty  digestion  may  be  traced  to  identical  origins,  so  that  one 
may  enunciate  a  few  principles  for  the  general  health  of  the  normal  blind  toddler. 

The  word  "fresh"  might  be  quite  a  good  slogan  for  the  necessities  of  all  such  children, 
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fresh  air,  fresh  food,  fresh  clothing  and  fresh 
surroundings.  The  food  should  be  of  the 
simplest  and  most  wholesome  kind,  given  at 
regular  intervals  and  daily  at  the  same  hour. 
The  diet  should  include  fresh  milk  and  fresh 
vegetables  and  fruit.  Clothing  should  be  of 
the  simplest,  and  again,  always  fresh  and  clean. 
It  should  never  be  forgotten  that  the  early 
training  of  the  blind  child  is  to  fit  him  for 
later  life,  when  his  handicap  is  going  to  place 
him  at  a  disadvantage  in  the  economic  market, 
2nd  in  the  strain  for  personal  support.  It  is 
necessary,  therefore,  to  build  up  the  body 
with  this  in  view,  and  the  finest  physique  is 
the  one  where  the  nervous  system  is  under 
control  and  the  organs  all  functioning  in  a 
normal  and  effective  manner.  Therefore, 
regular  habits  of  cleanliness,  feeding,  clothing, 
recreation  and  sleep  cannot  be  commenced 
too  soon,  nor  too  persistently  impressed  upon 
the  voung  and  receptive  mind. 

Simple  as  these  principles  for  health  are, 
there  is  always  the  one  great  difference  for 
which  allowance  has  to  be  made.  With  the 
sighted,  the  old  adage,  "  example  is  better 
than  precept,"  may  still  hold  good,  for  the 
child  is  an  imitator  from  the  time  that  the 
sight  becomes  the  first  sense  in  constant  use. 
In  the  case  of  the  blind,  this  adage  might  be 
inverted,  and  "  precept  be  better  than 
example,"  for  it  is  not  through  sight  that 
imitation  is  made,  but  through  sound.  It  is 
the  voice  that  means  so  much  to  the  sightless 
babv,  and  not  the  smile  of  the  mother  ;  here 
then  is  the  true  beginning  of  the  real  education 
of  the  child. 

By  all  means  attend  with  assiduity  to  the 
health  and  cleanliness  of  the  blind  child  ;  but 
at  the  same  time  do  not  forget  that  his  mental 
and  spiritual  care  and  welfare  are  from  the 
earliest  years  equally  as  important.  And  to 
this  end  the  senses  of  sound  and  touch  must 
be  trained  and  guided  as  cautiously  and  as 
tenderly,  as  the  sight  of  an  artist  is  trained  in 
the  discrimination  of  colour. 

It  is  easy  to  talk  on  the  negative  side  of  this 
question,  but  the  most  successful  work  is  the 
constructive.  Let  us  for  a  moment  compare 
the  blind  and  the  sighted  child.  The  latter 
begins  to  notice  when  only  a  few  months  old, 
and  his  eyes  may  be  seen  following  the  move- 
ments of  his  mother  as  she  goes  about  her 
duties.  In  the  case  of  the  blind  child,  it  is  the 
sound  that  he  follows,  and,  if  carefully 
watched,  it  will  be  found  that  his  attention  is 
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directed  to  household  sound  and  outside 
noises.  Therefore,  if  the  sightless  baby  is  to 
be  as  forward  mentally  as  his  sighted  brother, 
he  must  be  induced  to  follow  sound,  as  his 
brother  follows  light.  Mother  must  talk,  and 
that  in  not  too  high  a  voice,  music  must  be 
used  as  often  as  possible  with  the  human 
voice,  and  as  the  baby  becomes  a  toddler,  the 
simplest  sounds  must  be  reiterated  and 
continued  with  simple  explanations  as  often 
as  possible. 

Equally  necessary  are  the  first  lessons  in 
touch.  This  will  begin  with  the  mother's 
finger,  and  the  clothing  ;  then  extend  to  toys 
and  articles  of  furniture,  and  as  the  adven- 
turous spirit  of  the  blind  child  is  roused,  the 
ever- watchful  eve  of  the  mother  will  be  there 
to  guard  against  danger  or  jeopardy. 

The  lack  of  sight  encourages  the  absence  o^ 
fear  in  a  blind  child,  but  should  there  be  any 
misadventure  or  accident,  then  fear  may  be 
awakened  and  it  may  be  many  vears  before 
the  first  thrill  of  terror  is  forgotten,  and  the 
child  is  able  to  overcome  the  sensations  of  fear 
that  accrued  from  the  mischance. 

So  it  must  be  seen  that  it  is  all-important 
that  the  use  of  sound  and  touch  be  jointly 
used,  and  that  in  this  union  the  great  binder 
is  love.  Tenderness  and  sympathv,  love  and 
compassion,  will  cherish  the  mentality  of  the 
blind  child,  even  as  the  sun  and  rain  make  the 
blossoms  come  forth  from  the  ground — and 
in  the  adult  understanding  lies  the  promise  of 
the  infantile  growth  and  beauty  of  character. 

From  the  training  of  the  mental  qualities 
of  the  blind  baby,  it  is  only  a  step  to  its 
spiritual  side.  It  is  a  debatable  question 
whether  the  lack  of  vision  does  not  go  far  to 
make  the  blind  man  a  more  responsive  entity 
to  the  emotional,  and,  therefore,  to  the 
religious  tendency  of  his  nature. 

But  it  is  true  that  with  limited  vision,  or  no 
vision,  the  blind  are  deprived  of  the  beauty  of 
colour,  although  they  rejoice  in  not  seeing  the 
sordidness  and  gloom  of  the  unattractive  and 
defiled.  Once  more  then,  the  blind  turn  to 
the  world  of  sound  and  the  written  word,  and, 
therein,  they  can  get  the  beauty  which  is  as 
true  in  its  conception  to  them  as  any  landscape 
to  a  great  picture.  The  mind  creates  its  own 
beauty  and  in  its  realm  of  spirit  is  generated 
the  emotions  which  have  produced  the 
"  mystic  and  the  aesthetic  "  of  old. 

It  is  not  the  aim  of  the  early  training  to 
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make  the  child  shy  or  retiring.     This  would  and  it  all  comes  back  to  the  primary  thoughts 

bring    about    introspection    and    seclusion,  given  to  the  first  few  years  of  mental,  physical 

which,  again,  in  its  turn,  makes  for  either  a  and  spiritual  training. 

weakened  or  aggressive  spirit  ;   rather  train  so  To  those  who  have  the  care  and  training  of 

that  the  child  may  be  confident  and  individual.  blind  children  there  is  no  higher  and  wiser 

After  all,  in  this  world  of  competition,  the  guide  than  the  words  of  the  Good  Shepherd  : 

blind    child    with    the    spiritless    nature,    is  "  Come  unto   me  "    and    "  Inasmuch    as  ye 

doubly  handicapped  against  life's  buffetings — ■  did  it   .   .   .". 

HOME  NEWS 

The  Duchess  of  York  to  Present  Prizes  at  Swiss  Cottage. 

H.R.I1.  the  Duchess  of  York  has  consented  to  present  the  prizes  to  the. blind  pupils 
and  craftsmen  of  the  School  for  the  Blind,  Swiss  Cottage,  on  the  occasion  of  the  annual 
prize  distribution  at  the  Guildhall  on  June  29th. 

Large  Mat-Making  Contract  Secured  by  Henshaw's  Institution. 

Henshaw's  Institution  for  the  Blind  has  been  successful  in  securing  a  contract  for 
4,000  mats,  which  will  provide  a  year's  employment  for  all  the  mat-makers  engaged  at 
the  Old  Trafford  Workshops.  The  contract  was  secured  in  competition  with  other 
large  firms. 

New  Social  Centre  for  Blind  in  Staffordshire. 

A  new  centre  for  the  blind  of  Newcastle  and  district,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Staffordshire  Association  for  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind,  was  officially  opened  last  month 
by  Mr.  A.  Lathe,  of  Wolverhampton,  Chairman  of  the  Association.  The  Secretary 
observed  that  the  first  purpose  of  the  new  centre  was  to  give  happiness  to  blind  people. 
Meetings  and  outings  would  be  organised  and  assistance  towards  the  purchase  of  wireless 
sets  had  been  promised.  Another  project  was  the  promotion  of  a  bulb-growing 
competition. 

No  Extension  of  Financial  Provision  for  Training  in  Northern  Ireland. 

In  the  Ulster  House  of  Commons  last  month,  Mr.  M'Aleer  asked  the  Prime  Minister 
whether  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Government  to  repeal  the  Blind  Persons  Act  (1920) 
and  give  a  special  grant-in-aid  to  that  deserving  afflicted  class  so  as  to  relieve  the  county 
councils  of  the  duty  now  imposed  upon  them,  and  thereby  make  the  establishment  of  a 
training  centre  for  the  blind  a  Government  undertaking. 

The  Minister  of  Home  Affairs  said  he  had  been  asked  by  the  Prime  Minister  to 
answer  the  question,  and  to  state  that  it  was  regretted  that  the  Government  could  not 
extend  the  financial  provision  already  accorded  in  regard  to  the  training  of  blind  persons 
under  the  Act  referred  to  in  the  question. 

The  Blind  Visit  the  Salisbury  Museum. 

On  June  2nd,  about  20  blind  persons,  accompanied  by  Miss  G.  F.  Waters  (Hon. 
Secretary  of  the  Wilts.  County  Association  for  the  Care  of  the  Blind),  visited  the  Salisbury 
Museum  for  a  demonstration  by  the  Controller  of  the  Museum,  Mr.  Frank  Stevens, 
who  received  the  party  in  the  Museum  Lecture  Theatre. 

He  began  by  giving  his  hearers  some  account  of  the  Glacial  Age,  and  the  large 
animals,  now  extinct,  which  existed  at  that  time.  Teeth  of  the  Woolly  Rhinoceros  and 
the  Woolly  Mammoth,  were  handed  to  each  of  the  audience,  to  feel  the  weight  and  size. 
These  were  followed  by  flint  implements,  with  sharp  cutting  edges,  and  smooth  portions 
which  could  be  grasped  by  the  hand.  The  audience  soon  found  out  how  to  "  grip  " 
them.     Then  came  the  pottery  of  the  Ancient  Britons,  some  of  which  had  been  polished 
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with  a  bone,  and  even  the  bone  itself  which  had  been  used  for  this  purpose.  A  Roman 
"  mortarium  "  for  grinding  food  to  a  pulp  was  also  submitted,  and  handled  with  great 
intelligence.  The  demonstration  concluded  with  a  tinder  box,  complete  with  flint  and 
steel,  and  finally  a  rushlight  holder  and  candlestick  combined.  A  very  enjoyable  hour 
was  spent,  and  the  party  hopes  to  repeat  the  visit  at  some  future  date,  and  explore  still 
further  the  treasures  of  the  Salisbury  Museum. 

Blind  Rover  Scouts  at  Birmingham. 

The  Birmingham  Royal  Institution  for  the  Blind  has  provided  Birmingham  with 
its  first  batch  of  Rover  Scouts. 

Troups  of  Scouts  and  Cubs  have  been  in  existence  for  some  time  at  the  Institution 
in  Carpenter  Road,  Edgbaston,  but  last  month  seven  boys  were  initiated  as  Rovers  by 
Mr.  E.  H.  Thompson,  Assistant  Rover  Commissioner  for  Birmingham. 

Some  of  the  seven  Rovers  are  sightless,  but  all  are  looking  forward  to  spending  a 
week-end  in  camp  at  Himley  Park  with  the  Edgbaston  Rovers  in  the  near  future. 

Blind  Woman's  "  Thankoffering  "  to  Bradford  Institution. 

Fifty  shares  of  £i  each  in  a  mill  company  have  been  bequeathed  to  the  Royal 
Institution  for  the  Blind,  Bradford,  by  Maria  Cryer  "  as  a  thankoffering  for  the 
attention  shown  to  her  after  she  lost  her  eyesight." 

The  Bradford  Blind  Persons  Act  Committee  have  stated  to  the  executors  that 
the  bequest  will  be  allocated  for  the  provision  and  maintenance  of  a  social  institute 
for  blind  persons,  or  for  some  other  suitable  blind  welfare  purpose. 

Commander  Southby,  M.P.,  Presses  Cheapening  of  Postal  Rates  on  Braille  Paper. 

In  the  Committee  stage  of  the  Post  Office  and  Telegraph  (Money)  Bill,  Commander 
Southby  asked  whether  "  it  would  be  possible  in  the  improvement  of  the  postal  service 
for  a  certain  amount  of  money  voted  now  to  be  used  in  cheapening  the  postage  on  Braille 
paper  for  the  blind."  The  question  was,  however,  considered  by  the  Chairman  to  be 
out  of  order. 

Esperanto  Examination  in  Braille. 

Miss  Edith  Rogers,  of  Pendleton,  a  blind  member  of  the  Salford  Esperanto  group, 
last  month  sat  for  the  examination  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Arts  in  Esperanto  (elementary) 
at  Salford.  Miss  Rogers's  paper  was  in  Braille,  and  she  wrote  her  answers  on  the  Braille 
frame.  This  is  the  first  time  Esperanto  has  been  included  in  the  syllabus  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  Arts. 

Twenty-Five  Years'  Service  with  the  Barclay  Workshops. 

Mrs.  Hattersley  Ward,  Superintendent  of  the  Barclay  Workshops  for  Blind  Women, 
was  presented  with  an  arm  chair  on  the  15th  May,  as  a  mark  of  appreciation  on  her 
completion  of  twenty-five  years'  valuable  service  as  Superintendent  of  the  Workshops. 
The  presentation  was  made  by  the  Viscountess  Chelmsford,  on  behalf  of  the  Committee, 
of  which  she  is  Chairman. 

Amalgamation  Negotiations  of  Two  London  Workshops  Discontinued. 

The  Incorporated  Association  for  Promoting  the  .General  Welfare  of  the  Blind, 
Tottenham  Court  Road,  has  issued  a  statement  announcing  that  the  negotiations  for 
the  amalgamation  of  the  Incorporated  Association  with  the  London  Society  for 
Teaching  and  Training  the  Blind,   Swiss   Cottage,  have  been  discontinued. 

Reappointment  of  Advisory  Committee  on  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind. 

In  view  of  the  continued  developments  in  the  work  among  the  blind  owing  to  the 
operation  of  the  Blind  Persons  Act,  1920,  and  the  Local  Government  Act,  1929,  and 
the  new  problems  constantly  arising  in  connexion  with  this  service,  the  Minister  of 
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Health  has  reappointed  the  advisory  Committee  on  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind  for  a  further 
period  of  office.  The  Committee  has  been  constituted  so  as  to  afford  representation 
to  the  local  authorities  concerned  with  the  working  of  the  Blind  Persons  Act,  1920,  and 
to  voluntary  associations  for  the  blind,  as  well  as  to  organised  blind  workers.  The 
following  have  been  appointed  members  of  the  Committee  :— Lord  Blanesburgh  (chair- 
man), Mr.  P.  M.  Evans  (vice-chairman),  Councillor  W.  Asbury,  Mrs.  Montagu  Brown, 
Mr.  E.  \V.  Cemlvn-Jones,  Alderman  Airs.  Chambers,  Councillor  J.  Clvdesdale,  Mrs.  I. 
Cowley,  Dr.  A.  Eichholz,  Mr.  J.  Graham,  Mr.  D.  Hardaker,  Dr.  S.  J.  C.  Golden,  Mr.  T. 
Holt,  Miss  L.  King,  Councillor  E.  H.  Lee.  Mr.  W.  F.  Marchant,  Dr.  J.  Middleton  Martin, 
Mr.  G.  F.  Mowatt,  Mr.  F.  T.  Owen,  Mr.  Ben  Purse,  Dr.  J.  M.  Ritchie  and  Mr.  W.  H. 
Tate. 

The  Committee  will  advise  the  Minister  on  matters  relating  to  the  care  and  super- 
vision of  the  blind,  including  any  question  that  may  be  specially  referred  to  them  by  the 
Minister.     Mr.  F.  M.  Chapman  of  the  Ministry  of  Health,  will  act  as  secretary. 

Municipalisation  of  Bradford  Royal  Institution  Formally  Completed. 

Last  month  the  municipalisation  of  the  Bradford  Royal  Institution  for  the  Blind 
was  formally  completed. 

In  the  presence  of  the  Minister  of  Health  (Mr.  Arthur  Greenwood),  Mr.  A.  C.  Day, 
on  behalf  of  the  Institution,  handed  to  the  Lord  Mayor  (Alderman  Alfred  Pickles)  the 
keys  and  documents. 

Mr.  Day  said  the  day  brought  him  no  regrets  and  no  fears.  Although  voluntaryism, 
from  the  standpoint  of  finance,  had  decreased,  it  had  increased  from  the  standpoint  of 
service.  There  was  still  an  opportunity  for  private  wealth,  if  it  wished  to  help  them  to 
establish  a  Social  Institute  for  the  Blind. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Flanagan  received  the  documents  from  the  Lord  Mayor  on  behalf  of  the 
Blind  Persons  Act  Committee,  of  which  he  is  chairman. 

Mr.  Greenwood  said  :  "  Now,  what  has  been  the  willing  responsibility  of  individuals 
who  were  interested,  becomes  what  ought  to  be  the  proudly-borne  burden  of  the  whole 
community." 

Remarking  that  it  was  a  good  thing  that  in  recent  years  the  number  of  young  blind 
had  decreased  in  Bradford,  he  said  :  "  But  I  am  not  satisfied  yet  that  we  have,  through 
our  care  of  the  newly-born,  through  our  infant  welfare  and  medical  service,  done 
everything  that  we  ought  to  do  to  ensure  that  blindness  shall  be  prevented  where  it  can 
be  prevented. 

"  If  there  is  one  form  of  disgraceful  social  waste  that  hurts  me  more  than  another,  it 
is  to  see  preventable  suffering,  and  preventable  blindness  is  a  crime  of  which  we  ought 
not  to  be  guilty." 

Care  of  the  blind  was  now  brought  into  the  real  field  of  the  social  services  of  the  city. 
From  that  he  believed  good  would  come,  and  it  might  be  that  closer  association  with  the 
public  health  service  would  enable  us  to  understand  more  than  we  did  to-day  the  problems 
of  blindness. 

Mr.  Greenwood  added  that  while  there  was  now  a  security  which,  in  the  appeal  to 
voluntary  subscriptions,  one  never  enjoyed,  there  was  a  possible  danger  of  gaining 
something  in  security  but  losing  something  in  sympathy. 

"  I  am  a  very  good  municipaliser  myself,  and  I  believe  our  municipal  authorities  are 
very  effective  pieces  of  administrative  machinery.  But  in  dealing  with  persons  you  need 
more  than  the  machine.  You  do  need  the  human  touch,  and  I  hope  that  all  the  voluntary 
service  which  has  been  so  willingly  given  in  the  interests  of  the  blind  in  the  past  will  be 
at  the  service  of  the  local  authority  now,  and  I  hope  that  the  local  authority  will  welcome 
that  service." 

Mr.  Frederick  Priestman,  who  for  38  years  was  chairman  of  the  Institution,  and  is 
now  in  his  95th  year,  also  spoke. 
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NEW  YORK  WORLD   CONFERENCE. 


IT   tl 
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Summing-up  of  Discussions. 

r  the  International  Conference  on  Work  for  the  Blind,  held  at  New  York  in 
April,  discussions  took  place  on  the  important  subjects  of  Technical  Aids 
and  Provisions,  Social  Services,  Employment,  and  Education.  We  give 
below  the  summing-up  of  each  discussion,  made  by  the  rapporteur  appointed 
for  each  subject. 


TECHNICAL   AIDS    AND    PROVISIONS. 

Rapporteur:    A.    C.    ELLIS, 
Superintendent,  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  Louisvilh 


Kentucky. 


The  discussion  of  the  general  topic  of 
technical  aids  and  provisions  falls  into  four 
main  divisions  as  follows  : 

i.  The  nature,  purpose  and  value  of 
museums  for  the  blind  ; 

2.  Appliances,  apparatus  and  special 
devices  for  the  use  of  the  blind  ; 

3.  Processes,  methods  and  machinery  used 
in  the  production  of  embossed  litera- 
ture ;    and 

4.  The  circulating  library  and  its  problem 
of  collecting  and  distributing  embossed 
literature. 

Museums  for  the  blind  may  be  classified 
into  two  groups  ;  first,  is  the  large  group  or 
collection  of  object-teaching  materials  to  be 
used  in  the  instruction  of  blind  children.  This 
type  of  museum  is  being  replaced  by  the 
practice  of  permitting  the  blind  children  to 
examine  real  and  live  objects  of  everyday  life 
in  their  natural  environments.  Aside  from 
collections  of  object-teaching  materials,  we 
have  a  second  type  of  collection  which  is  of  a 
purely  historical  nature.  Such  collections 
contain  pictures  of  the  blind,  appliances, 
apparatus,  embossed  books,  articles  made  by 
and  for  the  blind,  and  such  books  and  articles 
as  may  have  been  written  by  or  about  the 
blind.  This  type  of  museum  should  be 
complete  enough  to  enable  the  investigator  to 
study  the  progress  of  efforts  in  behalf  of  the 
blind  in  all  countries  over  a  period  of  many 
years.  Such  collections  should  present,  at 
once,  the  results  of  past  efforts  and  past 
experiences  in  this  field.  Happily,  serious 
students  are  making  these  collections  the 
subject  of  extensive  educational  research,  and 
much  literature  of  a  scientific  nature  is  being 
produced  as  a  result  of  these  investigations. 

At  the  World  Conference  on  Work  for  the 
Blind  were  exhibited  many  appliances  for  the 
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use  of  the  blind.  The  fact  was  most  obvious 
that  many  useful  appliances  known  and 
widely  used  in  one  country  were  almost 
totally  unknown  and  unused  in  other  countries. 
Here  again  is  manifest  the  need  for  a  greater 
dissemination  of  useful  information  relative 
to  such  appliances  as  might  be  of  a  wider 
usefulness  if  made  known  to  all  the  blind 
everywhere.  A  central,  international  agency 
could  very  properly  collect,  improve,  manu- 
facture, advertise  and  distribute  such  appli- 
ances to  the  great  advantage  of  the  blind. 

The  question  of  printing  Braille  literature 
is  one  of  vital  interest  to  all  who  work  for  the 
blind.  The  past  twenty  years  have  witnessed 
a  marked  improvement  in  the  quality  and  a 
corresponding  increase  in  quantity  of  em- 
bossed literature.  The  perfection  of  speedy 
and  accurate  plate-making  machines  ;  the 
adaptation  of  high  speed,  automatic  feed 
power  presses  ;  the  introduction  of  modern 
bindery  methods  and  machinery  ;  generous 
grants  of  money  to  promote  printing  and  the 
general  acceptance  of  interpoint  printing  have 
all  contributed  to  more  and  cheaper  literature. 
However,  we  must  record  the  fact  that  Braille 
books  are  still  so  bulky  as  to  constitute  a  grave 
problem  as  to  storage  and  distribution.  The 
small  editions  required  result  in  relatively  high 
prices.  With  all  of  the  improvements  in 
printing  we  must  admit  that  it  is  still  impos- 
sible to  give  to  the  blind  individual  libraries  ; 
indeed,  it  is  impossible  to  even  provide  in 
circulating  libraries  all  of  the  books  in  Braille 
that  the  blind  should  like  to  read.  It  seems 
that  we  must  continue  to  do  research  in  an 
attempt  to  find  new  and  better  methods  of 
conveying  to  the  blind  the  material  of  the 
printed  page.  With  the  recent  developments 
in  sound  recording  and  sound  reproduction 
by  mechanical  means  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
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the  best  in  all  literature  can  be  recorded  on  a 
steel  tape  and  reproduced  in  sound  for  the 
blind,  thereby  relieving  them  of  the  tedious 
necessity  of  reading  by  touch.  Many  enthu- 
siasts are  ready  to  hope  that  such  a  sound- 
recording  and  reproducing  device  may  prove 
a  solution  to  the  problem  of  conveying 
literature  to  the  blind.  It  is  argued  that  such 
a  process  will  be  more  satisfactory,  less 
expensive  and  less  bulky. 

In  other  quarters,  we  find  highly  intelligent 
scientific  investigators  busily  engaged  in 
perfecting  an  electrical  device  which  auto- 
matically transcribes  in  code  from  the 
printed  page  to  an  embossed  page.  This 
device,  it  is  hoped,  will  transcribe  any  printed 
page  accurately  and  rapidly,  enabling  the 
blind,  thereby,  to  read  at  once  from  any 
inkprint  book  !  To  those  of  us  who  are 
engaged  in  producing  embossed  literature  by 
present  methods,  these  before-mentioned 
devices  seem,  at  first,  just  a  bit  fanciful. 
However,  after  witnessing  demonstrations  of 
these  devices,  one,  however  sceptical,  must 
admit  that  it  is  not  improbable  that  we  are 
soon  to  witness  entirely  new  methods  of 
approach  to  literature  for  the  blind  which  will 
enable  them  to  interpret  the  printed  page  with 
ease,  facility,  pleasure  and  at  a  cost  so  low  as 
to  make  possible  individual  collections  of 
books  or  sound-reproducing  apparatus,  as  the 
case  may  be. 

Passing  now  to  the  question  of  circulating 
libraries,  we  approach  the  subject  which 
provoked  a  great  deal  of  discussion  and  led 
to  the  expression  of  widely  divergent  opinions. 
As  a  general  principle,  it  seems  that  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  such 
libraries  depend  largely  upon  two  factors  ;  the 
number  of  blind  readers  and  their  peculiar 
literary  tastes  ;  and  the  amount  of  money 
available  for  printing.  With  these  two  factors 
determined,  a  question  of  policy  arises  : 
Shall  we  publish  many  titles  and  fewer  copies 
of  each  ;  or  shall  we  select  fewer  and,  pre- 
sumably, more  select  titles  and  provide  more 
copies  ?  The  production  of  many  titles  in 
smaller  editions  makes  for  a  greater  production 
cost,  as  this  policy  precludes  the  possibility 
of  large  scale  production. 

It  is  evident  that  many  nations  have  pro- 
duced large  catalogues  of  embossed  literature. 
The  time  has  come  when  a  Braille  reader  need 
not  be  confined  to  the  limitations  of  the 
Braille  literature  of  his  own  country,  or  even 


of  his  own  language.  Circulating  libraries  are 
receiving  an  ever  increasing  number  of  re- 
quests for  books  in  foreign  languages.  Each 
nation  is  developing  a  catalogue  of  its  publi- 
cations and  it  is  time  that  an  international 
clearing  house  should  take  over  the  function 
of  collecting  the  various  national  catalogues 
and  dissemination  of  information  as  to  where 
books  in  any  language  or  on  any  subject  may 
be  obtained. 

There  is  also  need  in  each  country  for 
special  circulating  libraries  built  around 
special  subjects.  In  the  United  States,  for 
instance,  one  large  circulating  library  might 
collect  and  advertise  foreign  books  ;  another 
might  build  up  a  large  catalogue  of  music  ; 
another  could  become  pre-eminent  in  science 
and  mathematics  ;  while  still  another  might 
direct  its  attention  to  the  circulation  of 
religious  literature,  and  so  on,  until  all  special 
subjects  are  exhausted.  This  practice  would 
eliminate  costly  duplication  of  titles  in  the 
several  libraries,  develop  large  collections  on 
a  given  subject  and  greatly  improve  the 
service  to  Braille  readers. 

The  interchange  of  books  and  plates 
between  peoples  speaking  the  same  language 
is  seriously  proposed  !  It  is  urged  that  such 
a  practice  will  prevent  duplications  and 
result  in  an  increased  number  of  titles 
available  to  readers  ;  but  when  we  consider 
the  different  standards  of  printing  in  the 
various  countries  we  are  impressed  with  the 
fact  that,  in  order  to  have  any  considerable 
interchange  of  books,  we  must  have  a  certain 
uniformity  of  standards  as  to  quality  and  cost. 
For  instance,  in  one  country  the  quality  of  the 
dot  is  of  first  consideration  and  the  grade  of 
paper  and  type  of  binding  are  matters  of 
secondary  importance.  In  another  country 
only  expensive  papers  and  attractive  bindings 
are  used.  Therefore,  the  price  per  volume  of 
books  will  vary  so  greatly  between  countries  as 
to  make  impracticable  any  interchange  of 
books  ;  for,  obviously,  no  country  would  give 
two  volumes  for  one  in  an  exchange.  Not 
until  books  are  produced  according  to  uni- 
form standards  as  to  :  type,  materials,  size 
and  quality  of  print  may  we  expect  a  free  and 
satisfactory  exchange  of  books  between  nations 
speaking  a  common  language. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  stated  that  all  of 
the  discussions  on  the  subject  of  this  report 
pointed  conclusively  to  the  need  for  inter- 
national co-operation.  A  central  bureau, 
acting  under  the  auspices  of  an  international 
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organization  could  render  invaluable  service 
by  serving  as  a  clearing  house.  This  bureau 
could  : 

1.  Maintain  a  complete  catalogue  of  the 
materials  in  all  of  the  historical 
museums  for  the  blind  and  publish 
bibliographies  to  aid  students  who  are 
doing  research  in  this  field. 

2.  Collect,    improve,    advertise    and    dis- 


tribute appliances  and  devices  for  the 
blind. 

3.  Collect  and  publish  information  relative 
to  standards  of  embossing,  printing  and 
binding  Braille  books. 

4.  Maintain  an  international  catalogue  of 
Braille  publications  showing  where  any 
publication  may  be  obtained. 

These    considerations    alone  would  justify 
an  international  bureau. 


SOCIAL    SERVICES. 

Rapporteur  :     W.    McG.    EAGAR, 

Secretary-General  of  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  London,  Englant 


The  subject  which  I  have  been  asked  to 
report  on,  Social  Services,  falls,  as  things  have 
turned  out,  into  three  parts  :  The  first  part  of 
the  subject  matter  relates  to  those  practical 
matters  of  social  action  which  are  concerned 
with  the  prevention  of  blindness  and  with 
saving  sight  ;  the  second  part  deals  with  the 
theory  and  practice  of  home  teaching  and 
home  visiting  ;  and  the  third  rises  to  the 
more  abstract  sphere  wherein  are  discussed 
the  big  political  questions — What  is  the 
attitude  of  the  state  to  the  blind,  and  what  is 
the  attitude  of  the  blind  to  the  State  ?  All 
these  must  be  dealt  with  in  the  time  at  my 
disposal. 

On  the  first,  the  practical  question  of 
preventing  blindness  and  saving  sight,  we  had 
two  papers  from  Mrs.  Hathaway  and  Dr. 
Merida  Nicolich  which,  I  venture  to  say,  are 
contributions  of  permanent  value  to  this 
subject.  I  need  do  no  more  than  express  our 
appreciation,  first,  of  the  papers  themselves, 
and  secondly,  of  the  obviously  efficient  and 
energetic  work  being  done  in  this  country  by 
the  National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Blindness  under  Mr.  Carris  and  his  Associate 
Director,  Mrs.  Hathaway. 

The  interest  of  the  blind  in  the  Prevention 
of  Blindness  was  pithily  expressed  by  Capt. 
Baker  in  the  discussion  which  followed  the 
papers  :  "  We  are  a  select  class,"  he  said, 
"  and  we  are  not  anxious  to  see  our  numbers 
added  to." 

The  logical  result,  or  the  logical  sequence, 
of  this  remark  and  of  the  general  tenor  of  our 
discussion  is  that  we  have  arranged  that  the 
new  International  Council  for  the  Blind  shall 
co-operate  at  every  possible  point  with  the 
International  Association  for  the  Prevention 
of  Blindness  which  is  already  housed  in  Paris. 
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On  the  next  division  of  my  subject  matter, 
the  theory  and  practice  of  home  teaching  and 
home  visiting,  we  had  a  paper  from  Miss 
Merivale  who,  with  a  human  touch  and  a 
literary  ability  which  we  all  admired,  drew  a 
picture  of  a  comprehensive  and  practical 
scheme  in  working. 

The  impression — I  hope  my  American 
friends  will  forgive  me — the  impression  that 
I  think  we  all  have  obtained  during  our  talk 
and  our  many  discussions  with  others  engaged 
in  similar  work  in  this  country  is  that  in 
England,  that  country  of  which  Miss  Merivale 
wrote,  we  are  some  years  ahead  of  America  in 
this  matter  of  home  teaching  and  home 
visiting.  I  hope  I  shall  not  be  put  on  the  spot 
for  saying  that.  By  way  of  extenuation  of 
what  might  be  regarded  as  a  boast,  I  would  add 
that  our  problem  in  England  is  much  easier. 
That  was  brought  home  to  us  vividly  when 
we  went  to  that  great  State  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  were  told  that  it  was  nearly  equal  to 
England  and  Wales  in  area  and  that  the  blind 
population  of  that  area — about  one-eighth,  I 
think,  of  the  blind  population  of  England  and 
Wales — had  to  be  served  by  seven  home 
teachers.  W7e  have,  if  I  remember  rightly, 
some  450  teachers  for  a  similar  area. 

It  is  obvious,  and  it  is  one  of  the  things 
which  kept  coming  to  our  minds  during  the 
course  of  this  Conference,  that  the  problem 
of  dealing  with  the  blind  in  their  own  homes 
is  much  harder  in  countries  where  the  popu- 
lation is  sparse  and  scattered,  and  much 
easier  where  you  can  get  the  blind  population 
closely  concentrated  in  such  an  area  as  can  be 
covered  by  a  single  person  or  a  group  of 
persons. 

How  to  cover  vast  territories  and  sparsely 
populated  countries  is  not  for  us  to  say.  But 
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we  may  properly  emphasise  that  there  is  a 
technique  of  home  visiting  and  home  teaching, 
a  quite  distinct  technique,  and  that  skill  in 
home  visiting  and  home  teaching  is  funda- 
mental to  all  work  in  the  welfare  of  the  blind. 
You  must  not — we  must  not — draw  our 
blind  away  from  their  homes  more  than  is 
strictly  necessary.  We  must,  if  possible, 
bring  up  our  blind  children  in  an  atmosphere 
where  they  get  the  advantages  and  the  benefits 
of  family  life,  and,  perhaps,  make  the  sacrifices 
that  family  life  entails,  because  the  school  of 
life  is  the  school  both  of  opportunity  and  of 
sacrifice.  Home  visiting  and  home  teaching, 
therefore,  are  fundamental  ;  there  is  a 
technique  of  home  visiting  and  home  teaching 
which,  perhaps,  we  have  developed  more 
fully  in  England  than  elsewhere.  It  seems 
essential  that  you  should  be  able  to  call  on 
home  teachers  and  home  visitors  who  are 
qualified  for  their  work. 

That  is  all  I  have  time  to  say  on  the  second 
part  of  the  subject.  Let  us  come  to  the  third 
part,  the  relation  of  the  Blind  and  the  State. 

On  that  I  do  not  think  any  of  us  will  say 
that  we  have  reached  a  final  decision.  There 
is  a  real  controversy,  there  is  a  real  difference, 
in  political  theory  between  Capt.  Fraser,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  Monsieur  Guinot,  on  the 
other.  And  involved  in  the  general  theory  is 
the  practical  question  of  Pensions,  on  which 
we  heard  an  admirably  categorical  and 
logical  paper  from  Dr.  Gaebler-Knibbe. 

The  discussion  on  Pensions  was,  in  my 
judgment,  the  best  discussion  that  we  have 
had  during  the  Conference.  It  reached  and 
maintained  a  high  level  ;  but,  as  is  typical  of 
so  many  discussions  in  this  baffling  world 
of  ours,  there  was  confusion  all  the  way 
through  because  the  term  which  was  being 
argued  was  ill-defined.  We  found  at  the 
round  table  that  some  people  interpreted 
pensions  as  being  something  which  came  late 
in  life,  and  others  interpreted  it  as  meaning 
any  sort  of  allowance  whatever  made  by  the 
State  to  no-longer-employable,  employable,  or 
unemployable  blind  persons.  But  one 
definite  conclusion  was  reached  :  that  no  one 
wants  pensions  which  destroy  the  incentive 
to  work.  Pensions  of  that  kind  lead  to 
pauperization  and  to  the  bankruptcy  of 
constructive  work  for  the  blind. 

What  everyone  wants  is  that  the  State  should 
recognize  that  the  handicap  of  blindness  can 
be  compensated  for  without  in  any  way 
bringing  the  persons  compensated  within  the 


scope  of  the  Poor  Law  of  the  country 
concerned. 

On  the  theoretical  question  involved,  M. 
Guinot  made  it  very  clear  that,  in  his  opinion, 
something  other  than  "  philanthropy  "  is 
needed.  (If  anybody  is  puzzled  by  the  word 
"  typhlophile  "  used  by  M.  Guinot,  I 
suggest  that  there  is  no  translation  of  it  except 
"  philanthropy  for  the  blind  "  ;  it  is  a  purely 
French  coinage.)  He  is  quite  clear  that 
something  other  than  philanthropy  is  needed  ; 
but  he  left  most  of  us  in  doubt  as  to  whether 
that  something  can  be  obtained  by  the  means 
which  he  advocates. 

To  save  time,  I  would  use  to  M.  Guinot  an 
unabashed  argumentum  ad  hominem.  M. 
Guinot  referred,  dangerously,  to  the  history 
of  blind  work  in  England.  He  said  that  the 
Blind  Persons  Act  of  1920  was  gained  by  a 
procession  of  blind  persons  led  from  the 
provinces  to  London.  In  point  of  fact,  this 
procession  was  only  an  episode  in  a  long 
story,  too  long  to  relate  here  and  now,  but  the 
leader  of  that  procession  was  Mr.  Ben  Purse, 
who  is  known  to  many  of  you  and  who  is  the 
highly  trusted  head  of  a  department  in  the 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind  in  London. 
Now,  in  Mr.  Ben  Purse's  own  mind,  as  his 
knowledge  has  deepened  and  his  experience 
has  widened,  there  has  gone  on  a  very  consid- 
erable change,  and  I  should  be  very  much 
surprised  if  the  opinions  of  M.  Guinot  do  not 
go  through  a  similar  change  before  many 
years  have  passed. 

Now,  M.  Guinot  demands  for  the  blind 
"  economic  security,"  and  at  first  we  rather 
wondered  what  that  meant.  When  he  came 
to  define  it  we  found,  in  fact,  that  he  was 
asking  for  the  French  blind  a  programme 
practically  indistinguishable  from  the 
programme  provided  by  the  Blind  Persons 
Act  in  Great  Britain. 

If  "  economic  security,"  however,  means 
pensions  from  childhood,  we  have  received  a 
very  definite  warning  from  Mr.  Heclger  of 
Australia  that  a  pension  given  from  childhood 
may  have  the  effect  of  depriving  the  youngster 
of  the  incentive  to  work,  and  so  may  destroy 
his  life,  mentally  and  morally,  from  the 
beginning. 

We  reach  the  conclusion  that  philanthropy 
is  required  ;  but  that  philanthropy  is  not 
enough.  The  state  should  underpin  the  whole 
fabric  of  blind  welfare  by  financial  and 
administrative  aid.  That  is  actually  the  gist 
of  the  Blind  Persons  Act  in  England,  and  in 
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effect  is  the  programme  set  out  by  M.  Guinot 
in  his  paper. 

I  must  now  briefly  refer  to  the  underlying 
political  theory.  M.  Guinot  rose  in  the 
discussion  and  said,  quite  frankly,  that  he 
disagreed  entirely  with  Capt.  Fraser's  political 
theory.  It  is  perhaps  natural  that  a  country- 
man of  Rousseau  should  have  a  particularly 
strong  idea  of  natural  rights,  but  I  want  to 
remind  M.  Guinot  that  the  whole  doctrine 
of  natural  rights  is  part  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
social  contract,  and  that  the  exaction  of  rights 
for  the  individual  depends  upon  the  perform- 
ance of  duties  by  the  individual  to  the 
community  of  which  he  is  a  part.  If  the  first 
duty  of  the  state  is  to  enable  the  blind  person 
to  contribute  to  its  economic,  intellectual  and 
moral  well-being,  it  is  also  the  first  duty  of  the 
blind  person  to  make  his  contribution.  This 
doctrine  affects  our  attitude  towards  the 
public  who,  after  all,  constitute  the  State.  We 
have  to  teach  the  public  that  the  blind  are 
more  than  a  social  emotion.  We  have  to 
beware  of  provoking  the  public  into  estimating 
the  weight  of  the  blind  as  a  political  force. 

In  M.  Guinot's  arguments  there  is  a 
wholesome  astringency  ;  but  there  is  also 
latent  in  them,  I  venture  to  think,  a  very  great 
danger  to  the  future  of  blind  work.  The 
welfare  of  the  blind,  as  Dr.  Strehl  said 
admirably  in  the  discussion,  "  demands  the 
co-operation  of  the  state,  philanthropy  and 
the  blind  themselves."  That  is  the  tripod  on 
which  work  for  the  blind  must  rest,  and  if  any 
one  of  these  legs  is  taken  away  we  must 
labour  to  make  good  the  defect. 

In  some  countries  it  is  not  a  question  of 


taking  away  a  leg  ;  it  is  a  question  of  con- 
structing a  leg.  And  that  is  the  task  which 
obviously  lies  before  some  countries  in  Latin- 
America,  and  others  where  the  state  has  not 
yet  recognised  its  responsibilities  in  the  matter 
Without  the  state,  philanthropy,  working  for 
and  with  the  blind,  is  weak.  Without  the 
blind  as  an  organised  and  articulate  force, 
philanthropy,  supplanted  by  the  state,  falls 
short  in  understanding  and  lacks  moral 
authority.  Without  philanthropy,  the  blind 
can  expect  and,  in  the  long  run,  will  obtain 
only  a  bare  recognition  and  an  assistance 
which  must  be  undiscerning  and  undis- 
criminating,  and,  therefore,  to  a  large  extent 
futile. 

I  wish  I  had  time  to  refer  more  fully  to 
Capt.  Fraser's  paper.  Apart  from  the 
unceremonious  treatment  which  he  gave  to 
the  doctrine  of  natural  rights,  he  gave  us  a 
valuable  and  interesting  summary  of  the  Blind 
Persons  Act  of  1920,  which  I  venture  to 
mention  again  because  my  friend  Prof.  Villey 
and  others  tell  me  that  they  would  like  to  see 
that  Act  transferred  bodily  to  their  own 
statute  books. 

After  all,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  legislation 
is  the  practical  expression  of  the  relationship 
of  blind  persons  to  the  community.  M. 
Guinot's  programme  is,  in  effect,  the  English 
Blind  Persons  Act  of  1920.  Capt.  Fraser's 
principles  permit  him  to  admire  that  Act 
without  reservations.  And  so  we  come  to 
this  comforting  conclusion  at  the  end  of  our 
day's  work  :  that,  even  if  we  are  pulled  apart 
in  our  theories,  when  we  come  down  to 
practical  action  we  agree. 


EDUCATION. 


Rapporteur  :    Miss   M. 
College  of  Teachers  of 
Introduction  : 

I  think  that  the  feelings  that  are  uppermost 
in  the  minds  of  all  of  us  who  have  had  the 
unique  pleasure  of  the  trip  that  is  just  ended 
are  those  of  gratitude  for  all  the  extraordinary 
kindness  which  has  been  showered  upon  us, 
for  the  thoughtful  consideration  which  has 
foreseen  and  supplied  every  want  even  before 
we  were  conscious  of  it  ourselves,  the  readi- 
ness to  show  us  all  and  everything  we  could 
desire  and  to  answer  the  stream  of  questions 
with  which  we  have  sometimes,  I  fear,  nearly 
overwhelmed  those  who  were  in  charge  of  the 
different  sections  of  the  work. 
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the  Blind,  England. 

The  result  has  been  that  we  have  acquired 
a  wealth  of  information,  all  of  which  takes 
far  more  time  to  assimilate  than  we  have  been 
able  to  give.  We  have  continually  had  the 
feeling  that  we  have  touched  but  the  fringe  of 
the  matter  in  hand  and  that  we  should  be 
amply  repaid  and  be  able  to  speak  with  far 
more  assurance  had  we  been  able  to  devote  to 
it  ten  times  the  amount  of  time  which  has 
been  at  our  disposal. 

I  think  we  have  all  been  filled  with  admir- 
ation, and,  I  fear,  sometimes  with  envy  of  the 
beautiful  education  buildings  and  equipment 
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that  you  have  time  after  time  shown  us.  We 
all  recognise  that  fine  buildings  do  not  of 
necessity  mean  fine  work,  but  they  certainly 
make  it  more  easy  to  accomplish  and  enable 
you  to  put  a  finish  which  it  is  otherwise 
difficult  to  obtain.  The  spaciousness  and 
beautiful  settings  of  your  residential  schools 
has  appealed  to  us  all  ;  so,  too,  does  the 
charming  tone  which  appears  to  prevail  on 
all  sides  and  the  easy  movement  and  good 
carriage  of  the  pupils  due  to  the  excellent 
physical  training  which  they  receive  ;  while 
the  domestic  science  training  for  which  such 
adequate  provision  is  made  seems  to  us  well 
above  the  average. 

Out  of  the  Tour  of  Visitation  and  the 
Conference  that  preceded  it  arise  several 
questions  and  points  of  discussion  that  have 
been  debated  by  most  of  us  during  our 
journeyings  : 

i.  Social  organization  in  residential 
schools  for  the  blind  ; 

2.  The  education  of  the  blind  in  the  public 
schools  for  the  seeing  ; 

3.  The  education  of  the  deaf-blind  ; 

4.  The  training  of  teachers  of  the  blind  ; 
and 

5.  Vocational  training. 

1.  Social  Organisation  in  Residential  Schools 
for  the  Blind  : 

I  am  not  for  the  moment  dealing  with 
the  education  of  blind  children  in  classes 
attached  to  the  public  schools  for  the  seeing, 
but  comparing  day  schools  for  the  blind 
with  residential  schools  for  the  same  class  of 
children. 

Opinion  appears  to  be  unanimous  that 
nothing  can  replace  in  the  life  of  the  child  the 
influences  and  benefits  of  a  good  home,  but 
since  it  is  also  generally  agreed  that  circum- 
stances often  make  residential  schools  a 
necessity,  or  at  least  a  desirability,  the  question 
rather  is  how  best  to  diminish  the  attendant 
difficulties. 

The  reply  universally  given  is — as  much 
freedom  and  as  many  outside  influences  as 
possible.  Suggestions  for  outer  contacts  are 
numerous  :  such  as,  Scouts  and  Guides  or 
Camp  Fire  meetings,  particularly  when  the 
Scouts  or  Guides  are  officered  other  than  by 
officials  of  the  school  ;  the  attending  of 
churches  and  church  functions,  with  their 
resulting  friendships  ;  the  encouragement  of 
intercourse  with  the  children  from  schools  for 
the  seeing  ;  the  fostering  of  competitive  games 


with  other  schools,  especially  such  games  as 
those  in  which  the  blind  can  excel  and  find 
themselves  at  no  disadvantage,  such  as  chess, 
rowing,  swimming,  etc.  ;  the  formation  of 
school  orchestras  which  perform  outside  of 
the  school  and  bring  their  members  into  close 
touch  with  other  people  ;  the  allowing  the 
pupils  to  go  out  alone  or  in  pairs,  one  who 
has  partial  sight  taking  one  who  is  quite 
blind,  and  going  for  walks  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  schools. 

It  was  also  frequently  stressed  that  rules  and 
regulations  within  the  schools  should  be 
reduced  to  a  minimum.  There  should  be 
the  fewest  possible  number  of  negations. 
Individuality  and  the  spirit  of  adventure 
should  be  encouraged  and  not  unduly 
repressed.  Risks  must  be  taken  and  are 
preferable  to  safeguards  if  the  price  of  the 
latter  is  serious  loss  of  new  experience. 
Another  factor  is  the  value  of  as  much  self- 
government  as  possible  and  the  absolute  need 
of  the  formative  influence  of  responsibility 
with  the  sense  of  independence. 

On  the  credit  side  of  the  residential  schools 
must  be  put  the  fact  that  the  life  is  frequently 
much  healthier  than  the  home  life  of  the 
children  could  be.  Better  food,  more  sleep 
and  exercise  than  a  blind  child  gets  in  his 
home,  a  firmer  discipline  and  plenty  of 
occupation  out  of  school  hours  all  tend  to 
make  a  stronger  and  healthier  development 
in  the  critical  years  of  life  than  is  possible  in 
a  poor  home,  which  is  the  type  of  home  from 
which  so  many  blind  children  come. 
2 .  Education  of  the  Blind  in  the  Public  Schools 
for  the  Seeing  : 

No  work  has  been  examined  with  greater 
interest  than  the  education  of  the  blind  child 
in  the  public  schools  for  the  seeing  ;  and  the 
enthusiasm  for  this  system  of  education  of 
those  who  have  adopted  it  is  remarkable. 

To  some  of  us  who  examine  it  for  the  first 
time  it  appears  to  react  extremely  favourably 
in  some  cases.  For  able  and  self-reliant 
children  better  results  are  possibly  obtained 
through  these  means  than  could  be  obtained 
by  any  other  course  of  training.  Such  pupils 
leave  school  with  more  normal  reactions  than 
you  will  find  in  children  educated  in  a  special 
school  ;  but,  for  children  who  are  less 
generously  endowed  naturally,  it  seems  to  us 
that  the  residential  school  will  probably  offer 
better  possibilities,  such  children  being  less 
able  to  rise  above  their  handicap  and  to  hold 
their  place  among  their  seeing  companions. 
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.  We  find  that  some  educators  strongly 
recommend  that  the  early  education  of  the 
child  should  be  provided  by  the  residential 
school,  and  that  when  the  foundations  of  his 
education  have  been  firmly  laid  and  he  has 
made  his  medium — Braille — entirely  his  own, 
and  provided  he  is  suited  to  the  other  type  of 
instruction,  his  later  education  should  be 
carried  on  with  the  seeing  in  the  public  school. 
This  course  of  action  seems  to  us  to  have 
much  to  recommend  it,  and  we  are  inclined 
to  think  it  might  provide  the  best  results. 

Obviously,  the  home  conditions  of  the 
child  need  very  careful  consideration,  and  the 
success  of  the  public  school  education  must 
depend  very  largely  upon  the  success  in 
handling  the  home  situation.  In  cases  where 
the  conditions  are  bad,  and  the  parents  not 
responsive  to  advice  and  guidance,  it  is  pretty 
sure  that  the  opportunities  and  advantages  of 
the  residential  school  will  outweigh  those 
offered  by  the  public  school,  the  good  food, 
ordered  life,  careful  training  and  free  exercise 
given  by  the  former  being  the  most  important 
considerations. 
3 .     The  education  of  the  deaf -blind  : 

The  deaf-blind  can  be  divided  into  three 
classes  : 

(a)  Those  born  without  either  sense  ; 

(b)  Those  born  deaf  and  later  becoming 
blind  ;    and 

(c)  Those  born  blind  and  later  becoming 
deaf. 

It  is  the  first  class  with  which  it  is  most 
difficult  to  deal.  In  the  second  and  third 
classes  a  mode  of  approach  already  exists  and 
does  not  need  to  be  made  with  infinite  patience 
and  care  ;  the  necessary  new  knowledge  can 
be  added  to  what  is  already  there. 

It  appears  to  be  generally  agreed  that  the 
best  teaching  for  that  most  difficult  class, 
those  deprived  from  birth  of  both  senses,  is 
to  be  found  either  in  a  special  school  for  such 
cases,  or  failing  that,  first  in  a  residential 
school  for  the  deaf  followed  by  training  in  a 
similar  school  for  the  blind.  In  the  school  for 
the  deaf  the  special  instruction  in  speech  and 
the  use  of  the  manual  alphabet  can  be  most 
easily  obtained.  The  child  should  be  taught 
not  only  to  speak,  but  to  read  speech  by 
touch  from  the  lips  and  even  from  the  chest 
and  back  of  the  neck.  When  that  most 
difficult  work  of  speech  training  has  been 
accomplished  and  avenues  opened  up,  training 
in  a  school  for  the  blind  can  follow  ;  the 
further   work   of  mind   training   can   be   at- 
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tempted  and  through  Braille  he  can  be  intro- 
duced to  the  world  of  books. 

All  training  must  be  practical,  and  as  many 
simple  domestic  duties  as  possible  introduced, 
so  that  the  doubly  handicapped  child  can  take 
his  place  in  the  family  life  to  the  fullest  extent 
of  which  he  is  capable.  Service  may  become 
for  him  a  means  of  expressing  his  personality. 

The  education  of  a  deaf-blind  child  is 
necessarily  expensive.  Ideally,  and  if  funds  at 
all  permit  it,  he  should  have  not  only  a  special 
teacher  who  should  not  himself  be  handi- 
capped, but  also  a  special  companion  as 
attendant  who  will  walk  and  play  with  him 
and  generally  interest  him  in  his  surroundings. 
These  conditions,  however,  are  beyond  the 
reach  of  many  educators  of  the  deaf-blind  who 
nevertheless,  are  able  to  do  excellent  work. 

In  many  countries  schools  for  the  deaf- 
blind  exist.  Frequently,  also,  these  are 
homes  in  which  the  deaf-blind  continue  to 
live,  work  and,  to  some  extent,  earn  their 
livings,  following  such  occupations  as  they  are 
able.  The  number  of  children  being  educated 
at  any  one  time  is  small  and  apparently 
ranges  from  one  to  six. 
4.      Training  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind  : 

There  is  no  question  as  to  the  desirability 
of  training  teachers  of  the  blind.  In  Germany 
and  Italy,  for  instance,  training  is  done 
systematically.  There  and  in  England  all 
teachers  of  the  blind  must  first  be  fully 
qualified  as  teachers  of  the  seeing.  They  are 
also  required  to  pass  a  special  examination  as 
teachers  of  the  blind,  although  England  has 
no  organised  course  of  training  except  for 
blind  teachers  at  the  Royal  Normal  College. 

In  America,  there  is  a  comprehensive 
course  in  connection  with  Harvard  University 
and  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts 
School  for  the  Blind.  It  covers  a  period  of 
six  months.  Lectures  are  given  on  all  subjects 
connected  with  the  work.  There  are  also 
appropriate  demonstrations  and  a  fully  pre- 
scribed course  of  reading.  This  course  can 
be  followed  by  a  second,  also  of  six  months' 
duration.  Then  the  students  are  assigned  to 
classes  for  practical  work  and  have  definite 
teaching  practice  under  supervision.  Not 
only  this,  but  they  live  in  the  Institution  and 
thus  gain  valuable  experience  of  all  kinds. 

There  are  also  training  courses  for  home 
teachers,  as,  for  instance,  at  the  Pennsylvania 
Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind  in 
Philadelphia.  Here  a  two  year  course  is 
provided.     The  first  year  it  is  carried  on  at 
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the  school  itself  and  covers  such  subjects  as 
the  Moon  system,  handicrafts,  deaf  manual 
and  the  history  of  the  education  of  the  blind. 
The  second  year  the  course  is  carried  on  in 
connection  with  the  Philadelphia  Social 
Welfare  Centre,  and  casework,  racial  differ- 
ences, hygiene,  etc.,  are  studied. 

In  England  all  home  teachers  are  obliged  to 
pass    a    qualifying    examination,    but    again 
there  is  no  organised  course  of  training. 
5.     Vocational  Training  : 

Another  vexed  question  is  the  amount  of 
vocational  training  to  be  introduced  before 
the  age  of  sixteen  when,  in  many  countries, 
compulsory  elementary  education  ceases. 
When  a  student  remains  at  school  until 
eighteen  or  twenty  the  question  becomes  even 
more  urgent.  It  is  felt  by  many  that  for  those 
for  whom  an  academic  course  is  going  to  be 
out  of  the  question,  a  course  with  a  vocational 


bias  should  be  introduced  well  before  the 
school-leaving  age  is  reached  ;  that  it  is  a 
mistake  to  educate  the  child  to  even  a 
moderately  high  standard  and  then  to  turn 
him  out  to  sink  or  swim  as  the  case  may  be  ; 
and  that  fairly  early  in  his  career  his  probable 
life  work  should  be  considered  and  his 
education  and  training  shaped  so  as  best  to 
fit  him  for  his  future,  whatever  it  may  be. 
Such  a  considered  course  makes  the  work  of 
placement  much  easier  and  when  complete 
industrial  training  is  undertaken  a  sacrifice  of 
much  valuable  time  is  avoided. 

In  determining  the  nature  of  the  vocational 
training  to  be  pursued,  due  consideration 
must  be  given  to  the  pupils'  preferences, 
aptitude  and  the  type  of  work  most  profitable 
in  the  district  in  which  they  will  eventually 
live  ;  and  again,  whether  they  will  be 
employed  in  a  workshop  or  as  home  workers. 


EMPLOYMENT. 

Rapporteurs  :  S.  C.  SWIFT,  Librarian,  Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  Toronto, 
Canada  ;     UMAJI  AKIBA,  President,  Tokyo  School  for  the  Blind,  Tokyo,  Japan. 

under  this  latter  system  would  be  many  times 
in  excess  of  those  under  the  voluntary  method 
in    use    in    America,    and,    to    some    extent, 


We  have  understood  our  duty  as  your 
rapporteurs  to  be  the  crystallization  of  opinion 
among  the  delegates  to  the  World  Conference 
on  Work  for  the  Blind  in  the  sphere  of 
employment,  and  with  this  understanding  we 
have  prepared  the  present  report. 

Placement  : 

Among  the  papers  presented  to  the  Con- 
ference on  April  15th  perhaps  none  aroused 
more  interest  and  excited  more  discussion 
than  that  on  Placement. 

Opinion  in  America  appeared  to  be  almost 
a  unit  in  favour  of  the  idea  of  placement  as 
set  forth  in  that  paper,  while  some  European 
delegates  were  also  enthusiastic.  Others, 
however,  were  doubtful  of  the  practicability 
of  voluntary  placement  on  a  large  scale  in  the 
Old  World,  either  because  of  lack  of  prece- 
dents, or  because  of  the  existence  of  prejudice 
against  the  blind  outside  those  occupations 
which  have  come  to  be  considered  as  the 
peculiar  sphere  of  the  sightless  ;  or  because  of 
the  great  amount  of  educative  propaganda 
required  to  induce  a  favourable  attitude  on 
the  part  of  employers  ;  or,  finally,  because  of 
varying  views  as  to  the  duty  of  the  state 
towards  the  blind.  It  was  felt  that  individual- 
istic countries  could  not  readily  assimilate  a 
scheme  of  obligatory  placement,  notwith- 
standing the  undoubted  fact  that  placements 


elsewhere.  It  was  quite  generally  agreed, 
however,  that  placement  as  opposed  to 
employment  in  the  sheltered  workshop  offered 
greater  opportunity  of  developing  a  completely 
normal  life  because  of  the  absence  of  financial 
consideration  made  to  the  employee  on 
account  of  his  handicap.  The  blind  man  or 
woman  thus  situated  finds  himself  in  direct 
and  more  or  less  unassisted  competition  with 
the  sighted  and  knows  that  success  depends 
upon  himself  alone. 

In  placement  work,  either  voluntary  or 
obligatory,  the  placement  officers  must  be  men 
of  especial  ability  and  force  of  character, 
while  the  individuals  placed  must  be,  if  we 
may  use  the  expression,  hand  picked.  The 
confidence  of  the  employer  must  be  secured 
and  held,  and  no  failures  can  be  permitted  to 
check  it.  This  confidence  can  be  more 
quickly  gained  if  the  blind  can  be  admitted  to 
the  benefits  of  workmen's  compensation 
legislation.  Such  a  desideratum  has  been 
reached  in  the  Province  of  Ontario,  Canada, 
and  it  is  confidently  expected  that  in  that 
section  still  greater  numbers  of  placements  will 
be  made  in  general  industry  than  heretofore, 
once  the  present  economic  depression  has 
passed. 
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But  there  is  one  class  of  placements  which, 
though  dependent  for  its  returns  on  the  state 
of  general  trade,  is  not  influenced  by  legal 
restrictions  ;  we  are  referring  to  what  in 
America  are  known  as  stand  concessions.  The 
great  success  of  this  form  of  placement 
recommends  it  strongly  to  the  attention  of 
the  friends  of  the  blind  and  to  the  blind 
themselves.  It  was  considered  that  every 
successful  placement  of  any  kind  whatever  in 
occupations  formerly  thought  to  belong 
exclusively  to  the  domain  of  sight  is,  at  the 
same  time,  a  genuine  investment  and  educa- 
tive force  and  enlightened  social  service. 

Special  Shop  : 

But  it  was  acknowledged  that  placement  does 
not  offer  a  solution  of  the  whole  problem  of 
the  blind  ;  there  will  always  remain  a  large 
number  (possibly  the  majority)  of  the  employ- 
able blind  who  will  have  to  be  treated  in  a 
different  way.  This  way  seems  to  be  the 
special  or  sheltered  shop.  With  regard  to  this 
factor  of  the  problem,  opinions  as  to  its 
present  efficiency  and  ultimate  fate  were 
almost  as  numerous  as  the  constellations  of 
heaven  and  as  far  apart  as  the  Pole  Star  and 
the  Southern  Cross.  Your  rapporteurs  were 
assured,  for  instance,  that  the  special  shop  was 
a  complete  failure  and  should  be  abolished, 
its  place  being  taken  by  a  combination  of 
some  form  of  placement,  relief  and  state 
allowance  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was 
asserted  that  the  blind  could  there  be  em- 
ployed with  perfect  success  and  on  a  strictly 
commercial  basis.  The  most  freely  expressed 
view,  however,  was  that  the  sheltered  shop  as 
at  present  constituted  filled  an  important 
place  in  the  economic  life  of  the  blind  and 
should,  therefore,  be  maintained  at  as  high  a 
level  of  efficiency  as  possible.  The  defects 
of  the  system  are  that  shops  are  too  numerous, 
employing  too  few  workers  in  each  individual 
case,  and  thus  cutting  down  the  size  and 
variety  of  orders  which  can  be  handled,  and 
greatly  increasing  the  overhead  cost  by  an 
undue  multiplication  of  plant  and  adminis- 
trative charges.  That  this  duplication  of 
effort  is  more  or  less  inevitably  due  to  the 
desire  of  workers  to  live  as  closely  as  possible 
to  family  and  friends  in  familiar  and  loved 
surroundings  was  recognised.  Not  only  does 
the  small  shop,  generally  speaking,  not  pay 
its  way,  making  augmentation  of  wages  a 
necessity,  but  it  tends  to  restrict  activity  to  a 
few  stereotyped  lines,  and  the  ability  to  meet 
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the  demands  of  the  changing  market  is 
limited.  Could  fewer  and  more  centralized 
shops  be  established,  drawing  their  workers 
from  larger  areas,  it  was  contended  that  much 
larger  orders  could  be  solicited  and  executed, 
that  a  greater  number  of  lines  could  be 
handled,  that  ruts  would  be  more  easily 
avoided,  that  more  energetic  and  efficient 
management  could  be  engaged,  that  the 
workers  would  receive  higher  actual  pay,  and 
that  the  cost  of  administration  would  be 
notably  reduced  in  comparison  with  the 
present  wasteful  duplication  of  executives. 

Home  Workers  : 

The  problem  of  the  home  worker,  always  a 
doubtful  and  difficult  one  to  solve  even 
partially,  was  considered  best  handled  by 
having  these  workers,  not  as  independent 
craftsmen  free  to  pick  and  choose  the  articles 
they  should  make  and  the  manner  of  their 
disposal,  but  as  what  would  perhaps  be 
termed  out  workers.  Thus,  they  would  receive 
orders  from  a  central  organisation  which  they 
would  execute  according  to  specifications  and 
which  they  would  deliver  at  an  agreed  date 
and  for  an  agreed  price,  acceptance  depending 
upon  the  excellence  of  manufacture.  These 
home  workers  would,  of  course,  receive  their 
raw  materials  at  cost  from  the  organisation 
giving  the  orders.  But  the  condition  of  such 
workers  is  at  best  a  precarious  one.  Producing 
for  the  most  part,  articles  without  the  aid  of 
machinery,  depending  for  orders  upon  the 
state  of  an  ever-changing  popular  demand  and 
upon  the  effectiveness  and  standing  of  the 
central  organisation,  there  are  comparatively 
few  who  can  fully  earn  their  livelihood.  The 
statement  of  Mr.  Retsler  of  Sweden,  that 
machinery  and  mass  production  would  soon 
pronounce  the  sentence  of  extinction  upon  the 
home  worker,  while,  perhaps,  not  to  be  ranked 
as  inspired  prophecy  would,  none  the  less, 
appear  to  contain  a  large  element  of  probability. 
Music  : 

Prof.  Villey's  contention  that  music  as  a 
profession  for  the  blind  was  no  longer  as 
attractive  as  formerly,  owing  to  the  radio,  the 
gramophone  and  the  talking  picture,  etc.,  and 
that  great  care  should  be  taken  to  limit  this 
career  to  those  with  special  gifts  who  should 
be  assisted  in  securing  positions  when  ready 
to  begin  the  first  business  of  earning  their 
bread — this  contention  finds  almost  unani- 
mous support.  During  the  Tour  of  Visitation 
a  striking  proof  of  the  truth  of  Prof.  Villey's 
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position  was  encountered.  A  really  brilliant 
musician,  whom  many  among  the  American 
delegates  had  often  heard  over  the  radio  when 
he  was  playing  on  circuit  with  one  of  the 
largest  moving  picture  syndicates,  was  found 
operating  a  concession  stand  in  a  municipal 
building.  The  "  talkies  "  had  thrown  him 
out  of  work,  deprived  him  of  an  income  of 
between  $5-6,000  a  year  and  reduced  him  to 
the  necessity  of  selling  cigars,  candies,  soft 
drinks  and  chewing  gum.  If  a  man  who  is  a 
real  artist,  a  composer  of  no  mean  ability  and 
who  has  sat  at  the  controls  of  some  of  the  best 
organs  of  North  America,  if  such  a  man 
cannot  withstand  the  onslaught  of  mechanical 
music,  what  hope  is  there  for  the  man  with 
less  noble  gifts  and  more  imperfect  training  ? 

Piano  tuners  are  also  sorely  stricken  by  the 
closing  of  many  piano  factories  and  the 
scrapping  of  thousands  of  privately  owned 
pianos,  all  because  of  the  radio  and  the 
gramophone. 
Positions  of  Trust  : 

The  position  of  the  blind  in  the  various 
divisions  of  their  own  industrial  sphere  was 
expressed  unanimously  by  the  blind  delegates 
thus  :  Wherever  a  suitably  qualified  blind 
executive  can  be  found,  he  should  be  ap- 
pointed.     With    this    view    we    believe    the 


sighted  delegates  heartily  concurred.  As  our 
work  becomes  better  organised  and  more 
blind  men  and  women  are  trained  to  responsi- 
bility and  direction,  it  is  inevitable  that  more 
and  more  positions  of  importance  will  be 
filled  by  them.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
recognised  that  the  cause  of  the  blind  can 
prosper  only  in  proportion  as  it  secures  the 
co-operation  of  the  sighted,  which  will  be  ever 
more  generous  and  enthusiastic  as  the  real 
capabilities  of  the  blind  become  better 
understood .  But  the  question  of  the  aid  of  the 
sighted  is  not  confined  to  executive  positions  ; 
it  is  also  found  in  the  employment  division  of 
shop  work.  An  added  percentage  of  sighted 
labour  is  acknowledged  to  be  not  only  possible 
but  necessary  if  our  smaller  shops,  in  partic- 
ular, are  to  become  in  a  measure  commer- 
cialised in  the  true  sense  of  the  term. 
Conclusion  : 

The  Conference  has  proved  an  inspiration 
to  all,  and  it  is  confidently  affirmed  that 
progress  in  the  solution  of  our  economic 
problems  will  be  everywhere  accelerated  by 
the  information  obtained  and  the  ideas 
generated  during  the  past  three  weeks.  All 
those  in  attendance  at  this  Congress  are 
looking  forward  to  the  assembling  of  the  next, 
which  it  is  hoped  will  not  be  too  long  delayed. 


THE    PRINCE'S    APPEAL    FOR   THE 
WIRELESS    FUND. 


H 


IS  Royal  Highness  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  President  of  the 
British  "  Wireless  for  the 
Blind  "  Fund,  broadcast 
an  appeal  for  the  Fund  on 
May  27th,  when  he  was 
the  guest  at  a  dinner  given 
by  the  Cloth  workers'  Company,  at  Cloth- 
workers'  Hall,  Mincing  Lane,  London,  E.C. 

The  Master  of  the  Company,  Dr.  Arthur 
Bousfield,  welcoming  the  Prince  of  Wales,  was 
able  to  tell  him  that  donations  amounting  to 
£2,155  nad  already  been  received  in  response 
to  this  special  appeal. 

The  Prince  of  Wales,  whose  speech  was 
broadcast  from  B.B.C.  stations  and  also 
relayed  to  America,  said  he  was  proud  to  be 
there  as  president  of  a  fund  which,  since  its 
institution  only  about  a  year  and  a  half  ago, 
had  raised  sufficient  money  to  provide  no  less 
than  13,000  specially  designed  sets  for  the 
blind  in  this  country. 


Without  the  help  of  the  B.B.C.  the  success 
of  the  fund  would  have  been  impossible. 
Many  of  the  officials  had  given  hours  of  their 
spare  time  working  for  it.  The  B.B.C.  was 
always  ready  to  do  all  in  its  power  to  help  a 
good  cause,  and  we  owed  them  a  debt  of  real 
gratitude. 

The  Prince  paid  a  tribute  to  the  hon. 
treasurer,  Mr.  Reginald  McKenna,and  also  to 
"  my  friend  Mr.  Churchill,  who  has  been 
instrumental  in  raising  the  bulk  of  the  money." 
Mr.  Churchill's  two  moving  wireless  appeals, 
he  said,  resulted  in  donations  of  about 
£17,000,  and  the  cause  of  the  blind  could 
hardly  have  been  more  eloquently  pleaded. 
The  King  had  presented  to  the  fund  the 
royalties  from  the  record  of  his  Naval 
Conference  speech,  amounting  to  £400. 

"  This  appeal  has  touched  the  hearts  of  the 
British  public,"  continued  the  Prince.  "  It 
has  induced  countless  people  to  subscribe 
according  to  their  means,  but  to  achieve  its 
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lull  object  the  fund  still  needs  a  sum  of 
£15,000.  I  like  to  think  that  we  have  listening 
to-night  the  majority  of  the  13,000  blind 
people  who  have  received  sets  from  the  fund 
during  the  last  twelve  months.  I  want  you  all 
to  visualise  those  13,000  blind  listeners.  And 
then,  when  the  picture  is  clear  in  your  mind's 
eye,  think  of  the  7,000  blind  who  are  still 
without  sets. 

"  Mr.  Churchill  in  his  last  appeal  looked 
forward  to  the  day  when  the  proud  boast 
might  be  made  by  Englishmen  :  '  All  blind 
persons  have  their  wireless  sets  ;  it  is  one  of 
the  customs  of  the  country.'  He  said  that 
most  thoughtful  men  and  women  of  every 
party  and  of  no  party  were  perplexed  and 
anxious  nowadays  and  all  would  like  to  do 
something  if  they  only  knew  what  to  help. 

"  Well,  as  he  said,  here  is  something  for  all, 
a  comparatively  small  thing  perhaps,  but  a 
cause  about  which  there  can  be  no  shadow  of 
a  doubt — to  see  that  in  this  country  at  least 
the  blind  are  less  unhappy  than  anywhere  else 
in  the  whole  world.  Surely  we  all  wish  to  give 
ourselves  and  Mr.  Churchill  on  the  next 
anniversary  of  his  appeal  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  that  by  then  there  is  not  a  single 
blind  person  in  the  country  without  the 
inestimable  benefits  of  wireless.  I  earnestly 
appeal  to  all  who  can  afford  to  help,  in  however 
small  a  way,  to  send  their  contributions  to  the 
fund.  I  can  assure  you  that  it  will  be  money 
well  spent  and  I  am  confident  that  my  appeal 
will  not  be  in  vain." 

The  Lord  Mayor,  thanking  the  Prince,  said 
that  the  Fund  had  established  a  lasting  link 
of  friendship  between  listeners  with  sight  and 
listeners  without  sight. 

Captain  Sir  Beachcroft  Towse,  V.C.,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Fund,  expressed  the  gratitude 
of  the  blind  listeners  to  the  Prince  for  his 
interest  in  the  fund  and  for  the  inestimable 
pleasure  they  derived  from  their  wireless  sets. 
Had  it  not  been  for  the  Prince's  presidency 
of  the  fund  he  doubted  whether  they  would 
have  had  those  sets. 

"  I  do  not  know,"  Sir  Beachcroft  said,  "  if 
you  have  realised  what  wireless  means  to  the 
blind  ;  they  have  a  new  happiness,  a  new  light 
and  illumination."  He  stressed  the  value  to 
the  people  "  who  only  exist  in  darkness  "  of 
being  put  in  touch  with  the  happenings  of  the 
world.  "  For  them,"  he  said,  "  it  is  an 
alteration  from  black  despair  into  a  life  in 
which  they  can  take  a  share." 
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Captain  Ian  Fraser,  Vice-Chairman  of  the 
Fund,  returned  thanks  to  the  Clothworkers' 
Company  and  to  Mr.  Winston  Churchill, 
"  not  because  he  is  a  clothmaker,  that  is  one 
of  the  few  trades,  professions,  occupations, 
arts,  crafts,  and  adventures  to  which  he  has 
not  been  called,  but  because  a  great  part  of  the 
financial  results  obtained  have  been  due  to 
Mr.  Churchill's  appeals." 

In  the  history  of  the  Clothworkers'  Com- 
pany, going  back  500  years,  said  Captain 
Fraser,  benevolence  had  always  been  one  of  its 
objects  and  blind  people  had  always  been 
foremost  in  its  thoughts.  Their  generosity  to 
the  blind  and  their  influence  in  the  blind 
world  had  greatly  increased  during  the  last 
decade,  and  the  reorganisation  in  the  world  of 
the  blind  was  due  in  no  small  measure  to  the 
efforts  of  the  Company's  Clerk,  Dr.  Evans. 

Mr.  Churchill  said,  "  This  plan  to  make 
sure  that  every  blind  person  in  our  island  has 
a  wireless  set  is,  I  think,  upon  the  whole  the 
most  water-tight  and  from  every  point  of  view 
the  most  harmonious  that  could  be  devised. 
Here  is  an  immense  area  of  sorrow  and 
deprivation,  and  a  brand  new  method  of 
alleviating  that  sorrow  and  deprivation  for  a 
sum  of  money  that,  even  in  these  hard  times, 
must  be  considered  incomparably  small  for 
the  results  to  be  achieved.  In  regard  to 
material  things,  such  as  the  world's  markets, 
the  world's  trade,  it  may  be  argued  that  what 
one  man  gets  is  to  the  detriment  of  another. 
But  in  the  sphere  of  imagination  where  fancy 
roams  and  thought  reigns  there  is  no  clashing 
of  interests. 

"  When  we  think  of  all  these  blind  people, 
seven  thousand  of  them,  still  waiting  for  the 
sets,  and  of  the  enormous  difference  the 
possession  of  wireless  is  going  to  make  to  their 
lives,  when  we  think  of  this  great  depressed 
area,  and  when  we  think  of  our  honoured 
guest  the  Prince  of  Wales,  that  brilliant,  vivid 
personalitv  upon  whom  the  hopes  of  this 
country  are  so  largely  centred,  coming  to  the 
aid  of  pitiable  misfortune,  we  feel  it  is  a  great 
privilege  to  be  here  to-night  and  to  take  part 
in  a  great  work." 

Mr.  Churchill  announced  that  the  sub- 
scriptions received  at  the  dinner  amounted 
to  £1,553.  The  total  result  of  the  Prince's 
appeal,  including  the  donations  received 
from    listeners    to    date,    amounts    to    nearly 
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"YES,    SIR,    WE    HAD    A    GOOD    TIME!" 

DROPPING  his  pen  without  obvious  reluctance,  the  Editor  this  month  commands 
a  delegate  fresh  from  New  York  to  answer  questions  which  everyone  is  putting 
to  him  and  his  fellow  travellers. 
"  Did  we  have  a  good  time  ?  Yes,  Sir  !  Look  at  us — thin  with  overwork, 
but  mightily  stimulated.  Iced  water  by  the  gallon  and  ice  cream  by  the 
hogshead  counteracted  the  too,  too  generous  hospitality  of  our  hosts.  We 
discussed  a  hundred  problems  in  37  languages,  not  only  in  the  Conference 
Hall,  but  in  corridors  and  elevators,  in  the  smoking-rooms  of  sleeping  cars,  in  road-coaches, 
drug  stores,  taxis  and  automobiles.  The  people  of  Philadelphia,  Washington,  Pittsburg,  Cleve- 
land and  Boston,  to  say  nothing  of  New  Yorkers  themselves,  overwhelmed  us  with  public  and 
private  kindness.  If  we  did  have  to  listen  to  many  speeches  we  inflicted  more  upon  our  hosts. 
We  heard  good  stories  ;  we  told  a  few.  We  rubber-necked  with  eyes  and  ears.  We  told  anxious 
and  persistent  inquirers  just  what  we  thought  of  America — after  24  hours'  experience  of  New 
York  !  And  we  wound  up  the  proceedings  with  a  polyglot,  many-coursed  banquet  (washed 
down,  of  course,  with  iced  water),  given  by  William  Nelson  Cromwell,  of  the  American  Braille 
Press,  and  M.  C.  Migel,  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  where  we  pledged  ourselves 
to  international  co-operation  in  the  cause  which  had  brought  us  together.  Yes,  Sir,  we  had 
a  good  time  ! 

"And  was  the  Conference  a  success  ?  We  think  so.  It  lacked  one  thing,  it  is  true,  the  presence 
of  many  stalwarts  in  the  cause  of  the  blind,  who  could  not  make  the  journey.  But  everyone 
in  the  Blind  World  should  profit  by  the  contacts  made,  the  understanding  gained,  and  the  friend- 
ships formed.  We  learnt  a  lot  by  finding  out  how  the  other  fellow  does  his  job,  and  what  his 
job  is,  and  from  seeing  our  problems  and  our  methods  reflected  for  a  moment  in  his  mind. 
Many  of  the  Conference  papers  were  contributions  of  permanent  value  ;  the  formal  discussions 
were  of  use  primarily  as  starting  points  of  discussion  outside  the  Conference  hall.  The  visits 
to  American  schools,  workshops,  printing  concerns,  libraries  and  centres  of  social  work  were 
an  admirable  antidote  to  the  complacency  which  so  easily,  and  so  fatally,  besets  us  all.  The 
gathering  together  of  workers  for  the  blind  from  so  many  countries  obviously  struck  the  imagin- 
ation of  Americans  and  should  give  considerable  impetus  to  the  development  of  the  work  for 
the  American  blind.  .  .  Envious  ?  No  ;  but  what  splendid  equipment  the  generosity  of 
Americans  has  provided  !  We  have  lots  to  learn  and,  by  American  standards,  much  still  to  get 
for  our  English  blind  in  the  way  of  spaciousness,  sufficiency  of  facilities  and  sheer  amenity  of 
surroundings. 

"  Most  particularly,  there  is  the  result  of  having  formed  a  permanent  organ  by  which  the 
World  of  the  Blind  may  really  act  as  a  World  Force.  Nationalism,  though  always  an  incentive, 
is  none  the  less  an  obstacle  to  effective  work  in  many  directions.  We  were  learning  to  think 
internationally  during  the  Conference,  and  the  tour,  when  we  travelled  and  fed  together  in  an 
incessant  hubbub  of  many  languages,  fused  us  by  the  end  of  the  month  into  a  homogeneous 
body  from  which  a  permanent  World  Council  for  the  Blind  naturally  and  properly  resulted. 

"  The  next  number  of  The  New  Beacon  will,  I  hope,  contain  full  details  of  the  organisation 
and  the  programme  of  this  body.  It  has  vitally  important  work  to  do  and,  thanks  to  the  gener- 
osity of  Mr.  Cromwell  and  Mr.  Migel,  it  should  be  able  to  do  it.  i\n  Executive  Committee 
was  appointed.  An  office  has  to  be  found  in  Paris.  The  right  director  has  to  be  appointed. 
Those  who  are  responsible  for  its  direction  will  have  no  easy  task,  but  the  World  Council  starts 
its  work  with  a  mandate  to  carry  into  effect  the  recommendations  of  the  World  Conference. 
On  this  occasion  there  were  no  '  Resolutions  of  the  Conference.'  There  were  instructions  to 
an  executive  body.  That,  I  venture  to  think,  is  a  result  worth  achieving,  quite  apart  from  the 
other  results  which  are  to  be  expected  as  a  matter  of  course  from  any  gathering  together  of 
men  and  women  whose  lives  are  being  devoted  to  a  great  task,  and  which  were  most  certainly 
achieved  this  year  in  America."  The  Editor. 
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OPENING    OF    "SUNSHINE    HOUSE," 
EAST    GRINSTEAD. 


o 


N  May  18th,  the  new  Sun- 
shine Home  for  Blind 
Babies  at  East  Grinstead, 
Sussex,  was  officially 
opened  by  the  Lady 
Adelaide  Colville. 

The  function  was  pre- 
sided over  by  Captain  Sir  Beachcroft  Towse, 
V.C.,  Chairman  of  the  National  Institute  for 
the  Blind,  supported  by  the  Vice-Chairman  of 
the  Institute,  Dr.  P.  M.  Evans. 

The  Dedication  ceremony  was  conducted 
by  the  Rev.  Canon  C.  E.  Bolam,  Hon.  Chief 
Chaplain  of  the  Institute. 

Sir  Beachcroft  Towse  warmly  welcomed 
the  many  guests  present  and  trusted  that  they 
would  be  interested  in  the  new  Sunshine 
Home.  He  was  not  asking  for  money,  but 
that  they  should  take  an  interest  in  the  work 
the  National  Institute  were  endeavouring  to 
carry  out.  Some  people  admired  babies, 
others  regarded  them  as  a  nuisance,  but  he  felt 
that  the  babies  in  that  Home  would  not  prove 
a  nuisance  to  anybody.  That  Home  was  to 
cater  for  all  the  blind  babies  in  the  south  of 
England,  and  the  Institute  had  set  itself  out 
to  look  after  them  with  sense  and  wisdom.    In 


Oxford  v.  Cambridge  "  at  East  Grinstead. 


every  respect  they  could  see  it  was  a  home  and 
not  an  institution.  He  paid  a  great  tribute  to 
the  staff  to  whom,  he  said,  the  work  was  a 
labour  of  love.  They  had  not  a  minute  off 
duty,  for  their  eyes  had  to  be  ever  watching 
those  little  feet,  which  would  soon  come  to 
grief  if  left  alone.  Lady  Adelaide  Colville  was 
too  well  known  to  them  to  need  introduction, 
as  was  her  ever-ready  help  to  aid  good  causes. 
Lady  Adelaide,  in  a  very  charming  speech, 
declared  "  Sunshine  Home,"  East  Grinstead, 
open.  She  was  deeply  sensible,  she  said,  of 
the  honour  Sir  Beachcroft  had  afforded  her  in 
asking  that  she  should  open  that  wonderful 
new  Home.  Joy  was  the  gift  of  God,  and 
they  could  all  help  to  radiate  happiness,  and 
that  was  what  that  Home  was  for.  In  the  real 
meaning  of  the  word  it  was  a  Sunshine  Home 
and  she  had  pleasure  in  declaring  it  open. 

On  the  proposition  of  Dr.  Evans,  a  warm 
vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  Lady  Adelaide 
Colville. 

Admiral  Sir  Stanley  Colville  proposed  a 
sincere  vote  of  thanks  to  Sir  Beachcroft  Towse, 
who,  he  said,  was  a  gallant  and  splendid  man. 
He  had  had  the  privilege  of  being  his  friend 
of  many  years  standing.  Sir  Beachcroft  was 
a  man  who  said  he  was  not  going  to  be  blind 
and  he  never  had  been  ;  he 
could  see  further  than  most 
people. 

The  Chairman  thanked  Sir 
Stanley  Colville.  He  offered 
also  their  grateful  thanks  to 
Mr.  Waters  (Messrs.  H.  &  E. 
Waters,  Forest  Row),  who  had 
already  proved  such  a  great 
friend  to  the  Home,  and  to  the 
Croydon  Girl  Guides  for  their 
help. 

There  was  a  charming  little 
ceremony  at  the  close,  when  two 
of  the  blind  children  presented 
Lady  Adelaide  with  a  beautiful 
bouquet  of  flowers  and  a  large 
red  carnation  to  the  Chairman 
and  Sir  Stanley  Colville. 

The  East  Grinstead  Observer, 
in  reporting  the  ceremony, 
said  :  "  Sunshine  babies  have 
come    to     East    Grinstead    and 
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the  town  is  proud  to  have  them,  for  they 
are  the  happiest,  jolliest,  and  most  lovable  of 
all  babies.  Those  whose  good  fortune  it 
was  to  attend  the  opening  ceremony  were 
charmed  with  all  they  saw. 

"  The  National  Institute  could  scarcely 
have  chosen  a  more  delightful  residence, 
amidst  such  glorious  Sussex  scenery.  Large, 
well-kept  lawns,  surrounded  by  delightful 
flower  beds,  overlooking  the  Ashdown  Forest, 
form  the  playground  for  these  little  blind 
babies.  When  our  representative  arrived  he 
found  a  number  as  happy  and  bonny  as 
sandboys,  playing  together  under  the  watchful 
eye  of  the  nurses.  The  interior  of  the  house 
presents  a  remarkable  picture.  The  numerous 
rooms  are  a  blaze  of  colour  and  there  is  every 
modern  improvement  ;  class  rooms,  play 
rooms,  dormitories,  bath  room,  a  surgery  ;  in 
fact,  everything.  The  children  have  a 
menagerie  that  contains  every  animal  modelled 
in  rubber  to  scale." 

CORRESPONDENCE 

To  the  Editor. 

A  Dictionary  in  Braille. 

Sir, — Your  article  in  The  New  Beacon  for 
May  15th,  questioning  the  advisability  of 
publishing  a  complete  dictionary  in  Braille, 
prompts  me  to  state  that  although  theoretically 
it  seems  an  excellent  thing  to  have,  yet  its  use, 
when  published,  must  necessarily  be  restricted 
to  those  with  leisure.  It  cannot  be  used  to 
advantage  by  students  preparing  for  examin- 
ations, or  in  preparing  assignments  for  study. 
In  my  own  teaching  experience  I  have 
watched  sightless  High  School  and  other 
pupils  struggling  with  Braille  dictionaries  for 
Latin  translation,  French  translation,  and 
work  necessitating  the  use  of  a  dictionary  in 
English.  The  task  was  most  tiresome, 
awkward  and  clumsy,  and  soon  wore  out  the 
patience  of  the  student,  who  found,  that 
instead  of  doing  the  work  he  wanted  to  do,  he 
had  to  spend  the  better  part  of  his  time  and 
energy  in  juggling  with  Braille  volumes  too 
large  and  cumbrous  for  easy  handling.  Study 
under  such  conditions  possesses  more  than 
its  ordinary  terrors  and  despairs.  Invariably 
I  have  noticed  that  on  the  slightest  chance  the 
Braille  dictionary  is  dispensed  with,  and  the 
services  of  a  friend  with  sight  enlisted,  who 
can  look  up  words,  and  give  the  information 


required  in  a  tenth  of  the  time.  So,  too  often, 
the  costly  Braille  dictionary  is  consigned  to 
the  upper  shelves  of  the  Library,  only  to  be 
taken  down  on  rare  occasions. 

A  really  useful  spelling  book  would  indeed 
be  a  boon.  For  use  in  Schools,  I  would 
recommend  that  the  "  Guide  "  Word  Books 
I — IV,  published  by  Davis  and  Moughton, 
Ltd.,  Birmingham,  be  brailled.  Each  could 
easily  be  published  within  the  compass  of  one 
small  volume.  This,  in  addition  to  a  book 
with  words  listed  alphabetically. 

"  Practical  English,"  "  Advanced  English," 
and  "  Groundwork  in  French  "  are  all 
worthy  of  being  put  into  Braille.  I  think, 
however,  there  is  a  greater  need  for  a  course 
in  English  for  elementary  schools,  and  I  would 
recommend  "  Cambridge  Lessons  in  English," 
Books  I — III  by  George  Sampson,  and 
published  by  the  Cambridge  University 
Press.  English  is  a  subject  which  tends  to  be 
neglected  in  our  schools,  and  I  think  that  the 
reason  may  partly  be  due  to  the  absence  of 
any  books  in  Braille  giving  a  continuous 
course. 

Yours,  etc., 

R.  C.  Phillips. 
Royal  Victoria  School  for  the  Blind, 

Benwell  Dene,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

To  the  Editor. 

The  Deaf-Blind  Need  Braille  Magazines. 

Sir, — I  am  very  interested  to  read  the 
correspondence  concerning  the  needs  of  the 
deaf-blind.  For  some  time  I  have  been 
interested  to  help  where  I  could,  but  I  do 
find  in  so  many  cases  that  few  deaf-blind 
people  have  the  pleasure  of  getting  the 
Braille  magazines. 

Many  cannot  afford  them  and  many  have 
no  relations  to  give  them,  so  they  are  deprived 
of  this  pleasure. 

A  few  months  back  people  were  requested 
to  send  their  Braille  magazines,  when  finished 
with,  to  the  Public  Library  in  each  town  so 
that  others  could  read  them,  but  so  far  no  one 
has  done  so  in  this  town. 

I  often  wonder  if  the  time  will  come  when 
the  Public  Libraries  will  supply  the  Braille 
magazines  for  all. 

I  hope  some  of  your  readers  can  assist  in 
this  matter. 

Yours,  etc., 

Sussex.  B.  B. 
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METHODS    OF   REMUNERATION. 

By  BEN  PURSE. 


DURING  the  past  few  years 
there  has  been  a  consider- 
able amount  of  discussion 
as  to  the  rightful  place  to  be 
assumed  by  special  work- 
shops in  the  scheme  of 
welfare  work  on  behalf  of 
the  blind. 

However  critical  we  may  seem  to  be  about 
the  real  economic  utility  of  these  organisations, 
of  one  thing  we  may  at  least  be  assured,  viz., 
that  they  have  come  to  stay  and  must,  there- 
fore, be  regarded  as  an  integral  part  of  any 
scheme  for  social  amelioration. 

The  establishment  and  development  of 
these  workshops  represents  the  first  tangible 
effort  to  encourage  economic  independence 
among  the  blind  and  this  movement  continues 
still  to  be  the  most  definite,  the  most  vital,  and 
at  the  same  time,  the  most  successful  ap- 
roach  to  the  ideal  form  of  self-reliance  and 
independence  that  has  been  witnessed  during 
the  past  130  years. 

The  ever-changing  conditions  in  industrial 
life  have  fastened  a  heavy  load  of  responsi- 
ab'ility  on  workshop  managers  ;  but  on  the 
whole,  they  have  responded  to  the  ever- varying 
requirements  with  a  facility  that  is  quite 
remarkable.  We  are  sometimes  disposed 
thoughtlessly  to  criticise  these  undertakings 
because  of  the  heavy  administrative  charges 
that  are  incurred  by  comparison  with  the 
return  made  in  the  form  of  economic  earnings: 
but  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  such  circumstances 
can  be  avoided  unless  and  until  the  occupa- 
tions or  processes  practised  can  be  placed  on 
a  much  higher  level  than  is  at  present 
possible.  We  must  all  co-operate  in  an 
effort  to  reduce  the  purely  human  element  to 
a  minimum  whilst  requiring  the  maximum  of 
efficiency  in  production  from  the  machine. 

When  we  are  thinking  of  workshop  organ- 
isation, there  is  a  disposition  to  overlook  a 
very  important  consideration  to  which  this 
development  has  given  rise,  viz.  the  basic  idea 
that  the  energies  of  persons  so  handicapped 
have  successfully  been  rendered  serviceable 
to  the  community  from  very  unpromising 
material.  All  our  so-called  placement  work 
has  only  been  made  possible  because  of  the 
experience  we  have  gained  from  the  funda- 
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mental  principles  which  have  been  operated 
by  those  associated  with  the  management  and 
control  of  special  workshops.  It  was  neces- 
sary to  demonstrate  that  the  blind  could  work 
and  these  undertakings  supplied  a  complete 
answer  to  the  unbelieving  and  the  incredulous, 
and  that  answer  was  furnished  long  before  we 
began  to  apply  ourselves  and  the  experiences 
we  had  gained  to  other  spheres  of  industrial 
and  commercial  enterprise.  Thus  workshop 
employment  is  not  necessarily  in  conflict  with 
efforts  to  place  blind  operatives  in  other 
spheres  of  labour  ;  the  one  is  complementary 
to  the  other.  It  is  not  a  correct  attitude  to 
infer,  as  sometimes  appears  to  be  the  case, 
that  the  workshop  movement  is  somehow 
opposed  to  other  developments  in  industrial 
welfare  work.  In  point  of  fact,  we  are  much 
more  indebted  to  the  rise  and  growth  of  these 
organisations  than  we  are  at  all  times  prepared 
to  admit.  It  is  perhaps  worth  remembering, 
therefore,  when  we  are  disposed  to  contrast 
conditions  unfavourably,  that  there  is  after  all 
a  real  affinity  between  these  various  activities 
and  that  the  one  is  conditioned  very  largely 
by  the  existence  of  the  other. 

It  is  our  purpose  in  these  articles  to  speak 
of  recent  workshop  developments,  particu- 
larly as  they  are  concerned  with  economic 
results  and  general  wage  payments  :  and  for 
our  present  purpose  we  have  selected  the 
conditions  existing  at  the  Workshops  for  the 
Blind,  Hull,  for  special  consideration. 

The  Hull  and  East  Riding  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  though  not  one  of  the  oldest  organis- 
ations has  always  been  regarded  as  one  of  the 
most  progressive  corporations.  It  was 
established  in  1863  and  has  continued,  from 
its  inception,  to  discharge  many  obligations 
which  were  not  ordinarily  accepted  by  other 
institutions,  societies,  and  agencies  for  the 
blind. 

Within  recent  years,  the  management  has 
been  in  the  hands  of  an  exceedingly  competent 
number  of  business  men  who  have  given  much 
time  and  labour  to  the  service  of  the  organis- 
ation with  the  result  that  its  trading  affairs 
have  been  placed  on  a  very  satisfactory 
foundation. 

Since  July,  1930,  the  working  week  for  men 
has  been  42-i  hours  and  that  for  women  37-J  ; 
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this  means  a  five  day  week,  and  it  is  satis- 
factory to  record  the  fact  that  the  past  year 
shows  that  there  has  been  practically  no 
diminution  in  the  output.  This  more  than 
justifies  the  experiment  :  but  it  is  interesting 
also  to  note  that  there  has  been  a  vast  improve- 
ment in  the  quality  of  the  work  executed. 
This  is  due,  the  manager  believes,  to  the 
abolition  of  the  piece  work  basis  of  employ- 
ment. When  one  looks  back  on  the  attitude 
assumed  by  workshop  managers  in  this 
connection,  it  is  very  illuminating  to  find  that 
the  younger  men  who  are  now  in  control  have 
lost  much  of  the  veneration  which  was 
formerly  manifested  towards  this  system. 
Many  of  them  are  disposed  to  try  out  other 
methods  of  remuneration  with  a  view  to 
discovering  a  system  of  employment  that  will 
be  more  equitable  in  its  incidence  and  remove 
some  of  the  most  glaring  objections  to  a  piece 
work  system.  It  will  be  necessary  to  deal 
with  some  of  these  experiments  during  the 
course  of  these  articles,  but  for  the  time  being 
it  will  be  interesting  to  look  rather  more 
closely  into  the  arrangements  made  by  the 
Hull  authority. 

During  the  years  1928/29  the  wages  paid  to 
blind  employees  amounted  to  the  sum  of 
£3,489  ;  1929/30  the  wage  bill  was  £3,645  ; 
and  in  1930/31  the  sum  earned  was  £3,468. 
It  should  be  remembered  that  during  the  past 
year  there  was  a  change  in  the  policy  of  the 
Management  of  the  Institution  and  ten  blind 
married  women  ceased  to  be  employed  by  the 
organisation.  In  point  of  fact,  therefore, 
there  has  been  a  considerable  increase  under 
the  new  system  of  wage  payments  in  the 
earnings  of  the  blind  worker  and  that  is  all  to 
the  good  and  justifies  the  change  in  policy  and 
system  which  has  been  effected. 

A  prominent  official  commenting  on  the 
present  situation  says  :  "  There  was  a  time 
when  we  received  numerous  complaints 
regarding  the  quality  of  some  of  our  goods 
but  it  is  a  very  rare  occurrence  now  to  receive 
a  complaint.  Our  workers  are  far  more 
contented  and  a  contented  workman  will 
produce  much  better  wrork  than  one  who  has 
a  grievance.  There  is  not  the  slightest  doubt 
that  the  standard  of  workmanship  has 
improved  considerably  since  the  piece  work 
system  was  abolished." 

Let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  the  new  method 
of  remuneration  in  order  to  satisfy  ourselves 
that  it  does  eliminate  most  of  the  objections  to 


a  pure  piece  work  system  whilst  retaining 
those  important  elements  which  induce 
workers  to  exercise  initiative  and  capacity. 
The  system  of  wage  payments  is  a  graded  one 
and  may  be  described  as  that  of  the  "  Variable 
minimum,"  e.g.  Grade  I,  provides  a  minimum 
wage  of  £2  per  week  for  men  and  £1  12s.  for 
women  ;  Grade  II,  secures  £2  4s.  for  men 
and  £1  14s.  for  women  ;  Grade  III,  pays 
£2  8s.  for  men  and  £1  16s.  for  women  ; 
Grade  IV,  yields  £2  12s.  for  men  and  £1  18s. 
for  women.  It  is  interesting  also  to  observe 
that  at  certified  intervals  a  re-grading  of  the 
workers  will  take  place  with  a  view  to 
improving  their  economic  earnings  so  that 
there  is  every  incentive  provided  by  such  a 
system  to  encourage  good  quality  of  workman- 
ship and  output. 

Before  leaving  this  subject  it  is  useful  to 
observe  the  conditions  made  applicable  to 
apprentices  ;  they  are  paid  on  an  hourly  rate 
of  yd.,  and  in  addition,  according  to  conduct 
and  progress,  they  receive  grants  from  the 
institution  varying  from  2s.  6d.,  to  10s.  per 
week. 

A  general  survey,  therefore,  of  the  labour 
conditions  existing  at  the  Hull  Institution 
shows  it  to  be  one  of  the  most  progressive 
organisations  in  the  country  and  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  the  policy 
entered  upon  by  the  Board  of  Management  a 
year  ago  is  likely  to  prove  an  unqualified 
success. 

National  Council   for   Maternity   and  Child 
Welfare. 

The  Report  of  the  National  Council  for 
Maternity  and  Child  Welfare  for  1930  gives 
an  interesting  account  of  the  widespread 
activities  of  its  thirteen  constituent  bodies, 
each  of  which  is  striving  to  safeguard  the 
interests  of  mother  and  child.  Two  Societies 
which  have  recently  been  affiliated  to  the 
National  Council  are  the  Child  Guidance 
Council  and  the  Save  the  Children  Fund. 
The  Save  the  Children  Fund  forms  a 
specially  valuable  link  with  work  in  other 
countries  ;  its  aim  "  to  raise  the  standards  of 
child-care  throughout  the  world  "  is  a  very 
far-reaching  one.  The  Child  Guidance 
Council  specialises  in  the  sane  and  sympa- 
thetic treatment  of  the  "  difficult  child  "  and 
has  been  actively  engaged  in  developing  its 
work  during  the  year  in  London  and  the 
provinces,  with  the  result  that  several  new 
clinics  have  been  opened. 
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EDWARD    WATSON. 

The   Blind    Musicians'    Friend. 

By  P.  T.  MA  YHEW. 


k  iR.  Edward  Watson,  Secretary 

Hk  Jm     °^  tne  ^L1S'C  Department 

^WL  fflk     °*    ^ie    National    Institute 

I  ^k         /  ||     for    the     Blind,    suddenly 

I     ¥»,    /     «    passed  away  in  his  sleep  in 

1      ^|y        B|    the  early  morning  of  May 

J^        y  J^  27th.     He  was  at  business 

the  previous  day,  and  appeared  in  the  best 

of  health.    All  to  whom  he  spoke  that  day  will 

remember   his   cheery  words,   and   his   most 

familiar  friends  will  recall  that  he  had  often 

expressed  a  wish  that  he  might  be  permitted 

to  work  right  on  to  the  end. 

He  was  buried  at  Battersea  Cemetery, 
Morden,  Surrey,  on  Saturday,  May  30th. 
Besides  the  family,  there  were  present 
representatives  of  the  National  Institute  for 
the  Blind  :  Mr.  F.  I.  Stainsby,  Assistant 
Secretary-General  ;  Mr.  H.  Andrews,  Works 
Manager  ;  Mr.  P.  T.  Mayhew,  Superinten- 
dent of  Music  Transcription. 

First  Braille  Music  Tutor. 
Thirty  years  ago,  in  my  student  days,  I  can 
recall  the  name  of  Edward  Watson,  sounding 
as  familiar  in  connection  with  Braille  Music 
then  as  it  sounds  to-day.  Although  I  did  not 
then  know  it,  his  first  Tutor  on  Braille  Music, 
entitled  "  Braille  Musical  Notation,"  had  just 
been  published  by  the  British  and  Foreign 
Blind  Association.  Previously,  the  B.F.B.A. 
had  issued  three  Keys  to  Braille  Music.  The 
first  in  1871 ,  of  which  little  is  now  known  ;  the 
second  in  1889  (the  findings  of  the  Cologne 
Conference,  which  had  taken  place  the  year 
before)  ;  and  the  third  in  1896,  a  Revised 
Edition  of  the  same.  What  was  it  then  that 
made  the  Tutor  so  outstanding  ?  The 
Author  had  struck  the  happy  idea  of  setting 
out  the  Braille  Music  Symbols  and  Rules  for 
their  use  in  a  series  of  graduated  lessons, 
which  appealed  to  the  teacher  and  interested 
the  pupil. 

Mr.  Watson's  enthusiasm  carried  him  still 
further,  for  in  the  following  year,  1902,  he 
negotiated  with  Messrs.  Novello  and  Co.,  for 
the  reproduction  of  his  Work  in  letterpress, 
with  black-dot  Braille  Music  Examples.  The 
cost  of  this  publication  he  met  entirely  out 
of  his  own  pocket.  His  Tutor  soon  gained  for 
him  wide-spread  approval,  and  firmly  estab- 
lished his  name  in  the  World  of  the  Blind. 


Commercial  or  Musical  Profession  ? 
Mr.  Watson  was  born  at  Liverpool  in  the 
year  1869.  As  a  boy  he  had  a  strong  inclin- 
ation and  ability  for  a  musical  career,  but  his 
father  wished  him  to  enter  the  commercial 
world,  and  such  was  his  sense  of  duty,  that  he 
actually  remained  in  an  accountants'  office 
until  the  age  of  one-and-twenty.  At  the  end 
of  that  time,  he  informed  his  father  that  his 
mind  was  bent  on  music,  and  from  then 
onward  he  threw  his  whole  heart  and  soul 
into  the  music  profession. 

Character  of  the  Man. 
During  the  seven  years  in  the  office,  he  had 
devoted  all  his  spare  time  to  music.  Rising 
early,  he  would  study  or  practice  the  piano,  or 
dummy  organ,  and  twice  or  three  times  a 
week  woidd  have  an  hour's  lesson  before 
arriving  at  business  by  nine  o'clock.  Closing 
time  at  the  office  was  seven,  and  this  gave  the 
young  music  enthusiast  three  or  four  hours 
for  his  beloved  music.  Throughout  his  whole 
life,  he  seems  to  have  had  an  over-abundance 
of  energy  ;  and,  I  believe,  nobody  can  claim 
to  have  ever  seen  him  sitting  still. 

After  giving  up  his  business  prospects,  he 
soon  experienced  the  ups-and- downs  of  the 
music  profession.  He  was  successful  in 
studying  for  his  Associateship  at  the  Royal 
College  of  Organists,  and  later  entered  for  his 
Fellowship,  but  an  accident  to  his  foot  on  the 
morning  of  the  Examination,  which  laid  him 
up  for  some  time,  made  it  impossible  for  him 
to  perform  on  the  pedals,  although  he  actually 
presented  himself  at  the  College  for  the 
Examination. 

Organ  Appointments. 
He  successfully  held  three  very  good  organ 
appointments,  at  West  Derby  Parish  Church, 
at  Hardman  Street  Church  for  the  Blind, 
which  was  connected  with  the  School  for  the 
Blind,  where  he  was  also  Music  master  for 
six  years,  and  at  Holy  Trinity,  Tulse  Hill, 
London.  This  last  appointment  he  relin- 
quished about  eighteen  months  ago. 

His  Work  for  Blind  Composers. 
In  1922  he  was  appointed  as  Head  of  the 
Music  Department  at  the  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind,  having  previously  been  working 
part-time  in  collecting  and  editing  the 
National  Institute's  Edition  of  the  Works  of 
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British  Blind  Composers.  Of  this  work  he 
was  always  most  enthusiastic  and  proud.  All 
the  composers  of  the  edition  owe  him  a  deep 
debt  of  gratitude  for  the  real  interest  he 
continually  took  on  behalf  of  their  composi- 
tions. As  one  by  one  the  pieces  paid  for 
themselves,  and  the  composers  began  to 
receive  royalties,  he  was  delighted,  and,  I  am 
sure,  far  more  excited  than  the  composers 
themselves. 

His  position  at  the  Institute  gave  him  many 
opportunities  of  using  his  pen,  with  which  he 
was  specially  gifted,  and  the  sketches  of  many 
of  our  blind  composers  have  been  read  with 
much  interest  by  the  readers  of  this  journal. 
Second  Braille  Music  Tutor. 

The  publication  of  the  1922  Revised  Key 
to  Braille  Music  stirred  him  to  further  efforts, 
and  the  next  four  years  he  was  engaged  in 
bringing  his  Tutor  into  line  with  the  Revised 
Key.  He  followed  the  same  plan  in  this,  his 
second  Tutor,  as  he  had  done  in  his  former 
Manual,  always  bearing  in  mind  the  relation- 
ship of  pupil  and  teacher.  This  work  also 
was  issued  both  in  Braille  and  letterpress. 
Teacher  and  Composer. 

As  a  teacher  of  children,  he  showed  much 
originality.  Many  of  his  former  pupils  at  the 
Liverpool  School  for  the  Blind  still  remember 
the  simple  tunes,  composed  by  him,  to  which 
they  marched  out  of  class,  singing  the 
description  of  the  Braille  Music  Symbols  they 
had  learned  during  the  lesson. 
His  Compositions. 

He  was  a  composer  of  no  mean  ability, 
writing  many  delightful  children's  songs,  such 
as  "  Hot  Cross  Buns,"  "  The  Owl  and  the 
Pussy-Cat,"  and  "  I  Love  Little  Pussy."  A 
number  of  pieces  for  the  harmonium  are 
amongst  his  well-known  compositions. 
Particular  reference  must  be  made  to  two  very 
fine  elaborate  Anthems,  "  Lift  up  your  Heads, 
O  ye  Gates  "  (founded  upon  the  Eighth 
Gregorian  Tone),  and  "  Sing  We  Merrily  unto 
God  our  Strength,"  written  by  him  about 
twenty-two  years  ago.  Both  secured  first 
prizes,  and  the  composer  had  the  gratification 
of  having  the  former  selected  in  1910  by  the 
Liverpool  Church  Choir  Association  for 
performance,  with  full  orchestra,  in  St. 
George's  Hall,  Liverpool.  This  was  an 
honour  of  which  any  composer  might  be 
justly  proud. 
Delegate  and  Secretary  to  Paris  Conference. 

In    1929    I    shared    with    him    the    great 
privilege  of  representing  Great  Britain  at  the 


Paris  Conference.  Here  his  skill  with  the  pen 
placed  him,  by  the  common  consent  of  the 
delegates,  in  the  position  of  Secretary  to  the 
Congress,  a  task  which  he  ably  performed. 

During  our  fortnight's  stay  in  Paris  I 
learned  more  of  the  man  in  that  short  time 
than  had  before  been  possible.  His  kindness, 
ever  evident,  had  no  limits.  When  not  in 
session  at  the  Conference,  he  devoted  the 
whole  of  his  time  unreservedly  to  me,  and 
except  for  a  few  hours  of  one  of  the  Sundays, 
when  I  insisted  upon  him  spending  them  with 
his  relations  (who  had  come  over  from 
Brussels  to  see  him),  he  was  always  at  my 
side,  anticipating  my  every  wish.  As  a  guide 
and  companion,  he  was  all  that  could  be 
wished  for,  expressing  his  thoughts  of  anything 
he  saw  of  interest  in  a  most  unpretentious 
way,  which  is  very  acceptable  to  a  blind  man. 

His  affection  for  his  children,  and  the 
devotion  and  admiration  for  his  wife,  I  had 
the  privilege  quietly  to  observe,  by  the  proud 
way  in  which  he  always  spoke  of  them,  in  the 
course  of  our  many  little  chats  together.  They 
have  lost  in  him  a  loving  husband  and  father. 

Every  blind  musician  throughout  the 
Empire  will  sympathise  with  them  and  will 
ever  have  cause  to  remember,  with  gratitude, 
the  name  of  Edward  Watson,  and  to  be 
thankful  for  the  inspiration  which  prompted 
him  to  master  the  intricacies  of  Braille  Music 
and  to  set  them  forth  in  his  Tutor  in  so  clear 
and  interesting  a  manner. 


First  Prize  for  Piano  Playing. 

Elsie  Roberts,  of  Greenfield  Terrace,  Menai 
Bridge,  who  is  blind,  won  first  prize  for  piano 
playing  (between  the  ages  of  16  and  18),  at 
the  Midland  Musical  Festival. 

Choir  of  Fifty  Blind  Boys  and  Girls  Broad- 
cast from  Bristol. 

Bristol  Royal  School  for  the  Blind,  West- 
bury-on-Trym,  last  month,  broadcast  from 
the  West  Regional  Station  the  first  wireless 
concert  ever  given  by  a  blind  choir. 

A  programme  which  included  choruses, 
part  songs  and  "  Hear  my  Prayer,"  by 
Mendelssohn,  was  given  by  a  choir  of  50  boys 
and  girls,  aged  from  10  to  20,  nearly  all  of 
whom  were  totally  blind.  They  had  been 
trained  by  Mr.  A.  H.  James,  the  director  of 
music  at  the  school.  A  blind  girl,  Phyllis 
Townsend,  played  an  organ  solo,  and  another 
organ  solo  was  given  by  May  Clark,  a  15-years- 
old  pupil. 
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UNION    OF    COUNTIES    ASSOCIATIONS 
FOR    THE  BLIND. 


North  Western  Counties 

THE  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
North  Western  Counties 
Association  for  the  Blind 
was  held  in  the  Cathedral 
Parlour,  Chester  (by  kind 
permission  of  the  Dean)  on 
the  29th  April,  1931.  The 
Chairman  (Mr.  William  Bateman,  J.P.,  Stock- 
port) presided  over  an  audience  numbering 
about  45,  including  the  Vice-Chairman  (Mr. 
Arthur  Davies),  the  Hon.  Treasurer  (Mrs. 
Charles  Macfie),  Councillors  E.  Ashton, 
J.  W.  Marriott,  J.  C.  Dalton,  and  Mrs. 
Penfold  (Chester  City  Council),  Alderman 
Charlesworth  (Wallasey),  Miss  Cracknall 
(Union  of  Counties  Associations  for  the 
Blind),  Members  of  the  Committee,  Home 
Teachers  from  the  area  and  others  interested 
in  the  work  of  the  Association. 

The  Secretary  and  Hon.  Treasurer  pre- 
sented the  Annual  Report  and  Balance  Sheet, 
both  of  which  were  approved  and  adopted. 
The  Officers  and  Committee  were  appointed 
for  the  ensuing  year  and  also  representatives 
on  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Union  of 
Counties  Associations  for  the  Blind,  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind,  and  Delegates  to  attend  the 
Meetings  of  the  Union  of  Counties  Associations. 
After  the  business  of  the  Meeting  was 
concluded  a  Conference  was  held  at  which 
two  interesting  subjects  were  dealt  with  : — 
"  Esperanto  for  the  Blind  "  and  "  The 
National  Ophthalmic  Treatment  Board." 
The  principal  speakers  were  the  Rev.  W.  J. 
Carter,  M.A.  of  Nantwich  and  Mr.  C.  F. 
Holt  of  Liverpool,  respectively. 

The  Rev.  W.  J.  Carter,  who  has  been  blind 
from  birth,  gave  a  very  interesting  address  on 
Esperanto  for  the  Blind.  He  said  that  he 
began  the  study  of  Esperanto  for  fun  when  he 
was  a  boy.  He  referred  to  the  International 
Congress  between  blind  Esperantists  at 
Oxford,  which  he  attended  and  at  which  a 
wide  range  of  subjects  was  discussed  such  as 
legislation,  business,  the  supply  of  materials, 
the  use  of  dogs  as  guides,  etc. 

Through  the  knowledge  of  Esperanto  the 
blind  would  be  able,  before  approaching  their 
own  Government  and  asking  for  special 
treatment,  to  find  out  what  special  treatment 
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was  being  given  to  the  blind  in  other  countries 
and  to  quote  what  was  being  done  elsewhere 
as  an  argument  in  favour  of  their  own  case. 

By  the  use  of  Esperanto  much  time  was 
saved  by  eliminating  the  language  difficulty, 
and  particulars  of  any  new  apparatus  could  be 
obtained,  no  matter  in  what  country  it  was 
first  invented.  Esperanto  for  the  Blind 
removed  the  restriction  which  existed  for 
people  depending  solely  on  their  native 
language  ;  it  enabled  the  blind  to  know  and 
understand  other  peoples  in  the  world  and 
could  be  applied  for  the  advancement  of 
culture.  Esperanto  was  not  only  a  language, 
it  was  a  brotherhood  based  on  language,  its 
main  principle  being  "  understanding  one 
another." 

Mr.  C.  F.  Holt,  the  local  representative  at 
Liverpool  of  the  National  Ophthalmic  Treat- 
ment Board,  gave  an  address  arranged  for  the 
benefit  of  areas  which  it  is  hoped  will  follow 
Chester's  lead  in  the  matter  of  services  under 
the  Board. 

Mr.  Holt  began  by  giving  a  short  history  of 
the  method  of  grinding  and  making  glasses 
and  spoke  of  the  growth  of  the  work  of  the 
sight-testing  opticians  who,  on  the  whole,  had 
been  extraordinarily  conscientious  and  reli- 
able, but  by  the  very  nature  of  their  training 
could  not  go  far  enough.  He  did  not  wish  to 
say  anything  derogatory  because  until  the  end 
of  the  war  the  sight-testing  optician  was  doing 
work  which  he  only  could  do,  but  after  the 
war  some  people  began  to  realise  that  there 
was  money  to  be  made  in  this  kind  of  work 
and  there  sprang  up.  especially  in  big  towns, 
people  who  called  themselves  opticians  who 
attracted  the  public  with  their  advertisements 
for  cheap  glasses  and  sight-testing.  The 
really  good  sight-testing  opticians  then  began 
to  agitate  for  State  recognition.  In  1922  a 
Departmental  Committee  on  the  causes  and 
prevention  of  blindness  stated  emphatically  in 
their  report  that  they  considered  that  the 
examination  of  eyes  should  be  carried  out  by 
qualified  medical  men  and  should  not  be  done 
by  sight-testing  opticians  without  medical 
knowledge.  The  sight-testing  optician  was 
a  good  and  very  useful  member  of  society, 
but  he  should  not  go  outside  that  sphere  and 
touch  medicine.    Apart  from  refraction  of  the 
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eye,  there  was  often  disease  which  needed 
treatment  by  an  oculist  and  as  an  instance  Mr. 
Holt  said  that  out  of  2,000  cases  at  the 
London  Optical  College,  63  per  cent,  were 
suffering  from  refraction  and  also  needed 
treatment  by  an  oculist. 

With  reference  to  the  National  Ophthalmic 
Treatment  Board  he  said  that  after  evidence 
had  been  given  by  the  British  Medical 
Association  to  a  Committee  investigating  the 
whole  subject,  it  became  increasingly  evident 
to  the  medical  profession  that  something 
should  be  done.  The  medical  profession  was 
the  keeper  of  the  national  health  and  it  was 
not  right  that  it  should  merely  look  after  the 
health  of  the  wealthy  people  and  neglect  the 
health  of  those  who  could  not  afford  to  pay 
the  necessary  fees.  Up  to  that  time,  unless 
the  sight-testing  optician  had  attended  to  the 
eyes  of  the  people  there  was  no  one  else  to  do 
so.  Now  an  agreement  has  been  reached 
under  which,  by  a  panel  system,  the  medical 
profession  had  agreed  to  make  a  considerable 
concession  in  fees  for  examination  and 
treatment  of  state-insured  persons  and  all 
those  whose  income  did  not  exceed  £250. 

Following  Mr.  Holt's  address  there  was 
some  discussion  on  the  National  Ophthalmic 
Treatment  Board  and  Mr.  Holt  promised 
greater  services  in  North  Wales  in  the 
future.  Dispensing  opticians  came  into  the 
scheme  and  acted  as  a  clearing  house. 

Miss  L.  O.  Burges  explained  the  working 
of  the  Cheshire  County  Council's  scheme  for 
people  requiring  treatment  and  glasses,  and 
both  Mr.  Carter  and  Mr.  Holt  received  a 
hearty  vote  of  thanks. 

South  Eastern  and  London  Counties 
Association  for  the  Blind. 

A  Sale  of  Pastime  Work  made  by  the 
Unemployable  Blind  was  held  on  May  19th 
at  Streatham,  in  aid  of  the  Metropolitan 
Society  for  the  Blind.  The  Sale  was  opened 
by  Lady  Rowley  in  the  unavoidable  absence  of 
Mrs.  A.  Douglas  Robinson.  The  proceeds 
amounted  to  approximately  £40.  Over  200 
articles  were  sold  and  many  orders  taken. 
The  Society  hopes  to  hold  similar  Sales  in 
other  parts  of  the  County  of  London. 

East  Sussex  Association  for  the  Blind. 

The  Annual  Report  of  the  Association  tells 
of  an  increase  in  work  and  of  changes  in  staff 
and  in  office  premises  and  other  arrange- 
ments.    Increased  help  has  been  given  to  the 


blind  by  the  East  Sussex  County  Council.  Its 
relief  both  to  blind  persons  and  their  depen- 
dents is  now  given  through  the  Association. 
A  special  effort  to  raise  funds  is  to  be  a 
Sussex  Fair  at  Hove  on  October  21st  and 
22nd.  The  Report  embodies  a  report  by  the 
Hove  and  Portslade  Committee  of  the 
Association,  which  relieves  the  Association  of 
much  work  in  the  most  densely  populated 
part  of  the  County.  Copies  can  be  obtained 
from  the  Secretary  at  Old  Bank  House,  High 
Street,  Lewes.    (New  address.) 

Hampshire  Association  for  the  Care  of  the 
Blind. 

The  Association  publishes  its  Annual 
Report  in  a  new  form  this  year.  Part  I 
explains  the  origin  and  work  of  the  Associa- 
tion, and  Part  II  reviews  the  work  of  the  year. 
The  whole  publication  is  a  live  record  of  the 
Association's  activities  and  is  likely  to  stimu- 
late interest  and  help  among  Hampshire 
people  for  the  Hampshire  blind.  Copies  can 
be  obtained  from  the  Secretary  at  82,  High 
Street,  Winchester. 

Eastern  Counties  Association  for  the  Blind. 

The  Annual  Meeting  will  be  held  at  the 
County  Hall,  Cambridge,  on  Friday,  June 
19th,  1 93 1.  Amongst  the  subjects  for 
discussion  will  be  : 

The  Incomes  of  necessitous  and  unemploy- 
able blind  persons  ;  British  Wireless  for  the 
Blind  Fund  ;  Memorandum  from  the 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind  ;  The 
Prevention  of  Blindness  and  a  Home  for 
mentally  retarded  blind  children. 

We  are  informed  by  the  Organising 
Secretary  of  the  Association  that  the  Tudor 
Pageant  Play  "  To  Kill  the  Queen,"  by 
Lionel  R.  McColvin,  will  be  presented  by  the 
Ipswich  Blind  Society  from  June  17th  to  20th, 
at  Upper  Arboretum,  Ipswich.  Over  350 
performers  will  take  part,  and  the  production 
will  be  opened  on  June  17th  by  Sir  John 
Martin-Harvey. 

Northern  Counties  Association  for  the  Blind. 

On  Wednesday,  June  3rd,  1931 ,  the 
Twenty-fifth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Northern 
Counties  Association  for  the  Blind  took  place 
at  the  Guildhall,  Hull,  under  the  Chairman- 
ship of  Mr.  A.  Siddall,  of  Rochdale.  Alder- 
man R.  W.  Wheeldon,  Sheriff  of  Hull, 
welcomed  the  delegates. 
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Arising  out  of  the  Minutes  of  the  Twenty- 
fourth  Annual  Meeting,  Dr.  E.  II.  Scholefield, 
M.A.,  D.P.H.,  explained  the  present  position 
with  regard  to  Wireless  for  the  Blind.  By 
arrangement  with  the  British  Wireless  for  the 
Blind  Fund,  the  Manchester  Station  Wireless 
for  the  Blind  Fund  was  being  re-constituted 
as  the  North  Regional  Wireless  for  the  Blind 
Committee,  an  independent  body  of  a  regional 
nature,  which  proposed  to  undertake  instal- 
lation and  maintenance,  in  the  six  Northern 
Counties,  of  the  sets  supplied  by  the  British 
Wireless  for  the  Blind  Fund.  The  Northern 
Counties  Association  was  invited  to  send  three 
representatives  to  this  North  Regional  Com- 
mittee, which,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
British  Broadcasting  Corporation,  would 
shortly  appeal  for  funds  on  the  North 
Regional  Wave-length. 

The  Annual  Report  for  the  year  ended 
March  31st,  193 1 ,  was  adopted.  Arising  out 
of  the  Report  the  appointment  of  representa- 
tives to  the  Executive  Council  of  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind  was  considered. 
Opposition  was  raised  to  the  rule  which 
debarred  paid  officials  and  also  to  insistence  on 
the  paramountcy  of  the  voluntary  system. 
After  a  good  deal  of  discussion  it  was  decided 
to  appoint  two  representatives.  The  attention 
of  the  delegates  was  called  to  the  fact  that  the 
new  Advisory  Committee  would  have 
increased  representation  from  the  Association; 
Councillor  Asbury,  Alderman  Chambers, 
Councillor  Clydesdale,  Dr.  Graham,  Mr. 
Tate,  and  the  Secretary,  Mrs.  Cowley,  having 
been  appointed  to  serve  on  that  Committee. 

The  total  number  of  cases  on  the  register 
had  again  increased  to  a  gross  total  of  18,956, 
but  there  was  now  a  slackening  in  the  rate  of 
increase.  The  Secretary  read  a  summary  of 
the  statistics  for  the  last  four  years  which 
showed  that  a  total  of  9,885  cases  of  blindness 
had  been  discovered  and  registered.  Allowing 
for  deaths,  transfers,  etc.,  there  was  a  total  net 
increase  of  4,628  during  that  period,  probably 
due  to  better  ascertainment  rather  than  to  a 
real  increase  in  blindness.  423  cases  had  been 
removed  through  decertification.  There  was 
very  little  movement  of  cases  from  or  into  the 
area  of  the  six  Northern  Counties,  only  190 
cases  having  removed  out  of  the  area  and  121 
cases  into  the  area  in  four  years. 

The  result  of  the  ballot  for  the  election  of 
the  new  Executive  Committee  was  declared 
as  follows  :  - 
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Mr.  A.  Siddall,  Rochdale  Society  for  the  Blind. 

Captain  F.  H.  Robinson,  Barrow  Society  for  the 
Blind. 

Mr.  S.  E.  Stevens,  Liverpool  School  for  the  Blind. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Mines,  Liverpool  School  for  the  Blind. 

Councillor  J.  W.  Flanagan,  Bradford  County 
Borough  Council. 

Mr.  \V.  Whitehead,  National  Library  for  the 
Blind,  Northern  Branch. 

Miss  A.  M.  Hewer,  National  Library  for  the 
Blind,  Northern  Branch. 

Dr.  C.  Franks,  D.P.H.,  J. P.,  Durham  County 
Council. 

Councillor  J.  A.  Clydesdale,  Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne  County  Borough  Council. 

Miss  I.  M.  Heywood,  O.B.E.,  Manchester  & 
Salford  Blind  Aid  Society. 

Rev.  C.  F.  Hardy,  M.A.,  Yorkshire  School  for 
the  Blind. 

Councillor  G.  Oliver,  J. P.,  Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne  County  Borough  Council. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  new  Executive  Com- 
mittee the  following  persons  were  co-opted,  the 
fifth  place  being  left  open  for  the  time  being  :  - 

Alderman  Kathleen  Chambers,  Bradford  County 

Borough  Council. 
Dr.  E.  H.  Scholefield,  M.A.,  D.P.H.,  Lancashire 

County  Council. 
Mr.  W.  H.  Tate,  J. P.,  Bradford. 
Councillor     W.     E.     Yorke,     Sheffield     County 

Borough  Council. 

Councillor  Flanagan  conveyed  to  the 
Association  an  invitation  from  the  Lord 
Mayor  of  Bradford,  Alderman  A.  Pickles,  and 
from  the  Bradford  Corporation,  to  hold  the 
next  Quarterly  Meeting  in  that  City. 

The  Sheriff  of  Hull  presided  at  the  After- 
noon Meeting,  when  Mr.  S.  W.  Starling, 
Secretary  and  Superintendent  of  the  Birming- 
ham Royal  Institution  for  the  Blind,  gave  a 
paper  on  "  Workshops  for  the  Blind  in 
England  and  America,"  and  Dr.  G.  G.  Wray, 
Ch.B.,  D.P.H.,  Assistant  Medical  Officer  of 
Health,  Lancashire  County  Council,  spoke  on 
"  A  Suggested  Classification  of  Blindness." 
These  papers  will  be  printed  in  the  Annual 
Report,  which  will  shortly  be  circulated. 


Blind  Actors  in  Three  Plays, 

A  successful  dramatic  entertainment  was 
given  last  month,  by  male  students  of  the 
Royal  Normal  College  for  the  Blind,  Upper 
Norwood.  Three  short  plays  were  presented. 
The  plays  were  "  Joan  the  Maid,"  by  Hermon 
Ould,  "  The  Poetasters  of  Ispahan,"  by 
Clifford  Bax,  and  "  Shivering  Shocks,"  by 
Clemence  Dane. 

An  organ  recital  was  given  by  J.  Robinson, 
A.R.C.O.,  and  piano  solos  by  Keith  Burrows. 
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The  Value  of  Guide  Dogs  for  the  Blind. 

The  following  impression  of  Guide  Dogs 
for  the  Blind  comes  from  a  lad}-,  who  during 
a  visit  to  Berlin,  came  across  the  dogs  by 
accident,  and  is  of  interest  as  an  unsolicited 
testimonial  as  to  the  value  of  the  dogs  from 
someone  entirely  unconnected  with  the  blind 
or  with  dogs. 

"  On  a  recent  visit  to  Berlin  I  was  im- 
mensely impressed  by  the  touching  sagacity 
and  understanding  of  the  Alsatian  attendant 
upon  his  blind  master.  Due  to  the  war,  the 
large  number  of  blinded  soldiers  are  con- 
spicuous everywhere.  Bv  the  side  of  each, 
patiently  watching  and  alert,  was  his  Alsatian 
caretaker.  Being  an  ardent  dog  lover,  again 
and  again  my  observation  was  attracted  by 
their  devoted  attention,  and  to  see  the  dog 
guiding  his  afflicted  master  through  the  traffic 
was  to  me  a  wonderful  revelation  of  what  a 
dumb  animal  can  do  for  the  sightless  human. 
The  dogs  wear  a  special  harness  marked  with 
the  Red  Cross.  I  was  told  that  they  had  all 
been  trained  for  this  purpose — the  protection 
and  help  of  the  blind.  To-day  I  learn  that 
this  training  for  the  "  Seeing  Eye  "  as  it  has 
been  called  has  now  commenced  in  England 
and  a  start  has  been  made  with  four  of  the 
Alsatian  breed.  It  is  a  splendid  idea  which 
deserves  every  possible  support  and  assistance. 
Having  witnessed  a  demonstration  bv  Mrs. 
Bond  and  her  dog  Lona,  I  feel  sure  it  cannot 
fail  to  succeed.''' 
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NATIONAL    INSTITUTE    FOR    THE    BLIND. 

NEW    PUBLICATIONS. 

MUSIC. 

The  prices  of  the  following  pieces  of  music  are  subject 
to  a  reduction  of  three-quarters  for  the  blind  resident 
in  the  British  Isles  and  throughout  the  British  Empire. 
The  minimum  price  is  (id.  per  copy. 
ORGAN-  ■  '■ 

10.789  Cooke,    Benjamin.       Introduction    and 

Fugue  in  C  minor  (edited  bv  John  E. 
West) ' 2     0 

10.790  Frescobaldi.     Prelude  and  Fugue  in  G 

minor  (arr.  by  Bossi)  ...  ...      2     0 

10.791  Galuppi.     Adagio  and  Allegro  Spiritoso 

(from    a    Clavier    Sonata)     (arr.    by 
Frederick  Bridge)         ...  ...  ...      2     0 

10.792  Lemare.     Gavotte  Moderne       ...  ...      2     0 

PIANO— 

10.793  Beethoven.      Sonata  No.   29  in   B  flat, 

Op.  106  15     0 


10 

,794 

10 

.795 

10 
10 

,796 

10 

,798 

DANCE 

5.  d. 

2  0 

2  0 

2  0 

2  0 

2  0 


SONGS 
10,803 

10,804 

10,805 
10,806 

10,807 

10,808 

10,809 

in. M(i 

10,811 

DUET 

Mungo-Park,  M.  A  Posy  of  Pieces  (21 
Progressive  Pieces  for  Beginners     ... 

Rimsky-Korsakov.  The  Flight  of  the 
Bunible-Bee  (arr.  by  J.  Strimer)      ... 

Sinding.     Jov.  Op.  127,  Xo.  3 

Whitehead,  Percy  (arr.  by).  Old  Mast- 
ers (12  Early  English  Pieces) 

Whittaker,  W.  G.  In  the  Style  of  a 
Folk-Song 

Lown,  B.  and  Chaimcey,  G.  You're 
the  one  1  care  for,  Song  Fox-Trot... 

Myers,  S.  Parade  of  the  Minutes, 
Characteristic    Song   Fox-Trot 

Xicholls,  H.  In  Old  Vienna,  Song  Fox- 
Trot       

Simons,  M.  The  Peanut  Vendor  (from 
Charles  B.  Cochran's  1931  Revue), 
Song  Fox-Trot 

Bach.        Come,      Sweetest     Death,      A 

minor ;    \l — E1 
Bennett,    T.    C.    Sterndale.      Our    Old 

Village,  D  ;    A,— Dl 

Elgar.     In  the  Dawn,  E  flat;    E— G1... 
Gibbs,     Armstrong.       The     Scarecrow, 

B  minor  ;    A, — F1 
Grace,     Harvey.       Pioneers!      (Unison 

Song) 

Gretry.       The    Prophet    of    Spring,     D 

minor,  C  sharp — F1     ... 
Greville,  Ursula.     Goosey,  Goosev  Gan- 
der, D  flat  ;    F— A1     " 

Rachmaninoff.      To    the    Children.    F  ; 

E— F1 

Tschaikowsky.       To    the     Forest,     F  ; 

C— F1 

Wingrove,  C.  That's  Us  !  (Tenor  and 
Bass)      


BRAILLE    BOOKS. 

The  prices  of  the  following  publications  are  subject 

to  a  reduction  of  two-thirds  for  the  blind  resident  in 

the  British  Isles  and  throughout  the  British  Empire. 

per  vol. 
s.    d. 

10,293-10,299  Barchester  Towers,  by  Anthony 
Trollope.  Grade  2,  Large  size,  Inter- 
pointed,  Paper  Covers,  7  vols.    F  440     6     3 

10,364-10,365  Camp  of  the  Otters,  The,  by 
Mark  Harborough.  Grade  2,  Large 
size,  Interpointed,  Paper  Covers,  2 
vols.     F.  122 6     0 

10,111  Children  Far  Away,  by  Ernest  Young, 
B.Sc.  Grade  1,  Intermediate  size, 
Interlined,  Paper  Covers.     F.  56     ...     5     9 

10,414-10,418  Children's  Hour,  The,  arranged 
by  Arthur  Mee.  Grade  2,  Large  size, 
Interpointed,  Paper  Covers,  5  vols. 
F.  254 5     3 

10,377-10,378  Countries  of  the  Mind,  by  J. 
Middleton  Murry.  Grade  2,  Large 
size,  Interpointed,  Paper  Covers,  2 
vols.      F.  125 0     3 

10,291-10,292  Drake  (from  "  Selected  Poems") 
by  Alfred  Noyes.  Grade  2,  Large  size, 
Interpovnted,  Paper  Covers,  2  vols. 
F.  96      5     0 

10,222-10,224  Eminent  Victorians,  by  Lytton 
Strachey.  Grade  2,  Large  size,  inter- 
pointeth  Cloth  Boards,  3  vols.    G.  231      9     3 

10,170  Golden  Budget  of  Nursery  Rhymes, 
The,  Grade  1,  Intermediate  size, 
Interlined,   Paper  Covers.     F.  46     ...      4      9 
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10, 110     Homes  Far   Away,   by   Ernest   Young,     s.    d. 
B.Sc.      Grade    2,    Intermediate    size, 
Interlined,  Paper  Covers.     F.  48     ...     5     0 

10,116-10,121  Iron  Woman,  The,  by  Margaret 
Deland.  Grade  2,  Large  size,  Inter- 
pointed,  Paper  Covers,  6  vols.    F.  340     -5     9 

10,202-10,211  It  is  never  too  late  to  mend,  by 
Charles  Reade,  D.C.L.  Grade  2, 
Large  size,  Interpointed.  Paper 
Covers,  10  vols.     F.  589         6     0' 

10,285-10,288  Joseph  and  his  Brethren,  by  H. 
W.  Freeman.  Grade  2,  Large  size, 
Interpointed.  Cloth  Boards,  4  vols. 
G.  270 8     6 

10,172  Perfecj  Zoo,  The,  by  Eleanor  Farjeon 
Grade  1.  Intermediate  size.  Inter- 
lined, Paper  Covers.      F.  50...  ...     5     0 

10,212-10,215  Red  Rust,  by  Cornelia  Cannon. 
Grade  2,  Large  size.  Interpointed, 
Paper  Covers,  4  vols.     F.  219  ...     5     6 

10,158-10,101  Richard  Yea  and  Nay.  by 
Maurice  Hewlett  Grade  2,  Large 
size.  Interpointed.  Paper  Covers,  4 
vols.     F.  234 5     9 

10,272-10,273  Sea  Whispers,  by  W.  W.  Jacobs. 
Grade  2,  Large  size.  Interpointed. 
Paper  Covers,  2  vols      F.  104         ...      5     3 

10.306-10,367  Seven  Little  Australians,  by 
Ethel  Turner.  Grade  2,  Large  size, 
Interpointed.   Paper  Covers,    2   vols 

F.  104 5     3 

10,225-10,228     Silhouettes,  by  Edmund  Gosse. 

Grade    2,    Large    size,    Interpointed, 

Paper  Covers,  4  vols. 
10,274     Tir  Y.  Dyneddon,  by  E 

Grade    1,    Large    size, 

Cloth  Boards.     G.  71.. 
10,237-10,240     Trilby,   by  George  du  Maurier. 

Grade    2,    Large    size,    Interpointed, 

Paper  Covers.  4  vols.     F.  244  ....     6     0 

10,229     Why  I  believe  in  Personal  Immortality, 

by  Sir  Oliver  Lodge.     Grade  2,  Large 

size,     Interpointed,     Cloth     Boards 

G.  92 9     9 

10,289-10,290     Wild  Animals   I  Have   Known, 

by  Ernest  Thompson  Seton  Grade 
2.  Large  size,  Interpointed,  Paper 
Covers,   2  vols.     F.  118  ...  ...      6     0 
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PUBLIC   SPEAKING    FOR  THE   BLIND. 

By   SIDNEY  F.    WICKS. 

Author  of  "Public  Speaking  for  Business  Men." 

FOR  blind  people  the  Art  of  Piiblic   Speaking  provides  a  means  of  creating  self- 
confidence  and  that  sense    of  power  which    gives    the   nobler   sort    of    pride. 
The    temptation    to    fall  into  excessive  introspection,  which  so  strongly  afflicts 
the  blind,  is  overcome  by  this  means  of  giving  outward  expression  to  the  inner 
thought.      And    thoughts   which  seem  reasonable  until  they  are   expressed  in 
logical  form,  are  submitted  to  a  healthy  discipline. 
Incidentally  the  cause  of  the  blind  can  best  be  advocated  by  the  blind. 
From  some  points  of  view  the  blind  have  advantages  in  learning  Public  Speaking.  They 
have    little  temptation  to  rely  upon  the  written  manuscript   which   is   such   a   bane   to   most 
people.  They  are  also  accustomed  to  rely  upon  their  own  thoughts  rather  than  on  external  aids. 
The  disadvantage,  on  the  other  hand,  is  that  they  are  not  so  well  able  to  establish  that 
magnetic  attraction  between  audience  and  speaker  which  comes  from  the  meeting  of  eye  with 
eye.     In  my  book  I  have  called  this  "  ocular  rapport."     And  yet  it  may  be  that  that  wonderful 
sensitiveness  to  people  around  them,  so  noticeable  in  the  blind,  may  help  blind  people  to  sense 
the  feeling  of  the  audience  in  ways  the  ordinary  speaker  knows  nothing  about. 
The  following  are  practical  suggestions  : 

(1)  Use  of  the  Voice. 

The  ordinary  speaker  judges  the  pitch  of  his  voice  by  the  size  of  the  hall  and  the  effect 
upon  people  in  the  back  row.  Both  to  speak  too  low  and  too  loud  are  irritating  faults.  The 
blind  speaker  should  be  trained  to  use  the  right  pitch  of  voice  according  to  information 
elicited  from  the  organisers  of  the  Meeting. 

(2)  Gestures. 

Ordinary  speakers  use  gestures  which  are  directed  towards  people  whom  they  can  see. 
For  this  reason  blind  people  should  be  sparing  of  gesture  relying  rather  upon  the  expressiveness 
of  the  voice.  Thus  a  great  actor  can  deliver  a  powerful  speech  from  Shakespeare  without 
moving  his  body  and  yet  give  the  audience  a  wonderful  impression  of  force  and  movement. 

(3)  Notes. 

It  would  be  better  for  blind  people  not  to  use  notes  at  all.  For  even  if  they  use  only 
a  few  notes  yet  the  unusual  movement  of  their  fingers   might   distract  the  attention  of  the 
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audience.  This  means  that  they  must 
simplify  the  "  architecture  "  of  their  speech, 
dividing  into  definite  sections  with  easily 
remembered  headings.  The  section  on  The 
Architecture  of  Speech  and  the  Preparation  of 
a  Speech  needs  study  in  this  connection. 
Thus,  supposing  a  speech  has  to  be  made  on 
the  subject  of  teaching  craftsmanship  to  the 
blind,  the  following  headings  could  be 
memorised  : 

First  Notes. 
( i )  Psychological. 

The  blind  are  not  in  the  dark — they  work 
by  another  kind  of  light.  When  they  are 
taught  appropriate  methods  they  give  evidence 
of  a  new  kind  of  ability. 

(2)  Historical. 

The  change  from  the  attitude  of  abandoning 
the  blind  to  charity  to  the  training  of  the  blind 
for  citizenship. 

(3)  Social 

It  is  proved  that  God  has  given  compensa- 
tions to  the  blind — how  cruel  it  is  to  ignore 
this  and  to  add  the  burden  of  dependence 
upon  charity  to  that  of  loss  of  sight. 

(4)  Economic. 

By  training  the  blind  the  community  gain 
in  three  ways  (a)  by  saving  money  spent  upon 
charity  ;  (b)  by  creating  producers  of  wealth  ; 
(c)  by  creating  useful  citizens. 
Second  Notes. 
Introduction.  Blindness  another  kind  of  light. 
Past.  Charity  versus  citizenship. 

Present.  Cruel  to  add  loss  of  rights  to 

loss  of  sight. 
Future.      (1)   Save  Charity. 

(2)  Create  wealth. 

(3)  Create  citizens. 

This  is  only  given  as  an  illustration. 
Obviously  it  is  inadequate.  But  it  shows  the 
advantage  of  having  very  simple  divisions. 
These  can  be  easily  memorised.  The 
rhyming  method  is  also  useful — Thus  : 

(1)  The  inner  Light. 

(2)  The  Charity  blight. 

(3)  Right  and  sight. 

(4)  From  weakness  to  might. 

There  is  a  humorous  story  of  a  negro 
preacher  who  gave  the  following  heads  to  a 
sermon  on  the  Prodigal  Son.  Dogs — Hogs — 
Togs.     It  was  certainly  effective. 

On  all  other  points  the  blind  speaker  may 
follow  the  teaching  of  my  book. 

Finally,  I  record  my  sense  of  gratitude  that 
any  written  words  of  mine  should  prove 
useful    to   the   multitude   of  those   who   are 
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utterly  thrown  back  upon  the  illumination  of 
the  Inner  Light,  and  I  trust  that  the  mastery 
of  the  Art  of  Public  Speaking  will  give  to  the 
blind  an  increased  sense  of  mastery  over 
adverse  circumstance  and  indeed  transmute  a 
seeming  disability  into  a  power  for  good. 


REVISED    BRAILLE   RULES. 

The  National  Uniform  Type  Committee 
has  approved  the  new  edition  of"  The  Braille 
System  for  Reading  and  Writing  "which  can 
now  be  obtained  from  the  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind.  It  includes  the  rules  for 
Grade  I  and  Grade  II,  formerly  published 
separately,  and  the  inkprint  edition  is  priced 
at  3d.  net.  A  Braille  edition  is  in  prepara- 
tion, while  revised  editions  of  the  other 
Braille  instructional  books  issued  by  the 
Institute  will  be  published  in  due  course. 

In  the  new  edition  the  wording  has  been 
slightly  altered  and  some  of  the  rules  amplified 
with  the  object  of  greater  clarity. 

Changes  have  been  made  in  two  rules — 
Grade  I,  Rule  5  ;   Grade  II,  Rule  9. 

Grade  I,  Rule  5. 

In  accordance  with  the  strongly  expressed 
preference  of  finger-readers,  it  has  been 
decided  that  the  double  poetry-line  sign  is  not 
to  be  used  between  verses,  but  each  verse  is  to 
begin  in  cell  3  of  a  new  line.  The  single 
poetry-line  sign  is  to  be  used  after  the  last 
line  of  a  verse  because  it  indicates  that 
another  line  of  poetry  follows  ;  but  for  the 
same  reason  it  may  never  be  used  at  the  end 
of  a  poem  or  quoted  passage. 

The  double  poetry-line  sign  will  in  future 
only  be  used  when  peotry  occurs  between 
passages  of  prose.  The  poetry  is  introduced 
by  a  double  poetry-line  sign  followed  by  one 
space  so  that  the  reader  may  have  a  clear 
indication  of  the  change  from  prose  to  verse. 
Inverted  commas  are  to  be  used  in  Braille  if 
used  in  print. 

Grade  II,  Rule  9. 

The  words  "  to"  "  into  "  and  "  by  " 
should  be  contracted  before  the  numeral, 
capital  and  letter  signs,  but  not  before  any 
other  Braille  composition  or  punctuation  sign. 

These  alterations  must,  of  course,  take  a 
little  time  to  come  into  general  use,  but  all 
Braille  transcribers  will  be  asked  to  follow  the 
new  rules  in  any  transcription  they  may  in 
future  undertake. 
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Blind  Woman's  Last  Gift  to  Science. 

Miss  Florence  Buchanan,  D.Sc,  whose  death  was  reported  in  The  New  Beacon 
two  months  ago,  has,  in  her  will,  directed  that  her  eyes  should  be  removed  as  soon  as 
possible  after  death  and  preserved  with  a  view  to  their  examination.  She  left  £250  for 
this  examination  and  publication  of  its  results  and  she  also  left  her  own  account  of  the 
state  of  her  eyes  compiled  from  observations  since  1922. 

Dr.  W.  T.  Collier,  of  Oxford,  has  stated  that  her  wish  has  been  carried  out.  The 
work  is  being  undertaken,  but  it  will  not  be  completed  for  two  or  three  years. 

Inspection  of  Massage  School  by  the  Minister  of  Pensions. 

On  the  nth  June,  the  Right  Hon.  F.  O.  Roberts,  Minister  of  Pensions,  paid  a  visit 
to  the  Massage  School  of  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind.  He  was  received  by 
Dr.  P.  M.  Evans,  Vice-Chairman  of  the  National  Institute,  Canon  Bolam,  Mr.  A.  J.  W. 
Kitchin,  Mr.  H.  M.  Whitfield,  B.A.,  Chairman  of  the  Association  of  Certificated 
Blind  Masseurs,  and  Mr.  W.  McG.  Eagar,  Secretary- General,  National  Institute. 

Practical  demonstrations  in  Massage  and  Medical  Electricity  were  arranged  ;  lectures 
were  also  taking  place  in  Anatomy  and  Medical  Electricity. 

The  Home  Secretary  at  Henshaw's  Institution  for  the  Blind. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  R.  Clynes  paid  a  visit  last  month  to  Henshaw's  Institution  for  the 
Blind  and  were  presented  by  Councillor  J.  Mathewson  Watson,  the  chairman,  with  a 
cane  chair  and  a  woollen  pullover  made  in  the  institution's  workshops. 

"  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clynes,"  says  the  Manchester  Guardian,  "like  others  who  have 
inspected  the  institution  before  them,  were  amazed  at  the  thorough  system  of  training 
established  there  and  at  the  exquisite  craftsmanship  it  results  in.  It  would  appear 
almost  incredible  that  a  totally  blind  man,  required  by  the  sense  of  touch  alone  to  bind 
into  neat  little  bundles  the  bristles  of  a  brush,  dip  the  ends  into  a  cauldron  of  boiling  tar, 
and  finally  fix  them  into  the  brush's  head  should  turn  out  as  good  and  finished  an  article 
as  anyone  could  require.  Yet  brush-making  is  only  one  of  the  less  intricate  processes 
that  are  taught  at  Henshaw's." 

College  of  Teachers  Annual  Meeting. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  College  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind  was  held  on  Saturday, 
June  13th,  at  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind.  The  Chair  during  the  earlier  part  of 
the  meeting  was  taken  by  Miss  Falconer,  the  retiring  Chairman,  who  read  the  Annual 
Report  for  1930/31,  and  was  later  succeeded  in  the  Chair  by  the  new  Chairman,  Dr. 
Ritchie.  Dr.  Ritchie  paid  a  warm  tribute  to  the  work  done  by  Miss  Falconer  during 
her  year  of  office,  and  to  her  untiring  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  blind. 

Dr.  Ritchie  in  his  address  from  the  Chair  spoke  of  the  inquiry  into  the  education 
of  the  blind  that  had  recently  been  set  on  foot  by  the  College  of  Teachers  in  co-operation 
with  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  and  characterised  it  as  an  experiment  full  of 
interest  and  importance  to  all  educationists. 

At  Dr.  Ritchie's  invitation,  an  address  was  then  given  by  Mr.  Rau,  of  the  School 
for  the  Deaf  and  Blind,  Mysore,  who  aroused  the  interest  and  sympathy  of  his  audience 
in  the  great  problem  of  the  welfare  of  the  blind  in  India,  and  specially  stressed  the 
importance  of  prevention  and  education. 

It  had  been  hoped  that  members  of  the  College  who  had  taken  part  in  the  Inter- 
national Conference  at  New  York  would  have  been  present  at  the  meeting,  and  would 
be  able  to  relate  their  experiences,  but  unfortunately  Miss  Garaway,  who  had  hoped  to 
attend,  was  ill  ;  she  had,  however,  kindly  prepared  a  paper  on  the  subject  which  was 
read  to  the  meeting.  Fortunately  Mr.  Brown,  Headmaster  of  Worcester  College,  was 
able  to  be  present,  and  he  gave  a  stimulating  and  lively  account  of  his  experiences  which 
greatly  interested  those  who  heard  it. 
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Blind  Men's  Interest  in  the  Football  Cup. 

Eighteen  blind  men  from  the  Birmingham  Royal  Institute  for  the  Blind  participated 
in  a  unique  ceremony  at  West  Bromwich  Town  Hall  recently  when  they  handled  the 
F.A.  Cup  won  by  West  Bromwich  Albion  in  April.  The  ceremony,  which  was  private, 
was  arranged  by  the  Mayor  of  West  Bromwich  in  response  to  a  request  from  two  blind 
supporters  of  the  Albion. 

Annual  Conference  of  Scottish  National  Federation  for  the  Blind. 

A  civic  welcome  was  extended  last  month  by  Lord  Provost  Johnston  and  the  Magis- 
trates of  Dundee  to  the  delegates  attending  the  annual  conference  of  the  Scottish  National 
Federation  for  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind. 

In  welcoming  the  delegates,  the  Lord  Provost  said  that  they  were  glad  to  know  that 
there  were  compensations  to  blind  persons.  It  was  an  accepted  fact  that  the  mind's 
eye  of  a  blind  person  was  highly  developed.  He  wished  to  acknowledge  the  high  sense 
of  citizenship  displayed  by  many  members  of  the  Federation  in  Dundee.  He  knew 
that  they  took  an  interest  in  public  affairs,  both  local  and  national,  and  that  they  did 
their  share  for  the  common  weal. 

Mr.  James  Balfour,  Aberdeen,  the  president,  said,  in  reply,  that  the  Federation  was 
a  strictly  Scottish  body.  He  thought  the  facilities  which  were  now  available  for  blind 
people  in  this  country  were  in  advance  of  any  legislation  in  any  country  in  the  world. 
In  this  respect  he  thought  they  were  in  advance  of  their  English  friends  even.  There 
were  roughly  9,000  blind  people  in  Scotland,  of  whom  approximately  two-thirds  were 
over  50  years  of  age.  He  hoped  the  municipal  administrators  would  seriously  consider 
doing  something  for  the  people  who  were  untrainable  and  over  50. 

Mr.  T.  N.  Bell,  president  of  the  Royal  Dundee  Institution  for  the  Blind,  and  Sir 
Wm.  Henderson,  C.B.,  president  of  the  Dundee  and  Lochee  Mission  to  the  Outdoor 
Blind,  associated  themselves  with  the  Lord  Provost's  welcome. 

Annual  Speech  Day  at  Worcester  College. 

Viscount  Cobham  presided  at  the  Annual  Speech  Day  at  Worcester  College  for 
the  Blind  last  month.  Pie  spoke  of  the  financial  difficulties  of  the  year  and  said  that 
the  school  was  not  facing  a  problem  so  grave  as  those  confronting  some  of  the  great 
midland  hospitals  over  whose  meetings  he  had  to  preside.  The  Governors  thought 
they  would  not  make  their  budget  balance  at  the  end  of  the  financial  year,  but  the  deficit 
would  be  only  a  small  one.  The  Governors  were  steadily  making  progress  in  building 
up  an  endowment  fund. 

Mr.  G.  C.  Brown,  Headmaster,  said  that  sooner  or  later  the  College  was  finding 
jobs  for  its  boys,  but  it  was  a  hand-to-mouth  sort  of  business,  and  there  was  no  real 
machinery  for  placing  boys  in  careers.  Eight  boys  left  the  College  last  year',  and  one 
went  straight  into  a  commercial  occupation.  Originally  the  College  was  a  purely  philan- 
thropic effort,  but  the  experiment  had  proved  entirely  successful.  There  was  room 
for  the  blind  in  the  world  of  commerce.  Every  boy  was  not  suited  to  one  of  the  polite 
professions  ;  some  of  them  wanted  to  make  money,  and  there  was  no  reason  why  they 
should  not  have  a  chance  to  do  so.  One  boy  took  up  farming,  as  he  had  considerable 
means,  and  so  was  able  to  bear  the  expense  of  earning  his  living  that  way.  Three  boys 
were  doing  well  as  masseurs. 

Canon  A.  J.  Carlyle,  of  Worcester  Cathedral,  gave  away  the  prizes.  Speaking  of  the 
blind  boys  from  the  school  whom  he  had  met  at  the  University,  he  said  he  noticed  in 
them  a  singular  desire  to  learn  what  there  was  to  be  learnt.  "  By  some  curious  streak 
of  genius,"  he  added,  "  you  make  your  boys  like  other  people,  and  I  think  nothing 
impressed  us  more  at  Oxford  than  this  quality  of  your  school.  You  give  your  boys  the 
feeling  that  what  other  men  can  do,  they  can  do  ;  what  other  men's  lives  mean,  their 
lives  mean  ;  whatever  an  honest  and  capable  man  can  set  about  doing,  they  can  set 
about  doing." 
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Blind  Hermit  Leaves  £100,000  to  Charity. 

Mr.  Morris  Lyon,  the  blind  silversmith  hermit  of  Holborn,  who  for  the  last  six 
years  lived  above  his  shuttered  and  closed  shop,  attended  by  two  faithful  old  servants, 
has  left  £100,000,  most  of  which  is  ultimately  destined  for  charitable  purposes.  A  large 
portion  of  his  fortune  is  to  be  devoted  to  the  building  and  maintenance  of  a  convalescent 
home  to  be  known  as  the  Morris  and  Samuel  Lyon  Home,  and  to  be  situated  within 
a  radius  of  30  miles  from  the  Mansion  House.  Thousands  of  pounds  have  been 
bequeathed  to  various  hospitals  for  immediate  use. 

Extension  of  Edinburgh  Royal  Blind  Asylum  Opened. 

A  new  administrative  building,  which  will  provide  extended  facilities  for  the  training 
of  the  blind  at  the  Royal  Blind  Asylum  and  School  in  Gillespie  Crescent,  Edinburgh, 
was  opened  last  month,  by  the  Countess  of  Haddington.  The  new  block  was  erected 
at  a  cost  of  £4,500,  and  contains  a  show-room  and  offices. 

Lady  Haddington  made  a  strong  plea  on  behalf  of  the  blind,  and  Lord  Provost 
Sir  Thomas  B.  Whitson,  who  presided,  expressed  the  hope  that  more  orders  for  goods 
would  be  placed  so  that  more  blind  people  could  be  engaged  in  the  work. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Thomas  Burns,  chairman  of  directors  of  the  Asylum,  said  that  the 
number  of  blind  persons  training  had  increased  from  twenty-nine  in  1926  to  ninety  at 
the  present  time. 

Professor  James  MacKinnon,  on  behalf  of  the  institute,  presented  Lady  Haddington 
with  an  eiderdown  quilt,  a  sample  of  the  institute's  work  and  Harriet,  Lady  Findlay, 
handed  to  her  a  beautiful  silver  rose  bowl,  the  gift  of  the  builders. 
Sir  Landon  Ronald's  Appeal  for  Edward  Watson  Memorial. 

Sir  Landon  Ronald,  Principal  of  the  Guildhall  School  of  Music,  has  addressed  a 
letter  to  the  Press,  asking  for  subscriptions  towards  a  Memorial  to  the  late  Edward  Watson, 
Secretary  of  the  Music  Department  of  the  National  Institute,  whose  death  was  reported 
last  month.  The  Memorial  is  to  take  the  form  of  a  Showcase,  to  be  established  in  the 
Institute's  Museum  of  Blindiana,  and  to  contain  pieces  of  musical  apparatus  for  the  blind. 
In  his  letter,  Sir  Landon  Ronald  says  :  "  Mr.  Watson  was  by  nature  so  modest  and 
unassuming  that  only  those  who  were  intimately  connected  with  him  in  his  work  can 
estimate  the  true  value  and  extent  of  his  achievement.  He,  more  than  any  other  man, 
brought  into  clouded  lives  the  light  that  music  so  surely  gives,  and  to  blind  musicians 
and  music  students  he  was  an  irreplaceable  and  devoted  friend  and  servant.  The  results 
of  his  labours  form  in  themselves  an  endurable  record  of  a  life  of  pure,  unselfish  service." 

Subscriptions  of  2s.  6d.,  5s.,  or  more,  should  be  sent  to  the  Sec.  General,  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind,  224,  Great  Portland  Street,  W.i,  and  marked  "  Edward  Watson 
Memorial  Fund." 
The  Duchess  of  York  Presents  Prizes  to  Swiss  Cottage  Pupils. 

The  Duchess  of  York  distributed  the  prizes  at  Guildhall  last  month,  to  the  pupils 
of  the  School  for  the  Blind,  Swiss  Cottage.  The  Lord  Mayor  attended  in  state,  accom- 
panied by  the  Sheriffs. 

The  Lord  Mayor  said  the  society  was  founded  93  years  ago,  and  although  its  head- 
quarters had  for  nearly  90  years  been  in  Hampstead  its  connexion  with  the  City  had 
been  close.  In  19 18  the  number  of  blind  persons  for  whom  it  cared  was  80,  and  to-day 
it  was  607. 

Dr.  J.  M.  Ritchie  (the  Principal)  said  the  work  of  the  society  was  made  up  of  three 
sections — elementary  education,  professional  or  industrial  training,  and  employment. 
Good  progress  had  been  made  during  the  year,  but  their  financial  position  was  urgent. 
If  their  work  was  not  to  come  to  an  end  at  the  expiration  of  their  lease  they  must  have 
the  wholehearted  support  of  the  charitable  public. 

The  Duchess  of  York,  after  giving  the  prizes,  shook  hands  with  each  blind  boy  and 
girl,  and  offered  them  words  of  encouragement.  Seniors  and  juniors  smiled  with  delight, 
and  two  of  their  number  presented  bouquets  of  flowers  to  the  Duchess  and  also  to  the 
Lady  Mayoress. 
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THE    MUSEUM    OF    BLINDIANA. 

Official  Opening — Description  of    Exhibits. 


CN  Wednesday,  June  24th,  at 
k  12  noon,  the  Rt.  Hon.  Lord 
h  Blanesburgh,  P.C.,  C.B.E., 
§|  officially  opened  the 
W  Museum  of  Blindiana  in 
¥  the  Armitage  Hall  of  the 
National  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  224,  Great  Portland  Street,  W. 

Sir  Beachcroft  Towse,  V.C.,  Chairman  of 
the  National  Institute,  welcomed  Lord 
Blanesburgh  who,  he  said,  required  no 
introduction  as  he  was  well-known  throughout 
the  Blind  World. 

Mr.  Henry  J.  Wagg,  Chairman  of  the 
Museum  Committee,  stated  that  the  Museum 
was  the  first  of  its  kind  in  this  country.  As  an 
engineer,  he  had  noticed  that  inventing  was 
often  easier  than  convincing  others  that  your 
invention  was  something  better  than  they  had 
already  got,  and  there  was  little  doubt  that 
many  inventions  were  lost  through  sheer  want 
of  persistence  on  the  part  of  the  inventor  or 
lack  of  opportunity  to  get  his  invention 
adopted.  "  An  inventor,"  added  Mr.  Wagg, 
"  needed  the  patience  of  Job,  the  persuasive 
power  of  a  K.C.,  and  the  perseverance  of  a 
steam  roller." 

"  Louis  Braille,  a  blind  man,"  continued 
Mr.  Wagg,  "  invented  his  well-known  system 
of  reading  and  writing  in  1829,  but  it  was  left 
to  another  blind  man,  Thomas  Rhodes 
Armitage,  the  founder  of  the  National 
Institute,  to  persuade  the  teachers  oi  the 
blind  throughout  this  country  that  the  Braille 
system  surpassed  any  other  system.  Well 
over  fifty  years  was  wasted  before  Braille 
became  the  recognised  system  in  Great 
Britain,  and  in  most  other  civilised  countries. 
"  Notable  British  inventors  in  the  past  were 
Nicholas  Saunderson,  the  well-known  blind 
professor  at  Cambridge  University,  who 
invented  the  arithmetic  board  ;  G.  A.  Hughes, 
of  Manchester,  the  inventor  of  the  earliest 
typewriter  that  was  designed  for  the  blind  to 
communicate  with  the  seeing  ;  and  Henry 
Stainsby,  for  many  years  Secretary-General 
of  the  National  Institute,  joint  inventor  of  the 
Stainsby- Wayne  Writer  and  Stainsby-Wayne 
Shorthand  Machine,  etc." 

Mr.  Wagg  pointed  out  that  the  chief  use  of 
the  Museum  was  not  for  sight-seeing,  but  to 
enable  would-be  inventors  to  see  what  had 
been  done  in  the  past  and  not  go  over  the 
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same  ground  again.  A  well-known  saying 
amongst  engineers  was  "  Success  is  built  up 
on  the  scrap  heap."  In  the  cases  would  be 
seen  "  scrap  heaps  "  on  which  past  successes 
had  been  built  and  on  which  he  hoped  future 
successes  would  be  built. 

Mr.  Wagg  concluded  by  expressing  a  debt 
of  gratitude  to  Heads  of  Institutions  for  the 
Blind  in  many  parts  of  the  world  for  gifts  or 
the  loan  of  apparatus  ;  to  the  Institute's 
Secretary-General,  Mr.  W.  McG.  Eagar,  for 
instigating  the  Museum  and  Exhibition  ;  and 
to  Mr.  Edward  Pyke,  the  Institute's  Chief 
Technical  Officer,  for  all  the  trouble  that  he 
had  taken  in  making  the  necessary  arrange- 
ments. 

Lord  Blanesburgh  said  that  he  regarded  it 
as  a  very  high  privilege  and  a  very  great 
honour  to  be  permitted  to  take  any  part  in  the 
opening  of  the  Museum.  As  a  member  of  the 
governing  body  of  a  sister  Institution — the 
National  Library  for  the  Blind — and  as 
having  been  associated  for  a  year  or  two  now 
with  the  Advisory  Committee  appointed  by 
the  Minister  of  Health  to  consider  matters 
with  reference  to  the  welfare  of  the  blind,  it 
had  been  his  great  privilege  to  become 
interested  in  a  great  work.  One  could  not  be 
associated  with  it  without  being  struck  by  the 
amazing  cheerfulness  of  the  blind,  and  by  the 
aptitude  with  which  they  are  able  to  utilise  all 
that  could  be  done  for  their  benefit.  Some- 
times this  wonderful  cheerfulness  made  him 
feel  that  in  their  darkened  world  they  had 
access  to  a  source  of  happiness  of  which 
sighted  people  are  quite  unconscious  ;  and  he 
hoped  that  in  that  way  they  found  some 
compensation  for  their  affliction.  Pie  trusted 
that  the  Museum  would  be  an  incentive  to  the 
imagination  lacking  in  so  many  of  us,  and 
believed  that  in  the  years  to  come  it  would 
provide  an  opportunity  to  assist  the  blind 
more  and  more.  In  this  belief  he  declared 
the  Museum  open. 

Dr.  Ernest  Whitfield,  in  proposing  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  Lord  Blanesburgh,  said  that  he  was 
there  not  only  on  behalf  of  the  National 
Institute,  but  also  as  a  spokesman  of  that 
larger  body  which  stood  behind  the  Institute, 
and  for  which  it  existed.  The  blind  of  this 
country  as  a  corporate  body  seldom  had  the 
opportunity  of  expressing  their  appreciation 
to  those  who  so  generously  gave  of  their  best 
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for  their  benefit.  Every  recognition  was  due 
to  those  numerous  men  and  women  who  so 
generously  set  aside  part  of  their  incomes  in 
the  interests  of  the  blind,  but  in  his  opinion, 
of  even  greater  importance,  was  the  giving  of 
personal  service  for  their  welfare.  Lord 
Blanesburgh  had  given  his  time  and  devoted 
his  vast  experience  and  his  keen  intellect  to 
the  working  out  of  the  many  complicated 
problems  which  beset  the  blind,  and  he  took 
that  opportunity  of  expressing  the  thanks  of 
the  world  of  the  blind  to  Lord  Blanesburgh 
on  that  account. 

Dr.  P.  M.  Evans,  Vice-Chairman  of  the 
Institute,  seconded  the  vote  of  thanks. 

A  speech  by  Captain  Ian  Fraser,  C.B.E., 
who  was  unable  to  be  present,  was  "  broad- 
cast "  by  means  of  a  new  invention,  the 
Blattnerphone.  The  delivery  of  this  speech, 
recorded  on  wire,  was  heard  with  great 
interest.  Later,  Canon  C.  E.  Bolam  spoke 
into  the  machine  and  his  speech  was  broad- 
cast a  few  minutes  afterwards.  The  Blattner- 
phone seems  to  offer  great  possibilities  for 
"  sound  "  books  and  the  inventor,  Mr. 
L.  Blattner,  who  was  present,  announced 
that  he  was  presenting  a  machine  to  the 
blind. 

The  Armitage  Hall  was  crowded  at  the 
opening  of  the  Museum,  and  many  people 
visited  the  Museum  during  the  following 
week. 

All  the  exhibits  should 
be  of  practical  value  to  in- 
ventors, and  many  of  them 
possess  considerable  histor- 
ical interest.  They  are  well 
arranged  in  sections,  so 
that  an  investigator  can 
trace  almost  at  a  glance 
the  development  of  the 
highly  finished  models  of 
to-day  from  the  cruder 
models  of  the  past.  The 
early  models  perhaps  stim- 
ulate the  imagination  most, 
for  in  the  elementary  rough 
work  we  can  see  the  hands' 
first  unskilful  efforts  to  in- 
terpret the  ideas  in  the 
mind  of  the  inventor. 
Behind  the  uneven  rows 
of  raised  dots  on  sheets  of 
dingy  paper  pasted  together 
lies  the  thought  from  which 


millions  of  Braille  books,  each  executed  with 
mechanical  precision,  have  sprung. 

The  appliances  for  writing  Braille  with  a 
style  by  hand  include  all  shapes  and  sizes  of 
boards  for  transcribing  books,  writing  corres- 
pondence, postcards,  and  "  pocket  "  notes. 
There  are  many  frames  for  writing  ordinary 
script,  one  with  shaped  openings  to  guide  the 
pencil  ;  one  with  springs  allowing  for  loops  ; 
another  on  the  Venetian  blind  principle. 

There  is  a  good  show  of  Braille  Writing  and 
Shorthand  Writing  Machines — these  machines 
succeeding  the  style  as  the  typewriter  has 
succeeded  the  pen.  Various  models  of  the 
Stainsby- Wayne  writers  are  on  view,  but  the 
latest  "  upward  "  writing  model  has  not  yet 
been  completed.  Several  "  upward  "  writers 
are  shown,  however,  notably  the  Hall,  from 
America,  the  Constancon,  of  Swiss  make — 
both  somewhat  similar  to  ordinary  type- 
writers in  appearance  ;  the  Picht,  from 
Germany,  the  model  shown  having  been 
specially  designed  for  a  man  with  only  one 
arm ;  and  the  Jauny,  invented  in  France  only 
last  year. 

An  exhibit  of  great  historical  interest  is  the 
Hughes  Typograph  of  1851.  This  is  the 
second  oldest  typewriting  model  in  existence, 
the  first  being  in  America.  The  keyboard  is 
embossed,  and  later  the  machine  developed 
into    the    typewriter   of  to-day.    How  many 
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millions  of  typing  fingers  must  ache  to  tap 
the  keys  of  this  venerable  relic  ! 

The  showcase  of  games  exhibits  adaptions, 
practically  all  still  in  use,  of  playing  cards, 
special  card  games  ;  draughts,  chess,  and  other 
board  games  ;  dominoes  ;  jig-saw  puzzles,  etc. 
Of  special  interest  is  a  French  board  for 
making  and  solving  crossword  puzzles. 

The  special  tools  for  blind  handicraftsmen 
— shoe-makers,  basket-makers,  knitters,  etc. 
— are  accompanied  by  Braille  thermometers, 
galvanometers,  watches,  and  other  adaptations 
of  appliances  needed  every  day  both  in 
domestic  and  in  professional  life. 

The  Museum  contains  an  interesting  gallery 
of  maps — either  raised  contour  maps  and 
globes  or  outline  maps  where  the  divisions  of 
a  country,  rivers,  railway  lines,  agricultural 
and  industrial  areas  and  so  forth,  are  shown  by 
embossed  dotted  lines  or  lined  and  dotted 
surfaces.  The  most  elaborate  of  all  these  maps 
is  one  from  Poland,  of  the  city  of  Lwow,  in 
which  every  street,  tram  line,  railway  line, 
and  all  other  features  of  a  most  involved  town 
are  embossed  to  scale  so  clearly  and  effectively 
that  it  is  almost  certain  that  many  a  blind 
visitor  to  the  Museum  now  knows  the  way 
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about  Lwow  better  than  the  way  about 
London.  Other  outstanding  maps  are  a  star 
map  and  a  map  of  eclipses  appropriately 
produced  by  the  Moon  Society,  and  the 
pamphlet,  issued  by  the  National  Institute, 
showing  page  by  page  the  Underground 
Railways  of  London. 

Some  of  the  mathematical  apparatus  seems 
as  complicated  to  the  unmathematical  as 
mathematics  itself.  The  Pythagorean  Theo- 
rem, for  example,  appears  to  shroud  itself  in 
yet  deeper  mystery  behind  the  big  box  of 
wooden  triangles  of  every  conceivable  size  and 
shape.  But  the  uninitiated  can  find  relief  in  the 
Dolanski  mathematical  apparatus,  by  which 
sums  in  the  first  four  rules  can  be  worked  out 
by  embossed  figures  placed  beside  or  under- 
neath each  other,  and  added  or  subtracted  as 
the  case  may  be.  There  are  boards  for 
making  geometrical  designs  either  with  pins 
like  tintacks,  or  with  strips  of  pliable  wire  for 
curves,  angles,  and  plans  of  all  kinds,  and  a 
geometrical  mat  which,  used  as  a  pad,  enables 
a  pencil  line  to  "  rise  "  on  the  surface  of  a 
sheet  of  paper.  Included  in  this  section  is 
Dr.  Casson  's  Panagram,  an  apparatus  designed 
to  enable  the  blind  to  read  with  various 
shaped  blocks.  Its  impracticability  and 
complicated  character  have  rendered  it  of 
little  use,  and  it  is  a  typical  example  of 
execution  exceeding  invention.  But  as  a 
wonderful  bit  of  patient  workmanship  it  is  well 
worth  study. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  section  of  the 
Museum  is  that  illustrating  the  evolution  of 
embossed  type.  Notices  forbid  one  to  touch 
the  exhibits,  but  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
refrain  from  passing  the  fingers  over  the  many 
specimens  of  type  just  to  feel  the  raised 
characters  which,  fifty  or  hundred  years  ago, 
must  have  kindled  such  beacons  of  hope  in 
the  minds  of  the  blind.  Each  word  as  it 
became  "  visible  "  to  the  brain  must  have 
seemed  as  though  it  were  a  sign-post  through 
a  dense  forest,  showing  the  way  from  the 
shade  to  the  open  spaces.  And  it  is  illumin- 
ating to  try  to  spell  out  a  message  on  the 
string  alphabet  used  by  the  Indian  tribes  of 
Mexico  in  the  early  part  of  the  17th  century, 
where  each  letter  is  a  different  and  compli- 
cated knot,  and  then  to  listen  to  a  Braille 
reader,  reading  aloud  with  the  utmost  facility 
the  day's  wireless  programmes  from  the 
Braille  Radio  Times.  One  of  the  oldest 
exhibits  in  this  section  is  a  copy  of  a  treatise, 
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written  in  large  script,  on 
the  education  of  the  blind. 
It  is  by  M.  Haiiy  and  was 
dedicated  in  1786,  three 
years  before  the  French 
Revolution,  to  Louis  XVI. 

Many  embossed  forms  of 
Roman  type  are  shown, 
some,  such  as  Dr.  Howe's 
system  (1836),  closely  fol- 
lowing a  very  beautiful 
style  of  print.  The  example 
of  Guillie's  system  is  in 
Giant  size,  and  in  John 
Alston's  system  there  is  a 
specimen  of  the  Book  of 
Isaiah  in  small  embossed 
Roman.  Gall's  system  of 
angular  type  (1834)  strikes 
one  as  unnecessarily  com- 
plicated. A  very  fine  ex- 
ample, "  Sunlight  in  the 
Clouds,"  is  given  of  the 
Worcester  System.  To 
run  the  fingers  over  this 
"  Moral  and  Religious  Tale  "  and  glide 
them  immediately  on  to  the  Braille  characters 
of  the  latest  Edgar  Wallace  "  thriller  " 
provides  a  thrill  in  itself — as  though  one  were 
playing  leap-frog  over  Time. 

One  single  antique  sheet  of  paper  provides 
a  thrill  of  a  different  kind.  That  sheet  of 
paper  is  over  a  hundred  years  old  and  on  it  is 
embossed  the  Barbier  alphabet,  Paris,  1823,  a 
system  based  on  12  dots.  This  system  was  the 
basis  of  the  system  of  Louis  Braille  who  cut 
down  the  twelve  dots  to  six.  Close  to  this 
exhibit  is  a  volume  of  the  first  work  published 
in  Braille  type — by  L'Institution  Royale  des 
Jeunes  Aveugles — the  third  volume  of"  Precis 
de  l'Histoire  de  France."  In  those  days,  of 
course,  the  paper  was  embossed  on  one  side 
only,  but  in  order  to  imitate  the  form  of  an 
ordinary  book,  the  embossed  sheets  were 
pasted  together  back  to  back  and  bound. 

This  "  History  of  France  "  is  the  beginning 
of  a  new  era  in  the  "  History  of  the  Blind,"  and 
the  achievements  of  that  era  can  be  followed 
up  through  the  development  of  contracted 
Braille  into  the  highly  contracted  Braille 
shorthand,  or  through  the  elementary  system 
of  Braille  Music  Notation  for  simple  melodies 
to  the  system  of  to-day  which  can  interpret  a 
full  orchestral  score. 

Specimens  of  the  latest  novels  in  Braille, 
short   stories   which   can   be  slipped   in   the 


lume  of  the  First  Work  to  be  Published  in  Braille  Type. 


pocket,  newspapers  and  magazines  circulating 
in  thousands,  are  exhibited.  Of  historic 
interest  is  the  message  in  Braille  from  His 
Majesty  the  King  to  the  blinded  soldiers  of 
the  Allied  Forces,  and  the  Braille  edition, 
beautifully  bound,  of  the  "  Princess  Mary 
Gift  Book." 

The  Lucas  system,  i860,  illustrated  by  an 
edition  of  "  The  Pilgrim's  Progress,"  fore- 
shadows the  Moon  system,  which  preceded 
the  use  of  Braille  in  this  country  but  is  still 
extensively  used  throughout  the  British 
Empire  and  the  United  States.  The  copper 
wire  and  the  special  tools — one  for  each 
letter — originally  used  to  form  the  Moon 
characters,  are  shown,  with  the  plates  on 
which  the  wire  characters  were  affixed.  Moon 
books  are  now  printed  from  a  fount  of  type 
which  is  set  up  and,  after  printing,  used  again 
for  another  book. 

Of  great  interest  is  the  Moon  typewriter,  a 
cumbersome  machine  which  has  not  been 
developed  as  it  might  have  been. 

Several  exhibits  show  how  efforts  have 
often  been  made  to  convey  the  idea  of  form 
and  distance  to  the  blind  by  means  of 
embossed  pictures.  Where  outlines  only  are 
concerned,  the  results  are  fairly  satisfactory, 
but  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  attempts  to 
show  the  gradual  disappearance  in  the 
distance  of  a  balloon  or  the  sweep  of  prairie 
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grass  convey  any  meaning.  Examples  are 
given  of  experiments  in  humorous  outline, 
but  these  are  only  funny  in  not  being  funny. 
It  is  rather  extraordinary  that  the  sight  of  a 
comic  face  may  make  you  explode  with 
laughter  yet  the  touch  of  the  actual  comic 
face  without  sight  of  it  may  only  make  you 
stifle  your  tears. 

From  string  alphabets  in  Mexican  forests 
to  specially  designed  wireless  sets  in  the 
London  of  to-day — such  is  the  scope  of  this 
Museum,  and  the  imaginative  mind  will 
explore  with  intense  interest  the  highways  and 
byways  along  which  have  travelled  the 
bearers  of  light  to  the  blind. 

CORRESPONDENCE 

To  the  Editor. 
The  Blind-Deaf. 

Sir, — Recent  letters  in  The  New  Beacon 
give  the  impression  that  nothing  is  being  done 
for  the  Blind-Deaf.  That,  however,  is  not 
quite  true  to  fact.  For  many  years  there 
have  been  Missions  up  and  down  the  country 
trying  to  help  the  deaf  and  their  workers  have 
been  in  touch  with  the  blind-deaf  and  often 
made  a  special  feature  of  these. 

In  London  the  Royal  Association  in  aid  of 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb  has  for  ninety  years  been 
learning  the  need  and  the  -zvay  to  meet  it. 
This  is  not  as  simple  as  it  may  appear,  for 
the  blind-deaf  are  individual  personalities 
with  very  diverse  needs  and  possibilities, 
mental  and  spiritual  as  well  as  physical  and 
social,  and  what  is  of  real  service  to  one  may  be 
unnecessary  and  even  injurious  to  another. 
To  pauperise  or  spoil  them  is  "  cruel  kind- 
ness." Their  nerves  are  already  frayed  to 
snapping-point  and  to  fan  the  fires  of  self- 
pity  or  encourage  the  attitude  that  demands 
help  as  a  right,  may  lead  to  real  misery  and 
discourage  sympathy.  For  the  last  ten  years 
the  Royal  Association  in  aid  of  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb  in  London  has  had  a  full-time  worker 
specially  for  the  blind-deaf,  who  is  assisted 
by  the  other  members  of  the  staff  and  volun- 
tary visitors. 

This  Blind-Deaf  Care  Branch  is  trying  to 
provide  that  help  which  experience  shows  to 
be  necessary  for  the  true  welfare  of  the  blind- 
deaf — visitors  to  take  them  out  and  befriend 
them,  care  and  attention  to  health,  taking 
them  to  doctors,  hospitals,  dentists,  etc.  (it  is 
most  important   to  save  those   who   already 
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have  so  much  to  bear  from  any  further 
suffering  if  possible),  social  tea  parties,  drives, 
making  arrangements  and  giving  financial 
help  for  an  annual  change  by  the  sea  or  in  the 
country  (another  vital  need  as  much  for  mental 
as  for  physical  health) —  spiritual  help  making 
it  possible  for  them  to  attend  their  place  of 
worship  and  providing  interpreters  and  giving 
them  individual  religious  instruction  and 
preparation  for  the  Sacraments,  finding  them 
suitable  living  places,  in  fact  offering  help  of 
every  kind  according  to  individual  needs. 

Wise  help,  tact  and  true  sympathy  are  more 
necessary  than  pity  for  the  building  up  of 
character.  This  should  be  the  aim  of  all 
work  for  the  blind-deaf. 

Yours,  etc., 

Graham  W.  Simes, 

Secretary. 
Royal   Association   in   Aid   of  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb,  413,  Oxford  Street,  London,  W.i 
To  the  Editor. 
Are  the  Blind  Exploited? 

Sir, — In  your  April  number  there  appears 
the  question  "  Are  the  blind  exploited, 
victimized  or  taken  advantage  of  ?  " 

In  answer  to  this  I  would  say  that  from  my 
own  experience,  by  hearsay  as  well  as  by 
observation,  I  am  led  to  the  opinion  that  it  is 
too  often  the  case.  In  addition,  reports  exist 
of  unkind  treatment,  and  if  not  violence, 
profane  language  being  used.  Also,  the  blind 
are  too  often  overworked  with  a  compensation 
verging  on  sweat  shop  rates.  It  is  an  acknow- 
leged  fact  that  a  blind  man  or  woman  engaged 
in  a  line  of  work  is  paid  less  than  one  who  is 
sighted  even  although  the  latter  is  of  an 
inferior  ability.  In  other  words,  the  blind  are 
paid  less  than  the  sighted  even  though  they 
may  be  much  superior  in  every  way. 

In  the  case  of  any  institutions  where  this 
condition  prevails,  I  wonder  why  the  ruling 
powers  cannot  realize  that  contributions  are 
made  for  the  benefit  of  the  blind  and  never 
for  the  sighted.  It  is  surprising  that  where 
this  occurs  it  has  not  attracted  the  attention  of 
those  philanthropists  who  are  really  such  in 
deed  as  well  as  in  words  and  appearances. 

It  may  be  said  that  it  is  unbusinesslike  to 
pay  the  blind  equally  with  the  sighted  ; 
nevertheless,  an  institution  is  run  for  human- 
itarian purposes  and  the  grabbing  and 
grasping  of  commercialism  should  not  be 
permitted  to  be  in  its  nature. 
Yours,  etc., 

A  Friend  of  the  Blind. 
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EDUCATIONAL    RESEARCH. 

IT  is  remarkable  that  during  the  present  generation  there  has  been  no  national  survey  of 
the  education  of  blind  children — a  branch  of  educational  work  which  perhaps  more 
than  any  other  calls  for  foresight  and  far  vision. 
This  gap  in  national  educational  research  has  been  apparent  for  some  time,  and 
everyone  concerned  in  the  education  of  the  blind  will  welcome  the  news  that  something 
is  to  be  done  to  fill  it.  A  programme  of  educational  research  is  to  be  undertaken 
by  a  Joint  Committee  of  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  and  the  College  of 
Teachers  of  the  Blind.  The  Committee  will  be  assisted  by  the  experience  and  advice 
of  experts  nominated  by  the  Board  of  Education  and  the  Ministry  of  Health,  and  this 
should  mean  that  the  education  of  blind  children  will  be  regarded  as  a  part  of  the  whole 
educational  system  of  the  country  and  will  not  be  allowed  in  future  to  lag  behind  the  march 
of  general  educational  progress.  There  is  no  doubt  that  some  schools  for  the  blind  are  more 
advanced  in  methods  and  outlook  than  other  schools  for  the  blind,  but  all  should  definitely 
benefit  by  a  closer  association  with  the  up-to-date  methods  and  outlook  of  general  schools. 

The  Committee  will  meet  in  the  Autumn,  when  a  plan  of  research  will  be  laid  down.  We 
do  not  know  what  that  plan  will  embrace,  but  the  problems  to  be  surveyed  will 
evidently  be  many  and  difficult.  Take,  for  example,  the  supply  of  Braille  text-books.  It 
must  always  be  a  limited  supply,  and  cannot  offer  to  teachers  of  the  blind  the  wide 
selection  of  first-class  text-books  in  all  branches  of  study  available  to  teachers  in  sighted  schools. 
Probably  every  teacher  of  the  blind,  if  asked  to  advise  on  the  best  geography,  for  instance,  would 
name  a  different  book.  Yet  it  is  impossible  to  publish  Braille  editions  of  all  modern  geographies, 
and  some  agreement  must  be  made  between  the  teachers  as  to  which  geography  is  really  the 
most  suitable.  Every  week,  almost,  claims  the  latest  authoritative  work  on  some  branch  of 
science,  but  publishers  of  Braille  books  should  not  issue  one  out  of  fifty  and  trust  to  luck  as  to 
its  suitability.  They  should  depend,  in  their  selection,  on  the  advice  of  the  teachers  as  a  body. 
Another  thorny  question  is  whether  blind  children  should  be  associated  during  education 
with  sighted  children,  or  whether  they  should  be  segregated.  The  unreasonable  pros  probably 
equal  the  unreasonable  cons,  and  it  is  a  question  which  can  only  be  decided  after  open-minded, 
wide  and  intensive  research. 

Should  the  education  of  the  blind  include  domestic  and  physical  training  ?  Both  are 
supremely  important  in  the  life  of  a  blind  parson.  The  ability  to  bake  a  pie  often  exceeds  in 
practical  value  the  ability  to  solve  the  pons  asinorum,  and  physical  fitness  may  overcome  the 
difficulties  of  blindness  to  a  greater  extent  than  an  alert  mentality. 

The  teaching  of  manual  dexterity  is  another  important  matter.  The  majority  of  blind 
people  earn  their  living  by  the  skiil  of  their  hands.  Does  the  elementary  education  of  the  blind 
attach  sufficient  importance  to  the  training  of  the  sense  of  touch  as  a  substitute  to  the  sense  of 
sight  ?  The  methods  adopted  in  the  elementary  education  of  the  blind  ought,  it  would  seem, 
to  be  based  on  the  principles  which  recognise  the  necessity  for  vocational  training  in  the  earliest 
stages.  The  choice  of  a  career  is  not  open  to  the  blind  as  it  is  to  the  sighted.  Blindness  is  a 
definite  handicap  and  circumscribes  the  field  of  endeavour,  but  elementary  education  should 
certainly  try  to  widen  the  field  from  the  very  start  of  mental  growth. 

Partially  blind  children  and  blind-deaf  children  provide  the  north  and  south  poles  of  the 
questions  incident  to  the  education  of  the  blind.  The  border  lines  between  sight  and  blindness 
and  between  blindness  and  other  afflictions  are  difficult  to  discern  with  clearness,  yet  the  future 
life  of  a  blind  child  with  a  tendency,  as  it  were,  to  sight,  and  of  a  blind  child  with  a  tendency 
to  deafness,  depends  almost  entirely  on  the  nature  of  the  environment  of  early  years,  and  the 
quality  and  rate  of  early  mental  development. 

We  have  indicated  but  a  few  of  the  many  questions  which  will  have  to  receive  the  attention 
of  the  Educational  Research  Committee.  There  are  many  others,  such  as,  for  example,  the 
selection  and  training  of  teachers  of  the  blind,  but  we  feel  sure  that  the  formation  of  the  Committee 
is  a  very  big  step  towards  the  right  solution  of  such  problems,  and  that  the  labours  of  the 
Committee  will  be  of  very  real  benefit  to  the  blind.  The    Editor. 
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ANNUAL    SISTERHOOD    MEETING    AT 
THE     QUEEN'S    HALL. 


IT  was  a  sight  to  be  remembered  at  the 
comer  of  Regent  Street,  when  burly 
policemen  on  point  duty  held  their 
hands  up  to  "  Green  Line  "  coaches 
and  "  General  "  omnibuses,  and 
everybody  had  to  zvait  zvhilst  women 
from  many  parts  of  the  environs  of 
London  trooped  out  from  the  Queen  s  Hall,  and 
in  a  crowd  crossed  the  street  to  the  Polytechnic, 
and  there  had  tea  and  a  conversazione." 

So  our  contemporary,  The  Methodist  Times, 
describes  the  scene  which  followed  the  Ninth 
Annual  Sisterhood  Meeting. 

This  event  took  place  at  the  Queen's  Hall, 
on  Wednesday,  June  ioth.  At  half-past  two 
the  audience  began  to  fill  the  stalls  and  the 
grand  tier — quietly  because  of  the  organ 
selections  given  by  Mr.  H.  C.  Warrilow, 
F.R.C.O. — and  by  three  o'clock,  two  thousand 
eager  faces  were  turned  towards  the  platform. 
About  two  minutes  before  that  time,  Mr. 
Arthur  Fagge  stepped  on  the  platform,  raised 
his  baton,  and  the  strains  of  "  Jesu,  Lover  of 
My  Soul  "  floated  through  the  great  Hall. 
The  singers  were  the  Sisterhood  Choir, 
numbering  three  hundred.  This  was  the 
first  occasion  on  which  the  Sisters  have 
provided  the  Choir,  which  will  certainly 
remain  a  feature  of  all  future  Meetings. 

Tumultuous  applause  greeted  Captain  Sir 
Beachcroft  Towse,  V.C.,  who  presided,  as  he 
entered  with  Dame  Madge  Kendal,  followed 
by  other  members  of  the  platform  party, 
among  whom  were  Lady  Towse,  the  Mayoress 
of  St.  Marylebone  (Mrs.  R.  Q.  Henriques), 
Mrs.  Hutton  (representing  The  British  Weekly 
on  behalf  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hutton,  who  much 
regretted  his  inability  to  be  present),  the 
Chairman  of  the  Chingford  Urban  District 
Council,  Mrs.  and  Miss  Evans,  Mr.  J.  II . 
Batty,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  B.  Hughes-Buller 
representing  the  Greater  London  Fund 
Committee,  together  with  members  of  the 
Ladies  Social  Committee  and  other  influential 
voluntary  workers  particularly  interested  in 
Women's  Meetings. 

The  uplifting  note,  which  all  who  have  had 
the  privilege  of  attending  these  Meetings  have 
come  to  recognise  as  their  key-note,  was 
struck  as  the  vast  audience  joined  as  with  one 
voice  in  the  blind  George  Matheson's  beauti- 
ful hymn  :  "  O  Love  that  will  not  let  me  go," 
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and  in  the  silence  that  followed,  Miss  Lily 
Wincey,  one  of  the  blind  singers,  stepped 
forward  and  presented  to  Dame  Madge 
Kendal  the  charming  Victorian  posy  which 
had  been  specially  prepared  by  Messrs.  A.  P. 
Prewer*  &  Sons,  and  given  to  the  Fund  for 
this  purpose. 

In  his  welcome  to  those  present,  the  Chair- 
man said  :  "  I  thank  you  all  as  representative 
of  the  Sisterhoods  of  our  Churches  in  and 
around  London.  I  want,  if  I  may,  to  say  in 
the  name  of  all  the  blind  '  Thank  you.'  That 
thanks  comes  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart, 
and  from  the  bottom  of  the  hearts  of  those 
thousands  of  people  you  are  helping."  In 
the  last  ten  years,  he  added,  no  less  than 
£300,000  had  been  collected  by  the  Greater 
London  Fund  for  the  Blind,  and  towards 
this  great  sum  the  sisters  had  contributed  by 
their  services.  He  wished  to  express  the 
gratitude  of  the  Committee  of  the  Fund  to  all 
who  were  giving  valuable  help  at  the  Meeting 
to-day,  and  would  specially  mention  Mr. 
Arthur  Fagge,  Conductor  of  the  London 
Choral  Society,  who  was  giving  his  services  as 
Honorary  Musical  Director  of  the  Fund  ;  the 
Directors  of  the  Polytechnic,  Regent  Street, 
who  had  so  generously  made  arrangements 
for  tea  to  be  served  after  the  Meeting  ;  The 
British  Weekly,  The  Methodist  Recorder, 
and  all  other  donors  of  prizes  ;  the  Manager 
of  the  Queen's  Hall,  and  the  stewards.  He 
then  called  upon  Miss  Edwards,  Sisterhood 
Appeal  Organiser,  to  give  her  report. 

Miss  Edwards  said  :  "  For  three  successive 
years  the  members  of  the  Sisterhood  and 
Women's  Meetings  of  our  Churches  have  met 
here  in  Queen's  Hall.  It  is  with  feelings  of 
profound  gratitude  that  I  now  present  the 
Ninth  Annual  Report  in  relation  to  the 
Sisterhood  work.  This  last  year  has  been 
one  of  strenuous  endeavour  ;  step  by 
step  you  Sisters  have  mounted  the  Hill 
Difficulty  on  Life's  Highway,  and  realising 
that  your  path  has  been  illuminated  with  the 
radiance  of  the  sun  by  day  and  the  glory  of 
the  moon  and  stars  by  night,  you  have  paused 
by  the  roadside  to  stretch  forth  the  helping 
hand  of  sympathy  and  love  to  that  great  army 
of  10,000  also  climbing  the  same  path,  but  on 
the  shadowed  side  of  the  road.  When  you 
gained  the  cross  roads  and  saw  the  sign  post, 
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illuminated  in  letters  of  gold—'  Geranium 
Day,  193 1  ' — you  laid  aside  your  own  burdens 
for  a  brief  space  to  help  those  others  climbing 
— many  of  them  with  painful  steps  and  slow. 
And  then  you  saw  the  vision  when  the  day  was 
done — the  vision  of  Emmanuel's  land  from 
the  top  of  the  hill  so  difficult  to  climb. 

"  You  will  be  glad  to  know  that  your  great 
effort  has  amounted  to  upwards  of  £1,250  on 
'  Geranium  Day  '  alone,  and  a  further  £346 
has  been  raised  by  concerts,  box  collections, 
sales  of  work,  etc.,  bringing  the  total  to  over 
£1,600,  an  increase  on  last  year's  return  of 
£200.  No  less  than  £6,600  has  been  raised 
by  your  efforts  during  the  last  nine  years.  This 
year  many  new  Sisterhoods  have  joined  our 
ranks  and  we  have  welcomed  them  gladly. 

"  I  have  very  much  pleasure  in  announcing 


Workshop  for  Blind  Women's  prize  of  a  hand- 
woven  tea  cloth  was  awarded  to  Miss 
Breadnam  of  Grays  Congregational  Church 
for  £8  2s.  2d.  ;  and  the  Rev.  Alfred  Sharp 
(President  of  the  National  Free  Church 
Council  for  1930)  had  given  a  book  prize  to  be 
handed  to  Mrs.  Channon,  who  was  not  only 
responsible  for  organising  the  Penge  and 
Anerley  district,  but  had  collected  personally 
£5  10s.  6d.  of  the  £48  19s.  4d.  from  that  area. 
The  Management  Committee  of  the  Greater 
London  Fund  for  the  Blind  awarded  a 
special  prize  to  Mr.  Atkins,  a  friend  of  the 
Hackney  Wesleyan  Central  Mission,  who 
collected  for  the  Sisters  £5  2s.  4|d.  ;  and 
another  special  prize  was  the  gift  of  Mr.  R.  J. 
James,  publisher  to  the  Band  of  Hope  Union, 
to  be  offered  to  Miss  Day,  organiser  of  the 


Dame  Madge  Kendal 


;tantly  parting  with  th 


that  the  Silver  Tea  Urn,  generously  given  by 
The  British  Weekly,  has  been  won  for  the 
third  time  in  succession  by  the  Wesleyan 
Sisterhood  Club,  Quex  Road,  Kilburn,  who 
have  collected  the  splendid  amount  of 
£118  6s.  as  against  £100  4s.  3d.  raised  last 
year,  and  therefore  this  Tea  Urn  becomes 
their  property.  We  heartily  congratulate  our 
friends  on  this  wonderful  achievement." 

When  the  applause  that  greeted  the 
announcement  of  these  figures  had  subsided, 
Miss  Edwards  further  stated  that  again  the 
Methodist  Recorder  had  given  a  prize  of  Silver 
Tea  Spoons  to  the  lady  who  had  collected  the 
largest  sum  by  her  personal  effort,  the 
winner  being  Airs.  Webb,  also  a  member  of 
the  Quex  Road  Wesleyan  Sisterhood  Club, 
whose  collection  was  £8  6s.  4d.    The  Barclay 


Grays  district,  as  the  united  efforts  of  the 
Sisterhoods  of  that  area  had  won  for  them  the 
second  place  in  the  Competition  for  the  last 
three  years,  the  amount  collected  in  1931 
being  £73  2s.  iod.  Certificates  signed  by 
Dr.  Flutton  would  be  handed  later  to  all 
Meetings  which  had  helped  in  the  "  Geranium 
Day  "  Competition. 

"  £6,600 — what  a  fine  achievement  and 
worthy  of  your  united  efforts!"  Miss  Edwards 
concluded.  "But  let  us  not  be  weary  in  well 
doing  on  the  upward  path ;  for  when  next 
'  Geranium  Day  '  approaches  and  this  Meeting 
is  but  a  memory,  you  may  meet  with  Mr. 
Timorous  and  Mr.  Mistrust  on  the  road,  who 
will  tell  you  of  the  lions  in  the  path— then,  if 
you  are  valiant  like  Christian,  you  will  go 
forward  and  the  Vision  Splendid  will  be  yours, 
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and  like  him  you  will  be  welcomed  at  the  end 
of  the  road  into  the  Celestial  City  and  hear 
those  words  '  Well  done,  thou  good  and 
faithful  servant.'  " 

Before  distributing  the  prizes  Dame  Madge 
Kendal  acknowledged  smilingly  the  enthusi- 
astic greetings  of  the  Sisters. 

"  This  is  a  happy  Meeting — isn't  it  ?  "  she 
said.  "  I've  never  heard  of  such  sums  of 
money  being  collected  before  !  It  seems  like 
a  fairy  story,  and  yet  when  I  look  round  I 
can't  say  you  look  like  fairies  :  you  look  like 
something  better  than  fairies,  good-hearted 
women  and  men  who  have  come  to  help  those 
for  whom  Sir  Beachcroft  Towse  has  said 
1  Thank  you.'  " 

Dame  Madge  caused  great  amusement  by 
declaring  that  she  had  not  the  heart  to  give 
away  the  Tea  Urn  for  ever,  and  when  Mrs. 
Waterman  stepped  forward  to  claim  it  on 
behalf  of  the  Quex  Road  Wesleyan  Sisterhood 
Club,  removed  the  lid  and  clung  to  this 
tenderly,  begging  Mrs.  Waterman  to  allow  her 
to  keep  just  one  little  piece.  Before  Dame 
Madge  delivered  up  the  lid,  saying  that  she 
hoped  Mrs.  Waterman  would  make  nice  tea 
and  not  forget  to  put  the  sugar  in  the  cups, 
the  photographer  had  "  snapped  "  a  happy 
picture,  which  will  live  long  in  the  memories 
of  the  amused  spectators. 

Each  prize  was  accompanied  by  a  witty 
phrase  for  the  recipient  to  treasure  with  the 
award,  and  the  great  domed  ceiling  re-echoed 
the  laughter  of  two  thousand  women  as  she 
told  the  solitary  man  prize-winner,  "  I  have 
always  been  afraid  of  your  sex  ;  but  I  have 
now  reached  the  age  when  I  can  bear  the  sight 
of  a  mere  man." 

So  the  veteran  actress  swayed  the  audience 
to  tears  and  laughter  with  that  consummate 
art  which  held  her  generation  spellbound  in 
the  heyday  of  her  fame. 

The  last  speaker  was  "  a  mere  man  " — Mr. 
II.  C.  Preece,  the  eloquent  blind  secretary  of 
the  Fund,  who  was  welcomed  with  the 
heartiness  appropriate  to  friendship  of  nine 
years'  standing.  He,  too,  was  "  grave  and 
gay,"  his  stories  rousing  the  audience  to 
fresh  merriment,  led  by  Dame  Madge  herself. 
In  more  serious  vein,  he  said  :  "  We  love  you 
women,  we  blind  men.  You  do  not  pour  over 
us  unavailing  streams  of  compassion.  You  do 
not  look  upon  us  as  objects  for  your  pity  but 
as  opportunities  for  your  service.  You 
understand    us,    and    that    is    why    we    love 
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you.  .  .  .  You  give  the  blind  a  new  life 
You  bear  our  burdens,  and  so  you  fulfil  that 
Divine  Command  of  Him  Whose  highest 
expression  was  a  generous  and  continuous 
service.  Ten  thousand  of  us — blind  of 
London — offer  this  prayer  for  you  women  : 
that  the  glorious  gift  of  sight  may  be  preserved 
for  every  one  of  you  until  the  end,  that  it  may 
be  given  and  preserved  to  your  children  and 
to  your  children's  children,  and  that  so  you 
will  be  rewarded  for  the  magnificent  way  in 
which  you  have  helped  God  Himself  to  fulfil 
in  our  day  the  promise  made  long  ago  in 
Isaiah  :  '  /  will  bring  the  blind  by  a  way  they 
knew  not  ;  I  will  lead  them  in  paths  that  they 
have  not  knozvn  :  I  will  make  darkness  light 
before  them,  and  crooked  things  straight.  These 
things  will  I  do  unto  them,  and  not  forsake  them.''  " 

The  delightful  musical  programme  which 
makes  this  gathering  unique  among  Meetings 
was  deeply  appreciated.  Mr.  H.  C.  Warrilow, 
familiar  as  the  Musical  Director  of  the 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  chose  for  his 
organ  solo  "  Minuet  and  Trio  in  B  flat  "  by 
W.  G.  Wood.  He  was  followed  by  Miss 
Isabella  Vass,  who  received  a  particularly 
warm  welcome,  as  a  very  special  friend  of  the 
Sisters,  and  other  artistes  well  known  to  them 
who  contributed  to  the  programme  were 
Miss  Lily  Wincey  and  Mr.  William  Turner, 
who,  with  Mr.  Michael  Doyle,  completed  the 
popular  G.L.F.  Quartet. 

The  collection  taken  at  the  Meeting 
amounted  to  £39  13s.  8d. 

Tears  shone  in  many  eyes  as  this  memorable 
Meeting  concluded  with  the  Community 
Hymn  "  Lead,  Kindly  Light,"  but  they  were 
happy  tears,  springing  from  the  depths  of 
hearts  full  of  that  true  joy  which  is  surely  the 
most  precious  gift  of  the  Spirit. 


A  Correction. 

The  presentation  to  Mrs.  Hattersley  Ward, 
Superintendent  of  the  Barclay  Workshops  for 
Blind  Women,  on  May  15th,  was  made,  on 
behalf  of  the  Committee,  by  the  Viscountess 
Brentford,  not  by  the  Viscountess  Chelmsford, 
as  stated  in  the  last  issue  of  The  New  Beacon. 


Stereotyping  Machines  Ready  for  Sale. 

The  stereotyping  machines  made  by  the 
American  Braille  Press,  74,  Rue  Lauriston, 
Paris,  are  now  ready  for  delivery,  and  orders 
are  being  taken  at  a  price  of  350  dollars,  f.o.b. 
Paris,  that  is,  approximately  £72. 
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DR.    EDWARD    ALLEN 


A     N     article     on     the     career     of 

/^  Dr.      Edward      Allen      ap- 

/    %  peared  in  The  Beacon  some 

/       lk  years   ago,   but  in   view   of 

/         %         the  fact  that  Dr.  Allen  has 

A  »       within  the  last  few  weeks 

_  -^*-  ^-     retired    from    his    post    as 

Director  of  the  Perkins  Institution,  Massa- 
chusetts, after  twenty-four  years  selfless 
devotion  to  it  and  altogether  forty  years 
dedicated  to  the  interests  of  the  blind,  it  is 
perhaps  fitting  that  some  account  should  be 
given  once  again  of  his  fine  record  of  service. 

He  was  born  near  Boston  seventy  years  ago 
and  was  educated  first  in  Germany,  and  later, 
at  Harvard,  where  he  graduated  in  natural 
science,  and  for  a  year  studied  medicine. 
Fortunately,  however,  for  the  blind,  he  gave 
up  the  plan  of  becoming  a  doctor,  and 
coming  over  to  London  he  took  a  post  at  the 
Royal  Normal  College  which  he  held  for 
three  years.  At  the  end  of  this  time  he 
returned  to  America,  and  was  for  two  years 
on  the  staff  of  the  Perkins  Institution  until 
his  appointment  as  Principal  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania  Institution,   Philadelphia. 

There  he  remained  for  sixteen  years,  and 
did  important  pioneer  work  ;  he  had  brought 
with  him  from  the  Royal  Normal  College  a 
very  strong  sense  of  the  importance  of 
physical  training  for  the  blind,  and  an 
appreciation  of  beauty  and  the  value  of 
beautiful  surroundings,  which  stood  the 
management  of  the  Philadelphia  School  in 
good  stead,  when  it  was  decided  to  build 
in  the  suburb  of  Overbrook. 

In  1907,  Dr.  Anagnos,  the  Director  of  the 
Perkins  Institution,  died,  and  Dr.  Allen  was 
invited  to  succeed  him.  For  the  past 
twenty-four  years  then,  he  has  been  working 
at  Perkins.  In  1912  the  Perkins  Institution, 
under  Dr.  Allen's  superintendence,  moved 
from  the  old  hotel  in  South  Boston  where 
it  had  been  established  since  1839,  to  fine 
new  buildings  and  grounds  on  the  banks  of 
the  Charles  River.  Those  who  recently 
had  the  privilege  of  visiting  the  Institution 
during  the  New  York  World  Conference 
have  brought  back  stories  of  its  stately 
buildings  and  beauties  that  would  have  been 
difficult  to  believe  had  they  not  substantiated 
their  accounts  of  it  by  photographs.  As 
Overbrook,  the  place  reflects,  architectural^ 


and  aesthetically,  Dr.  Allen's  practical  ideas. 
We  read  in  a  recent  Report  of  the  Institution 
that  one  of  the  things  which  a  teacher  should 
strive  to  impart  to  the  children  in  his  care  is 
"  a  loving  first-hand  acquaintance  with  their 
natural  surroundings,"  and  in  surroundings 
so  beautiful  as  those  of  the  Perkins  Institution 
it  should  assuredly  not  be  difficult.  "  Here  " 
— to  quote  from  a  booklet  given  to  delegates 
at  the  Conference—"  in  well-equipped  school- 
rooms, with  gymnasium  and  swimming 
pool,  library,  museum,  and  printing  plant,  its 
pupils  to  the  number  of  about  280  .  .  . 
carry  out  a  well  varied  and  systematic 
curriculum  .  .  .  the  cottage  family  plan, 
its  unique  feature,  providing  the  socialisation 
of  the  pupils  so  that  they  may  be  acceptable 
members  of  the  community  later." 

Dr.  Allen  is  so  intimately  bound  up  with 
the  Perkins  Institution,  and  the  Perkins 
Institution  owes  so  much  to  his  guidance 
and  inspiration,  that  it  is  difficult  to  prevent 
any  article  dealing  with  him  from  becoming 
a  mere  account  of  the  Institution  with  all  its 
amenities,  its  library,  museum,  domestic 
science  centre,  kindergarten,  and  so  on.  But 
fine  equipment  is  not  everything,  and  we  are 
concerned  here  rather  with  the  ideals  which 
lie  behind  the  fine  buildings,  and  which  have 
characterised  Dr.  Allen's  work  throughout, 
and  helped  him  to  achieve  his  ends.  We  have 
spoken  of  his  love  of  beauty,  and  the  impor- 
tant place  he  gives  to  physical  fitness,  but  no 
account  of  his  work  would  be  complete  that 
did  not  stress  some  of  his  other  aims. 

The  prevention  of  blindness  has  always 
been  a  matter  of  deep  concern  to  him,  and  a 
friend  who  knows  him  has  spoken  of  the  joy 
that  lit  up  his  face  when  he  was  able  to 
announce  that  owing  to  the  improved  concern 
for  infant  welfare,  the  Home  for  Blind  Babies 
at  Massachusetts  would  no  longer  be  needed 
specifically  for  that  purpose.  His  experience 
in  London  interested  him  in  the  problem  of 
the  myopic  child,  and  on  his  return  from 
England  he  actively  promoted  the  opening 
of  the  first  Sight-Saving  Class  in  Boston. 

He  has  studied  the  conditions  prevailing 
in  most  schools  for  the  blind  in  the  United 
States,  and  has  visited  many  schools  in 
Europe,  being  always  ready  to  place  his 
own  wide  knowledge  and  experience  at 
the    disposal    of   his    fellow-educators.       He 
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has  studied  the  psychology  of  the  blind  child 
and  co-operated  with  the  American  Founda- 
tion in  having  the  Perkins  kindergarten  made 
an  experimental  school  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Foundation's  psychologist.  But  to 
Dr.  Allen,  psychology  is  not  a  mere  matter 
of  the  laboratory  ;  he  carries  his  wise  and 
sympathetic  understanding  of  the  child-mind 
into  every-day  life,  and  the  same  friend  who 
spoke  of  his  happiness  in  the  diminution  of 
child-blindness  gives  a  pleasant  picture  of  him 
as  he  encourages  the  small  children  at 
Perkins  "  to  build  wonderful  log-cabins  in 
the  open  air  of  the  lovely  grounds  ;  but 
when  the  house  is  built  he  understands  and 
permits  the  joy  of  demolishing  it.  He 
sympathises  and  encourages  his  young  blind 
farmers,  who  bring  him  of  the  best  yields  of 
their  small  plots,  and  he  lingers  with  them 
in  sympathetic  admiration  of  their  portly  and 
dignified  pig." 

Perhaps  one  of  Dr.  Allen's  most  important 
achievements  has  been  his  work  in  con- 
nection with  the  training  of  teachers  for  the 
blind  at  the  Harvard  Class  which  he  created. 
The  course  over  which  he  presides  is  recog- 
nised and  carries  credit  to  those  who  hold  a 
degree,  and  it  is  interesting  to  read  that  of  120 
students  who  had  studied  with  Dr.  Allen  up 
to  October  of  last  year,  85  had  entered  on 
work  in  the  education  of  the  blind,  and  of 
these  seven  filled  principalships,  two  were 
executive  heads  of  residential  schools,  and 
one  a  government  official  in  charge  of  special 
education.  At  one  time  twenty-five 
languages,  including  Esperanto,  were  under- 
stood by  the  pupils  of  the  Harvard  Class. 

The  encouragement  of  Braille  and  the  final 
settlement  of  the  type  question  in  191 6  owe 
much  to  Dr.  Allen,  and  Braille  printing  has 
always  greatly  interested  him.  Perkins  has  a 
separate,  highly  organised  Braille  printing 
plant  which  has  made  a  notable  contribution 
of  Braille  music,  books,  etc.,  and  produced 
some  interesting  raised  illustrations. 

The  library  at  Perkins  contains  a  unique 
and  the  most  important  collection  of  inkprint 
"  Blindiana  "  and  tactile  literature  as  well  as 
records  of  every  kind  in  print,  including 
newspaper  clippings,  etc.,  from  all  the  world. 
The  museum  of  "  Blindiana,"  created  by  Dr. 
Allen,  is  also  world-famous. 

He  has  devoted  much  thought  to  the 
particularly  pathetic  group  of  the  deaf-blind. 

"  The    education    of   these    children,"    he 
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writes  in  a  recent  issue  of  The  Teachers'1  Forum 
"  cannot  be  too  broad  and  rich  .  .  .  we 
should  not  grudge  them  either  what  they  can 
get  out  of  existence  or  what  the  preparation 
for  it  should  cost.  Let  anyone  who  questions 
this  last  try  to  imagine  what  life  would  be 
worth  to  him  if  unable  to  hear  and  unable  to 
see."  Miss  Helen  Keller,  a  pupil  at  Perkins, 
owes  much  to  Dr.  Allen,  who  put  into  Braille 
books  essential  for  her  college  work. 

It  is  difficult  not  to  appear  to  be  exaggera- 
tive when  endeavouring  to  appraise  the  value 
of  Dr.  Allen's  work  for  the  blind.  Picture 
a  man  born  "  blessed  by  all  the  fairies," 
descended  on  both  sides  from  that  sterling 
old  "  Mayflower  "  stock,  possessed  of  genuine 
culture,  a  profound  scholar — in  brief,  a  man 
of  the  old  school,  a  gentle  man.  To  most 
men  of  that  type,  the  world  would  seem  to  be 
the  arena  for  a  brilliant  spectacular  career,  or 
if  public  life  were  distasteful,  a  fair  field  for 
cultured  pleasure.  But  Dr.  Allen  thought 
otherwise.  For  him  were  the  quiet  achieve- 
ments of  philanthropy,  not  the  glory  of 
worldly  success  and  the  glitter  of  publicity. 
He  has  ever  been  an  idealist,  yet  he  has  never 
permitted  his  ideals  to  etherealise  the  facts  of 
life.  He  has  tackled  the  problems  confront- 
ing him  with  the  practical  grasp  of  a  man  of 
business,  but  behind  his  actions  has  been  the 
far  vision  of  the  statesman.  He  has  impressed 
his  own  dignity  on  his  work,  and  to  the 
execution  of  his  self-appointed  task  he  has 
brought  the  spirit  of  high  adventure.  In 
following  the  way  of  his  ambition,  he  has 
gained  esteem  and  affection,  and  "  the  human 
record  of  his  great  and  rare  service  " — as  it  is 
described  by  an  acquaintance — proves  the 
truth  of  his  own  favourite  message  to  the 
blind,  "  They  can  who  think  they  can." 

We  have  written  throughout  this  article 
of  "  Dr.  "  Allen,  and  it  is  perhaps  worth 
noting  here  that  he  graduated  from  Harvard 
cum  laude,  and  that  the  title  of  D.Sc.  was 
conferred  upon  him  honoris  causa  about  a 
year  ago  by  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
in  recognition  of  his  eminent  services  in  the 
education  of  the  blind.  At  the  request  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  he  remains  Director 
Emeritus  and  Director  of  the  Harvard  Class 
for  the  Blind.  Dr.  Allen's  many  friends  in 
England  rejoice  at  the  honour  paid  to  him, 
and  look  forward  to  conveying  their  congratu- 
lations to  him  in  person  during  his  visit  to 
England  this  summer. 
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METHODS    OF    REMUNERATION. 

ii. 

By  BEN  PURSE. 


IT  is  not  cur  intention  in  these  articles 
so  to  present  the  facts  relating  to  each 
institution  as  to  constitute  a  series  of 
criticisms  pitting  the  work  of  one 
organisation  against  the  other.  Our 
object  is  to  give  the  known  character- 
istics and  facts  in  order  that  where 
details  of  importance  can  be  introduced  into 
a  system,  those  associated  with  workshop 
management  may  carefully  consider  the 
respective  merits  of  any  such  system.  Else- 
where we  have  dealt  at  length  with  minimum 
wages  and  task  labour,  and  our  object  here  is 
merely  to  present  to  the  readers  of  this 
journal  such  up-to-date  information  as  may 
enable  them  to  reach  a  sound  judgment  on 
economic  questions  of  paramount  importance. 
When  we  are  considering  the  evolution  of 
the  special  workshop  idea  we  cannot  fail  to 
admire  the  active  interest  and  work  of  those 
who  espoused  the  cause  towards  the  middle 
of  the  last  century.  The  undertakings  for 
which  they  were  responsible  seem  to  us, 
viewing  them  from  such  a  distance,  to  be  very 
puny  and  almost  insignificant.  It  is  only 
when  we  realise  the  nature  of  the  obstacles 
with  which  those  early  pioneers  had  to 
contend  that  we  are  constrained  to  bestow 
upon  them  that  measure  of  appreciation  to 
which  they  are  so  justly  entitled.  No  one  is 
so  foolish  as  to  imagine  that  finality  has  been 
reached  in  the  development  of  workshop 
organisation,  and  no  one  suggests  that  such 
facilities  cannot  be  vastly  improved  and 
widely  extended.  But  these  considerations 
should  not  prevent  us  from  recognising 
whole-heartedly  the  progress  that  has  been 
made,  nor  should  we  be  deterred  from 
offering  helpful  criticism  where  the  exigencies 
of  the  situation  seem  to  require  such. 

In  this  article  we  desire  to  draw  attention 
to  the  work  of  the  Cardiff  Institution  for  the 
Blind,  for  in  many  respects  its  activities  differ 
fundamentally  from  those  of  other  agencies 
undertaking  welfare  work.  In  no  sense  can 
this  institution  be  regarded  as  a  wealthy 
corporation.  The  Society  is  able  to  pay  20s. 
in  the  pound,  and  generally  to  make  modest 
provision  for  likely  contingencies,  but  it  has 
no  large  bank  balance  upon  which  to  draw  for 
the  sustenance  of  its  work. 


If  we  may  venture  to  express  an  opinion  in 
this  connection  we  would  say  that  such  a 
status  is  not  necessarily  prejudicial  to  its  work, 
for  the  management  realise  that  results  must 
be  secured  during  the  everyday  life  of  the 
agency  if  it  is  to  continue  to  maintain  a 
healthy  existence.  Within  recent  years  the 
workshop  and  factory  employees  in  the 
Cardiff  area  have  liberally  supported  the 
claims  of  the  Institution,  and  this  fact  has 
rendered  it  possible  for  the  management  to 
provide  substantial  sums  for  the  augmentation 
of  wages. 

In  the  last  article  we  drew  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  Hull  Institution  had  inaugurated 
a  system  of  wage  payments  based  upon  what 
is  known  as  the  "  variable  minimum,"  and 
that  so  far  as  could  be  seen  not  only  the 
management  but  the  workers  appear  to 
favour  the  arrangement.  At  Cardiff,  however, 
the  minimum  wage,  except  for  women,  is  not 
favoured  by  the  management,  though  we  are 
informed  that  a  local  agitation  has  been 
conducted  by  a  small  section  of  the  workers 
with  a  view  to  securing  the  minimum  rate  of 
wages  paid  to  unskilled  labour  employed  by 
the  city  council.  We  are  advised  that  the 
management  of  the  Cardiff  institution  have  in 
mind  the  numerous  minimum  wage  experi- 
ments and  do  not  find  that  the  results  justify 
them  in  departing  from  their  own  well-tried 
system  of  wage  payments. 

The  Cardiff  Institution  for  the  Blind  was 
established  in  1865,  and  for  fifty-three  years 
conducted  ordinary  trading  operations  before 
seeking  a  charter  of  incorporation,  which  was 
obtained  in  the  year  19 18. 

Since  the  system  of  wage  payments 
obtaining  at  the  Cardiff  institution  is  probably 
the  only  one  of  its  kind  in  the  country,  it  will 
be  useful  to  give  a  detailed  description,  and  as 
far  as  possible  it  is  proposed  to  employ  the 
official  language  used  by  the  management  in 
order  to  avoid  possible  errors.  The  system 
provides  a  bonus  of  22s.  6d.  weekly  for  all 
married  men  for  a  full  week's  work,  and  a 
bonus  of  13s.  to  all  single  men  and  women.  If 
there  are  children  of  school  age  dependent  on 
the  married  person,  2s.  is  allowed  for  the 
first  child  and  is.  each  for  the  others.  In 
addition  Trade  Union  rates  of  wages  are  paid, 
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and  to  such  rates  is  added  a  further  percentage 
which  ranks  as  augmentation,  the  percentage 
varying  according  to  the  particular  department 
or  the  Trade  Union  list.  For  example,  in  the 
basket-making  department,  Trade  Union 
rates  are  paid,  plus  25  per  cent,  augmentation, 
plus  general  subsidy.  In  the  mat-making 
department,  Trade  Union  rates  are  paid,  plus 
10  per  cent,  augmentation,  plus  the  general 
subsidy.  In  the  ships'  fenders  department 
where  no  Trade  Union  list  exists,  "  we  have 
fixed  a  rate  of  wage  which  allows  the  article 
to  be  made  at  an  economic  rate  for  competi- 
tion, but  we  pay  to  the  workers  100  per  cent, 
augmentation  because  they  could  not  other- 
wise approach  anything  like  a  living  wage. 
The  same  arrangements  apply  to  our  coal-bag 
making."  The  women  workers  receive  a 
minimum  wage  of  28s.  6d.  per  week,  but  in 
this  connection  we  are  informed  that  "  only 
their  actual  earnings  are  entered  in  the  trade 
wages  column." 

During  the  years  1930-31  88  blind  persons 
were  employed,  62  men  and  26  women.  For 
purposes  of  comparison  we  give  below  the 
wages,  bonuses  and  augmentation  paid  during 
the  past  three  years.  A  perusal  of  these 
figures  will  doubtless  occasion  some  surprise 
among  those  who  believe  that  economic 
earnings  should  always  be  a  higher  amount 
than  that  made  available  for  subsidy  purposes. 
Our  business  at  the  moment,  however,  is  not 
to  make  excursions  into  the  sphere  of  criticism, 
but  merely  to  record  the  facts  as  they  are 
reported  to  us. 

1928-29  1929-30  1930-31 

Wages £2,604  £2,630  £2,237 

Augmentation  &  Bonuses      £4,149  £4,676  £4,805 

Good  Conduct  Money    . .          £257  £291  £316 

Holidays £124  £118  £114 

We  have  previously  suggested  that  the 
system  of  wage  payments  obtaining  at  the 
Cardiff  Institution  differs  fundamentally  from 
that  in  operation  elsewhere.  The  responsible 
authorities  find  that  these  arrangements  work 
well,  but  it  is  clear  from  the  facts  recorded 
that  the  volume  of  voluntary  charity  far 
exceeds  the  economic  earnings  of  the  under- 
taking, and  doubtless  on  this  account  the 
Council  of  the  Cardiff  Institution  will  rightly 
contend  that  the  organisation  is  in  every 
sense  a  philanthropic  one,  and  therefore 
entitled  to  a  large  measure  of  public  support. 
We  remember  other  days  when  the  position 
of  the  blind  worker  employed  at  this  same 
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institution  was  not  a  happy  one,  but  within 
recent  years  such  radical  improvements  have 
been  effected  as  to  secure  an  honourable  place 
for  the  organisation  among  those  agencies  that 
are  entitled  to  our  respect  and  admiration. 
During  the  past  few  years  the  society  has  been 
fortunate  in  retaining  the  services  as  manager 
of  Mr.  Charles  A.  Martin,  who  is  not  only  a 
keen  business  man  but  also  deeply  interested 
in  every  aspect  of  welfare  work  to  which  he 
devotes  much  time  and  attention. 

We  understand  that  the  Cardiff  City 
Council  provide  much  substantial  help  for 
this  organisation  and  have  recently  given 
evidence  of  increased  interest  and  support. 
There  is  no  very  marked  evidence  on  the  part 
of  the  municipality  of  a  desire  to  assume 
control  of  this  institution,  nor  do  we  feel  that 
they  would  be  in  a  position  to  manage  the 
undertaking  with  greater  skill  and  efficiency 
than  is  displayed  by  the  present  council  of 
this  voluntary  organisation, 

{To  be  continued.) 


THE   INTERNATIONAL    COUNCIL. 
Members  of  Executive  Committee. 

The  members  of  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  International  Council  of  the  Blind, 
elected  by  the  delegates  at  the  New  York 
Conference  acting  as  a  World  Council,  are  as 
follows  : — 
Dr.  Siegfried  Altmann,  Director,  Israelitische 

Blinden-Institut,  Vienna,  Austria. 
Mr.    W.    McG.    Eagar,    Secretary-General, 

National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  London, 

England. 
Herr  Alrik  Lundberg,  De  Blindas  Forening, 

Stockholm,  Sweden. 
Dr.  Miguel  Merida  Nicolich,  Director,  Insti- 

tuto    Municipal    para    Ciegos    y    Sordos- 

Mudos,  Malaga. 
Commendator     Dottore     Aurelio     Nicolodi, 

Director,     Unione     Italiana     dei     Ciechi, 

Florence,  Italy. 
Fraulein  Margaret  Schaffer,  Secretary,  Bern- 

ischer        Blindenfursorgeverein,        Berne, 

Switzerland. 
Dr.  Carl  Strehl,  Syndikus,  Blindenstudienan- 

stalt,  Marburg-Lahn,  Germany. 
Mr.  Tadasu  Yoshimoto,  Japan  and  Oxford. 
M.  Paul  Guinot,  Secretary-General,  Feder- 
ation Nationale  des  Aveugles  Civils,  Paris. 
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COLLEGE  OF  TEACHERS  OF  THE  BLIND 

Examiners'  Reports  on  School  and  Home  Teachers'  Examinations,  1931. 


School  Teachers'  Examination. 


T 


HE  Twenty-Third  Examin- 
ation of  the  College  was 
held  on  19th  and  20th  May, 
at  the  School  for  the  Blind, 
Swiss  Cottage,  London, 
N.W.3. 

Seventeen  candidates 
entered — thirteen  women  and  four  men — all 
of  whom  took  the  Examination  for  the  first 
time. 

The  work  of  the  candidates  was  good  with 
the  exception  of  Arithmetic.  Eleven  can- 
didates gained  the  certificate.  Their  names 
with  the  number  of  subjects  in  which  honours 
were  secured  are  as  follows  : — Hozvard,  Mr. 
A.  S.  (4),  Ludgate,  Miss  E.  McH.  (3), 
Metcalf,  Miss  A.  (5),  Nicholls,  Mrs.  K.  F.  7. 
(2),  Parker,  Miss  M.  A.  (1),  Pinniger,  Miss  D. 

E.  (3),  Powell,  Miss  F.  E.  (1),  Rothwell,  Mr. 

F.  (4),  Symes,  Mr.  J.  W.  L.  (2),  Theakston, 
Miss  D.  (2),  Waid,  Miss  D.(\). 

Arthur  Pearson  Prize. 

The  Arthur  Pearson  Prize  was  awarded  to 
Miss  A.  Metcalf  of  the  Stoneleigh  Special 
School  for  the  Blind  and  Deaf,  Leicester  ; 
Mr.  F.  Rothwell  of  the  Royal  Blind  School, 
Broomhill,  Sheffield  was  proxime  accessit. 

Home  Teachers'  Examination. 

The  ninth  Examination  for  the  Home 
Teachers  Certificate  was  held  simultaneously 
at  the  School  for  the  Blind,  Swiss  Cottage, 
London,  N.W.,  School  for  the  Blind,  Waver- 
tree,  Liverpool,  and  the  Royal  School  for  the 
Blind,  Edinburgh,  on  Tuesday,  Wednesday 
and     Thursday,     5th,     6th    and    7th    May, 
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Eighty-two  candidates  entered  for  the 
Examination  of  whom  80  presented  themselves 
and  21  of  these  were  re-entrants,  three  of 
whom  had  previously  obtained  the  Certificate. 
Forty-nine  Certificates  have  been  granted. 
Of  the  successful  candidates  5  were  blind, 
7  partially  blind  and  37  sighted. 

The  Arthur  Pearson  Prize  was  awarded  to 
Miss  M.  C.  Fricker  of  the  Essex  County 
Association  for  the  Blind;    Miss  D.  G.  L. 


Hall  of  Bolton  Workshops  and  Homes  for  the 
Blind  was  proxime  accessit. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  successful  can- 
didates ;  the  number  of  subjects  in  which 
honours  were  obtained  is  indicated  after  each 
name  :—Begg,  Miss  A.  P.,  Blackwell,  Mrs. 
N.  K.  (2),  Booth,  Miss  L.  (5),  Bottomley, 
Miss  M.  L.  (2),  Bracezoell,  Mr.  J.  R.  (1), 
Brawn,  Miss  E.  (2),  Brine,  Miss  H.  L., 
Browne,  Mr.  J.  S.  (4),  Burkitt,  Mrs.  M., 
Bynon,  Miss  G.  B.  (2),  Campbell,  Miss  S.  L. 
(1),  Carr,  Miss  M.  E.,  Charlwood,  Miss  1\L  (3), 
Christie,  Miss  V.  (4),  Clark,  Miss  A.  (1), 
Crofts,  Miss  A.  (1),  Cutting,  Miss  C.  E.  (3), 
Davies,  Miss  E.  M.  (1),  Dakins,  Mr.  W.  F., 
Edwards,  Mr.  J.  M.  (2),  Fricker,  Miss  M.  C. 
(5),  Garratt,  Miss  F.  B.  (5),  Gourlay,  Miss 
M.D.(i),  H  err  aid,  Miss  J.  M.(i),  Hall,  Miss 
D.  G.  L.  (6),  Holborow,  Miss  M.  L.  71/., 
Hotson,  Miss  H.  B.  (2),  Hughes,  Miss  E.  A.  (2), 
Hughes,  Mr.  J.  (1),  Jones,  Mr.  E.  (1), 
Jones,  Miss  P.  E.  (1),  Ledger,  Mr.  A.  E., 
Lord,  Miss  L.  (4),  Lynch,  Mrs.  D.  F.  (2), 
McQuade,  Miss  J.  M.,  Millne,  Miss  A.R.{\), 
Morgan,  Miss  M.  (4),  Mote,  Miss  D.  E.  (2), 
Newson,  Miss  M.  (4),  Owen,  Miss  E.  L.  M.  (4), 
Partridge,  Mr.  C.  A.  (1),  Ramsbottom,  Miss 
M.  G.,  Read,  Miss  M.  E.A.,  Rutherford,  Miss 
C.  E.(z),  Snell,  Miss  E.  M.,  Stoker,  Miss  M. 
(4),  Thomson,  Mr.  J.  D.  (2),  Williamson,  Miss 
M.  G.  (4),  Woolway,  Miss  M.  G.  (1). 

E.  D.  MacGrcgor  Prize. 
The  Annual  Competition  for  the  E.  D. 
MacGregor  Prize  was  conducted  by  the 
Examiners,  on  behalf  of  the  Union  of  Counties 
Associations  for  the  Blind,  on  May  7th. 
There  were  two  entrants  but  as  neither 
showed  sufficient  ability  in  teaching  and  the 
schemes  submitted  were  poor  the  prize  was 
not  awarded. 


Home  for  the  Blind,  Torr,  Plymouth. 

The  Torr  Home  is  now  well  established  in 
its  new  quarters,  and  the  two  photographs 
that  illustrate  the  Report  for  1930-31  give  an 
attractive  picture  of  some  of  the  blind 
residents  in  their  sitting-room,  and  a  view 
of  the  Home  from  the  grounds.  A  donation 
of  £250  from  the  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind  is  gratefully  acknowledged. 
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UNION   OF   COUNTIES    ASSOCIATIONS 
FOR    THE    BLIND. 


Midland  Counties  Association  for  the  Blind. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Midland 
Counties  Association  for  the  Blind  was  held  at 
the  Town  Hall,  Oxford,  on  May  29th,  1931, 
under  the  Chairmanship  of  Miss  Merivale. 

The  Committee  discussed  the  appointment 
of  a  General  Purposes  Committee  as  it  was 
felt  that  the  General  Committee  had  now- 
grown  too  large  owing  to  the  number  of 
representatives  nominated  to  that  Committee 
since  the  passing  of  the  Local  Government 
Act,  1929.  It  was  considered  that  routine 
business  could  best  be  dealt  with  by  a  Sub- 
Committee  and  that  the  appointment  of  such 
a  Committee  would  be  helpful  to  the  general 
efficiency  of  the  Association. 

It  was  therefore  decided  that  a  General 
Purposes  Committee  be  appointed  consisting 
of  ten  members — four  representatives  from 
the  Voluntary  Agencies,  four  representatives 
from  Local  Authorities  and  two  blind  mem- 
bers— with  the  Chairman  and  Vice-Chairman 
ex-officio. 

The  functions  of  this  Sub-Committee  will 
be  to  deal  with  routine  business  and  to  act  in 
an  advisory  capacity. 

Miss  Merivale  was  appointed  to  represent 
the  Association  on  the  Executive  Council  of 
the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind. 

The  following  delegates  were  appointed  to 
represent  the  Association  on  the  Council  of 
the  Union  -of  Counties  Associations  for  the 
Blind  :— Dr.  Holden,  Mrs.  Knapp,  Mrs. 
Barton  Land,  Mr.  Starling,  Mr.  Thomas,  and 
Mr.  Wilson,  and  Miss  Merivale  and  Miss 
Urmson  were  appointed  as  Members  of  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Union. 

After  the  conclusion  of  formal  business  Miss 
Merivale  and  Mr.  Starling  gave  an  account 
of  their  experiences  at  the  World  Conference 
for  the  Blind  held  in  New  York  last  April. 

Miss  Merivale  spoke  on  the  general  work 
undertaken  by  the  delegates  and  the  wide 
range  of  their  activities, followed  by  an  account 
of  the  work  done  in  connection  with  the 
Social  Welfare  and  Home  Teaching  and 
Visiting  of  the  Blind. 

Mr.  Starling,  who  was  more  particularly 
interested  in  the  industrial  aspect  of  the 
Conference,  dealt  with  the  subject  of  Work- 
shops and  Employment. 
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The  Committee  was  greatly  interested  in 
what  Miss  Merivale  and  Mr.  Starling  said,  as 
this  was  the  first  occasion  upon  which  those 
present  had  had  the  opportunity  of  hearing  at 
first  hand  an  account  of  what  had  taken  place 
at  the  World  Conference. 

Eastern  Counties  Association  for  the  Blind. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Eastern 
Counties  Association  for  the  Blind  was  held 
at  the  County  Hall,  Cambridge,  on  Friday, 
the  19th  June,  193 1 ,  at  which  the  Chairman, 
the  Rev.  Dr.  T.  C.  Fitzpatrick  (President  of 
Queens'  College,  Cambridge)  presided  in  the 
morning  ;  and  Mr.  J.  P.  Kirkman,  M.A.,  J. P., 
in  the  afternoon  (owing  to  the  absence  of  the 
Vice-Chairman,  Major  General  R.  N.  R. 
Reade,  C.B.,  C.M.G.) 

The  Hon.  Officers  were  re-elected,  together 
with  the  Council  which  consists  of  one 
Representative  nominated  by  each  County  and 
County  Borough  Council,  two  Representatives 
from  each  Voluntary  Agency  which  sub- 
scribes to  the  funds  of  the  Association,  and 
five  co-opted  Members.  The  Rev.  Canon 
C.  E.  Bolam  was  elected  to  represent  the 
Eastern  Counties  Association  on  the  Council 
of  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind. 

The  Representatives  on  the  General  Com- 
mittee of  the  Union  of  Counties  Associations 
for  the  Blind  are  the  Chairman  the  Rev.  Dr. 
T.  C.  Fitzpatrick  (or  Vice-Chairman,  General 
Reade)  the  Rev.  Canon  C.  E.  Bolam,  Major 
T.  H.  Bryant,  Mr.  R.  C.  Fanthorpe,  Mr.  E. 
Evans,  Mrs.  Nussey,  Mr.  A.  K.  Turner,  and 
the  Secretary,  Miss  M.  C.  Tenney.  The 
Representatives  elected  by  the  Association  to 
the  Executive  Commitee  of  the  Union  of 
Counties  Associations  are  the  Rev.  Canon 
C.  E.  Bolam,  and  the  Secretary,  Miss  Tenney. 

The  Report  and  Balance  Sheet  were 
approved  and  Grants  made  to  each  of  the 
Societies  with  a  Special  Grant  to  the  Norwich 
Institution  towards  the  Extension  Scheme. 

Among  the  decisions  arrived  at  by  the 
meeting  was  an  agreement  to  re-establish  the 
Executive  Committee,  and  to  hold  a  Confer- 
ence of  Home  Teachers,  the  latter  practice 
having  been  dropped  since  1927. 

The  following  subjects  were  discussed  :  the 
Incomes  of  necessitous  and  unemployable 
blind    persons  ;     British    Wireless    for    the 
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Blind  Fund  ;  Memorandum  from  the  Nat- 
ional Institute  for  the  Blind  ;  the  Prevention 
of  Blindness  and  a  Home  for  mentally- 
retarded  blind  children. 

The  following  items  of  interest  occur  in  the 
Annual  Report  which  was  presented  to,  and 
adopted  by,  the  meeting  :  there  is  a  total  of 
3,285  on  the  Register  ;  and  an  Observation 
List  containing  584  names  and  particulars  of 
those  whose  sight  is  defective  but  who  are 
not  registered  under  the  Blind  Persons  Act  is 
kept  ;  these  cases  are  carefully  watched  and 
much  sight  has  been  saved  in  this  way.  There 
are  four  blind  persons  on  the  Register  who 
are  100  years  old — one  in  South  Bedfordshire, 
one  in  East  Suffolk,  one  in  West  Suffolk  and 
one  in  Great  Yarmouth.  There  are  twenty- 
five  Home  Teachers  in  the  Area,  two  of  whom 
are  part-time,  and  during  the  year  approxi- 
mately 25,500  visits  to  the  blind  have  been 
paid  by  these  Home  Teachers,  excluding,  of 
course,  all  Social  Gatherings.  Mention  is 
made  in  the  Report  of  the  Garden  City  in 
Bucarest  established  by  "  Carmen  Silva  "  in 
the  hope  that  there  may  be  someone  who 
would  like  to  follow  "  Carmen  Silva's  "  lead, 
and  create,  as  a  lasting  memorial,  a  Garden 
City  for  the  blind. 

South  Eastern  and  London  Counties  Associa- 
tion for  the  Blind, 

The  Annual  Report  of  the  East  Ham 
Welfare  Association  for  the  Blind  gives  an 
account  of  another  year  of  excellent  work  by 
this  efficient  Association.  Many  suggestions 
will  be  found  in  it  by  those  who  are  looking 
for  hints  to  improve  similar  work.  Good  use 
is  made  of  voluntary  help  and  of  the  powers 
of  the  Local  Authority.  Copies  can  be 
obtained  from  the  Hon.  Secretary,  Town 
Hall,  East  Ham,  E.6. 

The  Annual  Report  of  the  Berkshire 
County  Blind  Society  bespeaks  excellent 
work  by  the  Society,  but  it  records  the  fact 
that  the  Berkshire  County  Council  gives  no 
financial  help  directly  to  blind  persons  or  to 
the  Society  for  welfare  work.  The  Report 
embodies  reports  from  each  of  the  four  local 
Sub-Committees  centred  in  the  towns  of 
Maidenhead,  Newbury,  Windsor,  and 
Wokingham.  By  vigorously  enlisting  and 
organising  voluntary  help  and  raising  volun- 
tary funds,  the  Society  has  achieved  much,  but 
it  states  clearly  how  much  still  waits  to  be  done. 
It  has  only  succeeded  in  raising  incomes  to 
12s.  6d.  a  week  at  present.     Copies  of  the 


Report  can  be  obtained  from  the  Hon' 
Secretary  at  the  Town  Hall  Chambers, 
Reading. 

The  Southampton  Association  for  the 
Welfare  of  the  Blind  publishes  its  first 
Annual  Report  since  it  took  the  place  of  the 
former  Southampton  Association  for  the 
Blind.  The  Report  explains  the  circumstances 
of  the  change  and  gives  an  informative 
account  of  the  work  now  being  done  for  the 
blind  of  the  County  Borough  of  Southampton, 
with  details  of  the  constitution,  objects,  and 
rules  of  the  new  Association,  its  relation  to  and 
co-operation  with  the  County  Borough 
Council,  its  voluntary  resources,  the  classi- 
fication of  its  register  of  blind  persons, 
instances  of  what  it  and  the  County  Borough 
Council  together  are  able  to  do  for  them, 
special  mention  of  financial  assistance  to  the 
unemployable  blind  and  of  the  provision  of 
wireless,  and  the  addresses  of  blind  workers 
wanting  orders.  Copies  can  be  obtained  from 
the  General  Secretary,  Municipal  Offices, 
High  Street,  Southampton. 

Fixtures. 

South  Eastern  and  London  Counties 
Association  for  the  Blind — 21st  July,   1931. 

(Executive  Council — 2.30  p.m.  Executive 
Council  N.B.R.S. — 3.30  p.m.  Annual 
General  Meeting — 4  p.m.) 

OBITUARY 

We  much  regret  to  report  the  deaths  of  : — ■ 
Walter  King,  the  blind  sportsman  and 
politician.  In  1910  he  unsuccessfully  op- 
posed Sir  A.  Acland-Hood,the  chief  Conser- 
vative Whip,  in  the  Wellington  Division  ot 
Somerset,  and  afterwards  supported  Sir 
Robert  Newman,  the  Independent  M.P.  for 
Exeter.  For  a  short  time  he  was  a  Socialist 
Candidate  for  a  Somerset  constituency.  In 
his  younger  days  he  was  a  keen  follower  ol 
hounds,  but  later  he  spoke  on  many  platforms 
in  favour  of  the  abolition  of  cruel  sports.  He 
was  always  to  be  seen  at  the  big  agricultural 
shows  in  the  country,  and  there  were  fewer 
finer  judges  of  horses  and  cattle. 

John  Whall,  of  Hounslow,  the  blind 
Editor  of  the  Middlesex  Chronicle.  He  edited 
the  paper  for  forty  years,  succeeding  the  late 
William  le  Queux.  He  was  educated  at  the 
Swiss  Cottage  School  for  the  Blind,  and  at  one 
time  conducted  a  Philharmonic  Society. 
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REVLE  WS 
REPORTS 

National  Baby  Week  Council. 

The  Annual  Report  of  the  National  Baby 
Week  Council  for  1930  states  that  it  is  now 
fourteen  years  since  the  crusade  of  propa- 
ganda in  the  cause  of  maternity  and  child- 
welfare  was  launched,  and  although  much  has 
been  done,  much  still  remains  to  do. 

As  in  former  years  the  attention  of  the 
public  was  directed  during  the  week  to  three 
special  subjects  ;  these  were  the  need  of  a 
National  Maternity  Service,  of  more  Nursery 
Schools,  and  of  the  further  spreading  of  a 
knowledge  of  parentcraft.  The  Report  grate- 
fully acknowledges  the  very  warm  support  of 
the  public  press  in  bringing  these  specially 
selected  subjects  before  a  wide  number  of 
readers. 

Blind  Girls'  School,  Hunan,  China. 

There  can  be  few  centres  of  work  for  the 
blind  carried  on  against  heavier  odds  than 
the  little  school  at  Hunan,  but  it  is  impossible 
to  read  of  the  work  done  without  a  feeling  of 
wonder  and  admiration  for  the  dauntless 
courage  of  the  mission-workers  there  ;  ill- 
health  among  the  children  they  look  after, 
attacks  by  Communists,  damage  to  buildings 
by  heavy  rain-storms  seem  to  be  commonplaces 
of  every  day,  yet  the  work  goes  on,  and  the 
Libenzeller  Mission  heads  its  Annual  Report 
with  "  Be  of  good  cheer  ;  I  have  overcome 
the  world." 

Hill  Murray  Institute  for  the  Blind,  Peking. 

In  the  1929  Report  of  the  Hill  Murray 
Institute  we  were  told  that  their  sales  had 
risen  to  "  an  unprecedented  figure  "  ;  in  the 
1930  Report  we  are  told  that  this  figure  has 
been  nearly  doubled,  and  that  for  the  time 
being  the  Institute  is  free  from  financial 
embarrassment.  Annual  Reports  are  gener- 
ally very  dull  reading,  but  the  superintendent 
of  the  Institute  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the 
way  he  makes  dry  bones  live,  and  strikes  a 
note  of  personal  interest  without  ever  becom- 
ing sentimental.  His  account  of  how  self- 
government  has  been  introduced  into  the 
loom-weaving  shop,  and  how  the  blind  boys 
have  responded  to  the  experiment  is  full  of 
interest. 
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ACHIEVEMENTS 
OF  THE  BLIND 

The     King     Confers     Distinction     on     Two 
Blind  Men. 

Two  blind  men,  Captain  Gerald  Lowry,  of 
London,  and  Mr.  A.  Fullerton,  of  Dublin, 
were  invested  by  the  King  last  month  with 
the  Order  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem.  Captain 
Lowry,  the  well-known  osteopath,  was 
decorated  for  his  work  among  the  poor  in  the 
East  End. 
Blind  Novelist  Visits  Russia. 

Mr.  F.  Le  Gros  Clark,  the  novelist,  who  has 
frequently  contributed  to  The  New  Beacon, 
has  gone  to  Russia  with  a  party  of  tourists. 
He  is  blind,  has  lost  one  arm,  and  is  otherwise 
maimed.  Unscathed  after  years  in  the  War 
as  an  infantryman,  he  was  wounded  after  the 
Armistice  by  the  accidental  explosion  of  some 
hand-grenades. 

Blind  Children's  Success  at  Yorkshire  Music 
Festival. 

Two  children  from  the  Yorkshire  School 
for  the  Blind  figured  prominently  in  the  prize 
list  at  the  Yorkshire  Choral  Competition,  last 
month.  They  were  Thomas  Christian  (13), 
a  Lincolnshire  boy,  who  was  placed  first  out 
of  twelve  competitors  in  the  junior  piano  solo 
class  (under  14  years),  and  Olive  Stead,  who 
took  second  place  in  the  junior  piano  solo 
class  (under  16  years). 

A  Programme  of  Sensitive  Beauty. 

The  concert  given  last  month  by  the  pupils 
of  the  Yorkshire  School  for  the  Blind  at  York, 
was  described  in  the  Press  as  not  only  an 
excellent  entertainment  but  as  a  programme 
of  music  which  contained  many  items  of 
sensitive  beauty.  Miss  Kathleen  Torr,  a 
former  pupil  of  the  School,  now  living  in  Hull, 
was  the  outstanding  performer.  She  sang 
with  charm  and  played  the  piano  with  ability. 

Appointment  of  Blind  Vicar. 

The  Rev.  Percy  Claud  Nichols,  B.A.,  a 
blind  Church  of  England  clergyman,  of 
Penge,  has  been  appointed  Vicar  of  Dudding- 
ton,  Northamptonshire.  He  was  educated 
at  the  Royal  Normal  College,  Upper  Norwood, 
and  took  his  degree  at  Oxford.  He  is  37  years 
of  age,  is  married  and  has  two  boys.  The 
living  has  two  churches,  one  at  Duddington 
and  the  other  at  Tixover. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 

MUSIC. 

The  prices  of  the  following  pieces  of  music  are  subject 
to  a  reduction  of  three-quarters  for  the  blind  resident 
in  the  British  Isles  and  throughout  the  British  Empire. 
The  minimum  price  is  (id.  per  copy. 
ORGAN—  5.  d. 

10.861  Handel.     The  Dead  March  in  Saul  (arr. 

by  W.  T.  Best)  2     0 

10.862  Henselt.       Repos     d'Amour     (arr.     by 

Edwin  H.  Lemarc)     ...  ...  ...     2     0 

10.863  Whitlock,  P.  W.     Five  Short  Pieces    ...      2     8 
PIANO- 

10.864  Beethoven  Sonata  No.  28  in  A,  Op.  101 

(Macpherson's  Edition)  ...  ...     6     0 

10.865  Carroll,  Walter  (arr.  by).     First  Lessons 

in  Bach,  Book  1  3     0 

Chopin.     Studies  (Klindworth  Edition)- 

10.866  Op.  10,  Nos.  1-6  6     0 

10.867  Op.  10,  Nos.  7-12  6     8 

10.868  Op.  25,  Nos.  1-6  7     4 

10,860     Op.  25,  Nos.  7-12  7     4 

10,870     Demuth,  N.  F.     A  Graceful  Waltz       ...     2     0 
10,971     Finck,  Herman.     Vive  la  Danse  (Petite 

Suite  de  Ballet)  2     0 

10.872  Nilssen,     E.       Dainty     Lady     (Danse 

Piquante)         ...  ...  ...  ...      2     0 

10.873  Wright,    K.    A.      Columbine's    Dream 

Dance  ...  ...  ...  ...     2     0 

DANCE— 

10.874  Blake,  E.    Memories  of  You  (from  "  On 

with  the  Show  "),  Song  Fox-Trot   ...     2     0 

10.875  Fogarty,    P.    and    Vallee,     R.       Betty 

Co-ed,  Song  Fox-Trot  ...  ...     2     0 

10.876  Lindemann,      W.        Drink.      Brothers, 

Drink!    Song-Waltz  2     0 

10.877  Young,    J.      I'm  alone   because   I   love 

You,  Song- Waltz        2     0 

SONGS— 

10.878  Haydn.     The  Mermaid's  Song  (Unison 

Song) 2     0 

10.879  Hely-Hutchinson.      The    Twa   Corbies, 

G;    D-E1       2     0 

10.880  Quilter.     Go,  Lovely  Rose,  F  ;    E— F1     2     0 

10.881  Sanderson,    W.      Nightingale    of    June. 

(Waltz-Song),  E  flat  ;    D— A1  ...     2     0 

10.882  Tschaikowsky.     Over  the  Meadows  of 

Heaven,  E  ;    E— Gl 2     0 

10.883  Warlock.      In    an    Arbour    Green,    G  ; 

D— G1 2     0 

BRAILLE    BOOKS. 

The  prices  of  the  following  publications  are  subject 
to  a  reduction  of  two-thirds  for  the  blind  resident  in 
the  British  Isles  and  throughout  the  British  Empire. 

per  vol. 
10,538-10,542     Barabbas,      by     Marie     Corelli,     s.  d. 
Grade    2,    Large    size,    Interpointed, 
Paper  Covers,  5  vols.     F.297  ...     6     0 

10,492  Barrack  Room  Ballads,  and  Other 
Verses,  by  Rudyard  Kipling.  Grade 
2,    Large    size,    Interpointed,    Cloth 

Boards.     G.71  8     9 

10,128  "  Beattock  for  Moffat,"  "  A  Fisherman," 
"  The  Impenitant  Thief,"  "  The 
Evolution  of  a  Village,"  and  "  Castles 
in  the  Air  "  from  "  Success  and 
Other  Sketches,"  by  R.  B.  Cunning- 
liamc  Graham.  Grade  2,  Pocket  size, 
Interpointed,  Paper  Covers.  D.30  3  3 
10,275-10,277  Blind  Corner,  by  Dornford  Yates. 
Grade  2,  Large  size,  Interpointed, 
Paper  Covers,  3  vols.     F.157  ...     5     3 


per  vol. 

10,354-10,357     Dickens  :    A  Portrait  in  Pencil,     s.    d. 
by    Ralph    Straus.     Grade   2,   Large 
size,     Interpointed,     Paper     Covers, 
4  vols.     F.238  6     0 

10,278-10,284  Evan  Harrington,  by  George 
Meredith.  Grade  2,  Large  size, 
Interpointed,  Paper  Covers,  7  vols. 
F.405 5     9 

10,368-10,369  Family  at  Misrule,  The,  by  Ethel 
Turner.  Grade  2,  Large  size,  Inter- 
pointed, Paper  Covers,  2  vols.    F.125     6     3 

10,374-10,376  Good  Natured  Lady,  The,  by 
J.  E.  Buckrose.  Grade  2,  Large  size, 
Interpointed,  Paper  Covers,  3  vols. 
F.170 5     9 

10,453-10,456  Greene  Murder  Case,  The,  by 
S.  S.  Van  Dine.  Grade  2,  Large  size, 
Interpointed,  Paper  Covers,  4  vols. 
F.233 5     3 

10,407-10,410  Gyfford  of  Weare,  by  Jeffery 
Farnol.  Grade  2,  Large  size,  Inter- 
pointed, Paper  Covers,  4  vols.    F.242     6     0 

10,358-10,363  My  Brother  Jonathan,  by  Francis 
Brett  Young.  Grade  2,  Large  size, 
Interpointed,  Paper  Covers,  6  vols. 
F.348 5     9 

10,370-10,373  Ovingdean  Grange,  by  Harrison 
Ainsworth.  Grade  2,  Largesize,  Inter- 
pointed, Paper  Covers,  3  vols.  F.  258     6     3 

10,045  Prevention  of  Blindness,  The,  by  George 
Foggin,  B.A.  Grade  2,  Pocket  size, 
Interpointed,  Pamphlet.     C.12         ...      1     3 

10,717-10,720  Pupil's  Class-Book  of  Arithmetic, 
The,  Book  VI,  by  E.  J.  S.  Ley. 
Grade  2,  Intermediate  size,  Inter- 
pointed, Stiff  Covers,  4  vols.    B.243      6     6 

10,450-10,452  Rasp,  The,  by  Philip  Macdonald. 
Grade  2,  Large  size,  Interpointed, 
Paper  Covers,  3  vols.     F.170  ...      5     9 

10,411-10,413  Substitute  Millionaire,  The,  by 
Hulbert  Footner.  Grade  2,  Large 
size,  Interpointed,  Paper  Covers,  3 
vols.     F.184 6     0 

10.125  "  Success,"  "  The  Gualichu  Tree,"  and 

"  Los  Seguidores  "  (from  "  Success 
and  Other  Sketches  ")  by  R.  B. 
Cunninghame  Graham.  Grade  2, 
Pocket     size,     Interpointed,     Paper 

Covers.     D.24  2     9 

10,127  "  Sursum  Corda, "  "  The  Pyramid," 
"  Terror,"  "  Postponed,"  and  "  Lon- 
don "  (from  "  Success  and  Other 
Sketches  ")  by  R.  B.  Cunninghame 
Graham.  Grade  2,  Pocket  size, 
Interpointed,  Paper  Covers.    D.27  ...     3     0 

10.126  "  Un  Infeliz,"  "  From  the  Mouth  of  the 

Sahara,"  "  At  Utrera,"  and  "  Might, 
Majesty  and  Dominion  "  (from  "  Suc- 
cess and  Other  Sketches  ")  by  R.  B. 
Cunninghame  Graham.  Grade  2, 
Pocket     size,     Interpointed,     Paper 

Covers.     D.24  2     9 

MOON    BOOKS. 
The  prices  of  the  following  publications  are  subject 
to  a  reduction  of  two-thirds  for  the  blind  resident  in 
the  British  Isles  and  throughout  the  British  Empire. 

per  vol. 
3,078—3,081      Under   the    White    Cockade,    by     5.  d. 

Halliwell  Sutcliffc.    4  vols.     (Limited 
Edition)  12     0 

NATIONAL      INSTITUTE      STUDENTS'      LIBRARY. 

ADDITIONS. 
BIOGRAPHY.  Vols. 

Saunderson,  Robert  ;    by  Izaak  Walton  ...        1 

Wolsey  ;    by  Hilaire  Belloc  ...  ...  ...       4 
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CLASSICS. 

Jerram,     C.     S.     (Ed.     by)     Anglice     Reddenda 
(Second  Scries)    ... 
ENGLISH    LITERATURE. 

Ellis,  A.  Williams  ;    Anatomy  of  Poetrv 

Smith,  D.  Nicholl  ;    Notes  to  King  Lear 
HISTORY. 

Bede,  the  Venerable  ;    Ecclesiastical  History  of 
England  ... 

Marsh,  F.  B.     Founding  of  the  Roman  Empire 
MODERN    LANGUAGES. 

Voltaire:    Candide 
PHILOSOPHY. 

Santayana,  G.     Scepticism  and  Animal  Faith  ... 
POETRY    AND    DRAMA. 

Oxford  Book  of  Mystical  Verse 

Steele,  R.     Conscious  Lovers 
SOCIAL   SCIENCE. 

Bradley,    R.    N.       Racial    Origins    of    English 
Character 

Redwood,  H.     God  in  the  Slums 


NATIONAL    LIBRARY    FOR    THE    BLIND. 
ADDITIONS     JUNE,   1931. 
FICTION.  I 

Allingham,  Margery.     Mystery  Mile         

*Arnim,  Countess  von.     Expiation 
Feval,  P.  and  M.  Lassez.     Secret  of  the  Bastille 
Footner,  H.    The  Viper  and  other  Stories 

*Hay,  Ian.     Poor  Gentleman        

Jameson,  Storm.     The  Voyage  Home 

Leslie,  Henrietta.     Mrs.  Fischer's  War 

London,  Jack.     Martin  Eden       

Masefield,  J.     The  Hawbucks      

Millin,  S.  J.     The  Jordans  

Oppenheim,  E.  P.     Prodigals  of  Monte  Carlo   ... 
What  Happened  to  Forrester  ... 
*Parry,  Sir  E.  A.     Berrington,  or  200  Years  Ago 

Phillpotts,  Eden.     Three  Maidens  

"  Preedy,  G."     The  Rocklitz       

Raymond,  E.     The  Family  that  Was 

*Salten,  F.     Bambi— A  Life  in  the  Woods 

Sedgwick,  A.  D.     Third  Window  

Sheppard,  A.  T.     Here  comes  an  Old  Sailor      ... 
Stratton-Porter,  G.    Her  Father's  Daughter    ... 

Wren,  P.  C.     Snake  and  the  Sword        

*Wright,  S.  F.     Island  of  Captain  Sparrow 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
*Addison,  Joseph.     Essays.     Chosen  and  Edited 

by  J.  R.  Green    ...  ...  

*Belloc,    Hilaire.      Conversation   with   an   Angel, 

and  Others  Essays  

Blatchford,  R.     Saki's  Bowl  ... 

Bridges,  T.  C,  and  H.  Hessell  Tiltman.     Master 
Minds  of  Modern  Science 
*Brooks,  N.     Abraham  Lincoln  and  the  Downfall 
of  American  Slavery 
Cecil,  Lord  Robert,  and  the  Rev.  H.  J.  Clayton! 

Our  National  Church 

Gore,  Charles.     Bishop.     Jesus  of  Nazareth 
*Hattersby,  A.  F.    Short  History  of  Western  Civili- 
zation from  Earliest  Times  to  the  Present  Day 
Hearnshaw,  F.  J.  C.     Development  of  Political 

Ideas 
Hodson,  Geoffrey.     Thus  have  I  Heard 
*Home,  Health  and  Gardens,  by  various  authors 
Macaulay,  Rose.     A  Casual  Commentary 
Marchant,    Sir   J.    (Editor).      Life    after   Death 
According  to  Christianity  and  Spiritualism  ... 
Martin,    Rev.    G.      "  Little   Way  "   of   Spiritual 

Childhood 
Murray,     Professor     Gilbert.       Ordeal     of    this 
Generation.      (Halley    Steward    Lectures    for 

1928)         

O'Rahilly,  A.     Father  William  Doyle,  S.J. 


Portigliotti,  G.  (Translator  B.  Miall).  Some 
Fascinating     Women     of     the     Renaissance. 

(E.  W.  Austin  Memorial)  

Powers  of  Attorney.  (Manual  on  the  Law  and 
Practice).  Issued  by  the  Council  of  the  Chart- 
ered Institute  of  Secretaries.     (E.  W.  Austin 

Memorial)  ...  ...  ...  

Shaw,  G.  Bernard.    The  Apple  Cart  :    a  Play  ... 
Stenton,  Doris  M.    William  the  Conqueror 
*Strachey,     L.       Eminent    Victorians,     Cardinal 
Manning,    Florence  Nightingale,   Dr.   Arnold, 
General  Gordon  ... 
Street,  C.  J.  C.     President  Masaryk 
Yeats-Brown,  Major  F.     Bengal  Lancer 
WELSH. 
*Davies,  T.     Tir  y  Dyneddon.     Juvenile 
*Farren,  Lady.     Frisky  Tales 


*  Produced  by  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind. 

GIFTS    TO    PUPILS. 

Superintendents  and  Head  Teachers  of  .Schools  in 
England  and  Wales,  who  have  pupils  who  will  complete 
their  training  in  the  Summer  Term  and  whom  they  can 
recommend  for  a  gift  from  the  Henry  Stainsby  Memorial 
Fund,  should  send  without  delay  for  a  form  of  application 
to  the  Secretary-General  of  the  National  Institute  for 
the  Blind.  Gifts  take  the  form  of  watches,  Braille 
typewriters,  apparatus  and  Braille  books. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 

Fully  qualified  HOME  TEACHER,  with  varied 
experience  at  home  and  abroad,  requires  post  in 
September.  Excellent  testimonials.  Write  E.  H., 
c/o  Editor,  The  New  Beacon. 

WANTED.  HOME  TEACHER  for  Warwickshire 
Association  for  the  Blind.  Must  hold  Home  Teachers 
Certificate,  and  be  able  to  drive  a  car.  Apply  giving 
age,  experience  and  when  certificate  was  obtained  to 
Mrs.  Heber-Percy,  Hon.  Secretary,  Guy's  Cliffe, 
Warwick. 

SUNNI HOLME.— Boston  and  Holland  Blind  Society 
have  several  vacancies  for  blind  women,  as  their  Home 
has  recently  been  extended.  Applications  are  invited 
on  behalf  of  suitable  blind  persons  desiring  companion- 
ship, comfort  and  a  pleasant  home.  The  Secretary, 
Boston  and  Holland  Blind  Society,  25,  Pen  Street, 
Boston,  will  be  pleased  to  supply  details. 

COUNTY  BOROUGH  OF  SOUTHPORT. 

Applications  are  invited  for  the  post  of  Lady  Home 
Teacher  (Sighted)  to  take  charge  of,  and  administer 
the  Council's  Scheme  for  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind. 

Applicants  must  be  Certified  Home  Teachers  with 
Administrative  and  General  Experience  of  Blind 
Welfare  Work. 

A  knowledge  of  the  working  of  Knitting  Machines 
would  be  an  additional  qualification. 

Commencing  Salary  £182  per  annum. 

The  position  is  an  established  post  under  the  Local 
Government  and  Other  Officers  Superannuation  Act, 
1922,  and  the  person  appointed  will  be  required  to 
pass  a  Medical  Examination  and  contribute  to  the 
Superannuation  Fund. 

Applications  giving  detailed  particulars  of  experience, 
age,  with  copies  of  three  recent  testimonials,  and 
endorsed  "  Home  Teacher  "  should  be  addressed  to 
me  not  later  than  Monday,  27th  July,  1931. 

R.    EDGAR'  PERRINS, 
Town  Hall,  Town  Clerk. 

Southport. 


Printed  by  Smiths'  Printing  Company  (London  &  St.  Albans),  Ltd.,  "-24,  Fetter  Lane,  London,  E.C.4. 
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THE    EFFECT    OF    THE    LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT    ACT,    1929 


By  S.   W.  STARLING, 
General  Superintendent  and  Secretary,  The  Birmingham  Royal  Institution  for  the  Blind. 

OVER  a  year  has  elapsed  since  the  Local  Government  Act,  1929,  became  operative, 
and  this  gives  a  sufficiently  long  period  over  which  to  review  the  effect  this 
k   Statute  has  had  on  the  relation  of  Local  Authorities  to  Voluntary  Societies, 
I  and  on  Blind  Welfare  Work  generally. 
"  To  assist  in  this  survey  it  is  necessary  to  refer  to  the  Blind  Persons  Act, 

1920,  and  trace  how  Governmental  aid  has  assisted  in  the  development  of 
work  for  the  Blind. 
Section  2  (1)  of  this  Act  provides  that  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  Local  Authority  to  make 
arrangements  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Ministry  of  Health  for  promoting  the  welfare  of  blind 
persons  within  their  area,  and  may  provide  and  maintain  or  contribute  towards  the  provision 
and  maintenance  of  Workshops,  Hostels,  Homes  or  other  places  for  the  reception  of  blind  persons 
within  or  without  their  area.  Where  these  services  have  been  delegated  to  Voluntary  Agencies  the 
Local  Authorities  shall  pay  annually  to  the  Voluntary  Agencies  concerned  for  the  three  years 
ending  March  31st,  1933,  such  sum  as  is  stated  in  the  Schedule  to  the  Scheme  made  by  the 
Ministry  of  Health  under  Section  102  (1)  of  the  Local  Government  Act,  1929. 

The  figures  shown  in  the  schedule  to  the  Scheme  were  calculated  on  the  basis  of  the  amount 
of  grant  paid  by  the  Ministry  of  Health  to  each  Voluntary  Agency  together  with  the  contributions 
paid  by  the  Local  Authorities  for  the  year  ended  March  31st,  1929.  The  Scheme  further  states 
that  the  contribution  shall  be  the  minimum  sum  payable  by  Local  Authorities  to  Voluntary 
Agencies  unless  a  change  in  circumstances  justifies  a  reduction  in  the  amount  payable,  which 
cannot  be  effective  without  the  approval  of  the  Ministry  of  Health.  Paragraph  5  of  Circular 
1 ,086  of  the  Ministry  of  Health  also  provides  that  apart  from  the  scheme  it  will  be  open  to  the 
Council  under  Section  2  of  the  Blind  Persons  Act  1920,  to  make  contributions  to  Voluntary 
Associations  for  the  Blind  in  excess  of  those  set  out  in  the  Schedules  to  the  Scheme. 

The  spirit  of  the  Scheme,  then,  is  to  urge  Local  Authorities  to  pay  a  greater  contribution 
where  increased  service  to  the  blind  justifies  it.    In  other  words,  Local  Authorities  are  at  liberty 
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to  approve  any  extension  of  Blind  Welfare 
Work  in  their  area  and  to  contribute  towards 
its  cost  such  extra  sum  as  they  think  expedient 
to  enable  the  work  to  be  efficiently  accom- 
plished. This  is  important  because  the  period 
taken  by  the  Ministry  of  Health  as  that  on 
which  to  calculate  the  amounts  payable  by 
Local  Authorities  to  Voluntary  Agencies  was 
one  in  which  a  limited  liability  had  been 
undertaken  by  many  Local  Authorities,  due 
partly  to  the  comparatively  small  service 
rendered  to  the  Blind  in  those  areas,  and 
partly  because  these  Authorities  had  either 
taken  little  or  no  interest  in  Blind  Welfare 
Work  or  were  not  disposed  to  assist  the 
Voluntary  Agency  financially  to  any  appreci- 
able extent. 

The  change  occasioned  by  the  payment  of 
Government  grants  to  Local  Authorities 
instead  of  to  Voluntary  Societies  direct,  also 
resulted  in  a  change  of  practice  in  Govern- 
ment inspection.  As  from  April  ist,  1930, 
direct  inspection  of  Voluntary  Agencies  by 
H.M.  Inspectors  of  the  Ministry  of  Health 
ceased  in  favour  of  what  the  Ministry  intended 
should  be  a  system  of  supervision  of  the  work 
of  these  Agencies  by  the  Local  Authorities. 

The  effect  of  this  change  in  policy  has  been 
two-fold.  In  some  areas  the  result  has  been 
a  greater  desire  on  the  part  of  Local  Authori- 
ties to  do  more  for  the  blind  in  those  areas 
and  to  extend  that  part  of  the  service  for 
which  little  provision  had  formerly  been  made. 
In  consequence  greater  financial  help  has  been 
forthcoming  to  assist  Voluntary  Agencies  in 
their  work.  In  some  areas  a  contribution  is 
made  to  the  Agency  concerned  for  the  purpose 
of  providing  the  Unemployable  Blind  with  an 
income  from  all  sources  of  27s.  6d.  per  week, 
while  in  other  districts  a  smaller  income  is 
assured.  A  guarantee  to  Workshops  for  the 
Blind  and  Home  Workers'  Schemes  for  any 
loss  incurred  in  employing  the  Blind  has  also 
been  undertaken  by  some  Local  Authorities 
as  well  as  the  payment  in  full  of  Augmentation 
of  earnings  on  an  approved  scale. 

On  the  other  hand,  backward  Local 
Authorities  are  not  inclined  to  make  any 
contributions  to  Voluntary  Agencies  in  excess 
of  that  stated  in  the  Scheme,  to  provide  for 
any  extension  of  service,  and  as  the  Scheme 
under  the  Local  Government  Act  makes  no 
provision  of  a  compulsory  nature  to  provide 
for  expansion,  the  result  is  that  the  tide  of 
progress  is  stemmed  and  the  status  of  the 
Blind  for  whom  these  Local  Authorities  are 
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responsible  is  kept  at  a  low  level.  Others, 
while  agreeing  in  principle  to  the  extension  of 
blind  services,  have  not  accepted  their  share 
of  the  cost.  This  state  of  affairs  is  to  be 
deplored,  especially  as  Local  Authorities  can 
avail  themselves  of  new  money  from  the 
Ministry  of  Health  which  is  intended  to 
provide  for  the  normal  extension  of  Health 
services  which  also  includes  the  work  for  the 
Blind.  The  provision  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Act  which  withdrew  Government 
inspection  of  Voluntary  Agencies  extends  the 
responsibility  of  Local  Authorities  in  Blind 
Welfare  Work.  This  is  beneficial  from  all 
points  of  view  as  it  tends  to  make  Local 
Authorities  take  a  direct  interest  in  this  work 
and  regard  it  as  a  serious  part  of  their  Health 
services.  Concerning  inspection,  the  Ministry 
of  Health  requires  that  Local  Authorities  shall 
satisfy  themselves  as  to  the  efficiency  of  the 
services  provided  by  the  Association  for  the 
Welfare  of  the  Blind  in  respect  of  which  the 
contribution  is  paid.  Accordingly,  any 
arrangement  entered  into  which  fulfils  this 
object  complies  with  the  Ministry's  require- 
ments. 

The  withdrawal  of  direct  inspection  of 
blind  services  by  one  body  is  very  much 
regretted.  The  influence  of  that  body 
however  still  remains  and  can  and  should  be 
made  full  use  of.  With  conscientious  super- 
vision on  the  part  of  Local  Authorities, 
coupled  with  the  periodical  inspection  afforded 
by  the  Ministry  of  Health,  satisfactory 
supervision  should  subsist.  The  fact  that  the 
Ministry  of  Health  can  be  called  upon  by 
Local  Authorities  for  help  and  guidance  is  a 
matter  which  has  been  lost  sight  of  and  is  one, 
therefore,  which  needs  emphasis. 

If  we  review  the  trend  of  events  with 
regard  to  supervision  we  find  that  some  Local 
Authorities  have  made  arrangements  for 
regional  inspection  and  have  agreed  to  the 
appointment  of  a  Supervisor  of  Blind  Welfare 
Work  to  act  in  a  joint  capacity  for  a  group  of 
Authorities  :  others  have  appointed  one  of 
their  staff  to  act  as  a  Liason  Officer  between 
the  Voluntary  Agency  and  themselves,  while 
in  some  areas  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  form 
of  Local  Authority  inspection  exists. 

The  varying  methods  of  supervising  the 
work  of  Voluntary  Agencies  adopted  by  Local 
Authorities  throughout  the  country  will  no 
doubt  be  examined  and  receive  the  careful 
consideration  of  the  Ministry's  Inspectors 
when  their  inspection   of  Local  Authorities 
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takes  place  during  the  first  three  years  of  this 
new  Scheme.  It  will  be  interesting  to  learn 
the  views  of  the  Ministry  on  this  matter. 

Another  important  effect  of  the  Local 
Government  Act  on  Blind  Welfare  Work  is 
the  Municipalisation  of  certain  of  the  Volun- 
tary Agencies,  thus  depriving  them  entirely  of 


their  voluntary  nature  and  making  them  part 
of  the  Municipal  machinery.  It  is  too  early 
to  indicate  the  result  of  this  action  other  than 
to  mention  that  the  Local  Authorities  con- 
cerned in  adopting  this  course  have  accepted 
the  fullest  financial  responsibility  for  the  care 
of  the  Blind  in  their  area. 


THE    PREVENTION    OF   BLINDNESS    IN 

INDIA. 

By  M.  G.  THOMAS. 


THE  Report  of  the  All-India 
Blind  Relief  Association  for 
1930  has  recently  been 
published,  and  is  a  docu- 
ment so  important  as  to 
merit  a  rather  more  de- 
tailed notice  than  that 
usually  given  to  Annual  Reports.  It  is  the 
story  of  a  gallant  effort  against  terribly  heavy 
odds,  of  an  effort  that  began  rather  less  than 
twenty  years  ago  against  an  age-old  and 
firmly  established  enemy,  and  though  little 
has  so  far  been  achieved  in  comparison  with 
the  magnitude  of  the  task  that  little  is  full  of 
promise. 

Investigations  made  over  wide  areas  in 
India  have  shown  that  there  are  about  one 
and  a  half  million  totally  blind  persons  in  that 
country,  and  about  four  and  a  half  millions 
partially  blind.  It  is  a  terrible  figure  ;  so 
terrible  that  it  might  paralyse  effort,  were  it 
not  for  the  further  fact  that  by  far  the  greater 
part  of  the  blindness  (some  authorities  would 
put  it  as  high  as  90  per  cent.)  is  preventible. 
It  was  the  recognition  of  this  appalling 
amount  of  preventible  blindness  that  made  an 
appeal  in  1913  to  Mr.  C.  G.  Henderson,  at 
that  time  an  Indian  Civil  servant,  and  the 
founder  of  the  All- India  Blind  Relief  Associ- 
ation. He  had  no  medical  training,  but  even 
as  a  layman  he  could  not  help  being  horrified 
at  the  number  of  blind  persons  whom  he 
encountered  in  his  work,  and  he  asked  himself 
if  something  could  not  be  done.  He  learned 
to  diagnose  various  affections  of  the  eye,  and 
made  arrangements  with  the  headman  of  every 
village  in  his  district  to  compile  a  list  of  blind 
and  partially  blind  persons  in  the  area,  and 
to  gather  these  people  together  on  the  occa- 
sion of  his  own  periodical  visits  to  each 
village  ;  he  then  arranged  for  them  to  be  sent 
to    hospitals    or    dispensaries    whenever    this 


could  be  achieved.  Further  he  offered  a 
reward  of  one  rupee  to  native  midwives  for 
each  case  of  infantile  ophthalmia  which  they 
notified  immediately,  and  in  this  way  several 
cases  received  early  preventive  treatment. 

In  the  course  of  his  Government  work  Mr. 
Henderson  was  transferred  to  various  districts 
between  1913  and  191 9,  and  in  each  area  he 
did  work  on  the  same  lines,  seeking  out  cases 
of  blindness,  and  trying  to  bring  treatment  to 
the  very  door  of  the  people.  His  general  aim 
was  fourfold  : — 

1 .  The   prevention   of  ophthalmia   neona- 
torum. 

2.  The  systematic  search  for  all  cases  of  eye 
disease. 

3.  The      establishment      of      ophthalmic 
hospitals  and  small  dispensaries. 

4.  The  immediate  notification  of  small-pox 
and  measles. 

Those  readers  of  The  New  Beacon  who 
read  an  article  on  the  prevention  of  blindness 
in  Egypt  in  our  February  issue  may  remember 
that  an  ophthalmic  service  was  set  up  in  that 
country  through  the  generosity  of  Sir  Ernest 
Cassel  in  1902,  and  later  generously  financed 
by  the  British  Red  Cross.  That  service  aimed 
at  bringing  treatment  direct  to  the  patient  in 
rural  areas  by  the  setting  up  of  temporary 
eye-hospitals,  on  the  lines  of  an  experiment 
that  had  proved  very  successful  in  Russia. 
An  English  oculist  was  appointed  as  Director 
of  the  work  and  a  travelling  hospital  was 
provided,  consisting  of  tents  for  operative  and 
out-patient  treatment  ;  the  hospital  usually 
remained  a  few  months  in  one  place,  treating 
all  the  patients  who  came  to  it  from  the  sur- 
rounding country.  By  1927,  there  were  26 
permanent,  and  13  travelling  hospitals  in 
Egypt,  which  in  one  year  alone  treated  350,000 
patients. 

The     population     of    Egypt    is    fourteen 
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millions  and  that  of  India  three  hundred  and 
twenty  millions,  of  whom  by  far  the  greater 
number  live  in  rural  areas.  The  problem 
then  in  India,  as  in  Egypt,  is  primarily  a 
rural  one.  The  people  are  living  in  hamlets 
and  villages,  their  "  homes  "  are  often  only 
the  most  squalid  huts  of  straw  and  mud,  with 
little  or  no  ventilation,  dark  with  smoke  from 
the  fires  of  cow-dung,  and  shared,  as  a 
photograph  in  the  Blind  Relief  Association 
Report  shows,  only  too  often,  by  human  beings 
and  animals.  "  The  climate  and  the  condi- 
tions under  which  this  poverty  stricken 
population  live  favour  the  spread  of  eye- 
disease,  which  if  not  properly  taken  in  hand, 
leads  to  partial  and  complete  blindness." 

To  obtain  for  India,  with  its  far  greater 
population,  a  service  at  all  comparable  to  that 
in  Egypt  is  therefore  a  gigantic  task,  and  one 
which  private  effort  and  philanthropy  cannot 
be  expected  to  compass.  But  in  every  field 
of  social  service,  the  trail  is  first  blazed  by 
voluntary  effort,  and  it  is  only  when  experi- 
ments have  proved  to  be  on  right  lines  that 
Government  help  is  forthcoming  and  official 
recognition  afforded.  It  is  this  recognition  to 
which  the  All  India  Blind  Relief  Association 
looks  forward. 

Profiting  by  a  study  of  the  Egyptian 
experiment,  the  Association  has  employed  two 
methods  : — 

i .  Village  field  workers  are  engaged  to  work 
in  thickly  populated  rural  areas,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  a  central  hospital.  These  field- 
workers  are  Indians,  who  are  given  three 
months  training  in  an  ophthalmic  hospital,  in 
order  that  they  may  learn  to  detect  cases  of 
eye-trouble,  and  are  required  to  pass  a  simple 
written  and  oral  examination,  set  by  a  civil 
surgeon.  They  are  then  given  their  area,  and 
take  up  their  residence  in  a  central  village, 
from  which  they  visit  the  outlying  villages  of 
their  district,  keeping  a  register  of  the  blind 
and  partially  blind,  of  persons  requiring 
operation  or  simple  treatment  (each  field 
worker  is  given  a  first-aid  outfit  for  the 
treatment  of  quite  simple  eye-ailments)  of 
newly-born  children,  and  of  small-pox  and 
measles  cases.  The  field  worker  is  expected 
to  give  treatment  in  cases  of  infantile  ophthal- 
mia, small-pox,  and  measles,  his  work  being 
supervised  by  a  travelling  surgeon. 

2.  Where  a  scattered  population,  bad  roads, 
and  limited  means  of  transport,  make  it 
difficult  for  a  field-worker  to  carry  on  suc- 
cessfully, travelling  hospitals  are  made  use  of  ; 


the  people  in  the  district  are  notified  that  a 
travelling  hospital  is  coming,  and  will  be 
encamped  for  a  certain  time  within  their 
reach.  By  its  means  a  wide  and  scattered 
area  can  be  helped,  which  without  it  would 
remain  isolated  from  medical  aid. 

Perhaps  a  short  account  of  a  camp  visit 
lasting  ten  days,  and  held  just  a  year  ago,  will 
give  some  idea  of  the  work.  The  camp  was 
held  at  Gulbarga  in  Hyderabad,  and  at  first 
created  little  stir,  very  few  patients  presenting 
themselves  ;  but  as  news  of  the  camp  spread, 
interest  grew,  and  in  all  over  400  cases  were 
dealt  with.  Small-pox,  trachoma,  cataract, 
and  glaucoma  were  among  those  in  evidence, 
and  "  in  practically  every  case  of  glaucoma 
branding  with  a  hot  iron  had  been  resorted  to 
as  a  counter-irritant  to  what  must  have  been 
intolerable  pain  .  .  .  centuries  of  neglect  of 
his  physical  welfare  seem  to  have  ingrained  in 
the  villager  a  stoicism  that  has  to  be  seen  to 
be  believed."    It  is  indeed  a  tragic  story. 

The  later  pages  of  the  Blind  Relief  Associ- 
ation's Report  are  devoted  to  an  appendix 
giving  details  of  a  questionnaire  sent  to  a  large 
number  of  hospitals  on  the  subject  of  blind- 
ness. It  is  impossible  here  to  do  more  than 
quote  a  few  extracts  from  it  : — 

"  This  is  the  only  hospital,"  writes  a 
doctor  in  Bihar,  "  where  eye  operations  are 
performed,  in  an  area  with  a  population  of 
somewhere  between  one  and  two  millions." 
"  If  it  were  possible  to  visit  every  village  in 
the  area  for  eye  diseases  alone,  and  the 
confidence  of  the  people  were  gained,  one 
would  be  swamped  with  work  .  .  .  with 
common  sense  and  simple  care  many  of  the 
tragic  results  that  we  see  as  sequels  to  eye 
disease  would  be  obviated,"  is  a  report  from 
Bombay  Presidency.  "  Eye  affection  during 
this  time  "  (in  the  first  six  months  of  infancy) 
"  is  generally  treated  by  every  granny  or 
barber  midwife  that  comes  across,"  is  the 
statement  of  a  Madras  doctor.  "  Practically 
all  these  cases  could  be  prevented  by  propa- 
gation of  cleanliness,"  runs  another  comment 
from  Rajputana. 

Those  who  heard  Mr.  Rau  of  Mysore 
speak  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  College  of 
Teachers  could  not  have  failed  to  be  impressed 
as  he  pleaded  for  the  help  and  sympathy  of 
his  hearers  in  the  task  of  blindness-prevention 
in  India.  Those  who,  having  heard  him,  now 
study  the  Report  of  the  All-India  Blind 
Relief  Association,  will  get  a  fresh  sense  of  the 
vastness  of  the  work  to  be  done. 
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HOME  NEWS 

White  Sticks  and  Umbrellas  in  Manchester. 

At  a  meeting  last  month  of  the  Safety  First  Group  for  the  Blind  in  the  Blind  Aid 
Society's  rooms,  Manchester,  a  resolution  was  unanimously  passed  advising  all  blind 
people  to  carry  a  white  stick,  or,  in  the  case  of  women,  a  white  umbrella.  Councillor 
Barlow  presided  over  the  meeting  which  was  attended  by  blind  and  partially  blind  people 
from  Manchester  and  Salford.  Thanks  were  accorded  to  the  Chief  Constables  of 
Manchester  and  Salford  and  to  the  police  of  the  cities  for  their  recognition  of  the  signal. 
National  Institute  and  the  World  Conference. 

The  Executive  Council  of  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  at  its  last  meeting, 
expressed  its  deep  sense  of  obligation  to  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  for 
organising  the  World  Conference  on  the  Blind,  and  enabling  delegates  from  all  over  the 
world  to  make  the  journey  to  New  York. 

It  also  warmly  welcomed  the  establishment  of  the  World  Council  for  the  Blind, 
expressed  its  desire  to  co-operate  wholeheartedly  in  the  Council's  work,  and  recorded  its 
appreciation  of  the  generous  financial  support  given  by  Mr.  William  Nelson  Cromwell 
and  Mr.  M.  C.  Migel. 
Appeal  for  the  Blind  on  Government  Forms. 

Following  is  an  extract  from  "  Hansard,"  July  9th,  1931  : — 

Commander  Southby  asked  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  for  what  reason  it  has 
been  decided  to  discontinue  the  use  of  Government  forms  for  advertisement  purposes  ; 
and  upon  what  date  was  that  decision  arrived  at  ? 

Mr.  Pethick-Lawrence  :  The  decision  was  reached  in  July,  1929.  The  appearance 
of  private  advertisements  on  Government  forms  proved  a  constant  source  of  complaint  ; 
the  revenue  obtained  therefrom  was  not  large  and  the  Government  decided  to  put  an 
end  to  the  practice. 

Commander  Southby  :  Will  the  Hon.  Gentleman  make  an  exception  in  the  case  of 
the  blind,  who  got  considerable  revenue  from  these  advertisements  ? 

Mr.  Pethick-Lawrence  :    The  matter  was  fully  considered,  and  I   do  not  think  it 
likely  that  the  Government  would  re-open  it  now  ;    but  I  will  look  into  the  Hon.  and 
gallant  Member's  point. 
Commander  Southby  :   Will  the  Hon.  Gentleman  receive  a  deputation  ? 
Memorial  Tablets  Unveiled  at  Royal  Normal  College. 

The  annual  prize  festival  of  the  Royal  Normal  College  and  Academy  of  Music  for 
the  Blind,  Upper  Norwood,  was  held  last  month,  when  there  was  a  large  attendance  of 
patrons  and  others  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  institution.  A  programme  of  music 
carried  out  by  the  students  was  preceded  by  the  unveiling  of  three  memorial  tablets  by 
Mr.  Josiah  Beddow,  the  oldest  member  of  the  Board  of  Governors.  These  were  : — (1) 
In  appreciation  of  the  financial  aid  of  the  Gardner's  Trust  for  the  opening  of  a  Kinder- 
garten and  Preparatory  Department  in  1882,  and  for  their  support  in  continuing  to  grant 
the  valuable  scholarships  first  given  in  1881  ;  (2)  in  grateful  memory  of  Sir  Francis 
Joseph  Campbell,  the  first  principal,  and  of  his  son,  Mr.  Guy  Marshall  Campbell,  who 
died  in  1929  ;  and  (3)  to  record  the  sincere  thanks  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
College  to  the  Carnegie  Trustees  for  their  financial  assistance  afforded  in  1918  and  1922. 

Sir  Bernard  Mallet  presided  at  the  prize  distribution  and  the  awards  were  presented 
by  Miss  Sybil  Legh.  Both  had  undertaken  their  tasks  at  very  short  notice,  owing  to 
the  fact  that  Lt.-Col.  C.  P.  Crane,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Trustees,  and  Mrs. 
Crane  had  been  unable  to  be  present. 

The  Chairman,  Lord  Lamington,  said  that  there  were  between  700  and  800  former 
pupils  of  the  college  who  were  earning  their  own  living  ;  most  of  them  were  engaged  in 
connection  with  music — as  organists  or  as  teachers — because  music  appeared  to  be  the 
particular  prerogative  of  the  blind.  He  appealed  for  more  funds  for  the  great  work 
that  was  being  done  at  the  college. 
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RECONSTITUTION    OF 
NATIONAL    INSTITUTE    COUNCIL. 


UNDER  its  reconstitution, 
the  Executive  Council  of 
the  National  Institute  for 
the  Blind  will  consist  of 
62  members,  representing 
five  groups.  Below  we 
give  particulars  of  the 
groups  and  the  names  of  the  members  already 
elected  or  nominated.  An  asterisk  indicates 
those  members  who  are  blind. 
Group  A.  Persons  elected  by  Counties  Associ- 
ations for  the  Blind  ..  .,  .  .  9 
Each  Counties  Association  to  elect  one 
representative,  except  the  South  Eastern  and 
London  Counties  and  the  Northern  Counties 
Associations  which  shall  each  have  two 
representatives  in  view  of  the  large  blind 
population  of  their  areas. 
Elected  : — 

Councillor    J.    W.    Flanagan  ;     Councillor 

G.  Oliver  ;  Northern  Counties  Association 

Major  S.  C.  Welchman  ;    Western  Counties 

Association . 

*Canon    C.    E.    Bolam  ;     Eastern    Counties 

Association. 

Mr.  W.  Bateman  ;   North-Western  Counties 

Association. 
Mr.  B.J.  Evans  ;   S.  Wales  and  Monmouth- 
shire Association. 
Miss     J.     Merivale  ;      Midland     Counties 

Association. 
Mr.  Harvey  Plant  ;    Mr.  John  B.  Heaton  ; 
South     Eastern     and     London     Counties 
Association. 

Group  B.      Persons   elected  by   the  follozving 

bodies  : — 
National  Library  for  the  Blind  .  .  .  .  2 

Elected  :     Mrs.  Danckwerts. 
Mr.  W.  H.  Brown. 
St.  Dunstans        .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  1 

Elected  :  *Captain  Ian  Fraser. 
Union  of  Associations      . .  . .  .  .  2 

Elected  :    Airs.  Knapp. 

The  Rev.  H.  Every. 
College  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind  .  .  2 

Elected  :    Miss  M.  M.  R.  Garaway. 
Dr.  J.  M.  Ritchie. 
Association  of  Workshops  for  the  Blind  .  .  2 

Elected  :    Mr.  S.  W.  Starling. 
Major  H.  Willans. 
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Gardner's  Trust  for  the  Blind    . .  ..  1 

Elected  :    Lt.-Col.  E.  C.  Clay. 
The  Clothworkers'  Company      .  .  .  .  1 

Elected  :    Dr.  P.  M.  Evans. 
Organisations  of  the  Blind  .  .  .  .  6 

Elected  :  *Dr.    Ernest    Whitfield  ;     *  Mr. 
Herbert      Royston  ;       National 
Union  of  Professional  and  Indus- 
trial Blind. 
*Mr.  H.  M.  Whitfield  ;    Associa- 
tion   of    Certificated    Blind 
Masseurs. 
*Mr.  E.  S.  Woodley  ;    Worcester 

College  Old  Boys  Association. 
*Mr.  R.  T.  Stephenson  ;    Royal 
Normal    College    Old    Students' 
Guild. 
*Mr.  W.  G.  T.  Pemberton  ;    St. 
Dunstans. 

Group  C.     Persons  elected  by  Local  Govern- 
ment Associations 
County  Councils  Association       .  .  .  .  3 

Elected  :     Mr.  E.  W.  Cemlyn-Jones. 
Mr.  D.  Hardaker. 
Dr.  J.  Middleton  Martin. 
Association  of  Municipal  Corporations  .  .  3 

Elected  :    Mr.  T.  Holt. 

Dr.  J.  Graham. 
Councillor  Lee. 
Association  of  Education  Committees     . .  1 

(Name  of  Representative  to  come.) 
Association   of  Directors   and   Secretaries  for 
Education         . .  .  .  .  .  . .  1 

Elected  :    Mr.  A.  W.  Allen. 

Group  D.     National  Members  . .  . .       24 

Persons  interested  in  national  work  for 
the  blind,  to  be  elected  as  vacancies  occur 
by  the  remaining  members  of  the  group.  So 
far  as  is  reasonably  possible  not  less  than 
one-third  shall  be  blind. 

Elected  :    Miss  Alice  S.  Armitage. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Batty. 

Mr.  Ormond  A.  Blyth. 

Mr.  J.J.  Crosfield. 
*Dr.  E.  G.  Dowdell. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Eastman. 

Dr.  A.  Eichholz. 

Dr.  James  Graham. 

Mr.  Godfrey  H.  Hamilton. 

Mr.  R.  Hughes-Buller. 
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Alderman  W.  W.  Kelland. 

Mr.  A.  J.  W.  Kitchin. 

The  Rt.  Hon.  C.  A.  McCurdy. 
*Mr.  W.  Percy  Merrick. 
*Mr.  G.  F.  Mowatt. 

Sir  Michael  O'Dwyer 
*Miss  Jean  Robinson. 

Mr.  Walter  S.  Talbot. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Tate. 
*Captain  Sir  Beachcroft  Towse. 
*Mr.  T.  H.  Tylor. 

Mr.  Henry  J.  Wagg. 

Nominated  :  *Lord  Sanderson  of  Hunman- 
*Captain  V.  M.  Deane.      [by. 

The  Council,  as  constituted  above,  will 
have  power  to  co-opt  a  further  group. 

Group  E.  Members  of  governing  bodies  of 
(i)  Workshops  or  Institutions  for  the  Blind,  or 
(ii)  other  voluntary  organisations  concerned 
with  the  blind  .  .  . .  . .  .  .  4 

Mr.  Henry  J.  Wagg  and  Dr.  J.  Graham, 
elected  as  representatives  of  Group  D,  have 
been  nominated  or  elected  in  other  Groups, 
and  two  vacancies  in  Group  D  are  thereby 
created. 


Blind  Pianist's  Recital. 

Miss  Mary  Munn,  a  blind  Canadian  from 
Montreal,  gave  a  successful  pianoforte  recital 
at  the  Grotrian  Hall  last  month.  Her 
programme  was  varied,  ancient  and  modern, 
from  Bach  to  Medtner. 

Incorporated  Association  for  Promoting  the 
General  Welfare  of  the  Blind. 

The  Annual  Report  for  1930/31  is  a  cheerful 
one,  in  spite  of  world-depression,  and  its 
inevitable  effect  on  trade  and  philanthropy. 
The  capital  position  of  the  Association  has 
been  improved  by  legacies  amounting  to 
£7,200,  continuous  employment  has  been 
provided  for  all  workers  in  all  departments 
throughout  the  year,  and  the  wages  bill  of  the 
Institution  has  increased  by  more  than  £600 
on  the  previous  year  ;  overhead  charges  have 
been  reduced  by  over  £1,000,  and  £12,000 
has  been  raised  from  the  public  at  a  cost  of 
under  19  per  cent.,  a  large  proportion  of  which 
was  paid  to  blind  persons.  An  interesting 
step  has  lately  been  taken  by  the  appointment 
of  a  Welfare  Worker,  and  the  experiment 
promises  to  be  most  successful. 


PERSONALIA 

Scottish  Advisory  Committee. 

The  Department  of  Health  for  Scotland 
have  reappointed  the  Scottish  Advisory 
Committee  on  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind  for  a 
further  term  of  office  to  advise  them  on 
matters  relating  to  the  care  and  supervision  of 
the  blind,  including  any  questions  which  may 
be  specially  referred  to  them  by  the  Depart- 
ment. The  Committee,  which  is  representa- 
tive of  the  interests  of  the  Local  Authorities 
under  the  Blind  Persons  Act,  of  Institutions 
and  Societies  for  the  Blind,  and  of  the  blind 
themselves,  is  as  follows  : — 

Sir  William  Reid,  D.L.,  J.P.  (Chairman)  ; 
Rev.  Thomas  Burns,  C.B.E.,  T.D.,  D.D., 
J.P.,  F.R.S.E.  (Vice-Chairman)  ;  Mr.  James 
Balfour  ;  Mr.  Ian  Carmichael  ;  Mr.  William 
Edgar  ;  Mr.  William  R.  Halliday  ;  Mr. 
Charles  G.  Lothian  ;  Mr.  W.  H.  Blyth 
Martin,  D.L.  ;  Mr.  Alex.  Morrison  ;  Mr. 
George  Mackay,  M.D.,  F.R.C.S.E.  ;  Council- 
lor Mrs.  McLean  ;  Mr.  Adair  Robb  ; 
Ex-Provost  James  Ross  ;  Ex-Bailie  J.  M. 
Rusk,  S.S.C.  ;  Mr.  Mackenzie  S.  Shaw,  W.S.; 
Mr.  W.  M.  Stone,  F.E.I.S.  ;  Mr.  Bertram 
Talbot. 

Mr.  G.  Hawley  of  the  Department  of 
Health  for  Scotland  will  act  as  Secretary. 

Home  for  Retarded  Blind  Children. 

In  connection  with  the  Home  for  Retarded 
Blind  Children  at  Abbotskerswell,  South 
Devon,  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind 
has  made  the  following  staff  appointments  : — 
Head  Master  :     Charles   Edward   Spurgeon. 

(Late  of  Swiss  Cottage.) 
Senior    Mistress  :     Miss    M.    McConnochie. 

(Late  of  School  for  the  Blind,  Westbury- 

on-Trym,  Bristol.) 
Matron  :     Miss    M.    M.    Davis.      (Late    of 

School  for  the  Blind,  Westbury-on-Trym, 

Bristol.) 

New    Members    of    National    Institute    Sub- 
Committees. 

Revenue  :   Mr.  William  Harrison. 

Homes  :  Miss  K.  Oliver,  the  Rev.  T.  Everard 

Healey,  Mr.  G.  W.  Winterbottom. 
Publications  :   Mr.  R.  Peppitt,  Linden  Lodge 

School  for  the  Blind  (as  deputy  to  Miss 

Garaway,   representing  the   College    of 

Teachers  of  the  Blind). 
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WHEN    LONDON    HAD    SORE    EYES. 

Roman  Trade  Mark  Discovered. 

By    WALTER   G.  BELL. 

(Reprinted  by  kind  permission  of  the  "  Daily    Telegraph.") 


IONG  ago,  in  Roman  London,  there 
practised  a  certain  Caius  Silvius 
Tetricus,  who  sold  to  all  needing 
them  medicines  to  relieve  troubles 
of  the  eyes. 
.  His  stamp,  with  which  he 
idf  marked  the  remedies  with  his 
own  name  and  their  purpose,  has  just  been 
turned  out  of  the  soil  near  London  Bridge, 
at  a  depth  of  15  ft.  below  the  surface. 

This   most   interesting   relic   is   illustrated 
below. 


It  is  a  little  slab  of  greenish,  slate-like  stone, 
two  inches  square  and  three-eights  of  an  inch 
in  thickness.  On  each  of  its  four  edges  is  an 
inscription  of  two  lines,  deeply  engraved  in 
retrograde,  in  well-formed  capital  letters.  Its 
recovery  and  identification  is  due  to  Mr. 
Quintin  Waddington,  assistant  curator  of  the 
Guildhall  Museum,  who  maintains  a  constant 
watch  on  all  City  excavations. 

Caius  made  up  his  preparations,  as  did 
other  oculists  of  his  day,  into  little  solid  sticks 
— not  unlike  shortened  sticks  of  sealing-wax — 
and,  before  these  dried,  impressed  them  with 
his  stamp,  the  legend  going  right  round.  For 
use,  pieces  were  broken  off  and  beaten  in  a 
mortar  into  an  ointment  with  oil,  honey,  or 
butter. 

Each  of  the  four  faces  of  the  stamp  served 
for  a  different  medicament.  Thus  three  of 
them,  when  translated,  read  : 

"  Caius   Silvius   Tetricus's   scented  un- 
guent for  granulation  of  the  eyelids." 

"  Caius     Silvius     Tetricus's     lotion    for 
inflammation  of  the  eyes." 

Caius  Silvius  Tetricus's  preparation  for 

removing  weals  (of  the  eyeball)." 

On  the  fourth  face  the  letters  are  imperfect 

beyond  the  name,  and  the  reading  is  doubtful. 

This  is  the  first  find  in  London  of  the  stamp 
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of  a  Roman  oculist,  though  I  recorded  and 
illustrated  in  The  Daily  Telegraph  of  Novem- 
ber 12th,  1929,  the  discovery  at  Moorgate  of 
a  little  pot  of  red  "  Samian  "  ware,  itself 
stamped  with  the  words,  "  Lucius  Julius 
Senlis's  saffron  salve  for  roughness  of  the  eyes 
or  eyelids." 

It  is  known  from  Latin  literature  that  eye 
trouble  was  prevalent  in  the  Roman  provinces. 
It  has  been  attributed,  probably  correctly,  to 
the  immoderate  use — in  Londinium,  as  else- 
where— of  the  popular  hot-air  baths. 

Mr.  Waddington  cannot  give  a  date  for  this 
relic,  but  "  Tetricus  "  has  recalled  to  him  the 
Emperor  of  that  name,  who  in  the  troubled 
period  sometimes  called  that  of  "  The  Thirty 
Tyrants,"  ruled  very  effectively  over  Gaul  and 
Britain  from  a.d.  267  to  274.  If  this  London 
practitioner,  or  perhaps  his  father,  adopted 
the  name  in  compliment  to  the  venerated 
ruler,  that  would  place  him  about  a.d.  300. 

Much  credit  is  due  to  Mr.  Waddington  for 
puzzling  out  the  inscriptions,  and  his  are  the 
translations  given  above.  Many  a  good 
Latinist  might  break  his  teeth  against  the 
first  in  the  order  given,  which  actually  reads  : 
CSILVITETRICIEVODES 
ADASPRITVDINES 


Edinburgh   Society   for  Teaching  the  Adult 
Blind. 

The  72nd  Annual  Report  of  the  Society, 
for  the  year  1930/31,  states  that  owing  to 
increased  activities  (including  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Clinic  for  the  examination  of  all 
persons  anxious  to  be  placed  on  the  Society's 
Register)  larger  premises  have  had  to  be 
acquired.  In  these  new  premises  it  has  been 
possible  to  set  aside  a  room  for  blind  persons 
wishing  to  read  or  study  undisturbed,  and  a 
Club  for  women  has  been  opened. 


Errata. 

In  the  May  issue  of  The  New  Beacon,  the 
letter  on  "  The  Needs  of  the  Deaf-Blind," 
signed  "  G.  B.  Hamilton,"  should  have  borne 
the  signature  "  G.  B.  Middleton." 

In  the  obituary  notices  in  the  July  issue  of 
The  New  Beacon,  "  Mr.  Walter  King  " 
should  read  "  Mr.  Walker  King." 
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WILLIAM    WOLSTENHOLME,    1865-1931 


THE  death  of  William  Wol- 
stenholme  has  robbed  the 
community  of  the  blind  of 
one  of  its  outstanding 
figures.  The  whole  musical 
world  is  bereft  of  a  player 
with  marvellous  gifts,  and  a 
composer  of  striking  originality. 

As  a  player  he  was  great,  as  a  composer  he 
was  unique.  His  playing  both  on  organ  and 
piano  had  a  curious  quality  which  was  at  once 
highly  nerved  and  yet  restrained,  broad  in 
conception  yet  exquisitely  intimate,  impulsive 
and  enthusiastic  yet  controlled.  Brain  and 
hand  were  so  much  in  sympathy  that  a  rare 
independence  was  the  result,  which  left  him 
free  to  follow  his  inspiration  unswervingly. 

At  the  age  of  six  he  would  play  on  a  piano 
with  one  hand  and  on  a  harmonium  with  the 
other.  This  was  the  more  wonderful  as  the 
instruments  were  not  in  tune,  so  that  one 
hand  had  to  transpose  to  be  in  the  same  key  as 
the  other.  This  is  surely  a  prodigious  mental 
feat  quite  apart  from  musicianship  ;  and  this 
was  the  key-note  of  the  whole  of  his  playing, 
that  there  was  sheer  brain  behind  every  note 
of  it. 

He  could  weld  three  or  four  melodies 
together  in  superb  and  intricate  technique 
which  yet  remained  perfectly  easy  for  the 
most  untrained  listener  to  follow. 

Behind  all  this  great  intellect  was  a  spirit  of 
joy  and  love  of  life,  and  something  very 
personal  and  individual,  which  characterised 
all  his  playing.  When  he  played  in  public  it 
was  thrilling,  but  when  he  played  in  private 
to  a  few  friends  with  whom  he  was  in  perfect 
sympathy,  it  was  an  unforgettable  delight. 

It  is  as  a  composer  that  he  occupies  a  very 
special  place.  Without  employing  any  of  the 
devices  of  "  modern  "  music,  his  music  was 
yet  distinctly  original.  Indeed,  when  he 
consciously  adopted  the  20th  century  style 
he  was  almost  less  himself  than  in  his  very 
earliest  works.  Just  as  in  the  case  of  Grieg, 
so  there  is  a  definite  Wolstenholme  style 
which  anyone  can  recognise.  It  influences 
other  composers,  and  is  reflected  in  their 
work.  It  would  be  possible  to  write  a  piece 
"  a  la  Wolstenholme."  In  fact,  his  style  is  one 
of  the  most  individual  things  in  all  English 
music. 

His  harmony,  too,  often  has  a  very  special 


atmosphere  as  in  his  songs,  and  especially  in 
the  piano  piece  "  Noel  "  (N.I.B.  edition). 

He  had  a  great  sense  of  humour,  and  a 
keen  wit,  and  these  qualities,  together  with  a 
certain  whimsical  impishness  found  their  way 
into  some  of  his  music,  especially  his  improvis- 
ations. 

The  Bohemesque  in  G  for  organ  (N.I.B. 
edition)  is  especially  interesting  because  in  it 
we  find  his  melodic  originality,  his  most 
characteristic  harmonic  treatment,  and  also  a 
boundless  joy,  great  vitality,  playfulness  and 
every  kind  of  fun — in  fact  the  piece  is  an 
impulse  of  sheer  joy  which  is  absolutely 
Wolstenholme. 

Sometimes  we  find  a  vein  of  thoughtful 
philosophy  in  his  music,  as  in  the  organ 
Prelude  in  C  (Novello)  and  the  third  move- 
ment of  the  organ  Fantasia  in  E  (Novello)  and 
perhaps  most  of  all  in  the  two  sets,  Seven  Pre- 
ludes and  Seven  Postludes  for  organ  ( Ashdown) . 

Much  of  his  finest  work  remains  unpub- 
lished and  it  would  be  a  great  service  to  music 
if  this  could  be  remedied.  Certainly  the  organ 
Sonata  dedicated  to  Alfred  Hollins  and  the 
Nocture  in  Eb  for  violin  and  piano  must  be 
published. 

His  improvisations  are  world  famous. 
Again  they  were  very  much  his  own  and  never 
degenerated  into  mere  musical  small  talk. 
Sometimes  he  would  extemporise  a  fugue  or 
some  other  perfectly  conceived  form  which 
would  bear  the  closest  analysis.  At  other 
times  he  would  follow  the  whim  of  the 
moment  in  a  spontaneous  flow  of  every  kind 
of  musical  contrast — a  continuous  inspiration 
which  was  in  itself  the  very  main  spring  of  form. 

Wolstenholme  was  born  in  Blackburn, 
February  24th,  1865.  His  gifts  showed 
themselves  at  a  very  early  age.  Educated  at 
Worcester  College  for  the  Blind,  he  took  his 
Mus.Bac.  at  Oxford. 

Sir  Edward  Elgar,  Lionel  Tertis,  Stanley 
Hawley  and  others  recognised  his  genius  and 
were  instrumental  in  bringing  him  forward, 
and  in  making  his  early  works  known. 

From  St.  Paul's,  Blackburn,  he  came  in 
1902  to  London  as  organist  of  the  King's 
Weigh  House,  and  lived  in  London  ever  after, 
subsequently  occupying  the  posts  of  organist 
at  All  Saints',  Norfolk  Square,  and  All  Saints', 
St.  John's  Wood. 

He  toured  widely  as  an  organ  recitalist  of 
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the  first  rank,  in  Britain  and  America.  He  was 
so  much  appreciated  in  America  that  Schmidt 
and  Co.,  published  many  of  his  compositions, 
and  there  are  several  gramophone  records  of 
his  organ  playing.  He  also  made  rolls  for 
organ  and  piano  for  a  German  instrument 
which  reproduces  on  organ  or  piano  the 
individual  rendering  of  the  artist. 

Like  his  music,  his  whole  personality  was 
unusual  and  individual  ;  it  would  be  difficult 
to  imagine  anybody  happier  than  Wolsten- 
holme  and  more  difficult  still  to  find  an  artist 
so  serenely  equable  in  temperament.  He  had 
wider  interests  than  is  generally  known, 
knowing  a  great  deal  for  instance  about  Greek 
verse,  and  his  songs  show  a  fine  taste  in 
poetry,  and  a  knowledge  of  many  rare  and 
lesser-known  poets.  His  sheer  delight  in  life 
and  music,  and  his  affectionate  nature,  free 
from  introspection  and  complexity,  made  one 
know  who  they  are  that  "  enter  into  the 
Kingdom  of  heaven  "  even  on  earth  in  the 
twentieth  century.  Many  kind  things  are  said 
of  those  who  have  just  died,  but  everything 
we  say  now  of  Wolstenholme  might  have  been 
said  during  his  life.  I  once  heard  someone 
say  that  if  Wolstenholme  could  not  say 
anything  good  of  anyone  he  said  nothing  at 
all  ;  but  it  went  deeper  than  that,  for  he  did 
not  even  think  the  unkind  thing  ;  that  whole 
point  of  view  was  foreign  to  his  nature.  He 
was  never  bored,  but  the  nearest  I  have  ever 
seen  him  come  to  boredom  was  when  he  was 
in  company  of  people  who  were  enjoying  a 
discussion,  as  humans  do,  of  the  faults  of 
another  ;    he  was  quite  uninterested. 

Wolstenholme  had  a  rare  sympathy  and 
intuition  ;  his  quietness  in  the  presence  of 
anyone  who  was  not  well  was  not  merely  the 
absence  of  disturbance,  but  had  in  it  a 
soothing  helpfulness.  Then  how  kind  he  was 
to  young  composers  just  beginning  !  How 
jolly  he  was,  making  witty  puns,  and  always 
ready  for  his  cups  of  tea  !    As  a  friend  said  : — 

"  There  was  a  composer  called  W  ilium 
Who  could  improvise  just  fit  to  killum, 
When  they  said — '  Cup  o'  tea  ?  ' 
'  Great  idea,'  replied  he, 
And  they  fill  urn  and  fill  um  and  fill  um.'" 

This  great  dear  joyous  personality  has  gone 
from  us,  but  he  has  left  to  the  world  music 
brim-full  of  the  milk  of  human  kindness,  with 
sunshine  woven  into  the  very  stuff  of  its 
being.  His  intimate  friends  who  loved  him 
had  a  privilege  and  happiness  which  nothing 
can  take  from  them.  S.   L. 
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The  Danzic  Sweepstake. 

Captain  Sir  Beachcroft  Towse,  V.C., 
Chairman  of  the  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Press  last 
month,  with  reference  to  the  Sweepstake  in 
Danzic,  organised  under  the  title  of  "  The 
World  Blind  Trust,"  stated  that,  as  the 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind  had  been 
referred  to  in  the  Press  communique  issued 
by  the  promoters,  he  wished  to  point  out  that 
the  Institute  knew  nothing  of  the  matter  and 
was  not  responsible  for  it  in  any  way. 


The  Blind  of  Gibraltar. 

The  Rev.  Canon  C.  E.  Bolam  has  sent  us  a 
copy  of  the  report  of  the  Inspector  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Gibraltar  Blind  Society, 
indicating  the  initial  steps  which  are  being 
taken  by  the  Society  which  Canon  Bolam, 
acting  for  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
founded  in  December  last. 

The  present  number  of  persons  registered 
is  42  of  whom  25  are  completely  and  17  nearly 
blind. 

Some  of  these  persons  have  undergone 
ophthalmic  specialist  operation  and  treatment, 
others  are  under  treatment  and  others  wish 
to  be  operated  and  treated,  but  this  is  out  of 
their  scope,  due  to  poverty. 

In  their  general  circumstances  some  are 
well  looked  after  and  do  not  require  any 
pecuniary  relief,  others  are  in  need  of  some- 
thing, and  some  are  in  very  poor  and  needy 
circumstances. 

Six  blind  people  wish  to  learn  Braille  and 
Music,  and  two  Braille  only. 


London   Society  for  Teaching   and  Training 
the  Blind. 

The  Report  for  1930/31  traces  the  way  in 
which  the  London  Society  touches  on  the  life 
of  the  blind  from  childhood  to  adult  life,  and 
shows  how  "  each  period  of  life  must  have  its 
appropriate  measure  of  assistance."  It  is 
specially  interesting  to  read  of  the  part  it  plays 
in  schooldays  and  to  know  how,  in  addition  to 
mere  book-learning,  those  in  charge  recognise 
the  importance  of  dancing,  organised  games, 
drill,  and  remedial  gymnastics.  Visits  to  the 
Science  Museum,  and  the  Imperial  Institute, 
and  the  many  activities  connected  with 
Scouting  and  Guiding,  help  to  make  the 
children's  lives  very  normal  and  happy.  As 
usual,  the  Report"  is  fully  illustrated  with 
pictures  of  pupils  at  work  and  play,  in  the 
schoolroom  and  in  the  workshop. 
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CONSOLIDATION— National  and  Regional. 

WORK  for  the  blind  is  still  a  charity  and  irrevocably  a  social  service,  and 
under  either  aspect  its  immediate  future  gives  cause  for  considerable 
anxiety.  Times  are  hard.  Long  established  sources  of  charitable  revenue 
are  bound  to  dwindle,  and  the  continued  expansion  of  expenditure  from 
the  public  purse  on  social  services  is  certainly  about  to  be  checked. 
Moreover,  the  organisation  of  the  Blind  World  is  even  now  none  too 
stable.  Structural  changes  in  its  organisation  are  still  being  made.  Volun- 
taryism stands  firm  but  municipalisation  is  making  strides.  Here  and  there  voluntary  societies 
have  succumbed.  Others  are  uncertain  about  the  future.  The  sincerity  of  some  extremists, 
who  demand  the  elimination  of  voluntaryism  everywhere,  does  not  necessarily  put  them  in  the 
right.  But  voluntaryism  cannot  save  itself  merely  by  goodwill,  however  fervent.  Financial 
support  from  public  funds  confers  on  public  authorities  the  right  to  supervision  and  to  some 
measure  of  control.  The  question  of  the  day  is  how  far  that  control  can  be  asserted  without 
breaking  the  charitable  impulse,  which  brings  to  the  blind  the  personal  service  and  financial 
sacrifice  of  thousands  of  kindly  well-wishers. 

That  delicate  question  cannot  yet  be  answered.  The  Local  Government  Act  has  released 
some  fresh  forces,  and  arrested  certain  developments.  As  Mr.  Starling  points  out  in  the 
admirably  judicious  article  printed  in  this  number  of  The  New  Beacon,  consciousness  of  local 
responsibility  has  made  some  local  authorities  more  sensitive  to  the  needs  of  the  blind,  while 
elsewhere  authorities  which  were  backward  are  backward  still.  Unevenness  of  development  is 
a  fault  which  local  societies  acting  in  isolation  are  powerless  to  correct,  and  particular  importance 
attaches  therefore  to  any  attempts  made  by  national  or  regional  agencies  to  reconstitute  or 
reconstruct  themselves  in  order  to  grapple  with  their  present-day  task  on  modern  lines. 

The  Northern  Counties  Association  has  faced  the  problem  of  co-operation  between  volun- 
taryism and  local  authorities  boldly  and  with  decision.  It  now  comprises  44  out  of  46  local 
authorities  in  its  area,  and  46  voluntary  societies.  Of  the  46  local  authorities  37  have  accepted 
the  services  of  its  Regional  Supervisor,  whose  important  task  is  to  do  for  the  six  Northern 
counties  what  was  previously  done  for  the  country  as  a  whole  by  the  Ministry  of  Health  Inspec- 
torate. The  Northern  Counties  Association  is,  in  fact,  no  longer  an  Association  of  voluntary 
agencies  ;  it  is  a  composite  body  of  a  new  and  most  interesting  type,  and  its  future  will  be 
watched  with  keen  interest,  notably  by  other  County  Associations  which  have  not  yet  entered 
into  so  closely  knit  a  partnership  with  the  local  authorities.  There  is  certainly  room  for  the 
formation  of  intermediate  types  of  organisations  in  social  work  as  in  industry.  The  success  of 
the  Northern  Counties  Association's  venture,  judged  simply  by  its  effectiveness  in  promoting 
the  spiritual  and  material  well-being  of  the  blind,  will  depend  on  voluntaryism  being  able  to  pull 
its  full  weight  in  the  partnership. 

The  reconstitution  of  the  Executive  Council  of  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  is  a 
parallel  move,  actuated  partly  by  the  determination  to  strengthen  and  consolidate  the  voluntary 
system  and  partly  by  the  desire  to  implement  fully  the  arrangement  made  in  1925  by  the  Institute 
with  the  Advisory  Committee  on  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind. 

The  predominant  voice  in  the  control  of  the  Institute  will  in  future  lie  with  directly  elected 
Councillors,  representative  of  the  blind  and  of  workers  for  the  blind  throughout  the  country. 
The  outline  of  the  new  constitution  on  page  186  of  this  issue  shows  that  the  scheme  has  been 
most  carefully  constructed.  At  least  one-fourth  of  the  Council  will  be  blind  persons.  The 
rule  which  has  hitherto  debarred  from  membership  the  salaried  officers  of  voluntary  societies 
has  been  waived  in  favour  of  the  College  of  Teachers  and  the  Association  of  Workshops.  Local 
authorities  are  represented  through  their  national  associations.  Such  an  amalgam  of  national 
and  local  members,  of  blind  and  sighted,  of  voluntary  workers  and  official  representatives,  should 
be  strong  and  well  able  to  direct  wisely  the  effective  performance  of  the  national  services  for 
the  blind.  The  Editor. 
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A  Pamphlet  on  Talking  Gloves. 

Although  the  manual  alphabet  as  used  by 
the  deaf-blind  is  extremely  easy  to  learn,  and 
must  always  be  mastered  by  Home  Visitors  as 
part  of  their  routine  duty,  it  is  surprising  to 
find  many  people  who  have  to  come  into 
contact  with  the  deaf-blind  in  Institutions  and 
Homes  and  are  content  to  be  without  means 
of  communicating  with  them.  The  loneliness 
of  the  deaf-blind  man  and  woman  must  often 
be  almost  intolerable,  and  it  is  surely  the 
bounden  duty  of  those  whose  work  brings 
them  into  contact  with  this  most  sadly 
handicapped  class  to  do  anything  within  their 
power  to  alleviate  it. 

For  such  people,  who  do  not  feel  able  to 
master  the  deaf-blind  manual  alphabet,  the 
"  Talking  Gloves  "  described  in  a  pamphlet 
by  Harold  Clark,  and  recently  published  in 
Ohio,  should  meet  a  need.  The  gloves  are 
familiar  to  most  workers  here,  and  are  very 
simply  made,  as  they  merely  consist  of  ordin- 
ary cotton  gloves,  bearing  the  letters  of  the 
alphabet  upon  them.  The  position  of  the 
letters  is  memorised  by  the  blind-deaf,  and 
his  companion  spells  out  conversation  to  him; 
considerable  speed  can  be  quickly  attained. 
The  pamphlet  gives  an  interesting  instance 
of  this,  from  an  article  by  Dr.  Alexander  Bell; 
just  about  50  years  ago  he  made  use  of  the 
gloves  to  communicate  with  a  five-year-old 
pupil — "  A  little  practice,"  he  writes,  "  en- 
abled me  to  play  upon  his  hand  as  one  would 
play  upon  the  keys  of  a  piano  and  quite  as 
rapidly." 

A  description  is  given  in  the  pamphlet  of 
the  use  made  of  talking  gloves  by  two  elderly 
American  men,  both  of  whom  were  enabled, 
by  keeping  in  touch  with  current  events 
through  having  the  newspaper  read  to  them 
in  this  way  on  their  hands,  to  acquire  a  vast 
amount  of  general  knowledge.  "  Never  for  a 
moment  has  Mr.  H.  lost  touch  with  the  world. 
If  you  wish  any  figures  on  the  cost  of  the 
Panama  Canal,  if  you  are  looking  for  expert 
information  about  the  East  River  Tunnel,  if 
you  are  interested  in  monorail  cars,  aeroplanes, 
automobiles,  radium,  you  will  find  a  mine  of 
information  in  the  discourse  of  this  octo- 
genarian man." 

Perhaps  the  very  simplicity  of  "  Talking 
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Gloves  "  has  militated  against  their  popularity; 
people  are  inclined  to  imagine  that  such  a 
simple  method  of  communication  cannot  be 
satisfactory.  To  such  sceptics  Mr.  Clark's 
pamphlet  will  perhaps  bring  conviction  as  to 
the  value  of  this  very  simple  contrivance. 

A  Home  for  the  Blind  in  Holland. 

We  have  just  received  an  illustrated  booklet 
describing  a  Home  for  Blind  Men  and  Women 
"  Sonneheerdt,"  at  Ermelo,  Holland  ;  its 
pictures  are  particularly  attractive,  and  the 
whole  place,  from  the  kitchen  where  "  sub- 
stantial but  excellent  meals  are  carefully 
prepared  "  to  the  entrance  hall,  with  a  bas- 
relief  on  the  wall  and  a  beautiful  hydrangea 
at  the  door,  seems  to  be  flooded  with  sunshine 
and  light.  "  Everyone  wants  to  be  alone 
sometimes,  and  Sonneheerdt  has  catered  for 
this  "  are  the  words  opposite  a  photograph  of 
one  of  the  bedrooms  ;  each  blind  person,  we 
are  told,  has  a  separate  room,  fitted  with 
central  heating,  running  water,  and  simply 
but  very  attractively  furnished.  Braille 
printing  works  have  been  started  in  connection 
with  the  Home,  and  there  is  also  a  workshop 
for  the  making  of  brushes,  baskets,  rugs,  and 
for  chair-caning. 


Institute    for    the    Blind    of    Trinidad    and 
Tobago. 

The  Report  for  1930  states  that  there  are 
now  46  adults  and  7  children  in  the  Institute. 
Like  almost  every  other  institution  here  and 
overseas,  the  Trinidad  Institute  is  feeling  the 
present  depression,  and  hopes  that  the 
Government  will  do  something  to  increase  its 
grant,  and  so  to  make  up  for  the  falling-off  of 
private  benevolence.  The  Report  is  illus- 
trated with  photographs  of  men  and  women 
at  work,  and  with  an  attractive  picture  of  the 
main  building. 
National  Library  for  the  Blind. 

The  Report  for  1930/31  states  that  a  new 
circulation  record  has  once  more  been 
reached,  and  over  twenty  thousand  more 
volumes  issued  from  Westminster  and  Man- 
chester than  in  the  previous  year.  Nearly 
four-hundred  voluntary  copyists  are  now  at 
work,  and  over  a  hundred  paid  blind  copyists 
are  engaged  in  the  work  of  transcription.  In 
the  course  of  the  Report  some  delightful 
letters  are  quoted  from  readers,  thanking  the 
Library  for  "  intellectual  delight  past  com- 
puting," and  for  deliverance  from  the  "  all- 
devouring  dragon  of  loneliness." 
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MANCHESTER  AND    DISTRICT  SOCIAL 
CLUB    FOR    THE    BLIND. 


By  A.  M.  WARREN, 

THIS  Club  was  founded  about 
ten  years  ago  when  little  or 
nothing  was  done  by  the 
various  voluntary  agencies 
to  cater  for  the  recreative 
side  of  the  lives  of  blind 
people  after  they  had  left 
school  or  been  trained  for  some  occupation. 
It  is  a  club  of  the  blind  for  the  blind  and  is 
entirely  managed  by  blind  people.  It  is 
self-supporting  and  is  run  on  a  subscription 
basis  of  ten  shillings  a  year.  This  sum 
entitles  a  member  to  participate  in  all  the 
various  events — whist  drives,  socials,  draught, 
domino,  bagatelle  and  ring-throwing  competi- 
tions— free  of  any  extra  charges. 

The  club  room  is  kindly  lent  by  the 
Manchester  and  Salford  Blind  Aid  Society, 
and  here,  on  most  Saturday  evenings  in  the 
year,  the  members  gather  together  to  pass  an 
enjoyable  evening  and  are  provided  with 
refreshments.  This  room,  however,  is  fast 
becoming  too  small  for  the  various  activities  of 
the  Club  and  efforts  are  being  made  to  raise 
funds  for  the  securing  of  premises  of  our  own. 
In  this  connection,  the  sale  of  sweets,  per- 
fumes, necklaces,  bead  flowers  and  silver 
paper  has  realised  quite  a  good  sum  of  money, 
but  we  are  now  contemplating  even  greater 
schemes. 

So  far  I  have  only  dealt  with  the  indoor  life 
of  the  Club,  but  there  is  an  outdoor  side,  and 
this  may  be  the  more  interesting  to  many 
people. 

When  we  were  firmly  established  indoors, 
we  realised  that  this  was  insufficient,  and  that, 
if  our  people  were  to  keep  healthy,  they  must 
be  provided  with  health-giving  exercise  and 
out-of-door  recreation.  The  Manchester 
Corporation  were  therefore  approached,  with 
the  result  that  we  now  have  a  piece  of  ground 
in  one  of  their  parks,  complete  with  fine 
pavilion,  skittle  alley,  and  cricket  pitch.  Not 
only  that,  but  this  ground  is  shut  off  from  the 
rest  of  the  park  and  sighted  people  are  not 
allowed  to  enter  it  without  the  permission  of 
the  Club.  Of  course,  the  ground  is  open  to  all 
blind  people,  but  the  utensils  and  accessories 
belong  to  the  Club,  and  they  are  held  respon- 
sible for  the  cleaning  of  the  pavilion  and  for 
general  orderliness. 


Secretary  of  the  Club. 

This  year  the  greatest  event  of  our  Club's 
life  occurred. 

Just  about  Christmas  time  we  received  a 
letter  from  the  Royal  Glasgow  Blind  Asylum 
Social  Club  for  the  Blind  saying  that  they 
would  like  to  spend  Easter  week-end  in 
Manchester  in  order  to  compete  with  us  in 
various  kinds  of  games.  This  caused  great 
excitement,  and  our  committee  set  to  work  to 
make  the  necessary  arrangements.  Unfortun- 
ately, the  local  blind  institution  (Henshaw's 
Institution  for  the  Blind)  could  do  nothing  to 
help  us,  but  the  Blind  Aid  Society  assisted  us 
to  get  hotel  accommodation  at  reasonable 
charges  and  also  loaned  us  their  room  for  the 
whole  week-end. 

On  Saturday  morning,  April  4th,  at  six 
o'clock,  our  president  and  several  members 
were  at  the  station  to  meet  the  Scotch 
midnight  express.  From  the  station  these 
twenty-one  Glaswegians  (fourteen  gentlemen 
and  seven  ladies)  were  conveyed  to  the  hotel 
for  breakfast,  then  on  to  our  ground  at 
Heaton  Park,  where  they  were  initiated  into 
the  game  of  cricket,  which  does  not  appear  to 
have  achieved  the  same  popularity  among  the 
blind  in  Scotland  as  it  has  with  us. 

In  the  afternoon  a  skittle  match,  Glasgow 
v.  Manchester,  was  played,  when  prizes  were 
given  to  the  highest  scorers — a  lady's  and 
gentleman's  amongst  the  partially  sighted  and 
a  lady's  and  gentleman's  amongst  the  totally 
blind.  Three  out  of  these  four  prizes  were 
handed  over  to  the  visitors,  though  Manches- 
ter won  the  game. 

After  the  match  we  all  adjourned  to  the  club 
room,  where  tea,  followed  by  a  whist  drive  and 
dance,  was  provided.  On  the  way  the 
visitors  kept  the  car  alive  with  songs  of 
"  bonnie  Scotland."  The  only  English  tune 
attempted  (to  our  shame  be  it  said)  was 
unknown  to  the  English  contingent  present. 

At  the  whist  drive  two  out  of  the  four 
prizes  were  won  by  the  visitors,  but  Manches- 
ter retained  both  the  boobies. 

Although  the  Glaswegians  must  have  been 
tired  out  after  their  midnight  journey  and 
strenuous  day,  the  dance  went  with  a  right 
good  swing,  and  we  were  initiated  into  the 
awful  mysteries  of  the  eightsome  reel, 
together  with  its  murderous  war-cries. 
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On  Sunday  morning  we  had  dinner  at 
Boggart  Hole  Clough,  one  of  Manchester's 
finest  natural  parks,  then  went  on  to  Belle 
Vue,  where  we  were  personally  conducted 
round  the  zoological  gardens  by  the  manager 
himself.  We  were  given  a  free  ride  round  the 
lake  in  a  motor-boat,  and  some  of  us  had  a 
snake  wrapped  round  our  necks.  Mr. 
Russell,  the  organising  secretary  of  the 
Glasgow  party,  was  presented  with  a  snake's 
skin  in  memory  of  the  visit.  We  also  fed  the 
elephants  and  examined  an  antler  that  had 
just  fallen  off  a  deer. 

After  tea  in  the  Chinese  cafe  we  again 
returned  to  the  club  room  for  a  free-and-easy 
evening,  during  which  Mr.  Russell  gave  a 
short  history  of  the  Glasgow  club.  In  the 
course  of  the  evening,  also  a  suggestion  was 
mooted  which  may  be  of  interest,  and  that 
was  the  affiliation  of  Social  Clubs  in  order  to 
raise  funds  and  generally  to  facilitate  inter- 
city games. 

Monday  was  spent  at  the  park  in  various 
sports,  all  of  which,  with  the  exception  of  the 
cricket  match,  were  again  won  by  the  visitors. 
The  grand  finale  of  the  glorious  week-end 
was  a  concert  at  the  club  room  on  Monday 
evening,  in  which  both  Scotch  and  English 
artists  took  part,  and  during  which  a  short 
history  of  our  Club  was  read. 

Afterwards  about  eight  of  our  members 
stayed  behind  to  see  the  visitors  off  by  the 
ten  minutes  past  one  train  to  Glasgow. 

Thus  ended  the  most  wonderful  week-end 
on  record — brimful  of  fun  and  right  goodwill. 
Manchester,  to  show  how  much  she  is 
maligned,  gave  us  perfect  weather  :  bright 
with  sunshine,  cool  with  soft  breezes. 

Such  an  impression  the  week-end  created 
here  that  we  are  now  saving  up  to  pay  a 
return  visit  to  Glasgow,  and  the  Glasgow 
people  are  as  keen  about  this  as  we  are. 

Now  we  are  in  the  midst  of  our  summer 
programme. 

A  general  sports'  day  has  been  arranged, 
and  two  cricket  matches  have  been  fixed  with 
Stockport,  while  inquiries  have  been  received 
from  Burnley.  Rambles  have  also  been 
planned. 

We  sincerely  hope  the  foregoing  may 
stimulate  other  blind  communities  to  do  as 
we  have  done  and  thus  provide  their  people 
with  something  more  than  "  shop  "  to  talk 
and  think  about,  and  better  health  of  mind 
and  body. 


CORRESPONDENCE 

To  the  Editor. 

"The  Braille  Rainbow." 

Sir, — May  I  be  given  a  little  space  for  a  few 
words  apropos  the  letter  from  Mr.  Simes 
which  appeared  in  the  current  issue  of  The 
New  Beacon  ? 

This  gentleman  is  so  exactly  right  in  his 
remark  that  the  "  Blind-Deaf  are  individual 
personalities  with  very  diverse  needs  and 
possibilities  "  and  emphasises  their  claim  to  an 
individual  society.  To  discover  the  best 
means  for  meeting  these  needs  and  offer  scope 
to  increase  these  possibilities,  is  one  object  for 
which  the  National  Deaf-Blind  Helpers' 
League  has  been  founded.  To  "  pauperise 
and  spoil  "  is,  in  very  truth,  a  cruelly  mis- 
taken kindness.  Our  aim  is  to  save  our  less 
fortunate  comrades  from  being  spoiled  by 
pauperism.  We  are  no  rival  society,  we  have 
earnestly  appealed  for  co-operation  to  all 
those  who  are  working  on  behalf  of  the  Blind 
and  of  the  Deaf. 

Our  League  should  be  as  a  gateway  by 
which  all  such  interested  persons  may  arrive 
by  a  short  cut  to  the  solution  of  the  very 
difficult  problem  how  best  to  promote  the 
happiness  of  those  in  the  "  dark  silence."  Our 
ideals  are  far  too  sacred  to  allow  prejudice  or 
rivalry  to  mar  the  good  which  may  accrue 
from  a  society  founded  principally  by  those 
who,  since  they  wear  the  "  shoe,"  can  tell 
exactly  where  it  pinches. 

Recently,  one  of  our  associates  called  upon 
me  to  ask  what  could  be  done  for  the  Deaf- 
Blind  in  Newport.  One  of  these  whom  she 
had  visited  had  had  no  recreation  or  conver- 
sation for  two  years  !  Her  days  are  spent  in 
sitting  in  a  corner  of  the  room  !  No  wonder 
the  nerves  are  at  breaking  point  !  And  with 
such  cases  still  in  existence  there  is  surely 
room  for  every  willing  and  generous  helper. 
It  is  with  proud  gratitude  that  we  announce 
our  little  society  to  be  the  first  on  record  to 
produce  a  stereotyped  magazine  exclusively 
for  the  Deaf-Blind.  We  have  been  enabled  to 
do  this  by  the  very  generous  concessions  made 
to  us  by  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind. 
Our  object  is  to  encourage  and  stimulate 
talents  that  have  been  lying  dormant  in  so 
many  of  our  gifted  members.  We  invite 
those  of  brighter  temperaments  to  pass  on  the 
secret  of  their  happiness.    We  would  pool  our 
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mental  resources  and  share  our  blessings  one 
with  another.  We  tell  our  funniest  experi- 
ences, and  thus  turn  our  little  tragedies  into 
humorous  adventures,  and  several  editors 
have  kindly  given  us  permission  to  select 
suitable  articles  from  their  magazines,  and 
these  are  transcribed  by  sighted  friends. 

Our  "  Braille  Rainbow  "  (so  named  because 
in  our  creeds,  temperaments,  and  literary 
tastes  we  vary  as  distinctly  as  do  the  colours  in 
the  rainbow,  and,  like  these  when  united  in 
purpose,  we  may  harmonise  into  joy-giving 
radiance),  has  met  with  a  very  warm  reception 
— the  only  complaints  being  that  there  are  not 
enough  pages  and  too  few  copies.  As  yet  our 
funds  will  not  allow  us  to  increase  the  number 
of  either  of  these.  And  for  this  purpose  the 
smallest  donations  will  be  gratefully  received 
and  acknowledged  by  Col.  Chamier,  O.B.E. 
(Hon.  Treasurer  for  "  The  Braille  Rainbow  " 
Fund),  1 6,  Winchester  Road,  Hampstead, 
N.W.3. 

\ours,  etc., 
(Mrs.)  E.  M.  Taylor, 
Editor  of  "  The   Braille   Rainbow,"   Official 
Organ  of  The  National  Deaf-Blind  Helpers' 
League. 

To  the  Editor. 

The  National  Deaf-Blind  Helpers'  League. 

Sir, — As  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  National 
Deaf-Blind  Helpers'  League,  I  think  a  word 
from  me  would  be  opportune  to  correct  cer- 
tain misapprehensions  under  which  your 
correspondent,  Mr.  G.  Simes,  appears  to  be 
labouring. 

It  is  not  intended  to  be  understood  that 
nothing  is  done  for  the  Deaf-Blind,  but  rather 
that  more  should  be  done  for  their  social 
welfare  and  happiness  than  at  present,  and  our 
aim  is  to  bring  about  a  greater  public  aware- 
ness on  the  matter.  Of  course  conditions  are 
probably  better  in  London  than  in  other  parts 
of  the  country,  and  I,  personally,  always 
receive  help  from  the  Blind-Deaf  Care  Branch 
of  the  Royal  Association  in  Aid  of  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb  when  asked  for.  But  London 
is  not  all  England,  and  welfare  work  on 
the  lines  described  by  your  correspondent 
does  not  exist  in  all  areas ;  in  any  case, 
whether  in  London  or  elsewhere,  there  is  in 
this  region  of  dark  silence  always  need  for  care 
and  attention  in  the  matter  of  social  welfare 
for  the  deaf-blind  people  who  are  so  often 
lonely  and  unhappy  even  when  their  bodily 
needs  are  provided  for.     To  be  deaf-blind  in 


a  deaf-blind  world  would  be  quite  a  different 
matter,  but  to  be  deaf-blind  in  a  seeing  and 
hearing  world  is  a  condition  of  isolation  which 
it  is  very  hard  for  people  with  their  normal 
faculties  to  appreciate. 

Yours,  etc., 

A.  D.  Watton. 
Hon.  Secretary. 
To  the  Editor. 

The  Deaf-Blind. 
Sir, — Referring  to  Mr.  Simes 's  letter  ;  I 
am  very  glad  so  much  is  being  done  for  the 
deaf-blind  in  London.  I  agree  with  him  that 
to  "  pauperise  or  spoil  "  them  is  certainly 
"  cruel  kindness."  On  the  other  hand  I  am 
sorry  Mr.  Simes  feels  so  satisfied  ;  when  that 
stage  is  reached  progress  ceases.  Ought  we  to 
feel  satisfied  as  long  as  anyone  deaf  and  blind 
is  obliged  to  live  in  a  Poor  Law  Institution  or 
Mental  Home  (unless  their  mental  condition 
renders  that  necessary)  ? 

Imagine  being  debarred  all  social  inter- 
course with  one's  fellows,  which  to  a  great 
extent  is  the  case  in  institutions  for  those  who 
can  see  and  hear.  Yet  many  so  placed 
manage  to  retain  a  normal  spiritual  and 
mental  outlook  in  spite  of  these  adverse 
conditions.  Yours,  etc., 

(Mrs.)  E.  H.  Lee, 

Moseley. 
To  the  Editor. 

From  John  Evelyn's  Diary,  1695. 
Sir, — In  the  course  of  my  reading  (using 
the  admirable  Students'  Library  of  the 
National  Institute),  I  have  come  across  the 
following  extract  from  the  "  Diary  of  John 
Evelyn  "  dated  October  25th,  1695,  which 
may  be  of  interest  to  some  of  your  readers. 

"  The  Archbishop  and  myself  went  to 
Hammersmith,  to  visit  Sam'  Morland  who 
was  entirely  blind  ;  a  very  mortifying  sight. 
He  showed  us  his  invention  of  writing,  which 
was  very  ingenious  ;  also  his  wooden  kalender, 
which  instructed  him  all  by  feeling  ;  and 
other  pretty  and  useful  inventions  of  mills, 
pumps,  etc.,  and  the  pump  he  had  erected 
that  serves  water  to  his  garden,  and  to  passen- 
gers, with  an  inscription,  and  brings  from  a 
filthy  part  of  the  Thames  near  it  a  most 
perfect  and  pure  water.  He  had  newly 
hurried  £200  worth  of  music  books  6  feet 
underground,  being  as  he  said,  love  songs  and 
vanity.  He  plays  himself  Psalms  and  religious 
hymns  on  the  theorbo."      Yours,  etc., 

C.  E.  Bolam. 
Greatford  Rectory,  Stamford,  Lines. 
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METHODS   OF  REMUNERATION 


[T  is  recorded  of  the  learned  Thomas 
Fuller  that  he  once  said  :  "  Scoff  not 
at  the  natural  defects  of  any,  which 
are  not  in  their  power  to  amend. 
'  Tis  cruelty  to  beat  a  cripple  with  his 
own  crutches."  In  our  search  for  the 
ideal  system  of  wage  payments  we  are 
apt  to  overlook  the  fact  that  the  people  with 
whom  we  are  so  intimately  concerned  can 
never  be  regarded  as  ioo  per  cent,  efficient 
in  the  modern  workaday  world. 

Any  method  of  remuneration  therefore, 
which  is  entirely  based  upon  a  pure  system  of 
piecework  can  never  be  applied  to  the  blind 
employee  without  subjecting  him  to  the 
greatest  economic  handicap.  It  was  this 
consideration  which  compelled  the  more 
humane  and  progressive  organisations  of  the 
country  to  abandon  in  part  the  piecework 
system  of  remuneration  nearly  twenty-five 
years  ago.  Obviously  to  expect  the  blind 
pieceworker  to  be  entirely  self-supporting  on 
the  results  of  a-  much  reduced  productive 
capacity  was  to  assume  an  attitude  which 
represented  in  effect  the  negation  of  all 
philanthropy,  even  though  the  system  was 
practised  by  so-called  charitable  organisa- 
tions. Such  an  attitude  could  not  be  sus- 
tained, even  apart  from  its  baneful  effects 
upon  the  blind  community,  because  quite 
naturally  a  generous  public  desired  to  know 
and  to  feel  that  their  munificence  was  being 
bestowed  upon  recipients  whose  economic 
efficiency  was  so  seriously  impaired  as  to 
remove  them  virtually  from  the  arena  of 
competition. 

What  other  justification  for  public  appeals 
could  be  preferred,  if  those  responsible  for 
the  conduct  of  workshop  employment  merely 
paid  piecework  rates  ?  The  best  type  of 
employer  even  did  more  than  this  :  hence 
philanthropy  was  summoned  to  the  aid  of 
those  handicapped  folk  who  sought  to 
minimise  their  disability  by  contributing 
their  quota  of  service  to  the  world's  work. 
By  painfully  slow  processes  a  system  of  wage 
payments  was  evolved  by  which  subsidies  of 
varying  amounts  were  provided,  which  at  the 
best  were  totally  inadequate  to  enable  the 
blind  worker  to  secure  a  reasonable  standard 
of  life.    In  his  anxiety  still  further  to  improve 
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his  status,  he  sought  to  redress  the  balance 
by  calling  upon  the  Government  and  the 
municipalities  to  do  things  for  him  which 
were  and  are  subversive  of  all  true  economic 
theory  and  practice.  In  short,  certain  schools 
of  thought  advocated  a  system  of  wage 
payments  which  had  and  have  no  relationship 
to  production,  and  to  this  extent  their 
conclusions  lose  touch  with  the  realities  of 
practical  life. 

Any  system  of  remuneration  which  is  so 
far  divorced  from  intrinsic  commercial  values 
must  inevitably  tend  to  become  merely  a  form 
of  relief,  and  the  agencies  undertaking  the 
administration  of  such  artificial  arrangements 
are  nothing  more  or  less  than  glorified  relief 
stations. 

Those  who  regard  their  administrative 
responsibilities  seriously  cannot  be  satisfied 
with  the  varying  systems  of  remuneration 
that  now  obtain.  The  more  progressive 
officials  are  anxiously  seeking  to  discover  a 
satisfactory  way  out  of  the  present  impasse, 
but  they  rightly  refuse  to  be  dragooned  into 
the  adoption  of  methods  that  bear  no  relation- 
ship to  the  facts  of  life.  Everyone  desires  the 
introduction  of  a  system  which  will  secure  to 
the  individual  the  proper  reward  of  his 
labour.  We  are  all  anxious  that  a  due 
assessment  of  disability  should  be  made  and 
as  far  as  may  be,  compensated  for,  but  it  is 
difficult  to  agree  that  remuneration  should  be 
provided  that  is  altogether  out  of  proportion 
to  economic  worth,  and  one  which  so  far 
ignores  productive  capacity  as  to  deliberately 
encourage  the  viewpoint  that  wages  can 
remain  static  even  though  production  fall  to 
zero.  John  Stuart  Mill  put  the  matter  very 
concisely,  and  in  our  opinion  very  truthfully, 
when  he  wrote  :  "  The  bad  workmen,  who 
form  the  majority  of  the  operatives  in  many 
branches  of  industry,  are  decidedly  of 
opinion  that  bad  workmen  ought  to  receive 
the  same  wages  as  good."  Undoubtedly  this 
conception  has  only  too  frequently  influenced 
certain  lines  of  conduct  when  wage  adjust- 
ments have  been  sought.  In  some  quarters 
it  is  fashionable  to  sneer  at  the  point  of  view 
that  unless  there  is  an  incentive  in  your  system 
of  remuneration,  men  will  fail  to  give  of  their 
best,  either  to  the  State  or  the  private  em- 
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ployer,  and  those  who  behave  in  this  manner 
entirely  fail  to  recognise  that  there  is  any 
validity  in  the  doctrine  of  "  the  rent  of 
ability."  Possessing  little  or  no  skill  them- 
selves, they  are  unwilling  to  recognise  that 
the  highly  efficient  workman  is  entitled  to  a 
proportionate  reward  for  the  services  he 
renders. 

A  number  of  correspondents  have  asked 
that  we  should  state  our  own  views  in  respect 
of  the  system  of  wage  payments  we  would 
desire  to  have  inaugurated  ;  that  will  come 
in  due  course,  but  for  the  present  we  are 
anxious  to  give  details  of  the  arrangements 
that  are  made  by  certain  workshops  for  the 
blind  which  are  experimenting  in  the  sphere  of 
economic  inquiry  and  research. 

One  of  the  oldest  institutions  for  the  blind 
in  this  country,  the  old  St.  George's  School 
and  Institute,  now  better  known  as  the 
Leatherhead  School  for  the  Blind,  has  estab- 
lished a  large  and  well-equipped  factory  for 
the  employment  of  the  blind  in  Waterloo 
Road,  London,  S.E.  At  the  time  of  writing, 
143  work-people  are  employed.  In  1926  it 
was  decided  to  try  the  experiment  of  mini- 
mum wage  payments,  and  it  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  the  departure  from  the  old 
system  is  more  than  justified.  It  is  necessary 
here  to  point  out  that  the  experiment  was 
entered  upon  with  much  trepidation  ;  efforts 
had  been  made  in  many  other  places  to 
establish  a  similar  system,  but  the  results 
had  been  disappointing,  and  so  the  atmos- 
phere was  charged  with  doubts  and  hesitation 
and  many  dismal  prophecies.  The  Govern- 
ment department  particularly  concerned  was 
frankly  sceptical,  and  the  London  County 
Council  did  not  give  the  scheme  its  blessing. 

Those  who  were  responsible  for  the 
adoption  of  the  system  had  sufficient  pre- 
science to  properly  safeguard  the  new  enter- 
prise, for  they  knew  that  the  inauguration  of 
a  general  system  of  minimum  wage  payments 
would  spell  financial  and  commercial  ruin 
unless  it  were  adequately  protected.  Subject 
to  the  Committee  being  satisfied  that  the 
standard  of  work  is  maintained,  the  manager 
is  empowered  to  augment  the  income  of 
married  men  to  45s.  per  week,  including 
bonus,  and  the  single  men  and  widowers 
without  dependants  to  35s.,  including  bonus, 
on  the  following  conditions,  viz  : — 

1.  No  such   augmentation   shall   apply   to 
any  worker  under  the  age  of  21  years. 

2.  New  workers  shall  not  receive  augmen- 


tation until  they  have  been  employed 
for  a  period  of  six  months. 

3.  Any  person  marrying  subsequent  to  this 
date  will  have  his  claim  to  augmentation 
specially  considered,  but  in  no  case 
shall  any  worker  be  considered  eligible 
unless  he  is  earning  at  least  15s.  per 
week . 

4.  All  income,  including  earnings  of  wife, 
but  excluding  contributory  pensions, 
shall  be  taken  into  account  in  determin- 
ing the  minimum  of  45s.  and  35s. 
respectively. 

5.  No  augmentation  shall  be  given  to  any 
worker  who  fails  to  maintain  his  average 
earnings  for  any  reason  whatsoever, 
"  other  than  through  no  fault  of  his 
own." 

6.  For  the  purpose  of  the  augmentation 
and  the  bonus  of  15s.,  the  week  is 
divided  into  11  sessions,  two  sessions 
daily  from  Monday  to  Friday,  and  one 
on  Saturday. 

7.  There  are  further  regulations  providing 
penalties  for  absence  from  work  and 
other  causes  within  the  control  of  the 
employee. 

It  may  fairly  be  claimed  that  the  system  in 
operation  at  the  Waterloo  Road  factory  has 
now  passed  the  experimental  stage,  and  we 
learn  with  interest  that  there  is  no  intention 
on  the  part  of  the  management  of  making  any 
fundamental  departure  from  methods  that 
have  been  so  eminently  successful. 

It  is  perhaps  necessary  to  explain  that  the 
guaranteed  payments  are  made  up  in  the 
following  manner  :  the  piecework  rates  on  all 
work  executed  plus  a  bonus  of  15s.  per  week 
to  every  worker,  and  where  the  piecework 
prices  and  bonus  are  less  than  the  stipulated 
minimum,  the  balance  is  provided  as  an 
augmentation  of  wages  grant.  It  will  be 
noted  therefore  that  there  is  sufficient  elas- 
ticity in  the  scheme  to  secure  to  pieceworkers 
the  full  results  of  their  labour,  and  the 
speedy  and  efficient  man  is  not  penalised  by 
having  to  conform  to  a  standard  that  is  lower 
than  his  productive  capacity.  This  latter 
provision  in  our  opinion  is  the  saving  grace 
of  the  situation,  since  it  secures  to  the 
competent  workman  just  that  element  of 
incentive  which  it  is  absolutely  essential  to 
preserve. 

The  following  figures  clearly  illustrate  the 
value  of  this  enterprise,  and  emphasise  that 
the  element   of  growth   maintains   a   proper 
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proportion    as    between    economic  earnings 
and  pure  benevolence. 

1928-20  1929-30  1930-31 

Earnings         £6,401  £7,187  £7,732 

15s,  flat  bonus           ...          4,425  4,734  4,993 

Special  augmentation           1,012  1,056  1,130 

Holiday  Grants         ...              781  912  873 


Totals  ...      £12,619        £13,889        £14,728 

In  concluding  this  article,  it  is  fitting  to 
observe  that  no  system  of  wage  payments  we 
have  so  far  examined  is  less  free  from  funda- 
mental objections  than  that  which  we  have 
endeavoured  briefly  here  to  outline.  It  sets 
an  accurate  value  on  the  commercial  im- 
portance of  a  well-regulated  wage  system, 
whilst  at  the  same  time  it  gives  a  reasonably 
adequate  share  of  responsibility  to  those 
benevolent  impulses  which  are  rightly  associ- 
ated with  all  undertakings  such  as  that 
conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the  Leather- 
head  School  for  the  Blind. 

(To  be  continued.) 

ACHIEVEMENTS 
OF  THE  BLIND 

From  Street  Playing  to  Broadcasting. 

Mr.  Maurice  Droegmanns,  the  blind 
violinist,  has  returned  to  broadcasting  after 
playing  in  the  streets  of  the  West  End.  He  is 
a  Belgian,  with  a  Continental  reputation  as  a 
violinist  and  composer.  He  says  that  playing 
in  the  streets  is  not  a  dignified  business  for  an 
artist,  but  one  must  live,  and  even  there,  he 
will  not  play  "  the  common  stuff." 

New  Blind  Mus.Bac. 

At  the  Manchester  University  last  month, 
Mr.  Reuben  Taylor,  who  is  blind,  had 
conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Music. 

Blind  Composer's  Opera  Produced. 

An  opera  by  a  blind  composer  is  now  having 
a  successful  run  at  the  Lyric  Theatre, 
Hammersmith.  This  is  "  The  Piper,"  by 
Mr.  Herbert  Ferrers.  He  conducted  rehear- 
sals, and  also  the  first  performance.  He  finds 
conducting  a  little  tiring,  but  not  difficult. 
Carpentry  is  one  of  his  hobbies. 

Presentation  to  Blind  Harpist. 

A  new  Gothic  harp  was  presented  last 
month  at  Barmouth  to  Mr.  David  Roberts,  the 
blind  harpist,  who  has  played  before  Royalty 
and  has  won  prizes  at  National  Eisteddfodau. 
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Mr.  Edwin  Jones,  J.P.— Aged  80. 

Alderman  Edwin  Jones,  J. P.,  of  Swindon, 
the  blind  ex-mayor,  has  attained  his  eightieth 
year,  and  will  shortly  complete  fifty  years  as  a 
Wesleyan  preacher.  He  remains  in  good 
health,  gets  about  in  a  wonderful  way  and 
takes  the  liveliest  interest  in  all  that  goes  on 
around  him. 

Blind  M.Sc. 

Mr.  Peter  S.  Sumner,  a  master  at  Worcester 
College  for  the  Blind,  has  surpassed  his  B.A. 
and  B.Sc.  degrees  by  securing  the  M.Sc. 
degree  in  economics  at  the  London  Univer- 
sity. He  lost  his  sight  at  Ypres,  and  was 
formerly  a  student  at  Worcester.  He  teaches 
English,  history,  and  Latin,  and  took  up  the 
study  of  economics  as  a  hobby.  In  all  his 
studies,  he  has  been  greatly  assisted  by  his 
wife. 

Splendid  March  Past  of  Blind  Girl  Guides. 

At  the  rally  last  month  of  the  1,000  Girl 
Guides  on  Knavesmere,  York,  marched  the 
Blind  School  Company  of  20  sightless  girls. 
Few  of  those  who  watched  the  parade 
realised  that  these  guides  could  not  see — that 
the  command  :  "  Eyes  right  !  "  for  them 
meant  no  more  than  turning  the  head.  This 
company  neither  straggled  nor  faltered  as  they 
went  by,  their  hands  just  touching  as  they 
marched.  After  the  march  past,  Mrs.  Percy 
Birley,  the  Chief  Commissioner,  spoke  to  the 
Blind  School  Company  and  praised  their 
display.  She  also  spoke  to  Kathleen  Wilson, 
a  "  post  "  guide  in  a  wheel  chair,  who  took 
part  in  the  parade. 

Royal  Normal  College  Successes. 

Kathleen  Hilda  Fowler,  a  student  of  the 
Royal  Normal  College  for  the  Blind,  Upper 
Norwood,  has  been  successful  in  passing  the 
Examination  in  Shorthand  of  the  London 
Chamber  of  Commerce  at  120  words  per 
minute,  and  also  the  Senior  Typewriting 
Examination  (attaining  a  speed  of  50  words 
per  minute  in  the  speed  test),  gaining  dis- 
tinction in  both  subjects. 

Nine  other  students  of  the  College  sat  for 
the  Junior  Typewriting  Examination  in  May, 
all  of  whom  have  also  passed  with  distinction. 

The  papers  (in  the  case  of  the  Typewriting 
Examinations),  instead  of  being  worked  from 
manuscript  copy,  as  is  the  practice  with  seeing 
candidates,  were  taken  down  by  the  Jblind 
candidates  in  Braille  shorthand  and  typed 
from  their  notes. 
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UNION    OF    COUNTIES    ASSOCIATIONS 
FOR    THE  BLIND. 

Report  of    Annual    Meeting. 


THE  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
Union  of  Counties  Associ- 
ations for  the  Blind  was 
held  at  Clothworkers'  Hall, 
Mincing  Lane,  E.C.3,  on 
Wednesday  and  Thursday, 
June  24th  and  25th,  1931 , 
under  the  Chairmanship  of  Mr.  P.  M.  Evans, 
M.A.,  LL.D.,  whose  unanimous  re-election  as 
Chairman  was  the  first  business  before  the 
Meeting.  Having  taken  the  Chair,  Mr.  Evans 
acknowledged  the  honour  done  him  and  spoke 
of  the  new  ideas  and  methods  which  were 
coining  into  operation  with  which  he  hoped  to 
help  the  Union  to  keep  abreast. 

During  the  course  of  formal  business  the 
election  of  Dr.  Eichholz  as  a  co-opted  member, 
representing  the  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  was  carried  unanimously.  Later  in  the 
meeting  the  nomination  of  Mrs.  Knapp,  Vice- 
Chairman  of  the  Midland  Counties  Associ- 
ation and  of  the  Rev.  H.  Every,  Vice-Chair- 
man of  the  Western  Counties  Association  as 
the  representatives  of  the  Council  of  the 
Union  on  the  Council  of  the  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind  was  received  and  approved. 

The  Report  on  the  work  of  the  year  1930/3 1 
for  the  Annual  Report  was  adopted,  together 
with  the  Report  of  the  Prevention  of  Blindness 
Committee  for  the  same  year.  The.  latter 
Report  contained  an  account  of  the  means  by 
which  the  Committee  had  been  enabled  to 
begin  its  work,  through  grants  from  the 
Clothworkers'  Company  and  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind.  The  Committee's 
aims  may  be  summarised  as  follows  :  to 
investigate  and  report  on  the  measures  which 
are  being  taken  by  Local  Authorities  and 
Voluntary  Societies  throughout  this  country 
for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness,  to  keep  in 
touch  with  methods  adopted  in  other  countries, 
to  inquire  into  the  system  of  certification  of 
the  blind  with  a  view  to  assisting  research  into 
the  causes  of  blindness,  to  seek  co-operation 
with  all  bodies  whose  assistance  is  likely  to 
encourage  preventive  measures  in  adolescent 
and  middle  life  and  to  stimulate  the  safe- 
guarding of  eye  accidents,  in  industrial  and 
agricultural  occupations  by  propaganda  or  any 
other  useful  means.  The  personnel  of  the 
Committee   includes   representatives   of  two 


County  Councils  and  of  the  Ophthalmological 
Society,  the  Ophthalmic  Section  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  Medicine  and  the  Council  of 
British  Ophthalmologists.  The  Report,  which 
covered  the  period  April  1st,  1930  to  March 
31st,  193 1,  was  supplemented  by  a  statement 
from  which  the  following  is  an  extract  : 

The  Secretary  has  carried  out  investiga- 
tions in  the  areas  of  the  following  County 
and  County  Borough  Councils  :— Cheshire, 
Cumberland,  Gloucestershire,  Lancashire, 
Northumberland,  Surrey,  Carlisle,  Chester, 
Eastbourne,  Gloucester,  Hastings,  Hull, 
Liverpool,  Manchester,  Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne  and  Wolverhampton.  She  has  also 
visited  a  number  of  Blind  Agencies  in  order 
to  ascertain  at  first  hand  the  arrangements 
made  for  dealing  with  cases  of  defective 
sight  and  to  discuss  problems  of  Registra- 
tion and  Certification  of  the  Blind. 

"  At  the  special  request  of  the  Committee 
the  Secretary  visited  and  reported  on  the 
Certification  of  the  Blind  Clinic  set  up  by 
the  Corporation  of  Glasgow,  where  the 
services  of  four  ophthalmic  surgeons,  two  of 
whom  attend  sessions  twice  weekly,  are 
available  for  examining  and  certifying  blind 
persons.  From  the  records  thus  obtained 
valuable  statistics  are  in  process  of  being 
built  up.  From  representations  made  to 
Dr.  Bridge,  Senior  Medical  Inspector  of 
Factories  at  the  Home  Office,  it  is  hoped 
that  the  Home  Office  will  encourage  the  use 
of  gauze  veils  in  works  where  drilling  and 
grinding  are  carried  on.  The  widespread  use 
of  these  veils  should  help  to  minimise  eye 
hazards  in  the  particular  branch  of  industry 
for  which  they  are  suitable.  These  veils 
were  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  Union  in 
the  first  place  through  Mr.  Mullens, 
Chairman  of  the  South  Wales  and 
Monmouthshire  Counties  Association  for 
the  Blind,  and  their  use  has  been  strongly 
advocated  by  Mr.  Bernard  Cridland  of 
Wolverhampton.  It  was  further  reported 
that  visits  to  Staffordshire,  Derbyshire, 
Lincolnshire,  Oxfordshire  and  Oxford  had 
been  arranged." 

Reports  were  received  on  the  British  Wire- 
less for  the  Blind  Fund,  the  Association  of 
Workshops  and  on  the  result  of  the  examin- 
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ation  for  the  Macgregor  Prize.  In  connection 
with  the  latter,  the  approval  of  the  Council 
was  given  to  a  change  in  the  character  of  the 
test.  Up  to  the  present  the  examination  has 
been  in  the  teaching  of  Braille  and  Moon  type. 
Excellent  work  has  been  done  in  this  direction 
but  it  was  felt  that  the  amount  of  originality 
which  can  be  shewn  in  the  working  out  of  such 
schemes  is  limited  and  that  a  change  would  be 
advantageous.  The  new  proposal  would  have 
the  effect  of  widening  the  scope  of  the  examin- 
ation, as  it  would  not  limit  it,  as  has  happened 
in  practice,  to  candidates  sitting  for  the  Home 
Teachers  Examination.  The  recommend- 
ation adopted  for  1932  was  that  the  Macgregor 
Prize  be  offered  for  the  best  essay  not  exceeding 
500  words  in  length  on  some  line  of  original 
research  in  the  field  of  Home  Teachers'  work. 
The  suggestion  had  received  the  approval  of 
Mr.  E.  D.  Macgregor,  and  the  result  of  the 
new  test  will  be  observed  with  interest. 

A  discussion  on  the  adoption  of  White 
Sticks  for  the  blind  was  begun  on  Wednesday 
afternoon  and  continued  before  the  close  of 
the  meeting  on  Thursday  morning.  The 
concensus  of  opinion  among  the  blind  mem- 
bers present  was  against  the  use  of  white 
sticks  ;  but  no  definite  recommendation  was 
made  as  it  was  felt  that  their  adoption  should 
depend  upon  individual  choice  and  not  upon 
concerted  action. 

On  Thursday  morning,  June  25th,  Mrs. 
Barton  Land,  Secretary  to  the  Staffordshire 
Association  for  the  Blind,  gave  the  meeting 
food  for  thought  in  her  interesting  and 
constructive  paper  on  the  problem  of  Provision 
for  the  Partially  Blind.  She  was  followed  by 
Mr.  Starling,  General  Superintendent  and 
Secretary  of  the  Birmingham  Royal  Institu- 
tion for  the  Blind,  who  spoke  in  the  light  -of 
his  own  experience  and  produced  statistics 
relating  to  his  Institution.  Both  speakers 
attended  the  meeting  as  representatives  of  the 
Midland  Counties  Association. 

The  discussion  which  followed  was  joined 
in  by  Mr.  Dixson,  Miss  King,  Mr.  Edward 
Evans  and  by  Mr.  Lovett  of  the  Ministry  of 
Health  and  Dr.  Underwood  of  the  Board  of 
Education,  both  of  whom  referred  to  the  sight- 
saving  methods,  adopted  in  certain  States  and 
Cities  in  America,  which  they  had  recently 
had  an  opportunity  of  studying  at  first  hand 
during  the  World  Conference  on  the  Blind 
held  in  the  United  States. 

As  a  result  of  the  discussion  it  was  resolved 
to  ask  the  Executive  Committee  to  investigate 
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and  report  on  the  problem  of  provision  for  the 
partially  blind. 

In  the  afternoon  an  Open  Session  was  held 
at  which  the  Council  of  the  Union  and  all  the 
representatives  of  Local  Authorities  and 
workers  for  the  blind  who  had  applied  for  an 
invitation,  were  present.  The  subject  before 
this  meeting  was  the  World  Conference  on  the 
Blind  and  papers  were  read  as  follows  : — 

Home  Services  by  Miss  J.  A.  Merivale  ; 

Braille  by  Dr.  Whitfield  ; 

The  Industrial  Aspect  by  Mr.  S.  W. 
Starling  ; 

The  Relationship  of  the  Blind  to  the 
Community  at  large  by  Captain  Ian 
Fraser  ; 

The  General  Aspect  by  Mr.  W.  McG. 
Eagar  and  Mr.  Lovett. 

These  papers  will  be  printed  in  full  and 
copies  will  be  obtainable  from  the  Secretary, 
Union  of  Counties  Associations  for  the  Blind, 
66,  Victoria  Street,  S.W.i.  Copies  of  the 
Report  of  the  Annual  Meeting  can  also  be 
obtained  from  the  Secretary. 


The  South  Eastern  and  London  Counties 
Association  for  the  Blind  held  a  Meeting  for 
Home  Teachers  and  Home  Visitors  in  its  area 
to  hear  speakers  on  subjects  touching  their 
work,  on  July  6th,  1931,  at  the  Clothworkers' 
Hall,  London,  by  the  kindness  of  the  Cloth- 
workers'  Company,  which  also  entertained 
them  to  tea.  Miss  Jean  Robinson  spoke  on 
"  Guiding  for  the  Blind,"  Miss  Ainsworth  on 

Social  Clubs  for  the  Blind,"  and  the 
Reverend  Albert  Smith,  Chaplain  to  the 
Royal  Association  in  aid  of  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb,  on  "  Work  among  the  Blind-Deaf." 
A  Report  of  the  Meeting  will  be  published, 
copies  being  obtainable  from  the  Secretary  to 
the  Association  at  66,  Victoria  Street,  London, 
S.W.i,  and  a  short  account  of  the  speeches 
will  appear  in  the  next  issue  of  The  New 
Beacon. 


The  Soutli  Eastern  and  London  Counties 
Association  for  the  Blind  held  a  meeting  of  its 
Executive  Council,  followed  by  another 
meeting  of  the  Executive  Council  as  the 
Trustees  of  the  National  Blind  Relief  Society, 
and  also  its  Annual  General  Meeting,  on  the 
afternoon  of  Tuesday,  July  21st,  1931,  at  the 
Clothworkers'  Hall,  when  the  necessary 
annual  and  other  business  was  transacted. 
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The  West  Sussex  Association  for  the  Blind 
publishes  a  Report  for  two  years  1929/31. 
During  those  two  years  the  Association's  work 
has  grown  steadily,  as  has  that  of  the  Worthing 
Society  for  Befriending  the  Blind,  which 
works  within  its  area  and  is  affiliated  to  it. 
In  spite  of  the  loss  of  Vice-Chairman,  Hon. 
Treasurer,  and  Hon.  Secretary,  the  organis- 
ation has  been  consolidated.  The  Report 
gives  a  comprehensive  account  of  the  work 
done  in  the  County.  Copies  can  be  obtained 
from  the  Hon.  Secretary,  at  47,  West  Street, 
Chichester. 

REVLEWS 
REPORTS 

Deaf  and   Blind   Institute,  Worcester,  South 
Africa. 

We  have  received  from  the  Deaf  and  Blind 
Institute,  Worcester,  S.A.,  a  most  interesting 
illustrated  record  of  its  fifty  years'  work.  The 
School  was  founded  by  the  Dutch  Reformed 
Church  in  1881  but  for  the  first  ten  years  only 
deaf  pupils  were  taken  ;  however,  in  1890  the 
Principal  of  the  School  visited  Europe  to 
study  educational  methods  in  relation  to  the 
blind,  and  on  his  return  it  was  decided  to 
admit  blind  boys  and  girls  ;  there  are  now 
120  blind  pupils. 

Up-to-date  teaching  methods  are  employed, 
and  a  quotation  from  the  Education  Inspec- 
tor's Report  shows  that  the  standard  reached 
is  a  high  one  ;  he  writes  :  "  The  standard 
applied  in  my  inspection  of  the  School  for  the 
Blind  is  not  less  severe  than  in  the  case  of 
other  schools  under  my  jurisdiction  and  the 
results  are  meritorious  in  every  respect." 
There  is  much  individual  teaching,  and  the 
handling  of  objects  is  encouraged. 

Vocational  training  includes  basket  and 
mattress  making,  piano  tuning,  and  chair 
caning,  and  a  high  standard  of  efficiency  is 
aimed  at.  But  the  section  of  the  Report 
headed  "  Educated  and  then  ?  "  suggests  that 
the  lot  of  the  trained  worker  in  South  Africa 
is  a  very  hard  one,  and  that  the  crying  need 
of  such  an  institute  as  that  at  Worcester  is 
some  system  of  after-care.  The  writer  ends 
with  an  appeal  to  those  who  read  the  Report 
to  do  something  to  provide  such  a  system, 
without  which  the  best  training  must  almost 
inevitably  end  in  failure. 


Mount    Lavinia    School    for    the   Deaf    and 
Blind,  Ceylon. 

The  Report  for  1930  states  that  there  are 
now  127  blind  children  in  the  school.  A  new 
hostel  for  boys  has  lately  been  opened,  and  a 
new  nursery  and  kindergarten  for  little  girls. 
The  help  of  Toe  H  in  developing  the  indus- 
trial side  of  the  work  is  gratefully  acknow- 
ledged and  weaving,  knitting,  and  basket- 
making  are  successfully  carried  on.  The 
perennial  problem  of  caring  for  the  boys  and 
girls  who  have  learned  a  trade,  but  who  have 
to  leave  school  without  much  prospect  for 
the  future  is  touched  upon  in  the  Report,  and 
a  Committee  has  been  formed  to  deal  with 
the  problem. 

Association  of  Workshops  for  the  Blind. 

The  Second  Annual  Report  (1930-31)  gives 
an  interesting  account  of  the  year's  work, 
which  has  included  an  enquiry  into  the  wages 
paid  to  blind  workers  throughout  the  country 
and  into  the  question  of  the  rates  of  augmen- 
tation. The  setting  up  of  a  Central  Market- 
ing Board  is  still  under  consideration,  and 
although  progress  has  been  somewhat 
retarded  the  project  has  by  no  means  been 
given  up.  A  list  is  given  of  the  fifty-six 
workshops  and  societies  belonging  to  the 
Association,  which  shows  that  it  has  support 
in  all  parts  of  the  country.  The  Association  is 
hoping  to  induce  local  authorities  throughout 
the  country  to  accept  an  agreed  minimum 
scale  of  augmentation. 

Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind. 

The  Report  for  the  year  ending  March  31st, 
193 1,  is,  as  usual,  well-illustrated  and  full  of 
interest.  Industrial  placement  is  a  department 
of  blind  work  in  which  the  National  Institute 
has  always  shown  itself  particularly  active,  and 
in  this  connection,  it  is  interesting  to  read  in 
the  Report  of  the  Blind  Workmen's  Compen- 
sation Act,  which  became  operative  a  few 
weeks  ago  ;  under  this  Act,  claims  up  to  50 
dollars  are  looked  after  by  industries  under  the 
Workmen's  Compensation  Act,  and  compen- 
sation exceeding  this  amount  is  paid  by  the 
province  on  receipt  of  a  certificate  from  the 
Workmen's  Compensation  Board.  During 
the  year  just  ended,  78  placements  have  been 
made,  and  an  interesting  organisation  formed, 
made  up  of  the  blind  men  and  women  placed 
in  small  business  undertakings  by  the  Institute 
who  are  thus  banded  together  to  secure  the 
advantages  of  communal  buying. 
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Victorian    Association    of     Braille     Writers, 
South  Yarra,  Australia. 

Over  six  hundred  volumes  have  been 
transcribed  by  voluntary  writers  for  the 
Library  at  South  Yarra,  during  the  year 
1930/31  ;  one  voluntary  writer  has,  during 
her  twenty-two  years  of  service,  transcribed  in 
all  475  volumes,  a  record  of  generous  and 
patient  endeavour  which  must  be  almost 
unrivalled.  Library  readers  now  number  420, 
and  over  15,800  volumes  were  lent  during  the 
year. 

Cardiff  Institute  for  the  Blind. 

The  66th  Annual  Report,  for  the  year 
ending  March,  193 1 ,  states  that  in  spite  of 
trade  depression  goods  to  the  value  of  £7,552 
were  disposed  of,  and  workers  paid  at  the  rate 
of  £2,237  m  wages,  together  with  the  sum  of 
£5,197  in  augmentation,  bonuses,  etc.  As 
usual,  the  subscription  list  of  the  Institute 
bears  witness  to  the  splendid  generosity  of  the 
workers  in  collieries  and  factories. 

Guernsey  Association  for  the  Education  and 
Welfare  of  the  Blind. 

The  eleventh  Annual  Report  of  the  Associ- 
ation for  the  year  ending  April  30th,  193 1, 
gives  an  interesting  account  of  the  blind 
persons  on  its  Register  ;  there  are  no  institu- 
tions for  the  blind  on  the  island,  and  they 
therefore  have  to  be  sent  to  England  for 
education  and  training.  Grants  are  made  to 
the  aged  and  infirm,  and  to  meet  special 
emergencies.  It  is  specially  interesting  to  see 
that  the  work  of  prevention  of  blindness  is  not 
overlooked,  and  that  during  the  year  143  cases 
have  been  dealt  with  urider  this  head. 

Association  of  Certificated  Blind  Masseurs. 

The  twelfth  Annual  Report  for  1930/31 
chronicles  an  important  experiment,  in  that 
steps  have  been  taken  to  consider  the  desira- 
bility of  preparing  blind  post-graduate 
students  in  the  advanced  forms  of  electro- 
therapy ;  four  blind  post-graduate  students 
are  now  taking  a  special  course  in  this  branch, 
and  the  Committee  will  be  guided  by  their 
achievements  in  deciding  whether  this  subject 
shall  find  a  place  in  the  future  syllabus  of 
those  taking  the  medical  electricity  examin- 
ations. 

A  visit  was  recently  paid  to  the  Massage 
School  by  the  Minister  of  Pensions,  the  Right 
Hon.  F.  O.  Roberts,  M.P. 
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THE  AMERICAN  BRAILLE  PRESS. 

THE  deliberations  of  the  New 
York  Conference  brought 
out,  perhaps  more  clearly 
than  ever  before,  the  para- 
mount importance  of  co- 
ordination and  unification 
in  all  efforts  made  for  the 
blind  ;  overlapping  of  every  kind  must  mean 
waste,  and  every  effort  must  be  made  to 
prevent  it. 

Two  steps  in  this  direction  have  lately  been 
taken  by  the  American  Braille  Press  in  Paris, 
which  will  be  of  interest  to  our  readers, 
especially  as  the  first  also  marks  a  step  towards 
the  unification  of  Braille. 

1.  It  has  been  decided  as  from  January, 
1932,  to  merge  two  English  publications,  the 
monthly  "  American  Review  for  the  Blind  " 
in  Grade  if,  with  "  The  International 
Magazine  for  the  Blind  "  ;  the  new  form  of 
periodical  will  be  embossed  in  Grade  2,  and 
will  thus  be  accessible  to  English  readers. 

2.  It  has  been  decided  to  give  up  the 
publication  of  the  French  monthly,  "  The 
Braille  Magazine,"  and  its  readers  are  urged 
instead  to  purchase  the  fortnightly  "  La 
Lumiere,"  the  publication  of  the  Phare  de 
France,  which  has  hitherto  been  distributed 
free  to  individual  readers,  but  is  in  future  to 
be  published  at  10  francs  per  annum. 

The  American  Braille  Press  will  only 
publish  in  languages  and  for  countries 
where,  as  in  Spain,  Poland,  and  South 
America,  there  is  at  present  practically  no 
Braille  printing  done.  The  greater  part  of  its 
activities  will  thus  be  set  free  for  the  con- 
struction of  machines  for  the  production  of 
zinc  plates,  and  of  electric  printing  presses, 
and  for  research  work  in  connection  with 
these. 


ANNOUNOMMS 

NATIONAL      INSTITUTE      FOR      THE      BLIND. 

NEW    PUBLICATIONS. 

MUSIC. 

The  prices  of  the  following  pieces  of  music  are  subject 
to  a  reduction  of  three-quarters  for  the  blind  resident 
in  the  British  Isles  and  throughout  the  British  Empire. 
The  minimum  price  is  6d.  per  copy. 

CHURCH—  s    d 

10,911  Bach.  Come,  Healing  Cross,  Bass  Recit. 
and  Air  from  "St.  Matthew  Passion  " 
D  minor  ;    A,— E1      2     0 
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10,912     Handel.        With    Pious    Hearts,    Bass 
Recit.   and   Air  from   "  Judas   Mac- 
cabaeus,"  G  minor  ;   G, — El 
ORGAN 

Bach.    Allabreve  in  D,  Vol.  8,  No.  6  ... 
Faulkes,  W.    Festival  Prelude  on  "  Ein' 

Feste  Burg,"  ... 
Hoyte,  W.  S.    Scherzo  in  B  flat 
Quef,  C.     Desespoir 


10,013 
10,914 


10,915 
10,916 


PIANO— 

10.917  Albeniz,  J.  Zambra  Granadina  (Oriental 

Dance) 

10.918  Coates,  A.     Idyll  

10.919  Craxton,  Harold.    Two  Little  Studies  : 

"  A    Sad    Brook,"    and    "  A    Spring 
Morning  " 

10.920  Defesch,  W.    Les  Flutes  (Gavotte) 

10.921  Demaret,  R.  The  Blue  Rose  (Habanera) 

10.922  Elkin,  Robert.    Sarabande  Pensive      ... 

10.923  Farjeon,  H.  "  Prelude  "  and  "  Pa  vane  " 

10.924  Foster,  Ivor.    Canzonetta 

10.925  Kameneff,   S.     Where  Snow-flakes  Fall 

10.926  Littleton,  Eric.    The  Ballet  Dancer     ... 

10.927  Mullen,   F.      Approaching  Dusk   (Valse 

Lente)  ... 

10.928  Thornton,  R.  S.   The  Children's  Musical 

Medley 
DANCE— 

10.929  Butler, 


10,!  (30 


R.  and  Wallace,  R.    I'm  Happy 
when  I'm  Hiking,  Song  Fox-Trot   ... 
King,  W.  The  Waltz  You  Saved  for  Me, 
Song- Waltz      ... 

10.931  Nicholls,  H.     When  the  Guards  are  on 

Parade,  Song  Fox-Trot 

10.932  Woods,  H.    River,  Stay  'way  from  My 

Door,  Song  Fox-Trot 
SONGS— 

10.933  Arundale,    Claude.        West-Away,    F  ; 

C— F1 

10.934  Brahms.    Cradle  Song  (Wiegenlied),  F  ; 

F— F1 

10.935  Carew,  Molly.     What  Sing  the  Birds  ? 

F;   C— G1       

Franck.  Nocturne  (French),  E  flat 
minor;    E — E1 

Geehl,  Henry.     Zinetta,  D  ;   D— G1    ... 

Gcehl,  Henry.  When  Spring  Goes  Shop- 
ping, E  flat  ;    D— F1  

10.939  Moya.      The    Song   of    Songs,    B   flat  ; 

D— El 

10.940  Sampson,     Godfrev.         In     Youth     is 

Pleasure,  E  flat ';   E— A1       

10.941  Schubert.       Hark,    Hark  !     the    Lark, 

B  flat  ;    E— F1  

10.942  Wolf,  Hugo.    Mignon,  G  flat  ;    Ax  sharp 

—A1  flat  


in 


10,937 
10,938 


y  vol. 
s.   d. 

10,533 

2  0 

2  0 

10,785 

2  0 

2  0 
2  0 

10,624- 

10,588- 

0 

0 

10,833 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10,787- 

2     0 
2     0 


2  0 

2  0 

2  0 

2  0 


BRAILLE    BOOKS. 

The  prices  of  the  following  publications  are  subject 
to  a  reduction  of  two-thirds  for  the  blind  resident  in 
the  British  Isles  and  throughout  the  British  Empire. 

per  vol. 
10,832     ^sop's  Fables.    Retold  by  Enid  Bly ton.     s.   d. 
Graduated  Braille,  Intermediate  size, 
Interlined,  Stiff  Covers.     B.53         ...     5     9 
10,545-10,550    Iliad  of  Homer,  The,  by  Andrew 
Lang,    M.A.,    Walter    Leaf,    Litt.D., 
and   Ernest  Myers,   M.A.,    Grade    2, 
Large      size,      Interpointed,      Paper 

Covers.     6  vols.     F.366        6     0 

10,598-10,601  Inconsistent  Villains,  The,  by 
N.  A.  Temple-Ellis.  Grade  2,  Large 
size,  Interpointed,  Paper  Covers. 
4  vols.     F.212  5     6 


10,535  Passenger  to  Folkestone,  The, 
by  J.  S.  Fletcher.  Grade  2,  Large 
size,     Interpointed,     Paper    Covers. 

3  vols.     F.145  

Points  of  View.     Grade  2,  Large  size, 

Interpointed,  Cloth  Boards.     G.74... 

10,627  Purple  Robe,  The,  by  Joseph 
Hocking.  Grade  2,  Large  size,  Inter- 
pointed, Paper  Covers.  4  vols. 
F.224    

10,605  Sea  and  the  Jungle,  The,  by 
H.  M.  Tomlinson.  Grade  2,  Large 
size,     Interpointed,     Paper    Covers. 

4  vols.     F.230  

10,591     Sense  and  Sensibility,  by  Jane 

Austen.    Grade  2,  Large  size,  Inter- 
pointed, Cloth  Boards.   4  vols.   G.269 
Tarrydiddle  Town,  and  Other  Stories, 
by  Enid  Blyton.    Graduated  Braille, 
Intermediate    size,    Interlined,    Stiff 
Covers.     B.60 
10,788      1066  and  All  That,   by  W.   C. 
Sellar  and  R.  J.  Yeatman.    Grade  2, 
Pocket     size,     Interpointed,     Paper 
Covers.     2  vols.     D.67 
Way   of    Literature,    The,     Edited  by 
E'rnest  de  Selincourt,  M.A.,  D.Litt. 
Intermediate    size,    Interlined,    Stiff 
Covers  :  — 


per  vol. 


Compiled  by  Miss 
Graduated  Braille. 


10,834-10,835     First  Book. 

A.  E.  Woodall. 

2  vols.     B.110  5     9 

10,836-10,838  Second  Book.  Compiled  by  Freda 

M.      Buchanan,       M.A.(Edin),      and 

Eglantyne     M.     Jebb,     M.A.(Oxon). 

Graduated  Braille.  3  vols.  B.159  ...  5  9 
10,843-10,846  Fourth  Book.  Compiled  by  Helen 

Darbishire,    M.A.(Oxon).      Grade   2. 

4  vols.     B.267  7     0 

MOON    BOOKS. 

The  prices  of  the  following  publications  are  subject 
to  a  reduction  of  two-thirds  for  the  blind  resident  in 
the  British  Isles  and  throughout  the  British  Empire. 

per  vol. 
3,082-3,087      Another   part   of   the   Wood,    by     s.    d. 
Denis  Mackail.      (Limited   Edition). 
6  vols 12     0 

3.093  The     Great     Pine,     by     Mary     Wilkins 

Freeman  ...  ...  ...  ...     5     0 

3.094  His  Widows,  by  V.  Hunt  5     o 

3.095  Master  John  Horseleigh,  bv  T.  Hardy  ...     6     0 

3.096  The  Obstacle,  by  E.  M.  Delafield  ...     4     6 

3.097  A  War  Hero,  by  A.  Reid  5     0 

NATIONAL   INSTITUTE   STUDENTS'    LIBRARY. 

ADDITIONS. 

HISTORY.  Vols. 

Jones,  H.  Stuart  ;    Roman  Empire         l 4 

LAW. 

Rivington,  H.  G.    Law  of  Property  in  Land     ...        7 
Smith,    H.    Emerson.       Municipal    and    Local 
Government  Law  ...  ...  ...  ...       4 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Torrance,   A.     Tracking  Down  the  Enemies  of 

Man  ...  ...  •••  ••■        4 

Wicks,  S.  F.    Public  Speaking  for  Business  Men       3 
Yeats-Brown,  F.     Bengal  Lancer  ...  ...       3 

MODERN    LANGUAGES. 

Moliere.     L'Ecole  des  Femmes    ...  1 

PHILOSOPHY. 

Marcus  Aurelius.     Meditations    ...          ...          ...  3 

Prichard,  H.  A.     Kant's  Theory  of  Knowledge  4 

Santayana,  G.     Realm  of  Essence          ...         ...  3 
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POETRY    AND    DRAMA. 

Rossetti,  Poems  of  Christina       4 

POLITICAL    AND    SOCIAL   SCIENCE. 

Chamberlin,  W.  H.     Soviet  Russia        7 

Marriott.  J.  A.  R.    How  we  are  Governed        ...  2 
Portheim,   P.   Cohen.      England,   the   Unknown 

Isle            3 

PSYCHOLOGY. 

Hadfield,  J.  A.     Psychology  and  Morale            ...  3 

SCIENCE. 

Tylor,  Sir  E.  B.     Anthropology...          ...          ...  5 

NATIONAL    LIBRARY    FOR    THE    BLIND. 
ADDITIONS     JULY,  1931. 
FICTION.  vols. 

Baring,  M.    Half-a-Minute's  Silence,  and  Other 

Stories      ...          ...          ...          ...          ...          ...  2 

Birmingham,  G.  A.    Wild  Justice           4 

Bloch,    J.    R.    (Trans.    C.    K.    Scott-Moncrieff). 

—  and  Co.            ...          6 

Borden,  Lucille.     From  out  Magdala     4 

*Buckrose,  J.  E.     Good-Natured  Lady  ...          ...  3 

Burke,  T.     Wind  and  the  Rain 4 

*Cannon,  Cornelia.     Red  Rust      ...          ...          ...  4 

Christie,  Agatha.     Murder  at  the  Vicarage       ...  4 

Cowper,  E.  E.     Forbidden  Island           ...          ...  2 

Crofts,  F.  W.     Sir  John  McGill's  Last  Journey  5 

Cullum,  R.     The  Wolf  Pack        4 

Dell,  Ethel  M.     Storm  Drift        5 

*Footner,  H.     Substitute  Millionaire       ...          ...  3 

Glasgow,  Ellen.     They  Stooped  to  Folly           ...  5 

Hay,  Ian  and  S.  King-Hall.     Middle  Watch    ...  3 

Jacks,  L.  P.     All  Men  are  Ghosts           2 

*Kuller,  J.  van  Ammers.     Rebel  Generation      ...  5 

Lewis,  S.     Main  Street      ...          7 

Loder,  V.     Whose  Hand 4 

Modern  Detective  Stories              ...          2 

Rea,  Lorna.     Six  Mrs.  Greenes   ...          3 

*  Service,  R.  W.     House  of  Fear  ...          ...          ...  5 

Sitwell,  O.    Dumb  Animal  and  Other  Stories    ...  3 

Tynan,  K.     The  Most  Charming  Family           ...  4 

Walpole,  H.     Rogue  Henries        9 

Young,  E.  H.     Miss  Mole             5 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

fBaverstock,  A.  H.     Priest  as  Confessor             ...  2 

Bensusan,  S.  L.    On  the  Tramp  in  Wales          ...  2 
♦Campbell,  T.     Poems  :    Selected  and  arranged 

by  L.  Campbell  ...          ...          ...          ...          ...  2 

Godley,  Hon.  Eveline.     Charles  XII  of  Sweden  : 

A  Study  in  Kingship.    (E.  W.  Austin  Memorial)  4 

*Gosse,  Sir  E.     Silhouettes             ...          4 

tHolmes,   Archdeacon  E.   E.     The  Church,  Her 
Books  and  Her  Sacraments.     (Boyle  Lecture 

1910)        2 

f  Ingram,  Bishop  W.     Good  News  from  God      ...  2 

Osborn,  E.  B.     Socrates  and  his  Friends           ...  3 
Passmore,    T.    H.      New   and   Living   Way  :     a 

Study  of  the  Hope  of  Mankind            ...          ...  5 

Scott,  Sir  Walter  and  R.  L.  Stevenson.    Selected 

Poems.     (Augustan  Books  of  Modern  Poetry)  1 

Sedgwick,  H.  D.     Marcus  Aurelius         ...          ...  4 

Stuart,  Dorothy  M.    Christina  Rossetti  (English 
Men    of    Letters    Series).       (E.     W.     Austin 

Memorial)             3 

Thomas,  Helen.     World  without  End 2 

JUVENILE. 

Collodi,  C.     (Trans.  M.  A.  Murray.)     Story  of  a 

Puppet  or  the  Adventures  of  Pinocchio         ...  2 

Metcalfe,  W.  C.     Among  Chinese  Pirates           ...  3 

Nesbit,  E.    Nine  Unlikely  Tales  for  Children  ...  2 

*Smyth,   J.  Paterson.     Boys'  and  Girls'  Life  of 

Christ 2 

*  Stereotyped  Books. 

f  Presented  by  the  Guild  of  Church  Braillists. 


GRADE    I. 

Huttcn,  Baroness  von.     Maria ...  5 

Ouiller-Couch,  Mabel.     Carroll  Girls       4 

ESPERANTO. 

Herben,  J.     Malrica  Knabo  Kiu  Glorigis          ...  3 

Lagerlof,  Selma.     Junulino  el  Stormyr               ...  2 

Newell,  L.  N.     Concise  Course  in  Esperanto     ...  3 

Simunovic.     Ano  de  L'Ringludo             2 

MOON. 

Miller,  J.  R.     Things  to  Live  for             ...  Volume  3 

Pedler,  Margaret.    House  of  Dreams-Come-True  7 


ADVERTISEMENTS 

CERTIFICATED  HOME  TEACHER  requires  post, 
preferably  near  London,  very  good  testimonials 
G.B..  11,  Oppidans  Road,  N.W.3. 

Gentleman  (37  years)  seeks  post  as  uncertified 
HOME  TEACHER  ;  willing  to  study  for  next  Exam.  ; 
experienced  with  blind  people.  Good  references. 
F.  C.  W.  Smith,  South  View,  Station  Rd.,  Belton,  Gt. 

Yarmouth. 

HOME  TEACHER  (male),  fully  qualified,  desires 
appointment.  Ten  years'  practical  industrial  experi- 
ence. Intimate  knowledge  of  social  welfare  work  and 
thoroughly  versed  in  blind  administration.  Excellent 
testimonials.  J.  M.  E.,  Care  of  Editor,  The  New 
Beacon,  224,  Great  Portland  Street,  W.l. 

DIRECTOR    required    by     WORLD    COUNCIL    for 

the  Blind.  Qualifications  :  fluency  in  at  least  two 
European  languages,  administrative  ability  and  know- 
ledge of  methods  of  social  research  and  investigation. 
The  Director  will  be  required  to  live  in  Paris.  Three 
years'  engagement  contemplated.  Salary,  75,000 
francs  per  annum.  Apply  to  "  Mundus,"  at  224, 
Great  Fortland  Street,  London,  W.l. 

WANTED  by  the  Bolton  Workshops  and  Homes  for 
the  Blind,  sighted   HOME  TEACHER  AND  VISITOR 

(woman)  ;  must  be  single  person  or  widow.  Salary  : 
uncertificated  £130  p. a.  ;  certificated  £156  p. a.  Write 
stating  age,  experience  and  qualifications  to  the 
Chairman,  Bolton  Workshops  and  Homes  for  the  Blind, 
Marsden  Road,  Bolton,  not  later  than  the  22nd  August, 
1931.     Envelopes  to  be  endorsed  "  Home  Teacher." 

COLLEGE    OF    TEACHERS    OF    THE    BLIND. 
CRAFT    INSTRUCTORS'    EXAMINATION. 

The  next  Craft  Instructors'  Examination  will  be 
held  on  13th,  14th  and  15th  October,  1931,  at  the 
School  for  the  Blind,  Swiss  Cottage,  London,  N.W.3. 
Forms  of  application  can  be  obtained  from  the  Hon. 
Registrar  of  the  College,  224-6-8,  Great  Portland 
Street,  London,  W.l,  and  must  be  returned  not  later 
than  12th  September,  1931. 

Copies  of  previous  examination  papers  can  be 
obtained  from  the  Hon.  Registrar. 

COUNTY    COUNCIL    OF    THE     WEST     RIDING     OF 

YORKSHIRE. 

EDUCATION    DEPARTMENT. 

WANTED— A  sighted  Woman  Teacher  and  Visitor 
for  the  Blind  in  the  Selby,  Goole  and  Thome  areas  of 
the  County  Council.     Salary  £156  per  annum. 

Applicants  must  not  be  over  40  years  of  age,  and 
must  have  passed  the  Home  Teachers'  Examination  of 
the  College  and  Association  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind. 

Forms  of  Application,  together  with  particulars  of 
the  duties,  may  be  obtained  on  forwarding  a  stamped 
addressed  envelope  to  the  Education  Officer,  County 
Hall,  Wakefield,  to  whom  all  applications  must  be  sent 
not  later  than  the  28th  August,  1931. 
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WIRELESS    DISCUSSION    GROUPS    AND 
THE    BLIND. 

An  Account  of  the  Summer  School,  held  by  the  British  Broadcasting  Corporation  at 
New  College,  Oxford,  to  train  Discussion-Group  Leaders. 

By  W.  H.  COATES. 

THIS  conference  provided  a  most  interesting  and  profitable  week,  both  of 
instruction  and  amusement.  All  went  smoothly,  thanks  to  the  untiring 
organisers  ;  and  although  the  serious  side  of  the  programme  was  full,  it 
was  relieved  by  such  holiday  activities  as  are  appropriate  to  a  summer 
school.  One  soon  arrived  at  two  conclusions — (a)  that  there  is  now  going 
on  among  the  people  of  this  country  a  good  deal  of  hard,  sound  thinking 
upon  all  present  problems  ;  and  (b)  that  most  people  can  be  interesting 
when  released  for  a  time  from  their  particular  "  trivial  round."  Keenness — Comradeship — 
these  are  the  two  ideas  which  emerge,  and  these,  as  I  think,  are  the  underlying  principles  of 
the  Discussion-Group  system.  It  is  a  young  movement  of  great  possibilities.  All  its  members 
are  pioneers.    It  is  an  adventure  in  which  the  blind  may  take  a  full  share. 

Many  of  us  are  tempted  into  using  the  radio  only  as  another  form  of  entertainment — a 
delightfully  cheap  and  enervating  form,  in  which  you  sit  at  your  own  fireside  to  be  amused, 
without  the  expense  or  bother  of  going  to  a  music-hall  ;  or,  at  the  most,  as  a  vehicle  for  interest- 
ing and  useful  information — rather  like  a  periodical.  Some  people  switch  on  their  set  regularly 
each  evening  at  about  six  o'clock  or  earlier,  leaving  it  to  blare  and  boom  away  unheeded  and 
unchecked  until  bedtime,  while  they  read  the  newspaper,  talk,  play  cards,  or  what  not,  as  if 
their  loud  speaker  were  an  electric  fan,  or  some  kind  of  toy.  This  evil  practice  the  B.B.C.  are 
especially  anxious  to  quash. 

They  feel,  and  wish  everyone  else  to  feel,  that  an  instrument  of  such  enormous  power 
and  almost  unlimited  range  of  action,  should  try  to  achieve  something  of  real  and  permanent 
value  to  the  nation.  It  should  be  used  for  constructive  purposes.  It  should  not  be  content 
with  tickling  listeners'  ears,  nor  with  giving  them  useful  business  hints,  but  should  offer  them 
first-rate  intellectual,  aesthetic  and  ethical  stimulation  ;    sound  and  vital    knowledge,  living 
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ideas  and  (not  least)  a  chance  to  express 
their  response  to  these.  If  they  were  to 
neglect  this  function,  the  B.B.C.  would  fail 
in  their  trust.  If  the  public  refuse  to  respond 
they  will  force  the  Corporation  to  forsake 
this  great  conception  of  service  and  to 
abandon  what  can  become  a  real  force  in 
civilisation. 

Blind  people  all  over  the  country  have 
here  a  magnificent  opportunity.  Here  is 
scope  for  their  initiative  and  their  energy. 
If  they  are  sincere  in  their  wish  to  "  pull 
their  weight  "  and  be  good  citizens,  this  is 
the  very  thing  for  them.  Good  citizenship 
does  not  consist  wholly  in  having  a  job  and 
earning  your  living,  though  this,  of  course, 
is  important  too.  It  consists  also  in  encourag- 
ing and  supporting  with  all  your  might 
anything  which  you  believe  to  be  for  the 
general  benefit. 

Policy  of  the  B.B.C. 

One  of  the  best  means  that  Savoy  Hill 
has  for  putting  this  belief  into  practice  is 
its  adult  education  scheme — the  "  Talks 
Programme  "  about  which  so  many  hard 
things  have  been  said  from  time  to  time. 
These  talks  are  always  given  by  experts. 
These  talks  are  kept  as  close  as  possible  to 
the  world  of  everyday  things.  Their  language 
is  simple  and  free  from  technical  terms ; 
examples  and  illustrations  are  taken  from 
ordinary  life  with  which  the  listener  is 
familiar.  The  talks  department  use  up  much 
energy  and  time  in  training  these  great 
men  not  to  talk  over  the  heads  of  us 
humble  folk.  For  it  is  the  man  in  the  street 
that  the  B.B.C.  want  to  reach — the  average, 
intelligent  citizen  who  is  anxious  to  learn. 

Moreover,  the  talks  are  designed  to  help 
people  to  tackle  the  problems  of  the  day  ; 
problems  which  they  see  around  them  ; 
problems  which,  perhaps,  they  find  in  their 
own  lives.  The  programme  for  next  winter 
has  some  of  the  qualities  of  a  work  of  art. 
Each  talk  belongs  to  a  series  of  six  or  twelve. 
Each  series,  though  complete  in  itself,  is 
connected  with  all  the  others  and  fills  its 
place  in  the  whole  scheme,  which  is  intended 
to  make  a  broad  survey  of  the  state  and 
trend  of  modern  civilisation.  This  pro- 
gramme is  ambitious  ;  it  shows  vision  and 
courage  ;  and  I  am  sure  will  be  welcomed 
by  all  who  want  that  power  which  education 
brings,  to  live  more  fully  and  make  the  best 
of  oneself. 
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Passive  Listening. 

In  this  mode  of  education  lurks  one  great 
danger.  Someone  at  the  conference  used 
an  apt  expression — "  Education  should  try 
to  kindle  the  fire,  not  fill  the  pitcher."  The 
pupil  should  not  be  a  sponge  soaking  up  all 
moisture  that  touches  it  ;  he  should  be  an 
intellectual  sieve,  holding  and  storing  what 
he  can  accept,  rejecting  the  rest.  All  that 
the  loud  speaker  says  should  be  met  by  what 
may  be  called  interested  resistance.  Each 
point  should  be  weighed,  criticised,  analysed, 
applied,  amplified  or  refuted  by  personal 
experience,  and  only  after  it  has  passed 
these  tests  should  it  be  accepted  and 
assimilated — "  annexed,"  as  Professor  Series 
put  it.  Only  in  this  way  can  come  into  being 
that  large  body  of  informed,  intelligent,  live 
opinion  which  the  B.B.C.  are  trying  to  create. 

The  Discussion-Group. 

It  was  to  combat  this  danger  that  the 
Discussion-Group  was  invented.  The  term 
discussion-group,  as  applied  to  broadcasting, 
is  a  loose  one,  standing  for  a  method  of 
education  which  is  flexible  enough  to  be 
adapted  to  almost  any  local  conditions.  It 
may  be  anything  from  a  fireside  or  family 
group,  comprising  perhaps  half  a  dozen 
members,  to  a  gathering  of  a  hundred  or 
more.  Both  these  types,  and  all  inter- 
mediate grades,  were  represented  at  the 
conference.  It  need  not  be  highly  organised 
— probably  the  less  the  better.  Informality 
— ease  of  intercourse — absence  of  stiffness — 
is  essential ;  for  the  object  of  these  meetings 
is  to  listen  and  to  talk. 

Both  these  things  a  blind  person  can  do 
perfectly  well.  If  he  is  the  only  blind  man 
in  a  group  he  is  at  no  disadvantage,  except 
that  he  is  at  present  unable  to  obtain  a 
Braille  edition  of  the  pamphlet,  if  any,  issued 
in  connection  with  the  series.  He  can  take 
Braille  notes  if  he  likes.  He  need  not  reserve 
his  speech  until  he  can  "  catch  the  speaker's 
eye."  People  do  not  make  speeches  at  group 
meetings  ;  they  sit  comfortably  in  their 
chairs  and  speak  a  few  sentences  at  a  time 
whenever  they  have  anything  relevant  to 
say.  There  is  no  chairman  as  such  ;  no  set 
procedure,  no  fuss.  You  criticise  the  broad- 
cast talk,  criticise  or  reinforce  each  other's 
contributions,  collect  and  compare  your  own 
impressions  and  experiences,  and  sometimes, 
perhaps,  add  fresh  knowledge  to  elucidate 
some  point  which  the  broadcasting  lecturer 
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has  left  obscure.  There  is  room  here  for 
wit,  humour,  anecdote,  controversy  and  all 
the  delightful  and  stimulating  ingredients 
of  good  conversation. 

The  Listeners'  Register. 

The  B.B.C.  have  realised  that  perhaps 
some  interested  listeners  may  be  prevented 
by  circumstances  from  enjoying  the 
advantages  of  group  listening.  For  these 
there  is  a  "  Listeners'  Register,"  upon  which 
they  can  enter  their  names  on  payment  of 
one  shilling,  and  through  which  they  can 
be  brought  into  contact,  either  with  an 
existing  group,  or  with  other  listeners 
similarly  placed,  with  whom  they  can 
arrange  discussions  orally  or  by  corre- 
spondence. 

The  Group  Leader. 

One  member  of  the  group  is  more  important 
than  all  others.  Experience  has  shown  that 
a  group  leader  is  absolutely  necessary  if  the 
group  is  to  do  well.  He  has  certain  functions, 
which  he  will  not  find  arduous  if  he  is  the 
right  man  for  the  job.  He  has  the  whole 
conduct  of  the  group  in  his  hands  ;  yet  it  is 
impossible  to  lay  down  many  general  rules 
for  his  guidance  because,  if  he  is  a  good 
leader,  his  procedure  will  vary  according 
to  the  subject,  according  to  the  contents  of 
the  broadcast  talk,  to  the  size  of  his  group, 
to  the  individualities  of  its  members,  and 
so  on.  "  To  be  a  group  leader  is  an  art, 
not  a  science,"  said  Professor  Series.  He 
must  be  tactful,  understanding,  a  quick 
thinker,  able  to  soothe  and  prod  and  curb 
and  encourage  and  keep  everyone  at  their 
ease.  In  short,  he  must  have  the  makings 
of  a  good  host. 

A  Blind  Group  Leader 

This  presents  no  great  difficulties.  There 
are,  however,  one  or  two  small  points  to 
consider. 

First,  it  is  essential  that  a  leader  who  is 
blind  should  personally  know  all  the  members 
of  his  group — their  characters,  their  interests, 
their  opinions.  This  applies  to  any  leader, 
but  particularly  in  the  case  of  the  blind. 
Some  of  his  flock  may  be  shy,  or  slow  to 
express  themselves,  and,  when  they  have 
something  to  say,  show  it  only  by  facial 
expression  or  some  slight  movement  which 
would  escape  the  keenest  ears.  It  is  at  this 
moment  that  a  timely  word  from  the  leader 
may  make  all  the  difference. 

Again,  when  discussion  is  lively,  two  or 


three  members  may  begin  speaking  at  once, 
and  may  confuse  a  blind  man,  who  will  not 
distinguish  them,  perhaps,  quite  so  readily 
as  a  man  using  his  eyes. 

One  may  sometimes  be  drawn  into  a  dis- 
cussion merely  by  a  glance,  which  would,  in 
the  case  of  a  blind  man,  be  a  word — a 
question,  perhaps — "  What  do  you  think 
about  this  point,  Mr.  X  ?  You've  had  a  lot 
to  do  with  machines  " — or  something  like 
that. 

Or  it  may  happen  that,  where  there  are 
seeing  members  in  the  group,  one  of  them 
may  be  betrayed  by  unseasonable  levity  of 
mind  into  making  physical  gestures  or 
contortions  for  the  amusement  of  his  fellows, 
thus  placing  the  leader  at  a  disadvantage. 

All  these  obstacles,  however,  amount  to 
hardly  more  than  quibbles.  Everything 
depends,  ultimately,  upon  the  leader's  per- 
sonality. If  he  has  the  right  kind  of  person- 
ality he  is  the  best  man  to  be  leader,  whether 
he  is  blind  or  not. 

Group  Formation  among  the  Blind. 

I  feel  that  a  sighted  group  with  a  blind 
leader  is  practicable,  though  the  duties  of 
the  leader  are  here  a  little  more  exacting 
than  usual.  I  would  not  recommend  an 
all-blind  group  with  a  seeing  leader. 
Individual  blind  people  would  do  well  to 
attach  themselves  to  sighted  groups,  and 
where  blind  people  form  a  group  of  their 
own,  I  would  strongly  advise  them  to  include 
also,  if  they  can,  a  number  of  seeing  members, 
because  a  group  needs  the  greatest  possible 
variety  of  viewpoint  and  experience. 

It  was  suggested  at  the  conference — and 
the  suggestion  seemed  to  meet  with  approval 
— that  the  ideal  group  should  be  about  thirty 
strong.  I  suggest  that,  with  a  blind  man  as 
leader,  twenty  would  be  a  more  manageable 
maximum. 

Sets  and  Reception. 

The  quality  and  volume  of  the  reception 
should,  of  course,  be  good.  Energy  must 
not  be  wasted  in  an  effort  to  distinguish  the 
actual  words  of  the  talk.  The  B.B.C. 
engineers  recommend  a  cone  speaker  and  a 
set  with  an  outside  aerial,  placed  as  high  as 
possible,  about  sixty  feet  in  length.  They 
have  a  number  of  sets  which  they  are  willing 
to  lend  to  new  groups  until  they  can  purchase 
one  of  their  own. 

If  a  blind  man  is  leading  a  group  containing 
seeing  members  it  would  be  well  for  him  to 
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remember  to  arrange  the  group  so  that 
they  can  all  see  the  loud-speaker.  Though 
it  may  seem  odd,  seeing  people  apparently 
like  to  look  at  the  thing  to  which  they  are 
listening. 

There  are  many  other  small  points,  such 
as  lighting,  care  of  the  set,  quiet  and 
accessible  premises,  accommodation  for 
possible  guides,  etc.,  which  need  not  be 
laboured  here. 
Literature. 

Those  who  have  had  experience  of  dis- 
cussion-group work  all  recommend  that, 
where  a  pamphlet  is  issued  with  a  series, 
this  should  be  studied  by  every  member  of 
the  group,  both  before  the  series  begins  and 
concurrently  with  it.  A  new  type  of  pam- 
phlet is  to  appear  next  session,  taking  the  form 
of  an  introductory  essay  on  the  subject  of 
the  series,  and  this  will  probably  be  of  some 
permanent  value.  It  would  be  of  great  help 
to  blind  listeners  if  arrangements  could  be 
made  to  issue  the  pamphlets  in  Braille 
simultaneously  with  the  ink-print  edition, 
or,  at  any  rate,  well  before  the  talks  begin. 

With  each  pamphlet  will  be  found  a  list 
of  books,  and  leaders  are  advised  to  read 
one  or  two  of  these  in  preparation  for  the 
talks.  They  will  give  him  a  background  of 
knowledge  upon  which  to  draw  if  necessary. 

The  Listener  reprints  most  of  the  talks, 
and  these  should  be  read  before  each  meeting 
to  refresh  the  memories  of  the  group  upon 
what  they  heard  last  week.  This  would 
necessitate  an  all-blind  group  finding  a 
reader.  The  Listener  also  has  a  correspond- 
ence column  in  which  listeners  can  voice 
their  opinions. 
Co-Operation. 

Finally,  the  B.B.C.  lay  great  stress  upon 
the  need  for  co-operation.  "  Write  to  us," 
they  say.  "  Let  us  know  your  difficulties 
and  what  you  are  doing  and  what  you 
want."  Every  letter,  however  trivial, 
receives  a  reply.  Questions,  criticisms, 
suggestions,  reports  of  group  meetings,  all 
are  welcome  at  Savoy  Hill,  and  receive  full 
attention.  Only  in  this  way  can  they  know 
how  their  work  is  prospering  and  how  it  can 
be  improved.  "  Do  not,"  said  Mr.  C.  A. 
Siepmann,  "  think  of  us  as  a  great  impersonal 
organisation  with  which  you  can  make  no 
contact  ;  think  of  us  as  human,  fellow- 
workers  with  you,  ready  to  hear  your 
opinions,  always  to  consider  them,  and 
sometimes  to  act  upon  them."     One  came 


away  from  the  conference  feeling  that  the 
B.B.C.  officials,  and  the  ideals  for  which  they 
stand,  deserve  the  heartiest  backing  that  the 
Nation  can  give  them. 

RECENT 
PUBLICATIONS 

"Darley  Steps." 

Readers  of  The  New  Beacon  are  familiar 
with  some  of  Mr.  C.  R.  Allen's  verse  and  will 
be  interested  in  the  new  volume  from  his  pen 
entitled  "  Darley  Steps,"  and  published  by 
the  Authors'  Press,  London  and  Henley-on- 
Thames,  price  3s.  6d.  The  poems  are 
dedicated  by  permission  to  Sir  James  Barrie, 
and  consist  for  the  most  part  of  lyrics,  though 
"  Darley  Steps,"  from  which  the  book  takes 
its  name,  is  a  longer  narrative  poem. 

Mr.  Allen  is  a  lover  of  nature,  and  peoples 
his  countryside  with  shy  woodland  creatures 
and  fairies,  living,  we  are  told,  "  an  acorn's 
throw  from  Brighton  Way  that  leads  to 
London  town."  There  is  an  attractive 
effortlessness  about  his  verse,  and  his 
rhyming  is  musical  : — 
"  David  the  miller  of  starlight  sold 

Bushel  on  bushel  of  powdered  gold 

To  the  cunning  seraphs  whom  God  had  told 
To  gild  the  gorse  in  May." 

"  Fruit-netting  "  gives  a  vivid  picture  of  a 
blind  man  at  work  in  a  factory  in  the  gloom 
of  a  winter  day,  his  hands  moving  mechanic- 
ally at  his  monotonous  task — "  Broken  his 
nails,  and  marred  his  clawing  fingers  " — 
while  his  spirit  is  far  away,  back  in  boyhood 
days  when  the  "  sun-sweet  netting  "  fell  on 
his  shoulder  as  he  sat  on  the  cherry  tree 
branch,    and   played   with   his    sweetheart. 

Mr.  Allen  sums  up  his  outlook  as  a  poet 
in  "  A  Singer  of  Songs  "  : — 
"  If  the  singer  of  songs  would  have  happiness 
rare 

Let  him  fashion  his  verse  far  away  from  the 
thunder 

Of  cities  and  multitudes.     Safe  in  his  lair 

Let  him  fashion  his  song,  all  his  cunning 
employ, 

And  there  with  his  lute  he  will  taste  of 
pure  joy, 

Joy  in  the  singing, 
Happiness  bringing, 

Though  there  be  not  a  soul  who  shall  listen 
and  wonder." 
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Number  of  Free  Wireless  Licences  Issued  to  the  Blind. 

Up  to  the  end  of  last  June  the  total  number  of  free  wireless  licences  issued  to  the 
blind  was  24,074. 

The  Value  of  White  Sticks  ;  the  Deaf  and  Wireless. 

Two  items  of  interest  reach  us  from  the  Barclay  Workshops.  One  is  that  some 
of  the  Barclay  Workshop  Girls  who  are  using  white  sticks  say  that  since  they  have  had 
them  they  are  able  to  get  to  work  in  a  quarter  of  the  time.  The  other  is  that  a 
Barclay  woman  who  has  been  almost  totally  deaf  for  many  years  is  able  to  enjoy  to  the 
full  her  wireless  set,  hearing  the  programmes  far  better  than  she  can  hear  the  voices 
of  those  speaking  to  her. 

Opening  of  New  Home  for  the  Blind  at  Leicester. 

The  new  Hospital  and  Home  of  Rest  for  the  blind  of  Leicester  in  Gedding  Road, 
were  opened  last  month  by  the  Duke  of  Rutland,  with  the  Lord  Mayor  (Councillor 
H.  Carver)  in  the  chair. 

The  Hospital  and  Home  have  been  named  after  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Crew,  who  have  done 
so  much  for  the  blind  in  Leicester.  The  entire  cost — about  £6,000 — was  raised  by 
Mrs.  Whiley,  who  was  prevented  by  illness  from  attending  the  ceremony.  The  Rev.  J. 
Gibbons,  pastor  of  Melbourne  Hall,  acted  for  her  and  dedicated  the  building.  Canon 
F.  R.  C.  Payne  also  took  part  in  the  ceremony,  and  the  key  to  open  the  building  was 
presented  to  the  Duke  by  Mr.  S.  N.  Smith,  the  architect.  Memorial  plates  were  also 
unveiled  by  the  Duke  in  the  hall  after  the  opening  ceremony. 

The  Duke  of  Rutland,  before  unlocking  the  door,  congratulated  the  Wycliffe 
Society  on  having  promoted  the  scheme  for  building  such  a  handsome  and  pleasant 
building  for  blind  people. 

A  Royal  Souvenir  for  Newington  House,  Edinburgh. 

Their  Majesties  the  King  and  Queen  have  signed  an  enlarged  photograph  of  them- 
selves with  the  blind  ex-Service  men  from  Newington  House,  Edinburgh,  taken  when 
the  men  were  entertained  to  lunch  at  Holyroodhouse  on  July  12th  last.  The  photograph 
will  be  hung  in  Newington  House  to  commemorate  an  interesting  event. 

New  Retail  Store  Opened  by  Henshaw's  Institution. 

The  Lord  Mayor  and  Lady  Mayoress  of  Manchester  (Alderman  G.  F.  Titt  and 
Mrs.  Titt)  yesterday  made  the  first  purchase  at  a  new  retail  store  at  All  Saints'  which 
has  been  established  by  Henshaw's  Institution  for  the  Blind  for  the  sale  of  goods  made 
at  the  Henshaw  Workshops.  The  new  store  is  to  take  the  place  of  the  shop  in  Deansgate, 
where  the  sales  have  not  greatly  exceeded  £1,000  a  year.  This  figure,  said  Councillor 
Mathewson  Watson,  did  not  compare  very  favourably  with  that  of  Birmingham,  where 
the  retail  sales  of  articles  made  by  blind  workers  amounted  to  about  £8,000  a  year. 
A  turnover  of  £5,000  a  year  as  a  beginning  at  the  new  shop  would  assure  its  success. 

Declaring  the  new  store  open,  the  Lord  Mayor  said  he  had  been  particularly  struck 
by  the  quality  of  the  work  which  the  blind  people  in  the  Henshaw  Works  turned  out. 
The  furniture  which  they  made  in  the  department  opened  about  18  months  ago  was 
quite  equal  in  quality  and  workmanship  to  that  made  by  sighted  workers,  a  fact  which 
said  a  great  deal  for  the  training  that  was  given  to  the  blind  workers  at  the  Institution. 

Expressing  the  hope  that  the  removal  of  the  shop  to  new  quarters  would  increase 
the  sales  to  a  figure  comparable  with  that  of  Birmingham,  the  Lord  Mayor  said  that 
to  buy  at  the  Institution's  shop  was  not  charity.  It  certainly  helped  to  keep  the 
workshops  busy  and  to  give  employment  to  blind  workers,  but  the  buyer  got  value 
for  his  money. 
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Braille  Edition  of  "  The  Outlook  for  the  Blind." 

A  Braille  edition  of  "  The  Outlook  for  the  Blind,"  published  by  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind,  is  to  be  published,  beginning  with  the  current  issue.  It  is 
somewhat  in  the  nature  of  an  experiment  to  determine  the  extent  of  the  demand  ; 
should  a  sufficient  interest  be  shown,  its  publication  will  be  continued.  The  subscription 
price  is  40  cents  per  annum. 

New  Braille  Monthly  Literary  Magazine. 

A  new  monthly  Braille  magazine,  "  The  Braille  Book  Review,"  is  to  appear  early 
this  autumn,  sponsored  by  the  New  York  Public  Library  and  the  American  Braille 
Press.  Its  object  is  to  stimulate  interest  in  embossed  reading  matter.  It  will  contain 
reviews  and  announcements  of  new  books,  announcements  relative  to  printing  presses 
and  libraries,  occasional  sketches  of  living  authors  and  other  items  likely  to  create 
interest  in  the  world  of  books. 
Message  from  the  Blind  Youth  of  America  to  English  Blind  Youth. 

The  girls  and  boys  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind, 
Overbrook,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  have  sent  the  following  message  to  the  students  of  schools 
for  the  blind  in  England  : — 

"  The  blind  youth  of  America  have  a  mutual  tie  with  the  sightless  young  people 
of  England.  May  we  not  strengthen  this  bond  by  learning  more  about  each  other  ? 
Can  we  not  have  a  student  from  one  or  several  of  your  schools  write  letters  to  us  about 
your  institutions  of  learning,  manners  and  customs,  while  we,  in  our  turn,  will  write 
to  you  of  our  school  life  and  customs  in  America  ?  If  we  can  have  an  interchange  of 
correspondence,  we  shall  learn  to  know  and  understand  each  other  better.  Perhaps, 
before  many  more  years,  when  airplane  transportation  has  become  much  less  expensive, 
you  may  fly  over  to  Philadelphia  to  participate  in  a  '  track  meet  '  or  some  other 
competitive  sport. 

"  The  young  people  of  the  world  to-day  will  be  the  leaders  of  the  world  to-morrow. 
If  the  youth  of  the  countries  of  the  world  have  a  better  understanding  of  each  other, 
will  not  the  leaders  of  to-morrow  be  able  to  direct  international  affairs  in  a  much  more 
intelligent,  peaceful  and  satisfactory  way  than  heretofore  ? 

"  We,  the  students  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the 
Blind,  sincerely  long  for  that  faith  and  trust  among  all  nations  which  shall  draw  them 
together  in  a  universal  cause,  the  brotherhood  of  man  and  the  betterment  of  humanity." 

New  York's  Din  Bewilders  the  Blind. 

Blind  children  in  New  York  often  cannot  learn  to  walk  because  of  the  traffic  and 
other  noises  of  the  metropolis.  This  is  one  strange  fact  that  emerges  from  a  survey 
by  the  City  Health  Officer  of  the  effect  of  city  noises  on  the  5,580  blind  people  of  New 
York.  The  din  of  the  city,  it  has  been  discovered,  drowns  the  sound  of  a  blind  man's 
footsteps,  by  which  he  is  ordinarily  guided,  and  leaves  him  lost  and  bewildered. 

Committee  to  Honour  the  Memory  of  Charles  Barbier. 

A  Committee  has  recently  been  formed  by  M.  Paul  Remy,  at  Champigny,  to  honour 
the  memory  of  Charles  Barbier,  the  French  artillery  officer  who  was  the  originator  of 
the  embossed  system  that  formed  the  basis  upon  which  Louis  Braille  worked.  The 
name  of  Braille  is  known  throughout  the  world,  and  that  of  Barbier  is  practically 
forgotten  ;  it  is  a  generous  impulse  that  prompts  M.  Remy  to  remind  the  blind  of  their 
debt  to  Braille's  forerunner. 

Barbier's  system,  like  that  of  Braille,  was  arbitrary,  and  was  based  on  a  set  of 
twelve  dots,  from  which  a  very  large  number  of  combinations  could  be  obtained  by 
changes  in  number  and  position.    The  system  was  phonetic,  and  Barbier  was  constantly 
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making  changes  in  it,  which  were  by  no  means  conducive  to  simplicity,  and  must  have 
made  it  very  difficult  to  learn  ;  but  whatever  may  be  said  in  criticism  of  it,  the  fact 
remains  that  it  was  the  foundation  on  which  Louis  Braille  built.  Braille  never  repudiated 
his  debt  to  Barbier,  but  always  acknowledged  it  loyally  ;  yet  we  are  told  that  Barbier 
died  in  1840  a  disappointed  man,  little  guessing  that  his  system,  which  he  termed 
"  Writing  of  the  Night,"  was  to  be  the  cornerstone  of  so  great  a  structure.  Thirty 
years  were  still  to  run  before  Braille  would  come  into  its  own. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


To  the  Editor. 

William  Wolstenholme. 

Sir, — By  way  of  supplement  to  Mr. 
Sinclair  Logan's  wholly  admirable  apprecia- 
tion of  Wolstenholme,  as  a  man,  and  as  a 
musician,  it  should  certainly  be  recorded 
that  the  first  one  to  take  an  active  part  in 
getting  Wolstenholme's  compositions  before 
the  public  was  Dr.  Alfred  Hollins,  who  not 
only  played  them  at  his  recitals  but  intro- 
duced them  to  Mr.  E.  H.  Le  Mare,  who 
forthwith  gave  them  excellent  publicity  by 
including  them  in  his  recital  series. 

Also  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  among 
the  many  letters  received  by  Mr.  Wolsten- 
holme's sister  was  one  from  Sir  Edward 
Elgar,  who  spoke  most  appreciatively  of 
Wolstenholme's  music.  Elgar  took  con- 
siderable interest  in  Wolstenholme  when  the 
latter  was  at  Worcester,  and  incidentally 
he  acted  as  his  amanuensis  for  his  Mus.  Bac. 
examination  at  Oxford. 

Yours,  etc., 
London.  H.  C.  Warrilow. 

To  the  Editor. 

A    Tribute   to    Hospitals    and    Homes. 

Sir, — Kindly  permit  me  to  write  a  few 
words  of  praise  on  behalf  of  our  wonderful 
voluntary  hospitals.  My  experience  as  an 
indoor  patient  commenced  over  65  years  ago. 
I  can  only  just  recollect  being  in  the  child- 
ren's ward  of  University  College  Hospital, 
London  ;  also  the  Hospital  for  Sick  Children, 
Great  Ormond  Street,  London,  W.C.  On 
December  1st,  1868,  I  was  admitted  into  the 
Edward  Ward  of  St.  Thomas'  Hospital  (old 
Surrey  Gardens),  London,  and  was  under 
the  care  of  the  late  Professor  Samuel  Solly. 
I  was  then  eleven  years  of  age,  and  the 
nurses  taught  me  to  read,  write  and  spell. 
Miss  Florence  Nightingale,  the  Lady  of  the 
Lamp,  also  assisted  the  nurses  in  their 
efforts.  We  had  no  wireless  in  the  wards  in 
those  far-off  days,  but  plenty  of  good  nurses 


and  kind  medical  students.  When  I  was 
discharged  as  cured  on  November  gth,  1869, 
the  thought  came  in  my  mind  that  never 
again  would  I  receive  such  kindness.  I  did 
not  expect  then  to  find  myself  in  a  voluntary 
hospital  in  my  66th  year  !  When  a  hospital 
patient  is  also  totally  deaf  he  must  be  a 
great  trouble  to  those  around  him.  But 
that  was  not  my  experience  in  the  Lonsdale 
Ward  of  King's  College  Hospital,  Denmark 
Hill,  London,  S.E.,  in  July,  1923,  when  I 
had  to  undergo  a  serious  internal  operation, 
and  my  life  was  saved  one  midnight  by  the 
splendid  hospital  team.  Nor  was  it  my 
experience  in  the  Waddington  Ward  in 
July  and  December,  1924,  and  again  in 
May,  1925,  for  operative  treatment  on  my 
eyes,  which  has  saved  me  from  total 
blindness.  No.  The  devoted  attention  of 
the  surgeons  and  the  nursing  staff  will  ever 
live  in  my  memory.  The  sisters  and  nurses 
of  King's  College  Hospital  are  splendid.  Our 
voluntary  hospitals  are  still  the  wonder  and 
admiration  of  the  world,  and  so  are  the 
homes  for  the  blind.  I  had  a  very  delightful 
time  in  1925  in  the  Holiday  and  Convalescent 
Home  for  the  Blind  at  Quarry  Hill,  St. 
Leonard's-on-Sea,  Sussex.  It  is  a  beautiful 
Home,  and  the  matron,  also  staff,  wonder- 
fully kind  to  the  patients.  I  was  admitted 
on  November  12th,  1925,  into  the  Devonport 
Home  for  the  Blind,  and  am  still  here. 
Friends  and  employers  who  helped  me  in  the 
past  have  passed  away,  and  yet  I  have  much 
to  be  thankful  for.  The  matron,  Miss 
Florence  Laishley,  also  the  hon.  secretary, 
Mr.  E.  E.  Nicholls,  of  the  Devonport  and 
Western  Counties  Associations  for  the  Wel- 
fare of  the  Blind,  are  wonderfully  kind  to 
me,  although  I  am  totally  deaf  and  nearly 
74  years  of  age.  I  thank  God,  and  the 
splendid  team  of  King's  College,  for  preventing 
me  from  being  totally  blind  also. 

Yours,  etc., 
Plymouth.  William  J.  L.  Hooper. 
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EDUCATIONAL    RESEARCH    IN 
AMERICA. 


I'N  a  wide  sense,  the  enlightened  teacher 
in  every  age  has  also  been  a  psycholo- 
gist, recognising  that  no  two  of  his 
pupils  are  alike,  and  learning  by 
experiment  and  failure,  renewed  ex- 
periment and  final  success,  to  adapt 
his  teaching  to  the  individual.  But 
psychology,  in  a  narrower  sense,  is  a  young 
science,  and  the  application  of  psychology  to 
educational  problems  is  something  relatively 
new. 

To  the  layman  there  is  at  the  outset  some- 
thing rather  repugnant  about  the  whole 
thing  ;  we  dislike  to  hear  people  talk  glibly 
of  "  low  intelligence-quotients  "  (or  even 
"  low  I.Q.'s  ")  and  we  vaguely  resent  the 
suggestion  that  we  can  be  labelled  and 
classified  and  popped  into  the  pigeon-hole  of 
a  laboratory.  It  is  a  reasonable  and  healthy 
resentment,  and  Dr.  French,  Principal  of  the 
Californian  School  for  the  Blind,  put  the 
point  well  when  he  urged  that  research,  if  it 
is  to  be  tolerable  as  well  as  worth-while, 
must  observe  the  common  decencies  of  life, 
adding — "  A  little  research  is  a  dangerous 
thing,  and  half-baked  conclusions  are  fatal." 
Another  American  writer,  Miss  Rocheleau, 
emphasises  the  same  point  when,  writing  of 
the  deaf-blind,  she  says  : — "  The  usual  intelli- 
gence-tests .  .  .  should  never,  never  be  applied 
to  deaf-blind  children  or  even  adults,  as  a 
foot-rule  is  applied  to  lumber,"  and  points 
out  how  essential  it  is  that  the  child's  self- 
confidence  shall  not  be  carelessly  undermined ; 
giving  a  dog  a  bad  name  comes  dangerously 
near  hanging  where  little  children  are 
involved. 

American  educationists  are  alive,  then,  to 
the  dangers  of  a  mechanical  reliance  on 
psychological  tests ;  but  they  are  alive,  too, 
to  the  changes  that  have  made  the  world  of 
to-day  an  amazingly  different  place  from 
that  in  which  our  grandparents  lived,  and 
one  in  which,  if  our  children  are  to  cope  at 
all  successfully  with  its  amazing,  ruthless 
whirl,  they  must  be  equipped  with  the  best 
education  that  we  have  to  offer  ;  rule  of 
thumb  methods  must,  as  far  as  possible,  be 
superseded  by  scientific  ones. 

The  systematic  application  of  psychology 
to  education  dates  from'io.o^  when  M.  Binet, 
a  French  psychologist,  was  invited  by  the 


French  Government  to  draw  up  some  scale 
of  measurement  in  order  that  the  intelligence 
of  school  children  might  be  tested,  and 
proper  arrangements  made  for  the  segregation 
of  those  of  low  mentality.  In  1905  he 
published  his  first  set  of  tests,  and  in  1908 
and  1911  revised  editions  of  the  tests  were 
issued. 

The  tests  aroused  the  interest  in  America 
of  Dr.  Goddard,  of  the  Training  School  for 
the  Feeble-minded,  Vinelands,  New  Jersey, 
and  he  decided  to  make  use  of  them,  with 
certain  modifications,  for  the  testing  of 
children  in  his  care.  Meetings  of  education- 
ists were  held  from  time  to  time  at  Vinelands, 
and  at  one  of  these  it  was  suggested  to 
Dr.  Burritt,  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution 
for  the  Blind,  that  the  time  had  come  for  the 
introduction  of  tests  into  schools  for  the 
blind.  He  was  much  interested,  and  in  1916 
a  resident  psychologist  was  appointed  at  his 
school,  together  with  a  Director  of  Research, 
in  the  person  of  Dr.  Samuel  Hayes,  who  has 
ever  since  taken  a  leading  part  in  educational 
research  in  schools  for  the  blind  in  America. 

At  the  same  time,  Dr.  Edward  Allen,  of 
the  Perkins  Institution,  whose  great  work 
on  behalf  of  the  education  of  the  blind  is 
already  familiar  to  readers  of  The  New 
Beacon,  arranged  for  the  appointment  of  a 
psychologist  at  his  school,  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Applied  Psychology  was  founded 
there.  Its  aims  may  be  briefly  summarised 
as  follows  : — 

1.  The  development  of  methods  for  testing 
the  intelligence  and  school  achievement  of 
blind  children. 

2.  The  routine  testing  of  pupils  seeking 
admission  to  the  school,  and  their  periodic 
re-testing  at  stated  intervals. 

3.  The  assistance  of  teachers  in  dealing 
with  "  difficult  "  children. 

4.  Co-operation  with  all  other  institutions 
having  similar  aims. 

In  1916,  Dr.  Hayes  carried  out  intelligence 
testing  at  the  Perkins  Institution  and  the 
New  York  State  School,  Batavia,  as  well  as 
at  the  Pennsylvania  Institution,  and  three 
years  later,  when,  in  addition  to  his  work  at 
Pennsylvania,  he  accepted  the  post  of 
Director  of  Psychological  Research  at  the 
Perkins  Institution,  he  arranged  to  carry  out 
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a  further  survey  of  seven  schools.  The 
results  of  this  survey  were  reported  at  the 
Convention  of  American  Instructors  of  the 
Blind  in  1920,  and  aroused  very  wide 
interest  ;  a  great  many  teachers  were  fired 
with  ambition  to  carry  out  similar  tests  in 
their  schools,  -and  as  it  was  impossible  for 
Dr.  Hayes  and  his  assistant  to  pay  personal 
visits  to  more  than  a  very  few,  he  issued  a 
pamphlet  on  Self-Surveys,  giving  instructions 
to  teachers  on  the  way  in  which  the  tests 
might  be  carried  out  in  schools  where  a 
personal  visit  from  a  psychologist  was 
impossible. 

The  work  of  Dr.  Goddard  at  Vinelands  had 
not  only  aroused  the  interest  of  Dr.  Burritt 
of  Pennsylvania,  but  also  that  of  Mr.  Robert 
Irwin,  another  American  educationist  whose 
name  will  be  familiar  to  many  of  our  readers. 
In  1914,  Mr.  Irwin  had  attended  a  Summer 
School  at  Vinelands,  and  with  Dr.  Goddard's 
help  had  produced  a  set  of  Binet  tests 
suitable  for  the  blind  ;  he  arranged  the  whole 
collection  in  year-groups,  and  made  use  of 
them  when  complete  in  various  homes  for 
blind  babies,  schools  for  the  blind  and 
classes  for  the  blind  in  public  schools. 

Between  1916  and  1923,  mental  testing 
was  going  on  in  several  schools  for  the  blind, 
and  by  1923  we  are  told  that  tests  had  been 
given  to  more  than  twelve  hundred  blind, 
and  partially  blind,  children.  It  was  felt  by 
Dr.  Hayes  and  Mr.  Irwin  that  the  time  had 
come  for  a  revision  of  the  tests,  in  the  light 
of  growing  experience,  and  accordingly  a 
Revised  Guide  (Irwin-Hayes)  was  published 
in  1923  and  a  further  revision  in  1929. 

In  1924,  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  began  to  develop  educational  research 
and  appointed  a  psychologist  who  had  for 
five  years  previously  been  carrying  on  work 
of  the  kind  at  the  Perkins  Institution.  She 
devoted  herself  to  various  problems,  especially 
to  the  adaptation  of  intelligence-tests  to 
blind  needs,  and  to  the  study  of  the  blind 
child's  reading,  but  after  a  time  she  began 
to  feel  that  if  her  work  was  to  be  of  practical 
use  it  was  essential  that  new  educational 
theories  should  be  "  tried  out  "  ;  laboratory 
work  alone  was  not  enough,  and  needed  to 
be  translated  into  action.  An  arrangement 
was  accordingly  made,  by  which  the  Perkins 
Institution  co-operated  with  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind,  and  the  Lower 
School  of  Perkins  (with  its  120  children) 
was  converted  into  a  Department  of  Special 


Studies,  where  "  any  and  every  promising 
method  is  welcomed  and  put  into  shap^  for 
prolonged  trial."  New  methods  are  not 
accepted  merely  because  they  are  new,  nor 
the  old  rejected  merely  because  they  are  old, 
but  those  at  work  recognise  that  on  the  one 
hand  quite  certainly  educational  methods 
of  the  past  were  not  perfect,  and  that  on  the 
other,  quite  probably  "  the  best  is  yet  to  be." 
In  an  article  in  "  The  Outlook  for  the 
Blind,"  Dr.  French  gives  his  reasons  why 
research  in  schools  for  the  blind  is  vitally 
important,  and  does  so  with  such  conviction 
that  his  summary  is  worth  noting  here  ;  it 
is  as  apposite  in  schools  for  the  blind  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic  as  on  the  other. 

1.  He  points  out  that  the  education  of  the 
blind  requires  special  technique  based  on  the 
muscle  and  skin  senses,  and  that  we  need  to 
study  those  senses  if  we  are  not  to  make  our 
education  too  "  visual." 

2.  The  blind  child  has  to  live  in  a  world 
of  seeing  people,  and  we  must  study  how 
best  to  fit  him  to  adapt  himself  to  that  world. 

3.  Blindness  often  involves  physical  and 
mental  complications  which  must  be  segre- 
gated and  understood  if  the  blind  child  is  to 
be  properly  educated. 

4.  Environment,  sleep,  lighting,  heat  and 
diet  are  all  subjects  that  need  to  be  studied 
by  the  educator,  and  equally  he  needs  to 
study  the  intangible  "  atmosphere  "  sur- 
rounding his  pupil  if  he  is  to  know  when  to 
hold  out  the  helping  hand  and  when  to  leave 
his  charge  to  risk  a  fall. 

5.  Blindness  in  general  does  not  exist, 
but  rather  "  blindnesses  "  of  many  kinds 
and  varying  degrees,  and  procedure  must 
vary  in  accordance  with  such  variations. 

Dr.  French  ends  his  article  by  pointing 
out  that  up  to  the  present  educational 
research  in  America  has  been  fragmentary 
and  isolated,  as  indeed  all  pioneer  effort 
must  be,  but  he  suggests  that  the  time  has 
come  for  work  "  on  a  national,  if  not  inter- 
national, scale."  So  far,  little  has  been  done 
in  England,  but  the  newly  formed  Committee 
for  educational  research,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  College  of  Teachers  and  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind,  holds  important 
promise  for  the  future.  The  work  already 
done  in  America  will  be  of  help  to  this 
Committee,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  day  of  international  co-operation  in 
matters  of  such  vital  importance  is  not  far 
off. 
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SCHOOL    FOR     MENTALLY     RETARDED 
BLIND    CHILDREN. 


THE  National  Institute  for 
the  Blind  have  issued  the 
following  particulars  re- 
lative to  the  Special 
School  for  Mentally 
Retarded  Blind  Children, 
"  Court  Grange,"  Abbots- 
kerswell,  near  Newton  Abbot,  Devon  : — 

Object. 

To  provide  suitable  education  for  mentally 
retarded  children  who  are  blind  within  the 
meaning  of  Section  3  (a)  of  the  Board  of 
Education  Form  40  D  and  are  not  certifiable 
as  mentally  defective  under  the  Education 
Act,  1921.  Cases  of  physical  defect  will  also 
be  considered  for  admission,  provided  that 
they  do  not  require  treatment  beyond  the 
capacity  of  the  school  to  provide. 

Applications  for  admission  should  be  made 
to  the  Secretary-General,  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind,  on  Board  of  Education  Forms 
306  M  and  40  D  (and,  in  case  of  physical 
defect,  40a. D).  Pupils  are  admitted  for  a 
probationary  period  of  three  months  in  the 
first  instance,  and  the  management  reserve 
the  right  to  demand  the  withdrawal  of  a 
pupil  should  his  (or  her)  presence  be  detri- 
mental to  the  well-being  of  the  School. 

Fees. 

The  fee  of  £85  per  annum,  payable  each 
term  in  advance,  is  inclusive. 

An  initial  payment  of  £5  for  provision  of 
school  uniform  is  payable  on  admission. 

No  charge  is  made  for  stationery,  books  or 
other  apparatus  except  for  articles  constitut- 
ing and  remaining  the  personal  property  of 
the  pupil. 

Accommodation. 

There  is  at  present  accommodation  at  the 
school  for  30  resident  pupils  (15  boys  and 
15  girls). 

Health  Certificates. 

Each  pupil  should  furnish  a  health  certifi- 
cate on  admission  (or  after  absence  from  the 
school  on  holiday).  The  medical  officer  to 
the  school  will  examine  each  new  pupil  as 
early  as  possible  after  arrival  at  Court  Grange 
and  periodically  thereafter. 


Holidays. 

It  is  expected  that  pupils  .will  return  to 
their  homes  during  school  holidays.  Where 
desirable,  arrangements  will  be  made  by  the 
matron  for  pupils  to  remain  at  Newton  Abbot 
during  the  holidays. 

General  Regulations. 

Visits  are  made  by  arrangement  with  the 
head  master.  Parents  or  guardians  will  be 
welcome  at  any  time  which  does  not  interfere 
with  school  hours.  Pupils  may  go  out  with 
their  parents  or  guardians  on  Saturday 
afternoons  or  Sundays,  and  with  friends  of 
the  parents,  if  permission  has  been  given 
in  writing  to  the  head  master  by  the  parents, 
upon  whom  the  responsibility  falls. 

Arrangements  will  be  made,  if  required, 
to  escort  pupils  to  and  from  London  by  a 
specified  train  on  the  days  preceding  and 
following  the  first  and  last  day  of  term. 

Correspondence  regarding  admissions  and 
fees  should  be  sent  to  the  Secretary-General, 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind. 

All  communications  relative  to  health, 
visits,  clothes,  etc.,  should  be  sent  to  the 
head  master. 

Staff. 

The  School  will  be  under  the  management 
of  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  and 
the  officers  appointed  are  as  follows  : — 

Head  Master  :   Mr.  C.  E.  Spurgeon. 

Senior  Mistress  :   Miss  M.  McConnochie. 

Matron  :  Miss  M.  Davis. 

Medical  Consultant :  E.  D.  Macnamara, 
M.D.,  F.R.C.S. 

Medical  Officers. — Hon.  Medical  Officer  : 
G.  M.  Tanner,  M.A.,  M.B.,  B.Ch. 

Hon.  Ophthalmic  Surgeon :  D.  Wilson, 
M.B.,B.S.  (Lond.). 

Hon.  Dental  Surgeons  :  H.  Dagger,  L.D.S., 
R.C.S.,  and  H.  S.  R.  Sellar,  L.D.S.,  R.C.S. 

The  term  begins  on  September  15th,  and 
the  following  dates  are  proposed  for  the 
current  school  year  : — 

Autumn  term — September  15th  to 
December  21st  (inclusive). 

Spring  term,  1932 — January  12th  to 
March  22nd  (inclusive). 
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WIRELESS   AND  ADULT  EDUCATION. 

THE  value  of  wireless  as  a  means  of  self-education  amongst  the  adult  blind 
has  not  yet  been  generally  realised.  In  April  we  gave  information  as  to 
the  B.B.C.  Area  Councils  and  the  necessary  procedure  for  the  formation 
of  Discussion  Groups,  also  suggesting  the  possibility  of  issuing  Talks  and 
Lecture  Programmes  in  Braille,  should  there  be  any  demand  for  them. 
In  the  same  month,  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  sent  a  circular 
letter  to  Voluntary  Institutions  and  Clubs  for  the  Blind  asking  whether 
the  blind  in  each  specific  area  were  interested  in  wireless  as  a  means  of  education,  whether 
Discussion  Groups  had  been  formed  or  encouraged,  and  whether  there  would  be  a  demand 
for  the  B.B.C.  booklets  or  for  The  Listener  in  Braille. 

The  answers  received  to  the  questionnaire  are  mainly  very  disappointing,  and  judging 
from  them  it  is  evident  that  the  blind  generally  are  not  yet  interested  in  the  educational 
possibilities  of  wireless,  that  Discussion  Groups  have  not  been  formed,  that  no  blind  people 
have  expressed  the  desire  to  join  existing  Discussion  Groups  of  sighted  people,  and  that  the 
encouragement  of  Discussion  Groups  amongst  the  blind  is  considered  by  the  officials  of 
Institutions  to  be  not  practicable.  On  the  other  hand,  there  seems  to  be  a  fairly  general 
desire  for  Braille  editions  of  B.B.C.  pamphlets  and  The  Listener  provided  they  are  not  too 
expensive.  The  apparent  reasons  for  this  depressing  lack  of  interest  are  as  follows  :  A  great 
number  of  the  blind  people  dealt  with  by  Local  Associations  are  too  old  to  be  interested  in 
anything  educational  ;  the  lack  of  guides  and  suitable  transport  are  serious  obstacles  ;  blind 
people  who  are  working  all  day  are  too  tired  in  the  evening  to  care  for  anything  but  the  re- 
creational side  of  wireless  ;  blind  people  do  not  consider  blindness  in  itself  a  sufficient  link  for 
the  formation  of  a  Discussion  Group  amongst  themselves. 

Each  of  these  reasons  may  be  sufficiently  strong  in  itself  to  prevent  the  formation  of  a 
Discussion  Group  in  a  particular  district,  but  we  think  that  each  of  them  is  akin  to  the  reasons 
which  are  always  given  by  conservative  thinkers  against  any  new  suggestion.  It  is  obvious 
that  each  of  them  could  be  overcome  by  a  little  enterprise,  particularly  on  the  part  of  Social 
Clubs  for  the  Blind.  Hardworked  officials  are  not  the  best  people  to  initiate  a  new  experiment, 
and  the  suggestion  to  form  a  Discussion  Group  should  be  made  to  the  blind  concerned  by 
individuals  who  are  not  only  fully  competent  to  make  a  success  of  the  idea,  but  have  the  will 
and  the  enthusiasm  to  do  so. 

It  is  encouraging  to  know  that  the  officials  of  the  B.B.C.  are  extremely  keen  on  promoting 
Discussion  Groups  amongst  the  blind,  and  that  they  are  doing  their  best,  whenever  the  occasion 
arises,  to  introduce  the  idea  of  Discussion  Groups  and  to  help  practically  in  their  establishment 
and  to  promote  their  growth.  We  understand  that  since  the  questionnaire  was  sent  out  by 
the  National  Institute  one  or  two  Groups  are  being  formed,  and  we  hope  that  the  formation 
of  these  Groups  will  be  the  thin  edge  of  the  wedge  in  promoting  an  ambition  amongst  blind 
people  of  all  classes  to  make  full  uses  of  the  unique  facilities  afforded  by  wireless  for  systematic 
study  in  many  subjects  of  fascinating  and  practical  interest. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Coates,  a  blind  man,  attended  the  Summer  School  held  by  the  B.B.C.  at  Oxford 
for  the  training  of  Discussion  Group  leaders,  and  his  experiences  are  given  in  the  leading  article 
of  this  issue  of  The  New  Beacon.  It  will  be  seen  that  he  came  away  filled  with  enthusiasm. 
He  is  in  favour  of  Groups  consisting  of  both  blind  and  sighted  people  and  considers  that  in 
group  listening  "  blind  people  all  over  the  country  have  a  magnificent  opportunity.  Here  is 
scope  for  their  initiative  and  their  energy.  If  they  are  sincere  in  their  wish  to  pull  their  weight 
and  be  good  citizens,  this  is  the  very  thing  for  them." 

We  heartily  endorse  Mr.  Coates's  opinion.  The  British  Wireless  for  the  Blind  Fund  has 
nearly  succeeded  in  its  object  of  providing  all  blind  people  with  wireless  sets,  and  we  firmly 
believe  that  in  the  minds  of  those  who  initiated  the  Fund  was  the  intention  to  provide 
the  blind  not  merely  with  a  means  of  amusement  for  leisure  hours  but  with  a  means  of 
developing  knowledge  and  sustaining  mental  abilities.  The  Editor. 
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THE    ESPERANTO    CONGRESS. 


(August  ist  to  8th.) 

CRACOW,  the  scene  of  this 
year's  Congress,  is  a  town 
of  historic  associations  and 
with  many  interesting  and 
well  preserved  old  build- 
ings in  that  part  of  Poland 
formerly  under  Austrian 
rule,  where  the  life — at  least,  the  town  life — 
is  German,  rather  than  eastern,  in  character. 
Yet  in  the  mornings  you  see  the  barefooted 
peasant  women  selling  their  country  produce 
in  the  market-square  and  tripping  home- 
wards at  a  good  round  pace  with  heavy 
bundles  on  their  backs  over  rough  cobble- 
stones which  are  tiring  enough  even  to  the 
well-shod  pedestrian.  Taxis  and  motor- 
coaches  there  are,  but  the  town  is  still  full 
of  droshkys,  whose  drivers,  arrayed  in  very 
tight  trousers,  usually  white  with  a  dark  line 
down  the  outside  of  each  leg,  will  take  you 
quite  a  long  way  for  sixpence  if  you  do  not 
excite  their  cupidity  by  offering  more. 

Our  first  impression  of  the  place  was  one 
of  hospitality  and  comfort.  Esperantists 
met  us  at  the  station  at  six  in  the  morning 
and  drove  us  in  a  taxi  to  our  well-appointed 
hotel  to  catch  up  some  of  the  sleep  we  had 
missed  in  our  thirty-six  hours'  journey,  for 
we  were  not  like  one  of  our  party,  who 
climbed  on  to  the  parcels  rack  and  vowed  he 
slept  soundly  all  night  long  above  our  heads. 
I  imagine  that  about  one  thousand 
Esperantists  were  present  at  the  Congress, 
including  some  two  hundred  of  the  towns- 
folk who,  having  received  only  ten  lessons  in 
Esperanto  during  the  previous  three  weeks 
from  the  gifted  teacher,  Father  Che,  had  yet 
gained  enough  confidence  in  using  the 
language  to  show  us  about  their  town, 
translate  menus  and  extricate  us  from  any 
difficulties  due  to  our  ignorance  of  Polish. 
These  people  certainly  did  credit  to  their 
teacher  and  showed  that  with  a  will  to  work 
it  is  possible  to  gain  a  useful  knowledge  of 
Esperanto  in  a  very  short  time. 

In  the  blind  section  of  the  Congress  we  had 
only  nine  blind  Esperantists  and  a  few 
seeing  friends  interested  in  blind  affairs. 
Those  of  them  who  so  desired  had  free 
quarters  in  a  new  and  well  arranged  students' 
hostel.  The  small  number  of  members  from 
abroad  did  not  surprise  me,  considering  the 
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hard  times  now  prevailing  throughout 
Europe,  and  also,  because  the  Esperantists 
are  to  meet  next  year  in  Paris,  for  which 
many,  both  blind  and  seeing,  are  already 
trying  to  save  up.  But  I  was  disappointed 
to  find  only  three  Polish  members,  for  I 
understand  that  Esperanto  is  taught  in  all 
four  blind  schools  in  the  country.  I  was  told, 
however,  that  in  spite  of  the  existence  of  the 
schools,  the  condition  of  the  blind  in  Poland 
is  one  of  extreme  poverty,  and  very  few 
could  have  found  money  enough  to  pay  the 
railway  fare,  while  those  who  had  occupations 
could  not  spare  the  time.  I  think  the  only 
blind  men  I  met  in  Poland  who  had  made 
good  in  business  or  professions  were  Jews, 
educated  at  the  Jewish  Blind  School  in 
Vienna,  but  another  young  man  from  the 
same  school  told  me  that  on  leaving  it  he 
had  to  return  to  his  native  Polish  village, 
where  the  post  comes  once  a  week,  and  where 
the  only  work  he  can  do  is  occasionally  to 
make  a  few  baskets  for  the  peasants,  who 
pay  for  them  with  a  pint  of  wheat.  The 
country  is  poor  and  the  people  have  neither 
time  nor  money  to  devote  to  the  blind.  As  a 
blind  German  professor  afterwards  said  to 
me,  "  Life  is  much  easier  among  rich  neigh- 
bours than  among  poor  ones." 

Our  small  party  could,  of  course,  do  little 
in  the  way  of  "  business,"  though  we  much 
enjoyed  one  another's  society  and  that  of 
our  seeing  Esperantist  friends. 

On  our  way  home  we  met  in  Berlin  several 
friends  who  had  come  in  contact  with  the 
deputation  from  the  National  Union  of  the 
Professional  and  Industrial  Blind  some 
months  ago,  to  the  members  of  which  they 
sent  kindly  greetings.  They  told  me  that 
many  of  the  blind  there  are  still  working 
in  industry,  mainly  owing  to  the  percentage 
law,  but  that  others  are  sharing  in  the  general 
unemployment,  because  so  many  factories 
have  had  to  close.  Indeed,  the  great 
majority  of  the  factory  chimneys  we  passed 
on  our  way  through  Germany  were  smoke- 
less. 

Although  Greater  Berlin  has  four  million 
inhabitants,  it  seems  to  be  an  easier  place 
for  blind  people  to  get  about  in  than  London. 
Some,  like  Mr.  Hasselbach,  go  all  over  the 
city  without  any  guidance,  but  most  of  our 
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friends  had  their  guiding  dogs,  and  said 
would  never  be  without  them. 

One  or  two  little  incidents  gave  us  the 
impression  that  both  in  Poland  and  Germany 
the  public  shows  less  consideration  to  blind 
travellers  than  in  England,  though  this  does 
not  apply  to  officials  on  railways  and  public 
conveyances,  who  are  most  helpful. 

We  spent  the  last  week-end  of  our  trip  in 
a  German  provincial  town  as  the  guests  of  a 
distinguished  blind  linguist.  In  his  youth 
he  had  studied  languages  in  the  hope  of 
becoming  a  university  professor,  but  this  was 
barred  by  his  blindness,  so,  having  obtained 
his  doctorate,  he  began  to  teach  English, 
French  and  Spanish  in  his  own  town,  and 
has  maintained  himself  and  his  family  in 


comfort  ever  since.  His  success  is  un- 
doubtedly due  to  his  charming  personality, 
which  makes  his  classes  so  popular,  and  his 
thorough  and  practical  knowledge  of  his 
subjects,  which  has  enabled  his  pupils  to  do 
well  in  examinations  and  to  make  good  use 
of  the  languages  he  has  taught  them.  I 
cannot  help  thinking  that  the  achievements 
of  such  a  man  suggest  that  modern  language 
teaching,  if  properly  prepared  for,  ought  to 
be  definitely  added  to  the  professions  prac- 
tised by  the  blind. 

The  finishing  touch  to  our  interesting  and 
enjoyable  holiday  was  given  by  the  customs 
official  at  Harwich  who,  seeing  our  Congress 
badges,  gave  us  a  friendly  greeting  in 
Esperanto. 


THE    JUBILEE    OF    "PROGRESS.95 


WORKERS  for  the  blind 
are  for  the  most  part 
rather  ignorant  of  the 
contents  of  periodicals 
in  Braille  type,  and  as 
it  is  now  just  fifty  years 
since  Dr.  Armitage  first 
published  Progress,  it  is  perhaps  a  fitting 
occasion  to  give  readers  of  The  New  Beacon 
some  account  of  the  contents  of  its  Braille 
contemporary. 

There  are  probably  few  periodicals  which, 
in  proportion  to  their  circulation,  have  so 
wide  a  circle  of  readers.  Rather  over  fifteen 
hundred  copies  are  published  monthly,  and 
of  these  about  a  hundred  and  eighty  are  sent 
overseas  ;  a  number  go  to  Australia,  Canada, 
India,  the  United  States  and  South  Africa  ; 
there  are  readers  in  most  European  countries, 
including  France,  Germany,  Italy,  Holland, 
Norway,  Poland  and  Spain,  while  China, 
Japan,  Palestine,  Syria  and  Fiji  are  also 
represented. 

It  is  a  magazine  that  has- no  special  axe  to 
grind,  and  it  attempts  to  reach  the  blind 
man  in  the  street,  trying  to  give  him  articles 
and  stories  that  are  well  but  popularly 
written  ;  it  seeks  to  interest  a  type  of 
reader  who  may  find  The  Literary  Journal 
too  exclusively  literary,  or  The  Braille 
Mail  too  purely  a  newspaper,  but  who 
wants  to  know  something  of  what  is  happen- 


ing in  the  blind  world,  who  takes  an  interest 
in  current  questions  of  the  day,  provided  the 
articles  on  them  are  not  too  technical,  and 
who  enjoys  a  good  story. 

In  order  that  readers  may  be  kept  in 
touch  with  the  social  and  political  happenings 
around  them,  a  new  feature  has  recently 
been  added  to  Progress  in  the  form  of  an 
editorial,  "  From  Week  to  Week,"  giving 
a  brief  summary  of  the  events  of  the  past 
month,  both  here  and  overseas.  Unfortun- 
ately, in  a  world  that  rushes  along  very 
breathlessly,  the  summary  is  apt  to  be  out 
of  date  by  the  time  it  appears.  "  A  Cabinet 
Committee  has  been  set  up  to  consider  the 
Report  of  the  Economy  Committee  and  it  is 
not  unlikely  that  the  Cabinet  will  be  sharply 
divided  over  the  subject  "  was  stale  reading 
when  it  appeared  in  Progresss  rather  more 
than  a  week  later,  for  already  the  Labour 
Cabinet  had  been  superseded  by  the 
National  Government.  But  this  is  a  difficulty 
by  no  means  peculiar  to  Braille  papers. 

A  short  story  is  included  in  each  month's 
issue,  written,  if  possible,  by  such  a  recog- 
nised master  of  the  short  story  as  Aumonier, 
Percival  Gibbon,  W.  W.  Jacobs  or  O.  Henry  ; 
short  stories  of  suitable  length  (they  must 
not  exceed  three  or  four  thousand  words)  are 
not  easy  to  find,  as  the  thrilling  detective 
story  or  good  adventure  tale  is  almost  always 
too  long,  and  the  slight  psychological  sketch, 
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of  the  type  written  by  Katherine  Mansfield, 
hardly  suitable  for  a  magazine  that  is 
definitely  popular  in  its  appeal.  It  is 
difficult,  sometimes,  to  overcome  the  tempta- 
tion to  print  a  good  story  regardless  of  its 
length,  but  to  do  so  would  mean  the  cutting 
down  of  other  equally  important  features. 

Three  or  four  general  articles  follow,  one 
often  semi-political,  but  selected  on  account 
of  its  impartiality — "  The  Irwin-Gandhi 
Agreement,"  recently  reprinted  from  The 
Spectator  is  typical — and  another  dealing 
with  travel  or  foreign  customs.  "  The 
Glamour  of  San  Francisco,"  by  J.  B. 
Priestley,  and  "  The  Rug-makers  of  Persia," 
by  Miss  Sackville  West,  are  recent  examples 
of  the  latter,  while  it  was  with  some  pride 
that  Progress  reprinted  in  its  July  issue 
Mr.  Courtauld's  copyright  story  of  his 
solitary  adventures  in  the  Arctic,  by  special 
permission  of  the  editor  of  The  Times. 
Probably  readers  of  Progress  alone  were 
privileged  to  share  with  readers  of  The 
Times  in  that  wonderful  story  of  endurance 
and  cheerful  courage. 

A  popular  article  that  will  appeal  to  the 
less  literary  reader  is  generally  included. 
"  Are  the  Bugginses  True  to  Tife  ?  "  by  their 
creator,  Miss  Constanduros,  is  an  example 
of  this  lighter  touch,  and  one  that  makes  a 
special  appeal  to  that  very  large  section 
of  readers  who  listen  in.  A  short  poem, 
generally  selected  from  one  of  the  fairly 
modern  anthologies,  generally  completes  this 
section  of  the  magazine. 

"  The  Question  Box  "  follows,  and 
although  the  space  it  takes  up  is  small,  the 
heart-searching  it  causes  in  preparation  is 
out  of  all  proportion  to  the  result  ;  questions 
dealing  with  the  duties  of  the  Junior  Lord 
of  the  Treasury,  the  area  in  which  the 
nightingale  may  be  heard,  the  Great  Wall  of 
China,  the  most  judicious  investment  for  the 
small  investor  and  the  verification  of  the 
sources  of  many  poems  all  take  time  ;  some- 
times the  editor  is  baffled  (the  heights  of 
each  member  of  the  Royal  family  proved 
too  much  for  him),  but  on  the  whole 
Whitaker's  Almanack,  The  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica,  Dr.  Brewer's  "  Phrase  and  Fable," 
and  a  good  stock  of  patience  suffice  to  over- 
come most  problems  presented. 

Part  of  the  magazine  is  given  up  to  corre- 
spondence, and  animated  discussions  on  the 
White  Stick  controversy,  uniform  Braille  and 
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questions  relating  to  sports  for  the  blind  have 
recently  filled  its  pages.  "  Matters  of  the 
Moment  "  contains  notices  of  interest  to 
readers,  offers  of  exchange  of  magazines, 
interchange  of  addresses  for  those  who  desire 
foreign  correspondents,  accounts  of  meetings 
and  social  gatherings  of  the  blind  and 
interesting  achievements  of  blind  people  all 
over  the  world. 

The  prize  competition  is  always  a  popular 
feature  and  proves  that  readers  of  "  Progress  " 
have  as  ready  a  wit  as  other  magazine 
competitors  ;  a  recent  competition,  asking 
for  a  list  of  possible  ideal  marriages,  produced 
an  alliance  between  King  Alfred  and  Mrs. 
Beeton,  while  the  first  line  of  a  Limerick 
beginning  "  There  was  a  young  man  of 
North  Wales  "  was  topically  continued  by  a 
competitor  as  follows  : — 
' '  There  was  a  young  man  of  North  Wales 

Who  went  hiking  o'er  mountains  and  dales, 
He  used  up  some  leather 
(Yes,  indeed,  and  whateffer), 

Till  nothing  was  left  but  the  nails." 

The  copy  ends  with  "  Nuggets,"  a  collec- 
tion of  short,  humorous  stories,  schoolboy 
howlers,  anecdotes  of  celebrities  and  so 
forth. 

Two  supplements  (apart  from  the 
Announcements  supplement  of  new  pub- 
lications) accompany  each  number  of 
Progress  ;  one  of  these  is  devoted  to 
Chess  and  the  other  to  Home  Occupations, 
and  consists  of  knitting  patterns,  household 
hints,  cookery  recipes  and  descriptions  of 
possible  pastime  handicrafts. 

In  order  to  celebrate  the  jubilee  of 
Progress  a  competition  was  set  last 
month  entitled  "If  I  Were  Editor,"  and 
some  valuable  suggestions  for  improvements 
were  received,  which  it  is  hoped  to  put  into 
practice  in  due  course.  But  from  the 
editorial  point  of  view,  one  satisfactory  thing 
emerged  from  the  competition  ;  on  the  whole 
Progress  readers  are  well  satisfied.  Perhaps 
one  letter  received  during  the  last  few 
weeks  might  be  quoted  : — "  As  it  is 
Progresss  jubilee,  I  should  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  of  speaking  a  few  words 
of  appreciation  and  gratitude  for  all  it  has 
meant  to  me,  and  thousands  of  others. 
When  we  consider  its  limited  space  and  yet 
how  much  it  contains  that  suits  the  needs 
of  all  its  readers  we  are  astounded.  To  me 
it  is  like  a  dear  old  friend." 
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THE    CHURCH  AS  A  CAREER  FOR 
BLIND   MEN. 

By  Canon  C.  E.  BOLAM ,  F.R.Hist.S., 
Hon.  Chicj  Chaplain,  National  Institute  for  the  Blind. 


THE  Editor  has  asked  me 
to  write  an  article  under 
the  above  title  and  I 
gladly  accede  to  his  re- 
quest. At  the  same  time 
I  approach  the  subject 
with  considerable  hesita- 
tion and  I  am  not  quite  sure  whether  I 
quite  like  the  title.  To  talk  of  "  going 
into  the  Church,"  is  a  loose  and  inaccurate 
phrase.  What  is  really  meant,  of  course, 
is  "  taking  Holy  Orders."  Further,  "  taking 
Holy  Orders  "  should,  I  think,  be  looked 
upon  as  a  calling  and  not  a  career,  so, 
having  cleared  the  ground,  let  us  come 
to  the  real  question.  Is  it  desirable  and 
possible  to  encourage  totally  blind  men  to 
seek  Holy  Orders  ? 

This  is  an  important  question  and  I  feel 
strongly  that  it  is  my  duty  as  Chief  Chaplain 
of  a  great  National  Institution  to  give 
the  matter  careful  attention.  My  work 
does  not  consist  (in  my  view)  merely  in 
supervising  money  raising  activities  by 
means  of  sermons  and  recitals,  but  also  in 
exploring  all  avenues  by  which  advice  and 
assistance  can  be  given  to  the  blind  in 
matters  directly  or  indirectly  connected 
with  my  particular  department.  There  are 
two  questions  that  call  for  consideration  : — 
(i)  The    immediate    question    before    us, 

in  this  article  ; 
(2)  The  placement  and  assistance  of  blind 

men  when  they  have  taken  Orders. 
In  this  article  I  propose  to  deal  only 
with  the  first  question.  In  the  first  place 
let  us  see  what  are  the  principal  qualifica- 
tions requisite  for  any  man,  sighted  or  blind, 
with  regard  to  "  Ordination." 

He  must  feel  that  he  has  received  a  call 
from  God  to  this  work — it  is  a  spiritual 
charge,  the  care  of  souls  given  by  the 
Chief  Shepherd,  and  where  this  sense  of 
vocation  is  absent  disaster  must  follow. 
To  seek  Holy  Orders  merely  as  a  possible 
career  is,  in  my  view,  a  wrong  and  unjusti- 
fiable act.  In  support  of  my  view  I  would 
refer  the  reader  to  The  Charge  given  by  the 


Bishop  in  the  Ordering  of  Priests  (Book  of 
Common  Prayer).  I  quote  only  a  few 
lines  here. 

"  And  now  again  we  exhort  you,  in  the 
name  of  our  Tord  Jesus  Christ,  that  you 
have  in  remembrance,  into  how  high  a 
dignity,  and  to  how  a  weighty  an  office 
and  charge  ye  are  called  ;  that  is  to  say, 
to  be  messengers,  watchmen  and  stewards 
of  the  Lord  ;  to  teach  and  to  premonish, 
to  feed  and  provide  for  the  Lord's  family  ; 
to  seek  for  Christ's  sheep  that  are  dispersed 
abroad,  and  for  his  children  who  are  in  the 
midst  of  this  naughty  world,  that  they  may 
be  saved,  through  Christ,  for  ever." 

Again,  he  must  be  qualified  intellectually 
and  must,  of  course,  be  able  to  pass  the 
necessary  tests.  It  is  particularly  urgent, 
that,  in  these  days,  a  high  standard  of 
intellectual  ability  should  be  demanded 
by  the  Bishop.  When  we  come  to  consider 
the  question  of  ordination  for  totally  blind 
men  we  come  to  rather  a  thorny  question. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Bishops  are 
very  reluctant  to  ordain  in  this  case  and, 
personally,  I  think  their  reluctance  is 
reasonable.  Some  of  the  Bishops  may  base 
their  refusal  on  an  old  Canon  law  which 
insists  on  physical  fitness,  but  I  do  not 
think  that  this  argument  weighs  very  heavily 
to-day  ;  again,  we  want  to  remember  that 
it  is  difficult  for  a  bishop  to  realise  the  capa- 
bilities of  a  blind  man.  It  is  only  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  blind  that  dispels  the  belief 
that  they  are  more  or  less  helpless.  Again, 
the  bishop  is,  to  some  extent,  responsible 
for  the  future  of  the  man  he  ordains,  and 
he  knows  the  difficulty  which  a  blind  man 
experiences  in  getting  a  curacy  or  a  living. 
The  present  position  is,  I  understand, 
that  the  bishops  are  advised  to  consult 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  before  accept- 
ing blind  men  for  Orders.  What  is  wanted, 
in  my  opinion,  is  some  liaison  between  the 
Archbishop  and  my  own  department  of  the 
National  Institute.  With  our  knowledge 
of  the  blind  we  might,  I  think,  give  valuable 
assistance   to   the   Archbishop   and   Bishops 
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and  thereby  ensure  that  suitable  blind  men 
are  accepted  for  ordination  and  assisted 
afterwards  by  way  of  placement.  I  am 
hoping  shortly  to  have  the  opportunity 
of  discussing  the  matter  with  the  Arch- 
bishop. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  right  kind  of 
blind  man  makes  a  thoroughly  efficient 
parish  priest,  and  that  there  are  no  difficulties 
that  he  cannot  surmount  ;  the  people  are 
always  ready  to  help  him.  During  a  long 
experience  (over  thirty  years)  of  parish 
work,  and  during  five  years  of  hospital 
and  camp  work  during  the  war,  I  have  found 
that  my  own  disability  of  defective  sight 
has  been,  in  many  ways,  rather  a  help  than 
a  hindrance.  It  brings  out  the  best  in 
other  people  and  certainly  establishes  a 
bond  of  sympathy,  for  everybody  is  up 
against  something  in  one  way  or  another. 

There  is  one  very  real  danger  to  be  guarded 
against,  the  danger  of  a  blind  man  seeking 
Orders  as  one  of  the  few  careers  open  to 


him.  We  must  be  satisfied  that  the  blind 
man  seeks  Orders  because  he  feels  a  definite 
call  to  spiritual  work  and  not  because  it  is 
a  possible  "  job  "  open  to  him.  He  must 
be  thoroughly  self-reliant  and  capable.  He 
will,  for  instance,  get  about  his  church  and 
parish  alone,  and,  of  course,  administer 
Communion  efficiently.  Clumsy  and  hefp- 
less  blind  men  prejudice  the  sighted  against 
blind  clergy,  and  make  it  more  difficult 
for  really  first-class  men  to  obtain  Ordina- 
tion. 

Bearing  in  mind  the  need  for  more  clergy 
and  the  greatly  improved  means  of  education 
and  training  of  the  blind,  I  maintain  that 
the  right  kind  of  blind  man  ought  to  be, 
and  will  be,  accepted  for  Orders,  and  I  shall 
use  all  the  influence  of  my  department 
to  assist  such  a  man. 

I  hope  this  article  will  evoke  some  corre- 
spondence and  some  helpful  criticism  and 
thereby  strengthen  our  hands  in  our  effort 
on  behalf  of  the  blind  with  regard  to  this 
question  of  Orders. 


METHODS    OF    REMUNERATION. 


IV. 
By  BEN  PURSE. 


IT  will  already  be  obvious  to  most 
readers  that  the  methods  of  remunera- 
tion we  are  endeavouring  to  describe, 
whilst  having  certain  salient  features 
in  common,  differ  so  widely  in  other 
essential  characteristics  as  to  make 
comparison  very  difficult.  So  far  as 
we  have  proceeded,  it  will  be  agreed  that 
each  organisation  in  the  methods  of  remuner- 
ation applied  possesses  some  distinctive 
advantage  over  the  rest,  and  were  it  possible 
to  bring  into  one  common  wage  system  those 
outstanding  characteristics,  we  are  doubtful 
even  then  if  the  ideal  could  be  reached. 

When  one  is  attempting  to  assess  the 
comparative  methods  and  systems  in  opera- 
tion, regard  must  be  paid  to  the  capacity 
of  the  respective  organisations  to  comply 
with  demands  that  are  not  determined  on  a 
pure  economic  basis.  Some  agencies  have 
greater  financial  resources  at  their  disposal 
than  others,  and  if  charity  means  anything 
at  all  it  is  legitimate  to  assume  that  the 
disposition  of  the  wealthy  organisation  will 
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be  reflected  in  the  conditions  meted  out  to 
its  employees.  So  many  factors  have  to  be 
considered  when  these  assessments  are  being 
made,  that  anything  in  the  nature  of  hasty 
generalisations  are  apt  to  be  positively 
harmful,  so  that  the  greatest  care  must  be 
exercised  when  presenting  our  survey  not 
to  dogmatise  unduly  or  to  show  a  preference 
that  does  not  rest  upon  solid  foundations. 

When  discussing  these  problems  we  are 
often  disposed  to  exalt  certain  charac- 
teristics which  make  a  strong  appeal  to  us, 
regardless  of  the  fundamental  differences 
which  exist  as  between  localities  and  the 
industrial  pursuits  that  are  practised  there, 
and  nowadays  rateable  values  obtaining  in 
the  various  areas  are  having  a  bearing  on 
this  subject  and  apparently  will  continue 
to  exercise  still  greater  influences  upon 
standards  of  life,  so  long  as  real  wages 
constitute  but  a  part  of  the  remuneration 
claimed  by  blind  workers. 

There  is  something  of  value  to  be  said  in 
favour  of  those  employment  agencies  where 
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economic  earnings  constitute  by  far  the  most 
important  item  on  the  pay-sheet,  as  for 
example,  is  the  case  with  the  Blind  Employ- 
ment Factory  under  the  control  of  the 
Leatherhead  institution.  In  our  last  article, 
we  adduced  evidence  of  this  fact,  'not  by 
minimising  the  value  of  the  charitable  under- 
taking, but  by  emphasising  the  importance 
of  the  wage-earning  factor  as  a  stabilising 
quantity  in  the  social  and  industrial  life  of 
the  worker.  As  we  then  indicated,  this 
employment  agency  is  in  reality  what  it 
claims  to  be,  a  society  for  affording  remunera- 
tive employment  to  the  blind  and  guaran- 
teeing to  them  that  their  handicap  will  be 
taken  account  of  in  wage  regulations  by  a 
reasonable  assessment  of  the  disability.  If 
wc  may  presume  to  say  so,  this  fundamental 
principle  should  never  be  lost  sight  of  by  any 
kindred  organisation  if  it  desires  to  be 
anything  more  than  a  poor-law  relief  agency. 

As  we  write,  we  have  before  us  a  record  of 
one  of  the  best-known  and  certainly  one  of 
the  best-equipped  training  and  employment 
agencies  in  Britain.  We  refer  to  the  Notting- 
ham Institution. 

This  organisation  was  founded  in  1843, 
and  for  many  years  it  has  continued  to 
receive  blind  persons  for  training  from  all 
parts  of  England  and  Wales.  No  survey  of 
this  problem  would  be  in  any  sense  complete 
which  failed  to  take  account  of  the  activities 
and  enterprise  of  such  an  agency.  Unlike 
many  institutions,  the  Nottingham  Society 
has  been  blessed  during  a  succession  of  years 
with  an  able  and  enlightened  administration  ; 
its  officers  have  been  and  are  men  with 
progressive  minds,  alert  and  interested,  and 
this  attitude  is  reflected  in  all  the  trans- 
actions of  the  undertaking. 

We  must  look  in  detail  at  the  system  in 
operation  there  in  order  to  understand  and 
appreciate  some  of  the  difficulties  that  have 
to  be  encountered  in  propounding  systems 
of  wage  payments.  Such  an  examination 
will  repay  us  amply  for  the  time  so  expended. 

We  are  in  agreement  with  the  point  of 
view  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Institution  when 
he  observes  that  in  considering  the  possi- 
bilities of  a  uniform  system  of  remuneration 
for  trained  blind  workers,  it  has  often  been 
stated  by  persons  of  long  experience,  who 
are  well  able  to  advise  in  such  matters,  that 
any  such  scheme  should  include  three  main 
principles,  viz.  : — 


1.  The  payment  of  standard  rates  of 
wages  where  possible,  and,  for  work  where 
such  rates  do  not  exist,  an  agreed  rate 
should  be  paid  based  on  the  commercial 
value  of  the  work  done. 

2.  The  payment  of  an  adequate  aug- 
mentation of  the  actual  wages  earned,  as 
compensation  for  the  disability  of  blind- 
ness. 

3.  Such  further  assistance  as  may  be 
necessary  in  cases  where  the  actual  wages 
earned,  together  with  the  augmentation, 
are  insufficient  for  the  proper  maintenance 
of  the  persons  concerned. 

The  method  of  payment  at  the  Royal 
Midland  Institution  for  the  Blind,  Notting- 
ham, is  mainly  based  on  this  system.  It  is 
contended  that  there  is  much  in  this  method 
which  might  well  be  recommended  as  a 
model  scheme.  Such  a  scheme  may  be  as 
elastic  as  the  generosity  of  the  authorities 
or  the  funds  available  will  permit. 

Critics  have  said  that  the  system  is  faulty 
because  it  seeks  to  pile  subsidy  upon  sub- 
sidy, rendering  the  arrangements  unneces- 
sarily complicated  when  a  clear  and  simple 
device  would  be  to  so  subsidise  earnings  as 
to  secure  a  minimum  income  for  all  workers  ; 
but  this  brings  us  back  to  the  inherent 
weaknesses  of  all  systems  based  upon 
minimum  wages,  and  leads  to  the  presump- 
tion that  income  and  not  production  is  the 
real  determining  factor  of  the  situation. 
It  will  be  agreed,  however,  by  all  who  have 
/the  merest  smattering  of  elementary  econo- 
mics, that  such  theories  are  difficult  to 
maintain  in  a  world  whose  activities  must 
depend  upon  the  productivity  of  its  inhabi- 
tants. 

Ruskin  in  "  Modern  Painters  "  says : 
"  What  length  and  severity  of  labour  may  be 
ultimately  found  necessary  for  the  procuring 
of  the  due  comforts  of  life,  I  do  not  know  ; 
neither  what  degree  of  refinement  it  is 
possible  to  unite  with  the  so-called  servile 
occupations  of  life  ;  but  this  I  know,  that 
right  economy  of  labour  will,  as  it  is  under- 
stood, assign  to  each  man  as  much  as  will  be 
healthy  for  him,  and  no  more  ;  and  that  no 
refinements  are  desirable  which  cannot  be 
connected  with  toil." 

The  Nottingham  system  seeks  to  assert 
the  principle  that  the  remuneration  to  be 
paid  must  form  a  reasonable  and  relative 
share  of  the  total  amount  paid  to  each  worker 
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week  by  week,  so  that  the  proper  equilibrium 
may  be  maintained  as  between  real  wages 
and  charity.  This  institution  employs  g2 
workers,  and  although  the  industrial  depres- 
sion has  been  felt  and  is  still  most  acute  in 
Nottingham,  the  workers  have  been  main- 
tained in  full  employment  for  many  years 
past.  Last  year  the  value  of  the  goods  sold 
amounted  to  £23,061. 

We  have  often  said  when  analysing  wages 
that  merely  to  quote  averages  cannot  but 
be  misleading  ;  for  the  purpose  of  strengthen- 
ing our  contention,  by  the  kind  permission 
of  the  management  we  are  able  to  quote 
figures,  giving  the  wages  for  a  full  week's 
work  in  each  department.  These  figures  have 
been  taken  at  random,  so  that  in  no  sense  do 
they  represent  carefully  selected  periods. 
It  is  perhaps  necessary  to  observe  that  the 
figures  include  economic  earnings  and  sub- 
sidies. 

Basket  making  :  48s.  yd.,  45s.  yd., 
44s.  5d.,  44s.,  45s.  8d.,  42s.  8d.,  41s.  yd., 
39s.  gd.,  38s.  id.,  36s.  6d.,  36s.  2d. 

Brush  making  :  53s.  nd.,  51s.  4d.,  47s.  2d., 
36s.  yd.,  50s.,  47s.  6d.,  45s.  2d.,  41s.,  38s.  3d., 
40s.,  44s.  8d.,  41s.  8d.,  36s.,  35s.  8d.,  40s.  id., 
34s.  nd.,  40s.  5d.,  34s.  3d.,  37s.  2d.,  33s.  6d., 
32s.  2d.,  28s.  o,d.,  30s.,  30s.  nd. 

Brush  making  (women)  :  32s.  6d.,  31s.  2d., 
25s.,  28s.  4d.,  32s.  6d.,  26s.  6d.,  29s.  7d.,  23s. 

Mat  making:  50s.  gd.,  40s.  2d.,  44s.  3d., 
39s.,  38s.  2d.,  45s.,  30s.  2d.,  29s.  5d.,  36s.  2d., 
35s.  7d.,  24s. 

Machine  knitters:  35s.  8d.,  35s.  4d.,  29s.  8d. 

Other  workers  :  70s.,  55s.,  42s.,  41s.  6d., 
35s.  6d.,  35s. 

We  have  already  emphasised  the  futility 
of  drawing  conclusions  from  so-called  average 
wages.  This  list,  ranging  as  it  does  from 
20s.  1  id.  to  70s.,  supplies  the  necessary  proof, 
if  such  were  needed,  and  accounts  for  the 
varying  conditions  in  productive  capacity, 
physical  health,  age  incidence,  etc. 

Under  this  scheme  the  actual  wages  earned 

last  year  are  very  creditable,  and  may  be 

taken  as  a  compliment  to  the  workers,  viz.: — 

Wages  at  standard  rates    £4,435     7     4 

Augmentation,    holiday 

allowances,  etc.  .  .     2,882     711 

National  Health  and  Un- 
employment   insurance        347  17     6 

One  other  brief  reference  to  the  facilities 
provided  for  holidays  will  be  of  interest  to 
our  readers.     The  board  of  management  of 


the  institution,  with  the  consent  of  the 
workers,  arranges  to  set  aside  is.  per  week 
for  each  employee,  a  like  contribution  is 
added  to  this  sum,  and  in  addition  there  is  a 
further  payment  of  50s.  in  lieu  of  wages,  so 
that  a  sum  of  £y  10s.  per  annum  for  holiday 
purposes  is  provided,  £5  of  which  is  guaran- 
teed by  the  management. 

This  organisation  is  also  responsible  for 
the  conduct  of  a  very  efficient  home  workers' 
scheme,  under  which  88  persons  are  em- 
ployed. Last  year  the  amount  earned  in 
wages  was  £2,887  8s.,  to  which  must  be 
added  £1,663  16s.  in  the  form  of  augmentation. 

Those  who  are  disposed  to  criticise  volun- 
tary organisations  and  to  indulge  in  sweeping 
generalisations  would  do  well  to  ponder  over 
facts  such  as  these,  if  they  desire  to  be 
regarded  as  authoritative  exponents  of  the 
social  and  industrial  problems  of  the  blind. 
(To  be  continued.) 


A    Good    Story. 

In  the  last  generation  a  member  of  the 
Bar  named  Griffiths  carried  on  a  very  satis- 
factory practice  long  after  he  lost  his  sight. 
A  good  story  of  one  of  his  rare  mistakes  is 
worth  repeating.  While  waiting  for  a  case 
to  come  on  he  asked  a  man  near  him  to 
read  over  his  brief  to  him.  The  stranger 
consented,  and  at  one  part  paused  to  remark 
on  a  tricky  point  of  law,  whereupon  Griffiths, 
who  was  rather  impatient,  intimated  that 
he  didn't  need  to  learn  his  law  from  any 
"  damned  junior."  The  stranger  went  on 
reading.  It  was  Sir  Charles  Russell,  after- 
wards Lord  Russell  of  Killowen,  C.J. 


PERSONALIA 

Mr.  William  Nelson  Cromwell,  founder 
and  President  of  the  American  Braille 
Press,  has  recently  become  a  Trustee  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind. 

The  Rev.  Gabriel  Farrell,  assumed 
on  July  1st,  the  directorship  of  Perkins 
Institution,  Watertown,  Mass.,  U.S.A.  Mr. 
Farrell  is  an  active  and  advanced  leader  of 
the^Episcopal  Church  in  the  field  of  educa- 
tion. 
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REVIEWS 
REPORTS 


Royal  Sheffield  Institution  for  the  Blind. 

The  report  of  the  year  ended  31st  March, 
1931,  states  that  a  new  assembly  room  has 
lately  been  opened  for  religious  and  social 
gatherings,  and  many  successful  meetings 
have  been  held.  The  house  system  has 
been  introduced  at  Manchester  Road  School 
and  is  proving  most  encouraging  in  its 
results  ;  a  school  magazine  has  been  started, 
scouting  and  guiding  are  in  full  swing  and 
organised  games  make  the  leisure  hours  of 
the  pupils  very  happy.  The  report  is  illus- 
trated with  photographs  of  boys  and  girls 
at  work  and  play,  and  of  the  Sunday  service 
in  the  new  assembly  room. 

South  African  Library,  Grahamstown. 

The  seventh  annual  report,  for  1930,  states 
that  owing  to  the  receipt  of  a  grant  of  £1,200 
from  the  Carnegie  Corporation,  it  has  been 
possible  to  pay  off  the  bond  on  the  library 
building,  and  also  to  put  £700  aside  as  a 
reserve  fund.  In  spite  of  the  absence  abroad 
of  the  hon.  librarian  for  four  and  a  half 
months,  the  work  has  continued  steadily, 
and  her  account,  on  her  return,  of  work  for 
the  blind  in  England  forms  an  interesting 
part  of  the  report.  The  Grahamstown 
Civilian  Blind  Committee  continues  its  work, 
and  is  specially  interesting  itself  in  the 
provision  of  spectacles  for  children  with 
defective  sight. 

Indigent  Blind  Visiting  Society. 

The  ninety-sixth  annual  report  of  the 
Society  states  that  the  classes  still  continue 
to  afford  pleasant  means  of  social  intercourse 
to  a  large  number  of  blind  people  ;  it  is 
interesting  to  read  that  the  demand  for  the 
work  done  by  the  women  in  Stepney  actually 
exceeds  the  supply,  so  high  a  standard 
having  been  reached.  The  Middleton  Home 
at  Maldon  provides  accommodation  for 
thirty-six  permanent  residents,  and  is  also 
extensively  used  as  a  holiday  home  in  the 
summer  months. 
Asile  des  Aveugles,  Lausanne. 

Considerable  repairs  and  alterations  have 
been  made  in  the  home  during  the  past  year  ; 


the  hospital  section  has  been  brought  up  to 
date,  the  basket-making  department  has 
been  moved  from  the  basement  to  pleasanter 
quarters,  and  the  bedroom  accommodation 
has  been  enlarged.  The  home  was  invited 
to  take  part  in  a  congress  for  the  welfare  of 
the  blind  in  Nuremberg,  and  was  represented 
at  a  further  congress  at  Geneva  and  the 
opening  of  a  new  home  at  Berne. 

Henshaw's  Institution  for  the  Blind. 

The  ninety-first  annual  report  for  the  year 
ending  March,  1931,  is  an  account  of  many- 
sided  work  in  school,  training  department 
and  workshop.  A  marked  increase  in  the 
number  of  contracts  secured  by  the  work- 
shops bears  testimony  to  the  excellence  of 
the  work  carried  out.  A  residential  open-air 
school  for  children  and  an  adaptation  of  a 
large  house  for  accommodation  of  "men  and 
staff,  both  at  Rhyl,  are  interesting  new 
ventures,  made  possible  through  the  gener- 
osity of  the  White  Heather  Fund. 

School  for  the  Indigent  Blind,  Liverpool. 

For  some  years  the  Committee  has  recog- 
nised the  need  of  a  workshop  for  girls  trained 
at  the  School,  and  this  need  will  very  shortly 
be  met  by  the  provision  of  salesroom,  offices 
and  workrooms,  together  with  rooms  for 
domestic  training.  The  new  buildings  are  to 
be  erected  on  the  site  of  the  old  chapel,  and 
the  work  has  already  been  set  in  hand. 

Norwich  Institution  for  the  Blind. 

"  A  Souvenir  of  the  Norwich  Institution 
for  the  Blind  "  gives  the  story  of  the  work 
of  the  Institution  since  its  foundation  a 
hundred  and  twenty-six  years  ago  ;  the 
booklet  is  illustrated  with  photographs  of  the 
buildings,  grounds  and  workers. 

The  Institution  undertakes  the  technical 
training  of  blind  persons  over  sixteen,  and 
the  curriculum  includes  the  making  of 
baskets,  mats,  machine-knitting  and  weaving. 
With  the  satisfactory  completion  of  training, 
pupils  are  either  taken  into  the  workshops 
or  provided  for  under  the  Home  Workers' 
Scheme.  A  further  activity  described  in  the 
booklet  is  the  Home  for  aged  blind  men  and 
women,  while  the  Committee's  plans  for  the 
future  are  also  detailed  ;  these  include 
extended  training  and  workshop  facilities 
and  the  provision  of  additional  modern 
equipment. 
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ACHIEVEMENTS 
OF  THE  BLIND 

First  Organ  Prize  at  Conservatoire. 

A  young  blind  man,  named  Gaston 
Litaizen,  has  recently  been  awarded  the 
first  organ  prize  in  the  class  of  Marcel 
Dupre  at  the  Conservatoire.  The  new  prize 
winner  was  born  at  Mesnilen-Belleville,  in 
the  Vosges,  on  August  nth,  190Q,  and  was 
educated  at  the  School  for  the  Blind  at 
Nancy.  He  studied  the  organ  for  a  time 
under  the  direction  of  M.  Adolphe  Marty. 

Successful  Greek  Scholar. 

Joseph  Shelter,  a  blind  boy  of  sixteen, 
has  been  graduated  from  the  Eastern 
District  'High  School,  Brooklyn,  U.S.A., 
at  the  head  of  his  class,  and  has  also  won 
the  Greek  Scholarship  prize  offered  by  the 
New  York  Classical  Club  to  the  student 
achieving  the  highest  rank  in  a  city-wide 
competition. 

Few  Greek  text-books  in  Braille  were 
available,  and  every  word  and  accent  of 
the  lessons  had  to  be  dictated  to  him  before 
he  could  begin  his  home  work. 

He  expresses  his  indebtedness  to  the 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  London, 
for  the  loan  of  Homer's  Iliad  in  Braille. 

New  Blind  Mus.  Bac. 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Music  was 
conferred  recently  at  Manchester  University 
on  Mr.  Reuben  Taylor,  who  is  blind. 

Winner  of  Eisteddfod  Braille  Prize. 

Mr.  Ernest  C.  Mason,  of  Eastbourne, 
was  awarded  the  prize  at  the  Royal  National 
Eisteddfod  of  Wales  last  month  in  the 
Competition  in  English  Braille.  The  com- 
petition was  open  to  all  blind  people  in 
England  and  Wales  who  had  lost  their 
sight  when  over  25  years  of  age.  The  test- 
piece,  from  a  History  of  Wales,  was  dictated 
to  Mr.  Mason,  who  wrote  it  in  Braille  on  a 
hand  frame. 

R.S.A.  Esperanto  Certificate. 

This  year,  for  the  first  time,  the  Royal 
Society  of  Arts  included  Esperanto  in 
their  subjects  for  examination,  and  Miss 
Edith  Rogers,  a  blind  girl  of  Salford,  decided 
to  enter  in  Stage  1,  the  examination  taking 
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place  in  June.  A  special  Braille  tran- 
scription of  the  paper  was  prepared  by  the 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind  and  Miss 
Rogers  made  her  replies  on  a  Braille  frame. 
Notification  was  received  last  month  that 
she  had  been  awarded  the  Society's  certificate 
for  Stage  1  examination. 
Sheffield  Blind  Pupils'  Successes. 

In  the  recent  School  Examinations  of 
the  Associated  Board  of  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Music  and  the  Royal  College  of  Music, 
the  following  pupils  of  the  Royal  Blind 
School,  Sheffield,  were  successful  in  passing 
with  honourable  mention  : — 

Piano,  Primary  Division :  Kathleen 
Chappell,  Winifred  Pigott.  Elementary  : 
Ruth  Way  well,  Alfred  Johnson,  Charles 
Marsden,  Albert  Walker,  Arthur  Jones. 
Lower  :   Lilian  Fearnley,  Vera'  Sage. 

Singing,  Primary  :    Sarah  Green. 

The  teacher  was  Mr.  Arthur  Littlewood, 
F.R.C.O. 
Blind  Musician's  Artistry. 

"  Blind  man's  melodies  coming  from  a 
blind  man's  hands  held  men  and  women 
spellbound  in  the  City  church  of  St.  Law- 
rence Jewry  yesterday  (1st  September), 
at  lunch  time,"  says  the  Daily  Herald. 

Mr.  H.  V.  Spanner,  Mus.  Bac,  F.R.C.O., 
played  the  music  of  William  Wolstenholme, 
the  celebrated  blind  musician  who  died  a 
month  ago. 
Organ  Recital  at  Preston. 

On  the  same  day,  selections  from  Wol- 
stenholme's  compositions  were  also  given 
at  an  organ  recital  at  Preston,  by  Mr.  John 
E.  Robinson,  A.R.C.O.,  who  gained  the 
first  prize  in  last  year's  musical  competition 
for  young  blind  composers,  organised  by 
the  National  Institute. 

Clairvoyance  and  Blindness. 

Recently,  in  Light,  a  correspondent  wished 
to  know  if  there  had  ever  been  a  Medium 
known  to  be  blind  from  birth.  He  was 
especially  interested  in  the  question  as  to 
whether  they  can  see  and  describe  people 
clairvo3'antly,  if  they  have  never  seen  at 
all  with  their  physical  eyes.  The  whole 
question  seemed  to  him  very  interesting, 
and  if  it  could  be  answered  in  the  affirmative, 
opened  up  vistas  of  the  realism  of  the  other 
life  and  the  power  of  the  soul.  Of  course, 
the  same  argument  applied  to  totally  deaf 
people. 
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WHEN    BLINDNESS    COMES    IN 
MIDDLE-AGE. 

By  JOHN  J.  CULLEY. 


EIGHTY  years  ago,  that  is,  in 
185 1,  the  number  of  blind 
persons  in  Great  Britain  was 
slightly  under  21,500,  or  an 
average  of  one  in  every  975 
of  the  total  population.  Thirty 
years  later,  in  1881,  the 
number  had  risen  to  22,800,  or  one  in  every 
1,140,  showing  that  while  the  actual  number 
of  blind  had  increased,  there  had  been  a 
gratifying  decrease  in  the  proportion  to  the 
total  population.  To-day,  half  a  century 
later,  it  is  estimated  that  there  are  no  fewer 
than  56,000  blind  persons  in  our  midst, 
which  is  not  only  a  startling  increase  in 
actual  numbers,  but  an  alarming  and 
thought-challenging  increase  in  the  propor- 
tion to  the  population  as  a  whole.  At  the 
present  time  roughly  one  in  every  750  persons 
in  the  country  is  deprived  of  sight. 

To  what  causes  can  this  enormous  increase 
be  attributed  ?  Never  was  more  attention 
paid  to  sight  than  in  recent  years  and  now. 
In  Victorian  times  the  school  child  was  not 
worried  by  visits  of  oculists,  and  as  a 
consequence  if  anything  were  found  to  be 
unsatisfactory,  hustled  off  to  clinics  and 
supplied  with  the  proper  glasses,  or  treat- 
ment, as  the  case  might  be.  No  evidence  is 
available  that  more  babies  are  born  blind 
than  formerly,  and  I  should  be  surprised 
to  learn  that  a  greater  number  of  cases  of 
eye  trouble  occur  during  adolescence,  or 
early  manhood  or  womanhood. 

It  is  my  positive  conviction — a  conviction 
founded  not  upon  official  statistics,  but  upon 
personal  knowledge,  that  a  large  proportion 
of  the  increase  that  has  taken  place  is  due 
to  blindness  attacking  those  in  middle  life, 
and  is  mainly  the  direct  result  of  modern 
stress  and  strain.  Instance  after  instance 
of  this  has  come  under  my  observation — of 
men  in  the  prime  of  life,  or  very  little  past 
it,  who  have,  in  some  cases,  almost  without 
warning,  succumbed  to  eyesight  trouble. 

With  regard  to  the  great  majority  of  us 
no  period  of  life  is  burdened  with  greater 
responsibilities  than  middle-age.  The  home 
is  at  the  height  of  its  activity  as  a  social 
and  economic  unit.     The  elder  children  of 


the  family  are  growing  into  their  teens, 
and  care  and  thought  must  be  bestowed 
upon  them  in  order  to  ensure  their  future. 
The  younger  children  are  still  at  school. 

The  cases  that  have  specially  come  under 
my  notice  are  of  men  in  professional  walks 
of  life,  men  who  have  often  against  great 
odds  succeeded  in  living  up  to  a  certain 
social  level.  They  have  done  their  best  to 
provide  education  for  their  children,  have 
built  up  and  maintained  comfortable  homes 
on  modern  lines,  and  have,  wisely  or  not, 
connected  themselves  with  various  social 
amenities.  But  in  many  cases  this  has  been 
accomplished  only  by  using  income  to  its 
utmost  limits,  or,  at  the  most,  by  accumulat- 
ing so  small  a  reserve  that  very  little  would 
be  available  for  a  rainy  day. 

Then,  as  I  have  stated,  almost  without 
warning,  they  have  been  stricken  with 
blindness,  and  life  has  literally  fallen  to 
pieces.  They  are  no  longer  employable  on 
the  work  in  which  they  had  for  years  been 
engaged.  Employers  there  are,  to  their 
credit  be  it  said,  who  treat  such  cases  with 
human  kindness,  and  who  find  for  those 
who  have  faithfully  worked  for  them  some 
form  of  activity  still  possible  to  those 
afflicted  by  blindness.  But  there  are  cases 
of  a  reverse  character.  "  Employers,"  I 
have  actually  been  told  by  one  of  them, 
"  cannot  be  expected  to  pose  as  benevolent 
institutions."  What  often  happens,  too,  is 
that  an  employer  is  only  too  glad  of  an 
excuse  to  say  good-bye  to  a  member  of  his 
staff  commanding  a  fairly  high  salary,  in 
order  that  the  vacancy  may  be  filled  by  a 
younger  man  at  a  much  more  moderate 
outlay. 

When  such  callousness  occurs  the  situation 
becomes  one  of  acute  bitterness.  The  blind 
man  has  not  only  to  bear  his  affliction,  and 
be  dependent  upon  others  for  quite  insignifi- 
cant duties  in  daily  life,  but  he  has  the 
mental  worry  forced  upon  him  of  wondering 
how  he  can  continue  to  support  the  home. 
His  house  may  have  only  been  partly  paid 
for,  but  even  if  it  is  his  own,  he  has  still 
upon  him  the  burden  of  rates  and  repairs. 
Some  of  his  children  may  be  at  secondary 
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schools,  and  large  demands  may  be  made 
upon  him  for  outfit,  travelling  expenses, 
meals  and  books. 

Such  men  are  usually  too  old  to  be  trained 
for  some  other  form  of  activity — indeed, 
their  bent  has  never  been  in  the  direction  of 
the  mechanical  occupations  in  which  the 
early  trained  blind  have  shown  themselves 
so  adept.  A  young  man  of  twenty  becoming 
blind  can  be  almost  certain  that  he  has  a 
useful  career  before  him,  but  a  man  of 
middle-age  is  in  an  altogether  different 
category.  After  spending,  say,  thirty  years, 
in  the  profession  of  surveying,  he  can  hardly 
be  expected  to  obtain  much  success  in 
basket-weaving.  Yet  he  feels  that  he  has 
by  no  means  reached  that  stage  in  life  in 
which  he  should  spend  day  by  day  in  an 
armchair  waiting  the  inevitable  lot  of  all. 
Not  only  is  he  worried  in  regard  to  the 
future  of  his  home  and  family,  but  the 
prospect  of  perpetual  inactivity  is  untold 
torture. 

The  problem  of  how  to  deal  with  such 
cases  is  a  difficult  one,  far  more  difficult 
than  that  of  blind  babies,  blind  children, 
or  blind  adolescents.  The  difficulty  in 
regard  to  these  has  been  solved  with  remark- 
able success.  One  hundred  and  forty  years 
have  passed  since  the  first  school  for  the 
blind  was  established  in  this  country  ;  for 
it  was  in  1791  that  such  a  school  was  opened 
at  Liverpool.  Enormous  developments  have 
taken  place  since  then  in  the  education  and 
training  of  the  blind,  and  in  providing  them 
with  such  practical  help  as  almost  to  place 
them  on  a  level,  socially  and  industrially, 
with  those  not  similarly  afflicted.  But  the 
problem  of  the  man  who  becomes  blind  in 
middle  life,  at  the  very  height  of  his  respon- 
sibilities, is  still  to  a  large  extent  unsolved — 
and  this  is  especially  the  case  with  the  pro- 
fessional man.  As  a  result  he,  his  wife,  and 
his  children  suffer  to  an  extent  almost 
unthinkable. 

Let  me  close,  as  I  began,  on  the  theme  of 
statistics.  In  1881  the  proportion  of  blind 
persons  was  less  than  one  per  thousand  of 
the  total  population.  To-day,  fifty  years 
later,  that  proportion  has  risen  to  one  in  750. 
Does  that  indicate  that  in  front  of  us  is  the 
prospect  that  in  the  course  of  yet  another 
half-century,  one  in  every  500  persons  will 
be  sightless  ?  The  thought  is  a  terrifying 
one,  but  it  has  to  be  faced.  Mental  stress 
and  eye-strain  has  increased  in  recent  years 
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at  an  unprecedented  pace.  The  rush  of 
motor  vehicles  along  our  highways  is,  after 
all,  little  more  than  an  outward  indication 
of  the  general  tendency  of  modern  life. 
Our  fathers  thought  a  road  speed  of  20  miles 
per  hour  sufficient  for  every  need.  Now  we 
think  little  of  40  or  50  miles  along  the 
road  and  double  that  speed  through  the  air. 
But  the  many  crashes  are  the  inevitable 
result ;  and  we  must  equally  expect  crashes 
as  the  complement  of  the  rush  of  modern 
life  as  a  whole — blindness  among  them.  We 
have  police  regulation  of  traffic,  subways, 
white  directions  upon  the  roads  themselves, 
to  deal  with  the  traffic  problem,  while 
ambulances  are  ready  to  hand  if  an  actual 
crash  occurs.  Are  we  equally  prepared  to 
deal  with  home  crashes  brought  about 
through  the  general  rush  of  modern  life  ? 

ANNOUNOMINTS 

NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  BLIND 
NEW  PUBLICATIONS 
MUSIC. 

The  prices  of  the  following  pieces  of  music  are  subject 
to  a  reduction  of  three-quarters  for  the  blind  resident 
in  the  British  Isles  and  throughout  the  British  Empire. 
The  minimum  price  is  6d.  per  copy. 
ORGAN—  s.  d. 

10.992  Handel.       Third    Organ    Concerto    in    G 

minor  (arr.  by  W.  T.  Best)  . .  .  .      20 

10.993  Vergolet,  Paul.     Storm  Fantasy  (based 

on  Dr.  Dykes' "  Melita  ")      ..  ..20 

PIANO— 

10.994  Craxton,  Harold.     A  Tahitian  Dance..      2     o 

10.995  Fifer,  Doreen.     Ten  Tuneful  Pieces  for 

Beginners         .  .  .  .  .  .  ..20 

10.996  Nicholls,   Frederick.     Album  of  Minia- 

tures (Six  Characteristic  Pieces)      .  .      20 
io.997     Park  Moore.     Four  Lyrics         .  .  . .      20 

10.998  Schumann.      Kreisleriana  :      Fantaisies 

Op.  16.     Nos.  1 — 4    .  .  .  .  ..54 

10.999  Schumann.      Kreisleriana  :     Fantaisies, 

Op  16.     Nos.  5—8 5     4 

DANCE— 

11.000  Kahal,  I,  and  Richman,  H.    Moonlight 

Saving  Time,  Song  Fox-Trot  .  .      20 

11.001  Lehar,  F.     You  are  my  heart's  delight 

(from  "  The  Land  of  Smiles  "),  Song 
Fox-Trot  . .  . .  . .  ..20 

11.002  Noble,  Campbell  and  Connelly.     Good- 

night, Sweetheart,  Song  Fox-Trot..      2     o 

11.003  Woods,  H.    When  the  moon  comes  over 

the  mountain.     Song- Waltz  . .      20 

SONGS— 

11.004  Brewer,  A.  H.    Ninetta,  D  ;   E — F1      ..      20 
11  005     Broadwood,     Lucy  E.,    and    Maitland, 

J.  A.  Fuller  (edited  by).  The  Golden 
Vanity  (from  "  English  County 
Songs  "),  A  ;    A— Dl 20 

11.006  Coates,   Eric.      Going  to  the   Fair,    F; 

C — D1 20 

11.007  Handel    (arr.    by    A.    L.).       Care   selve 

("  Come,  Beloved  "),  from  "  Ata- 
lanta"  A  ;  F— A1 20 
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1 1, 008     Liszt.    Loreley,  G;    Bx  flat — G1 
11  009     Loewe,     Carl.        Drum    Serenade,     C  ; 
Gx— Ei 

11.010  Thornley,   Barbara.      The  Song  of  the 

Stones,  A  ;    Bt  sharp — E1 

11.01 1  The   Buds.     E  flat  D— F1 


BRAILLE  BOOKS. 

The  prices  of  the  following  publications  are  subject 

to  a  reduction  of  two-thirds  for  the  blind  resident  in 

the  British  Isles  and  throughout  the  British  Empire. 

per  vol. 
s.   d. 

10,496-10,498  Black  Sheep,  The,  by  Ruby  M. 
Ayres.  Grade  2,  Large  size,  Inter- 
pointed,  Paper  Covers.  3  vols.   F.186     6     3 

10,489-10,491  Death  comes  for  the  Archbishop, 
by  Willa  Cather.  Grade  2,  Large  size, 
Interpointed,  Paper  Covers,  3  vols. 
F.161 56 

10,592-10,597  Dracula,  by  Bram  Stoker. 
Grade  2,  Large  size,  Interpointed, 
Paper  Covers,  6  vols.     F.345  .  .      59 

10,551-10,555  End  of  the  House  of  Alard,  The, 
by  Sheila  Kaye-Smith,  Grade  2, 
Large  size,  Interpointed,  Paper 
Covers,  5  vols.     F.272  ..  ..56 

10,556-10,558  Extremes  Meet,  by  Compton 
Mackenzie.  Grade  2,  Large  size, 
Interpointed,  Paper  Covers,  3  vols. 
F.196 6     6 

10,457-10,458  Figures  in  Modern  Literature, 
by  J.  B.  Priestley.  Grade  2,  Large 
size,     Interpointed,     Cloth     Boards, 

2  vols.     G.140  .  .  .  .  ..89 

10,621-10,623     Gorgeous  Borgia,  The,  by  Justin 

Huntly   McCa.'thy.      Grade  2,  Large 
size,     Interpointed,     Paper     Covers, 

3  vols.      F.165  .  .  .  .  ..56 

IO»543     Life   in   the   Word,    by   Philip   Mauro. 

Grade    2,    Large   size,    Interpointed, 
Paper  Covers.     F.54  .  .  .  .  ..56 

10,544  Misleading  Cases  in  the  Common  Law, 
by  A.  P.  Herbert.  Grade  2,  Large 
size,  Interpointed,  Cloth  Boards. 
G.87 99 

10,493-10,495  Money  for  Nothing,  by  P.  G. 
Wodehouse.  Grade  2,  Large  size, 
Interpointed,  Paper  Covers,  3  vols. 
F.194    •  •  •  •  •  •  •  •  ..66 

10,786  More  Points  of  View.  Grade  2,  Large 
size,  Interpointed,  Cloth  Boards. 
G-73 90 

io. 536-10, 537  Mystery  at  Geneva,  by  Rose 
Macaulay.  Grade  2,  Large  size, 
Interpointed,  Paper  Covers,  2  vols. 
F-i07 56 

10,767-10,768  Pupils'  Class-Book  of  Arith- 
metic, The,  Book  II,  by  E.  J.  S.  Ley, 
Grade  1,  Intermediate  size,  Inter- 
pointed, Stiff  Covers,  2  vols.    B.77.  .      4     6 

io,559     Wheels    of    Time,    The,     by    Florence 
Barclay.   Grade  2,  Pocket  size,  Inter- 
pointed, Paper  Covers.      D.28         .  .      30 
MOON  BOOKS. 
The  prices  of  the  following  publications  are  subject 

to  a  reduction  of  two-thirds  for  the  blind  resident  in 

the  British  Isles  and  throughout  the  British  Empire. 

3,098-3,103     The    Snare,    by    Rafael    Sabatini, 

6  vols.  (Limited  Edition)      ..  ..12     o 

NATIONAL  INSTITUTE'S  MUSIC  STUDENTS' 

LIBRARY. 

VIOLIN. 

Bach — Sonatas — 

No.  3,  in  A  minor  (91) 
No.  4,  in  D  minor  (92) 


No.  5,  in  C  (93) 
No.  6,  in  E  (94) 

VIOLIN  AND  PIANO. 

Beethoven — Sonatas — 
No.  1,  in  D,  Op.  12 — 

Violin  Part  (95) 

Piano  Part  (96) 
No.  2,  in  A,  Op.  12 — 

Violin  Part  (97) 

Piano  Part  (98) 
No.  3,  in  E  flat,  Op.  12— 

Violin  Part  (99) 

Piano  Part  (100) 
No.  4,  in  A  minor,  Op.  23 — 

Violin  Part  (201) 

Piano  Part  (202) 
No.  5,  in  F,  Op.  24 — 

Violin  Part  (203) 

Piano  Part  (204) 
No.  9,  in  A  ("  Kreutzer  "),  Op.  47 — 

Violin  Part  (205) 

Piano  Part  (206) 
Franck,  Cesar — Sonata  in  A — 
Violin  Part  (207) 
Piano  Part  (208) 
Mendelssohn — Concerto  in  E  minor — 
Violin  Part  (209) 
Piano  Part  (210) 

TRIO 
Bach — Concerto  No.  3,  in  D  minor — 
1st  Violin  Part  (217) 
2nd  Violin  Part  (218) 
Piano  Part  (219) 

THEORY  AND  MUSIC  LITERATURE. 

Matthay,     Tobias — Musical     Interpretation,     3     vols. 
(220-222) 

Mendl,  R.  W.  S. — The  Appeal  of  Jazz,  2  vols.  (223-224) 

Duncan,  Edmondstoune  (edited  by) — Reeves'  Biogra- 
phical Dictionary  of  Musicians,   6  vols.   (225-200) 

Various — The  Origin  and  History  of  Sol-fa  Scale  Names, 
by    Edward    Watson  ;    Progress    in    Sight    Reading, 
by  Edward  Watson  ;  Some  Problems  in  the  Teaching 
of  Solo  Singing,  by  George  Dodds  ;  Schubert  in  his 
Songs,    by    A.    H.    Fox    Strangways  ;    Songs   as   the 
Singer  Sees  them,  by  H.  Plunket  Greene  (231) 
Guide  to  Musical  Scholarships,  Degiees  and  Diplomas 
at  the   Universities   and  the  greater   Academies   of 
Music,  from  Authoritative  Sources  {2^2) 
Summary    of    Regulations    Relating   to    Degrees   in 
Music  (233) 
A  Short  Account  of  Distinguished  Blind  Musicians 

(234) 
Watson,     Edward — Oratorios,     Sacred    Cantatas    and 
Oratorio  Selections  in  the  N.I.B.  Catalogue  (235) 

NATIONAL    INSTITUTE    STUDENTS'    LIBRARY. 
ADDITIONS. 
BIOGRAPHY. 

Hume,  by  Professor  Huxley 

CLASSICS. 

Homei  's  Iliad,  Books  16-24 
POETRY  AND    DRAMA. 

Hardy,  T.     Chosen  Poems. 

Shaw,  G.  B.  Pygmalion.. 
PSYCHOLOGY. 

Watts,  F.     Abnormal  Psychology 

SCIENCE. 

Huxley,  J.  Possible  Worlds 
THEOLOGY. 

Problems  in  the  relation  of   God 


Webb,  C.  J. 
and  Man 


Vols. 

■      3 
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NATIONAL  LIBRARY  FOR  THE  BLIND. 
ADDITIONS— AUGUST,  1931. 

I 
FICTION. 

Anderson,  H.  M.     Kelston  of  Kells 
Ashton,  Helen.     Mackerel  Sky 
Beeding,  F.    House  of  Doctor  Edwards.  . 
Bridges,  V.    Secret  of  the  Creek. 

Brill,  Edith.    The  Mink  Coat        

Diver,  Maud.    Unconquered 

Ferber,  Edna.     The  Gills  

Gibbs,  Anthony.    High  Endeavour 

Gibbs,  Philip.     Wings  of  Adventure  and  Other 

Stories 

Herbert,  A.  P.     Watei  Gipsies .' 

Mackail,  D.     Another  Part  of  the  Wood 
Mackail,  D.    Square  Circle 
Oxenham,  J.     Hawk  of  Como 
Pedler,  Margaret.    Moon  Out  of  Reach 
Pedler,  Margaret.    Fate  and  The  Watcher 
Reynolds,  Mrs.  Baillie.       Accessory    After    the 

Fact  

Reynolds,  S.     Poor  Man's  House 
Roche,  Mazo  de  la.     Portrait  of  a  Dog 

Rodd,  R.     Secret  of  the  Flames 

Stern,  Laurence.    Tristram  Shandy. 
"  Strong,  Ben."     Track  of  the  Slayer 

Trollope,  Anthony.     Short  Stories 

Wallace,  Edgar.    Ghost  of  Down  Hill 
Weyman,  Stanley.     The  Lively  Peggy 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Benson,  E.  F.     As  We  Were 


*Graham,    R.    B. 

Other  Sketches 
Hoernle,  R.  F.  A. 

Doctrine  .  . 
Jeans,  Sir  James, 
krishnamurti,  J. 


Cunninghame.    Success     and 


Idcilism 


Philosophical 


Stars  in  Their  Courses 
Life  in  Freedom 
Longfellow,  H.  W.    Tales  of  a  Wayside  Inn      .  . 

(E.  W.  Austin  Memorial.) 
Lowell,    Joan.      Child  of  the   Deep  ;     an   auto- 
biographical narrative) 
Milne,  A.  A.     Step-Mother.     A  Play 
Munro,  Harold  (Compiler).     Twentieth  Century 
Poetry 
*Noyes,  A.    Drake  ;    An  English  Epic 
Okey,  Thomas.     A  Basketful  of  Memories 
Pickthall,  M.    Oiiental  Encounters — Palestine 

and  Syria,  1894-6 
Sassoon,  Philip.   Third  Route.      (Flight  to  India) 
Seabrook,  W.  B.    Magic  Island 
Shepperd,  W.    Apology  of  a  Patient  Parson      .  . 
Timperley,  H.  W.    English  Scenes  and  Birds  .  . 
Wrenbury,  Rt.  Hon.  Lord.   Of  Immortality,  and 
Other  Thoughts 
JUVENILE. 

Bagnold,  Enid.     Alice  and  Thomas  and  Jane .  . 
*Harborough,  M.     Camp  of  the  Otters 
Hinkson,  Pamela.     St.  Mary's 
Johnston,    Annie    Fellows.        Joel — A    Boy    of 
Galilee 

Masefield,   J.     Midnight  Folk 

*Mee,  Arthur  (Compiler).     Children's  Hour 

GRADE  I. 

*Farjeon,  Eleanor.     Perfect  Zoo  .  . 
Par  ker,  Sir  G.     Tarboe 
MOON. 

Alden,  R.  N.     Why  the  Chimes  Rang 
Mackail,  D.     Another  Part  of  the  Wood 
Sutcliffe,  H.     Unde.-  the  White  Cockade 


*Steieotyped  books. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 

HOME  TEACHER  (Woman),  fully  qualified,  desires 
appointment.  Practical  experience.  Preferably  urban. 
Or  would  consider  piivate  appointment.  A.Y.Z., 
c/o  Miss  Cave,  27,  Reginald  Road,  Bexhill. 

GENTLEMAN,  experienced,  smart  appearance  and 
good  address,  desires  position  as  ORGANISER  or 
HOME  TEACHER.  Unquestionable  credentials. 
Thomas,  63,  Diamond  Street,  Cardiff. 


Wanted  by  young  LADY  (27)  post  as  HOME 
TEACHER.  Good  knowledge  of  Braille,  and  blind 
administration  generally.  Willing  to  sit  for  exams. 
Write  BM/STNL,  London,  W.C.i. 

HOME  TEACHER  (MALE),  fully  qualified,  desires 
appointment.  Ten  years'  practical  industrial  experi- 
ence. Intimate  knowledge  of  social  welfare  work  and 
thoroughly  versed  in  blind  administration.  Excellent 
testimonials.  J.  M.  Edwards,  82,  Alexandra  Parade, 
Glasgow. 

"  MOODS  AND  MELODIES  "—a  collection  of 
poems  by  Ben  Purse— will  be  published  on  21st  October, 
1931,  by  Messrs.  Buck  Bros.  &  Harding,  Ltd.,  of  6, 
West  Avenue,  Walthamstow,  E.  17,  price  3s.  6d. 
The  first  edition  will  consist  of  300  copies  and  intending 
purchasers  should  order  from  the  publishers  without 
delay. 


WANTED  a  sighted  woman  HOME  TEACHER 
AND  VISITOR  for  the  Blind.  Salary,  ^156  per  annum. 
Write  stating  age,  experience  and  qualifications,  and 
enclose  copies  of  testimonials,  to  The  Chairman,  New- 
castle and  Gateshead  Home  Teaching  Society  for  the 
Blind,  47,  Pilgrim  Street,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  not 
later  than  21st  September,  193 1.  Envelopes  to  be 
endorsed  "  Home  Teacher." 


ROYAL  MIDLAND  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  BLIND, 

NOTTINGHAM. 

TECHNICAL    TRAINING    DEPARTMENT. 

There  are  a  few  vacancies  for  blind  girls  over  the 
age  of  16  years.  Particulars  from  Mr.  M.  Priestley, 
Superintendent  and  Secretary. 

BURNLEY    AND     DISTRICT    SOCIETY    FOR     THE 
BLIND. 
WANTED  by  the  Burnley  and  District  Society  for 
the  Blind,  sighted  CERTIFICATED  HOME  TEACHER 

AND  VISITOR  (Woman)  for  the  County  Area  (Nelson, 
Brierfield  and  Padiham  districts).  Salary  ^156  per 
annum.  Write,  stating  age,  experience  and  qualifica- 
tions to  The  Secretary,  Burnley  and  District  Society 
for  the  Blind,  31,  Clitheroe  Road,  Brierfield,  Burnley, 
not  later  than  September  22nd. 

CITY  OF  SALFORD. 
BLIND      PERSONS      WELFARE      COMMITTEE. 

Home  Teacher  of  the  Blind  required.  Salary  scale, 
^117  to  ^169  per  annum.  Commencing  salary  according 
to  experience.  Applications,  stating  age,  qualifications 
and  experience,  accompanied  by  copies  of  three  recent 
testimonials,  to  be  forwarded  not  later  than  23rd 
September. 

JOHN    A.    HARTLEY, 
Executive  Officer. 
Education  Office,  Salford. 


Printed  by  Smiiafas'   Printing  Co.    (London   and   St.   Albans),  Ltd.,  22-24,  Fetter  Lane,   E.C.4, 
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MAINTENANCE  OF  WIRELESS  RECEIVING 
APPARATUS. 

By  EDWARD  J.  PYKE,  M.A. 

A  GOOD  many  readers  of  The  New  Beacon,  especially  those  engaged  in  visiting 
the  blind  in  their  homes,  must  from  time  to  time  be  consulted  as  to  the  reason 
why  a  wireless  set  is  not  proving  satisfactory.  Very  often  it  is  unnecessary 
to  call  in  an  engineer,  and  a  seeing  friend,  with  even  a  little  knowledge,  can 
remedy  small  defects.  It  is  to  aid  the  Home  Visitor,  and  those  to  whom 
the  blind  thus  appeal  for  help  in  adjusting  their  wireless  sets,  that  the  following 
hints  are  given. 

In  order  to  obtain  enjoyment  from  broadcasting,  the  sounds  given 
by  the  loud  speaker  or  headphones  should  resemble  as  far  as  possible  sounds  made  in  the 
studio,  concert  hall  or  whatever  it  may  be.  Broadcast  transmission  is  of  sufficiently  high 
quality  to  make  it  possible  to  receive  what  even  the  most  critical  musician  would,  at  any  rate, 
term  "  worth  while." 

Everybody  wants  to  have  good  quality  broadcast  reception  and  the  object  of  this  article 
is  to  help  them  to  achieve  this  end. 

Frequently  a  well-designed  set  is  not  given  a  fair  chance.  Good  maintenance  of  the 
wireless  receiving  sets  is  of  fundamental  importance.  H.T.  batteries  do  not  last  for  ever. 
Aerial  insulators  become  dirty.  L.T.  batteries  require  charging,  and  unless  such  routine 
maintenance  is  carried  out  in  a  methodical  manner,  the  best  results  will  not  be  achieved. 

Aerial-Earth  System. 

The  more  efficient  the  aerial  the  cheaper  and  easier  to  maintain  the  set.  The  aerial 
collects  energy  from  the  ether,  and  it  is  obvious  that  its  efficient  collection  must  be  a  matter 
of  great  importance.  See  that  the  aerial  is  so  rigged  that  it  is  not  constantly  chafing  with  any 
action  of  the  wind  ;  an  aerial  which  is  allowed  to  swing  too  much  is  apt  to  break  some  strands 
of  the  wire  of  which  it  is  composed,  producing  unpleasant  crackling  noises  in  the  set. 
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For  maximum  signal  strength  the  aerial 
should  be  large  and  high,  and  the  down-lead, 
except  at  the  point  of  entry  into  the  house, 
should  be  clear  of  walls  or  buildings  by  at 
least  a  foot,  and  preferably  3  or  4  feet.  Good 
insulation  is  essential,  and  insulators  should 
be  kept  clean  and  dry.  Avoid  joints,  but 
if  they  are  essential  solder  them. 

The  Receiver. 

See  that  it  is  kept  clean  and  dry  and  that 
all  the  terminals  are  screwed  up  tight. 

Valves. 

Good  results  are  only  to  be  obtained 
if  the  correct  type  of  valve  is  used  in  each 
valve  holder.  The  life  of  the  modern  valve 
is  enormously  greater  than  that  of  its  pre- 
decessors ;  nevertheless,  owing  to  its  useful 
life  having  been  exceeded  its  efficiency  may 
have  deteriorated,  even  though  the  filament 
is  still  intact.  A  suspected  valve  should 
be  changed  for  a  new  one  or  taken  to  a  wire- 
less retailer  for  test. 

Low  Tension  Supply. 

To  get  good  service  from  an  accumulator 
it  must  be  properly  looked  after.  Follow 
the  maker's  instructions  implicitly.  Use 
distilled  water  for  "  topping  up  "  and  keep 
the  acid  at  the  proper  level.  Never  let 
the  battery  run  down  below  1.8  volts  per 
cell.  A  hydrometer,  which  can  be  purchased 
for  a  few  pence,  is  a  useful  aid  for  determining 
the  condition  of  the  battery.  So  as  to 
prevent  corrosion  it  is  advisable  to  smear 
the  terminals  lightly  with  vaseline,  and  keep 
them  screwed  up  tight. 

High  Tension  Supply. 

It  cannot  be  too  strongly  emphasised 
that  in  order  to  obtain  good  reproduction 
it  is  essential  that  adequate  voltage  should 
be  applied  to  the  last  or  output  valve  of  the 
set.  If  it  were  required  to  state  the  most 
common  cause  of  indifferent  reproduction, 
insufficient  high-tension  voltage  would  be 
unhesitatingly  selected. 

As  a  battery  ages  it  is  liable  to  give  rise 
to  howling  or  distorted  reproduction,  and 
should  be  renewed.  Do  not  connect  old 
batteries  in  series  with  new  ones. 

Grid  Bias. 

It  is  important  to  use  the  correct  amount 
of  grid  bias  ;  this  varies  widely  with  the  type 
of  valve  in  use.     A  useful  rule  which  gives 
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approximately  the  correct  grid  bias  voltage 
is  to  divide  the  high-tension  voltage  by 
twice  the  amplification  factor  of  the  valve. 
The  latter  is  invariably  given  with  the 
literature  supplied  with  the  valve.  Suppose, 
for  example,  that  a  valve  with  an  amplifi- 
cation factor  of  six  is  being  used  and  that  the 
high-tension  voltage  is  120,  then  the  grid 
bias  voltage  should  be  six  multiplied  by  two 
and  divided  into  120,  which  equals  10.  This 
figure  need  not  be  absolutely  adhered  to, 
but  gives  the  approximate  value. 

The  use  of  grid  bias  is  not  only  essential 
to  good  quality,  but  also  greatly  increases 
the  life  of  the  high  tension  battery.  A  grid 
bias  battery  lasts  for  a  very  long  time,  but 
not  for  ever.  It  is  cheap.  Renew  it 
occasionally. 
Loud  Speaker  and  Headphones. 

If  you  get  distorted  results,  carefully 
examine  your  receiver,  H.T.,  L.T.  and  Grid 
Bias  batteries  before  blaming  the  loud 
speaker  or  headphones. 

Seek   expert   advice   before   running   long 
extension  leads  to  your  receiver. 
Conclusion. 

If  once  a  set  has  worked  well,  it  can  be 
made  to  continue  to  work  well.  The 
essence  of  good  maintenance  is  method, 
tidiness  and  cleanliness. 


DIARY    OF    EVENTS. 

Notices  of  Annual  Meetings  and  important 
Committee  Meetings  are  inserted  in  The 
New  Beacon  as  space  permits.  Secretaries 
are  requested  to  send  intimations  to  the 
Editor  not  later  than  the  3rd  of  the  month 
for  insertion  in  the  next  issue. 
*October  15th. 
N.I.B.  General  Purposes  Committee,      2  p.m. 

October  22nd. 

Midland    Societies  for  the  Blind.       4.30.       Committee 
meeting,  174,  Edmund  Street,  Birmingham. 

*  October  28th. 

N.I.B.  Executive  Council.      11  a.m. 

N.I.B.  Education  and  Research  Committee.     2.30  p.m. 

*November  6th. 

N.I.B.  Finance  Committee.     2.30  p.m. 

November  9th. 

Birmingham   Royal   Institution   for  the   Blind.      5.30. 
General  Committee,  Council  House,  Birmingham. 

November  19th. 

General  Meeting,  Union  of  Counties  Associations. 
*In  view  of  the  political  situation,  these  dates  of  Com- 
mittees are  provisional  only. 
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HOME  NEWS 

Royal  Support. 

H.M.  Queen  Mary  and  H.R.H.  Princess  Mary,  Countess  of  Harewood,  have 
purchased  a  number  of  articles  made  by  blind  women  at  Oakhurst,  a  branch  of  the 
Bradford  Royal  Institution  for  the  Blind. 

The  Lindsey  Blind  Society. 

The  Lindsey  Blind  Society  has  received  with  regret  the  resignation  of  its  secretary, 
Mr.  H.  Denham  Smith,  on  account  of  ill  health.  The  Rev.  F.  H.  Roach  ha<  been 
appointed  honorary  secretary  and  Mr.  W.  G.  Key,  secretary. 

Progress  in  Ireland. 

A  meeting  was  held  last  month  at  Clonmel,  Co.  Tipperary,  when  an  address  was 
given  on  the  care  of  the  blind  in  the  Irish  Free  State  by  Miss  A.  Armitage  and  it  was 
agreed  to  form  a  local  committee  to  care  for  the  needs  of  the  Tipperary  blind,  which 
should  work  in  co-operation  with  the  National  Council  for  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind, 
recently  founded  in  Dublin. 

Value  of  Wireless  to  the  Blind. 

The  following  extract  from  a  letter  from  a  Welsh  recipient  of  a  wireless  set  given 
him  through  the  British  "  Wireless  for  the  Blind  "  Fund,  is  a  striking  tribute  of  what 
wireless  may  mean  to  a  blind  man  : — "  The  set  is  working  splendidly  and  is  a  source 
of  great  pleasure  to  me.  In  listening  to  its  music  and  other  broadcasts  I  am  overcome 
by  some  strange  feeling,  a  mixed  feeling,  producing  tears  and  smiles.  .  .  .  There  was 
a  time  when  I  felt  that  the  world  was  closed  to  me,  but  now  I  have  a  new  feeling — that 
the  world  is  again  revealed  to  me,  and  that  I  am  more  in  it  than  ever  before." 

A  Wireless  Discussion  Group  for  the  Blind  in  Manchester. 

The  Northern  Branch  of  the  National  Library  for  the  Blind  in  Manchester 
announces  that  the  first  Wireless  Discussion  Group  of  its  kind  has  been  organised  for 
blind  readers  and  their  friends  during  the  coming  winter  session.  The  group  will  meet 
on  Thursday  evenings  commencing  ist  October,  1931,  to  discuss  the  problems  suggested 
by  the  broadcasts  given  by  Mr.  Leonard  Woolf,  Lord  Eustace  Percy  and  others,  on 
"  The  Modern  State."  The  Discussion  Group  has  been  formed  as  a  development  of  the 
lectures  and  discussion  classes  which  have  been  a  feature  of  the  library's  evening 
programme  for  several  winter  seasons.  Thus  the  forthcoming  talks  will  be  connected 
with  the  series  given  during  the  winters  of  1929  and  1930  by  Mr.  R.  Y.  Hedges,  LL.M., 
of  the  University  of  Manchester,  on  "  Central  Government  "  and  "  International 
Relations."  An  important  feature  in  connection  with  this  work  is  the  number  of  books 
specially  transcribed  into  Braille  for  the  benefit  of  those  attending  the  courses.  The 
British  Broadcasting  Corporation  pamphlet  on  "  The  Modern  State,"  by  Mr.  J.  A. 
Hobson,  has  just  been  published  in  Braille,  whilst  amongst  other  works  already  in 
Braille  or  in  process  of  transcription  are  the  following,  all  selected  from  the  B.B.C. 
book  list : — 

"  Conservatism,"  by  Lord  Hugh  Cecil. 

"  Liberalism,"  by  L.  T.  Hobhouse. 

"  The  Socialist  Movement,"  by  the  Rt.  Hon.  J.  Ramsay  MacDonald. 

"  Communism,"  by  H.  J.  Laski. 

"  An  Introduction  to  Politics,"  by  H.  J.  Laski. 

"  The  Open  Conspiracy,"  by  H.  G.  Wells. 

"  My  Northcliffe  Diary,"  by  Tom  Clarke. 

"  Descriptive  Economics,"  by  R.  A.  Rehdeldt. 

Fortunately  Professor  J.  L.  Brierly's  "  Law  of  Nations,"  a  book  used  by  the  History 
class  last  session,  will  again  be  of  service  to  those  attending  the  Wireless  Discussion 
Group. 
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Essex  County  Association  for  the  Blind. 

The  address  of  the  Essex  County  Association  for  the  Blind  is  now  40,  Duke  Street, 
Chelmsford.    The  telephone  number  is  unchanged  (Chelmsford  560). 

Roman  Catholic  Braille  Writers  Wanted. 

A  letter  recently  appeared  in  The  Universe  from  Miss  A.  Gaisford,  Danefold,  West 
Grinstead,  Horsham,  appealing  for  the  assistance  of  Roman  Catholic  volunteers  willing 
to  transcribe  into  Braille  articles  on  current  topics  and  Roman  Catholic  news. 

Social  Evening  for  the  Blind  at  Norwich. 

The  Lord  Mayor  of  Norwich  (Miss  Mabel  Clarkson)  invited  the  blind  in  the  city 
to  a  social  evening  on  30th  September.  It  was  stated  to  be  the  first  time  that  the  chief 
magistrate  of  Norwich  had  received  the  blind  as  special  guests,  and  over  200  were 
present.    The  guests  were  entertained  by  a  concert  party  and  afterwards  to  tea. 

The  First  Girl  Pupil  at  the  Royal  Normal  College. 

The  death  has  recently  taken  place  of  Miss  Amelia  Ann  Campbell,  who  was  the 
first  girl  pupil  to  enter  the  Royal  Normal  College  ;  she  became  a  pupil  there  in  1872 
at  the  age  of  12,  and  subsequently  became  a  member  of  the  staff,  only  retiring  two 
years  ago.  She  made  a  reputation  for  herself  when  she  sang  the  solo  part  of  "  Hear  My 
Prayer  "  before  H.M.  Queen  Victoria  at  Windsor,  and  was  also  one  of  a  quartet  of 
blind  musicians  who  toured  the  United  States  under  the  diiection  of  Sir  Francis 
Campbell. 

New  "  Bargain  Shop  "  for  Swiss  Cottage. 

The  School  for  the  Blind,  Swiss  Cottage,  has  chosen  a  very  appropriate  moment 
at  which  to  open  its  Bargain  Shop  in  Belsize  Road,  Hampstead  ;  just  now,  when  every- 
one wants  to  economise,  an  excellent  opportunity  is  offered  those  who  have  a  "shopping- 
sense  "  and  remember  that  somebody's  white  elephant  may  be  somebody  else's  ewe 
lamb.  The  stock  is  all  second  hand  and  has  been  given  by  residents  in  the  neighbour- 
hood who  are  clearing  out  unwanted  goods,  moving,  or  giving  up  some  hobby,  and  the 
articles  for  sale  range  from  side  saddles  to  sporting  prints  and  from  china  to  clothes. 
A  roomful  of  books  is  said  to  rival  even  Charing  Cross  Road.  All  the  proceeds  go  to  the 
funds  of  the  School,  and  everything  is  cheap. 

The  Sixth  Sense  of  the  Blind. 

Members  of  the  London  Society  who  visited  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind 
were  told  of  a  mysterious  "  sixth  sense  "  that  is  developed  in  the  blind  themselves. 
"  I  am  surprised  to  find,"  said  Mr.  P.  W.  Lovell,  the  Society's  Organising  Secretary, 
in  an  address  of  thanks,  "  that  many  of  the  blind  can  and  do  take  an  intelligent  interest 
in  the  buildings  of  this  great  city.  One  blind  member  of  the  National  Institute's  staff 
declares  that  when  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  building  he  can  roughly  estimate  its  size. 
His  theory  is  that  an  immense  mass  of  masonry,  displacing  an  equally  great  mass  of 
air,  produces  an  effect  that  can  be  readily  recognised  by  a  blind  person.  Each  large 
building,  he  says,  has  its  own  particular  effect  on  a  sensitive  blind  observer.  For 
example,  when  passing  down  Whitehall,  he  knows  when  the  Ministry  of  Health 
is  near." 

Blind  Sports  Club  Activities. 

The  activities  of  the  Sports  Club  for  the  Blind  will  continue  throughout  the  winter 
months,  and  among  the  fixtures  arranged  are  the  following  : — 

Boating  (coaching  of  members). — Saturdays  10-11.30  and  2.30-4,  at  Regent's  Park 
boathouse,  from  3rd  October  to  9th  April. 

Dancing  Classes. — Fridays  6.15-7. 15  from  30th  October.  Classes  held  in  the 
Arm  it  age  Hall. 

Indoor  Games  (chess,  draughts,  cards,  cribbage  and  dominoes). — Tuesdays,  6  p.m., 
at  the  National  Institute. 
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Rambles. — The  first  of  these  will  take  place  on  Saturday,  24th  October  (further 
details  on  application),  and  there  will  be  rambles  on  Sundays  during  the  winter  months. 
A  number  of  Zoo  tickets  for  weekdays  only  are  available  for  blind  persons  and  their 
guides.  In  order  to  raise  money  for  the  Club,  dances  will  be  held  as  follows  during  the 
winter  : — ■ 

21st  October  and  20th  April,  at  Holborn  Hall,  8-11.30,  tickets  2s.,  exclusive  of 
refreshments  ;  26th  November,  28th  January  and  4th  March,  7. 30-11,  at  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind,  tickets  2s.,  including  refreshments.  As  the  Holborn  Hall  has 
room  for  300  to  400  dancers,  it  is  hoped  that  the  dances  may  be  made  widely  known. 

Further  details  of  the  Club  and  of  the  winter  programme  will  be  sent  on  application 
to  the  hon.  secretary. 

St.  Mary's  Ophthalmic  Clinic. 

St.  Mary's  Hospital,  Paddington,  has  opened  a  special  ophthalmic  clinic  where, 
for  a  fee  of  10s.  6d.,  people  whose  incomes  come  within  a  certain  range  may  see  an  eye 
specialist  and  get  a  sound  prescription  for  suitable  glasses.  The  clinic  is  held  on 
Tuesdays  at  5  p.m.  and  applications  for  consultations  may  be  made  in  writing  or  by 
telephone,  when  an  appointment  will  be  given  for  a  definite  time. 

Persons  who  are  eligible  for  attention  at  the  clinic  are  members  of  approved  societies, 
contributors  to  the  Hospital  Savings  Association  and  those  whose  incomes  come  within 
certain  prescribed  limits  up  to  £6  a  week,  and  who  are  willing  to  sign  a  declaration  to 
that  effect  and  to  pay  an  ophthalmic  surgeon's  fee  of  10s.  6d.  Married  or  single  status, 
and  family  responsibilities  are  taken  into  consideration. 


WIRELESS   LISTENING   GROUPS   IN    THE 
PAST,    PRESENT    AND    FUTURE. 


THE  title  of  this  brief  article 
■  might  lead  anyone  to  sup- 
pose that  wireless  listening 
groups  had  had  a  long 
period  of  life.  In  fact, 
of  course,  they  are  some- 
thing very  new,  and 
naturally,  much  newer  than  radio  broad- 
casting. When  the  first  group  was  held 
no  one  seems  to  know  ;  the  origins  of  the 
movement  appear  to  be  wrapped  in  romantic 
mystery.  Professor  Puddlebury  after  ex- 
haustive researches  in  the  Bodleian  and  the 
Vatican — but  enough  !  By  1928  the  labours 
of  the  very  representative  committee  set  up 
by  the  B.B.C.  and  presided  over  by  Sir 
W.  H.  Hadow  were  completed,  and  "  New 
Ventures  in  Broadcasting,"  which  was  the 
report  of  the  work  of  this  committee,  pub- 
lished. Amongst  other  things  suggested 
in  their  report  was  the  formation  of  wireless 
groups.  To  help  in  their  organisation,  the 
setting  up  of  a  Central  Council  and  Area 
Councils  for  Broadcast  Adult  Education 
were  recommended.  The  Central  Council, 
of  which  the  Archbishop  of  York  is  Chairman, 


held  its  first  meeting  on  8th  November, 
1928,  and  since  that  time  four  Area  Councils 
and  a  Scottish  Organising  Committee  have 
been  set  up.  Each  Area  Council  has  as  its 
Secretary  an  Education  Officer  of  the  B.B.C, 
who  encourages  and  stimulates  the  formation 
of  listening  groups,  though  the  work  of 
actual  promotion  is  done  by  local  enthusiasts. 
All  this  work  is  done  with  the  help  and 
co-operation  of  the  organisations  repre- 
sented on  the  Area  Councils  which,  like 
the  Central  Council,  are  representative  bodies. 
The  B.B.C  is  not  setting  up  any  new  or 
rival  organisation  ;  it  is  merely  assisting 
educational  and  social  institutions  to  get 
fullest  value  out  of  broadcasting.  This 
must  not  be  taken  to  mean  that  the  Central 
and  Area  Councils  are  only  concerned  with 
corporate  bodies  and  listening  groups.  They 
have  another  important  function,  which  is 
to  bring  home  to  the  individual  the  possi- 
bilities of  broadcasting  in  the  field  of  adult 
education,  and  the  very  interesting  experi- 
ment which  the  Western  Area  Council  has 
begun  in  forming  a  Register  of  Listeners  to 
talks  may  have  important  results. 
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However,  group  listening  is  the  subject 
of  these  notes  and  to  them  it  is  time  to 
return.  A  wireless  listening  group  is  not 
something  very  difficult  to  conduct,  once 
formed.  The  organisation  is  perhaps  more 
difficult  than  the  conduct  ;  as  always  it  is 
the  first  step  that  counts.  Roughly,  groups 
are  of  three  kinds — the  fireside  group  in  a 
private  house,  where  members  come  by 
invitation  ;  the  group  organised  by  some 
institution  or  society,  confined  to  members 
of  that  society  or  institution  ;  and  the  public 
group,  composed  of  all  sorts  and  conditions 
of  people.  The  first  type  of  group  is  pro- 
bably the  easiest  ard  the  last  the  most 
difficult,  though  valuable  help  is  often  given 
by  Local  Educational  Authorities  and  Public 
Librarians  ;  some  of  the  best  groups  have 
been  held  at  Public  Libraries,  and  Librarians 
do  invaluable  work  by  distributing  the 
Talks  Programme,  lists  of  books  recom- 
mended by  speakers,  and  displaying  a  poster 
advertising  the  talks. 

To  run  a  group  successfully  after  the 
organisation  for  making  it  known  is  in  hand, 
certain  things  are  necessary.  First,  a  good 
receiving  set  capable  of  filling  the  room  or 
hall  in  which  the  group  is  to  be  held ; 
secondly,  a  suitable  room  and  the  less  like 
a  schoolroom  the  better,  though  excellent 
groups  have  been  held  in  schoolrooms  ; 
thirdly,  copies  of  the  Talks  Programme, 
Talks  Pamphlet  and  The  Listener.  The 
Pamphlets  and  The  Listener  are  essential, 
because  they  supplement  the  spoken  by  the 
written  word  and  contain  particulars  of 
books  which  are  recommended  by  speakers. 
The  importance  of  reading  as  well  as  listening 
needs  stressing,  because  some  people  have 
said  that  we  are  becoming  a  nation  of  passive 
listeners.  All  the  evidence — for  example, 
the  increase  of  library  non-fictional  issues — 
points  the  other  way,  but  in  any  case  the 
Central  Council  is  alive  to  the  danger. 
Lastly,  there  is  the  leader.  We  have  left 
him  or  her  to  the  last  because  in  a  wireless 
listening  group  two  people  stand  out — the 
unseen  speaker,  far  away  at  the  microphone , 
and  the  actual  group  leader.  To  be  a 
successful  group  leader  is  an  art,  like  all 
teaching,  and  depends  so  much  on  person- 
ality that  to  attempt  to  say  how  a  group 
leader  should  conduct  his  group  is  dangerous. 
Each  leader  must  create  his  own  way  of 
going   about   his    job.     Nevertheless,    there 
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are  two  things  without  which  a  group  leader 
will  have  a  hard  task.  He  must  have  some 
previous  knowledge  of  the  subject  of  the 
talk  and,  as  part  of  his  personal  make-up, 
that  natural  tact  and  sympathy  which  can 
draw  contributions  from  his  audience  and 
can  guide  without  dominating. 

What  retards  the  increase  of  groups  is 
not  so  much  lack  of  the  things  material 
mentioned  above,  but  leaders.  To  inspire 
and  to  teach  people  to  lead  wireless  dis- 
cussion groups,  short  summer  schools  have 
been  held  and  readers  of  The  New  Beacon 
have  had  a  full  account  of  the  first  National 
Summer  School  from  one  who  was  there, 
and  they  may  be  interested  to  know  that 
of  the  70  members  nearly  every  one  will 
run  one  or  more  listening  groups  this  winter. 

Tabulated  facts  and  figures  are  dull  things, 
but  we  give  below  the  numbers  of  groups 
since  the  time  when  any  figures  have  been 
available  : — 

Winter  of  1928-29        . .  . .  263 

1929-30        .  .  .  .  526 

1930-31        . .  .  .        1,000 

These  groups  were  in  town  and  country, 
and  let  no  one  think  that  wireless  talks 
are  too  advanced  for  country  people.  Such 
an  idea  is  a  mistake  and  in  country  districts 
there  is  a  great  work  waiting  to  be  done. 

One  last  word.  As  a  social  and  educa- 
tional activity  wireless  discussion  groups 
are  marked  by  their  informality  and  friendly 
atmosphere  and  long  may  they  remain  so. 
They  are  not  rivals  to  more  intensive  types 
of  classes  for  adults,  but  are  designed  for 
the  plain  man  and  woman.  The  new  pro- 
gramme, "  The  Changing  World,"*  which 
we  hope  all  our  readers  will  see,  illustrates 
this.  All  the  talks  in  it  deal  with  problems 
not  remote  from  daily  life  and  work,  but 
definitely  and  closely  related  to  them. 

Will  all  who  are  interested  get  in  touch 
either  with  the  Secretary  of  an  Area  Councilf, 
or  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Central  Council 
for  Broadcast  Adult  Education,  at  Savoy 
Hill? 


*Obtainable  at  most  Public  Libraries,  and  from  the 
B.B.C.,  Savoy  Hill,  London,  on  receipt  of  id.  postage. 

jEducation  officers  are  stationed  at  the  B.B.C. 
offices  at  Birmingham,  Bristol,  Manchester,  Leeds  and 
Edinburgh. 


WELFARE    OF    THE    SCOTTISH    BLIND. 

Sixth  Report  of  the  Scottish  Advisory  Committee. 


THE  Sixth  Report  of  the 
Scottish  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  the  Welfare  of 
the  Blind  was  issued  this 
month.  The  Report 
rovers  the  period  from 
17th  December,  1929,  to 
28th  May,  1 93 1,  when  the  Committee 
demitted  office.  It  is  signed  by  Sir  William 
Reid  (Chairman)  and  the  Reverend  Thomas 
Burns,  D.D.  (Vice-Chairman)  on  behalf 
of  the  Committee. 

The  Advisory  Committee  was  first  set 
up  in  1918.  Its  purpose  is  to  advise  the 
Department  of  Health  for  Scotland  on  all 
matters  relating  to  the  care  and  supervision 
of  the  blind  in  Scotland,  and  it  is  so  con- 
stituted as  to  include  persons  nominated 
by  Associations  representative  of  all  the 
public  authorities  concerned  in  the  welfare 
of  the  blind,  of  voluntary  agencies  for  the 
blind,  and  of  the  blind  workers  them- 
selves. 

The  Report  deals  with  many  important 
questions  affecting  the  interests  of  blind 
persons,  and  reviews  and  discusses  some 
of  the  problems  that  have  arisen,  as  well 
as  giving  an  account  of  some  of  the  later 
services  provided  for  the  blind. 

Reviewing  the  revised  arrangements  of 
local  authorities  consequent  on  the  fuller 
duties  devolving  on  them  as  a  result  of 
the  provisions  of  the  Local  Government 
(Scotland)  Act,  1929,  the  Committee  note 
that  in  the  revised  schemes  submitted 
"  there  has  been  no  alteration  in  the  policy 
of  utilising  voluntary  associations."  They 
express  themselves  as  against  municipalisa- 
tion  so  long  as  a  high  standard  of  efficiency 
is  maintained,  of  the  services  for  the  blind  at 
present  being  carried  on  by  these  associa- 
tions, but  admit  that  the  latest,  services 
such  as  the  certification  of  blindness  and  the 
provision  of  allowances  to  the  necessitous 
blind  might  be  better  undertaken  by  local 
authorities. 

The  Committee  express  gratification  at 
the  fact  that  practically  every  County  and 
Town  Council  responsible  for  the  blind  has 
made  a  declaration  under  Section  14  (4) 
of  the  Act  of  1929  that  they  would  lift  the 
blind  out  of  the  Poor  Law.     With  reference 


to  the  arrangements  of  the  authorities  for 
providing  assistance  to  necessitous  blind 
persons  under  the  Blind  Persons  Act  instead 
of  under  the  Poor  Law,  attention  is  drawn 
to  the  varying  systems  at  present  in  opera- 
tion, and  the  view  is  expressed  that  the  basis 
of  assistance  should  be  uniform  and  quite 
distinct  from  that  of  the  Poor  Law. 

The  Report  analyses  the  last  five  years' 
grants  in  aid  of  the  welfare  of  the  blind 
paid  by  the  Department  of  Health.  The 
progressive  increase  in  these  grants  is  an 
indication  of  the  continued  development 
of  services  for  the  blind. 

The  number  of  registered  blind  persons 
in  Scotland  continues  to  increase,  the  total 
8,897  at  Ist  April,  1930,  being  379  more 
than  in  the  previous  year.  New  cases 
numbering  1,062  were  registered  in  the 
course  of  the  year,  of  whom  at  least  60  per 
cent,  were  persons  who  became  blind  after 
50  years  of  age.  On  the  continued  high 
annual  number  of  new  registrations,  the 
Committee  suggest  that  this  is  probably 
to  a  considerable  extent  due  to  inadequate 
arrangements  for  the  certification  of  blind- 
ness and  the  lack  of  a  uniform  standard  of 
blindness. 

The  percentage  of  registered  blind  persons 
under  16  years  of  age  continues  to  show  a 
decrease,  indicating  clearly  the  increasingly 
beneficial  results  of  the  maternity  and  child 
welfare  schemes  of  local  authorities,  and 
of  the  energetic  measures  now  prosecuted 
by  the  authorities  for  the  prevention  and 
treatment  of  disease,  in  particular  of 
ophthalmia  neonatorum  and  the  venereal 
diseases.  Of  the  total  blind  69.8  per  cent, 
are  classified  as  unemployable. 

The  Report  discusses  also  the  question 
of  the  institution  of  a  craft  school  or  schools 
for  the  blind,  and  reviews  the  proposed 
new  system  of  certification  of  blindness 
through  the  medium  of  regional  clinics 
employing  ophthalmic  surgeons  for  the 
purpose.  It  also  contains  the  results  of 
the  Committee's  investigations  into  pro- 
blems connected  with  the  earnings  and 
employment  of  blind  persons  in  special 
workshops,  and  the  employment  of  blind 
workers  in  their  own  homes  and  of  blind 
persons  as  masseurs. 
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A  reference  is  made  to  the  recent  World 
Conference  on  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind, 
held  in  New  York  on  the  invitation  of 
President  Hoover,  at  which  Scotland  was  offi- 
cially represented,  and  the  view  is  expressed 


that  this  Conference,  with  its  interchange 
and  dissemination  of  information  regarding 
work  among  the  blind,  will  prove  of  material 
advantage  to  workers  in  the  cause  of  the 
blind  with  the  resultant  benefits  to  the  blind 
themselves. 


A    PORTUGUESE    SCHOOL. 


A  WET  day  in  Portugal  (or 
more  strictly  a  little  bit 
of  a  wet  day)  even  in  this 
summer  was  something  so 
unusual  that  we  felt  it 
must  be  celebrated  by 
some  indoor  activity,  and 
a  visit  to  the  Instituto  Branco  Rodrigues 
was  the  result. 

The  kind  manager  of  our  hotel,  who 
spoke  wonderfully  good  English,  so  long  as 
we  kept  to  the  well-trodden  paths  of  meals, 
packed  lunches,  and  the  sights  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood, but  who  went  rather  badly  to 
pieces  when  these  were  deserted,  undertook 
to  write  a  letter  of  introduction  in  Portu- 
guese, commending  us  to  the  schoolmaster. 
The  blind  pupils  of  the  Institution,  he  told 
us,  were  often  engaged  by  the  Hotel  to  play 
to  the  guests. 

The  Instituto  Branco  Rodrigues  is  a 
white  two-storied  villa,  and  the  bit  of  a 
wet  day  having  repented  before  we  actually 
arrived,  it  looked  very  attractive  shining 
in  the  sun.  It  faces  the  white  and  dusty 
road  leading  from  Estoril,  a  little  town 
about  fifteen  miles  outside  Lisbon,  but  the 
view  from  its  back  windows,  over  the 
dazzlingly  blue  Atlantic,  makes  it  perhaps 
one  of  the  most  beautifully  situated  schools 
for  the  blind  in  the  world,  and  certainly 
one  of  the  healthiest.  Within,  except  for 
the  rather  sombre  "  parlour  "  where  visitors 
are  received,  all  the  rooms  were  beautifully 
light  and  airy,  with  French  windows  opening 
on  to  balconies.  Everywhere,  including  the 
tiled  kitchen,  where  with  much  breaking 
of  eggs  a  mid-day  meal  was  being  prepared, 
was  spotlessly  clean. 

The  school  accommodates  about  fifty 
boys,  ranging  in  age  from  six  to  twenty, 
and  they  are  given  a  general  primary 
education,  and  special  training  in  music 
and  violin  playing  ;  an  imposing  list  of 
successes  in  music  examinations  was  shown 
to  me,  and  one  of  the  older  boys  played 
piano    and    violin    solos    very    delightfully. 
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I  did  not  see  any  workshop  or  classes  for 
manual  training,  and  gathered  that  the 
school  was  for  music  teaching  only,  but  that 
workshop  training  was  given  in  Lisbon. 
Unfortunately,  my  own  complete  lack  of 
Portuguese,  and  the  schoolmaster's  complete 
lack  of  English,  made  conversation,  save  in 
rather  halting  French,  a  difficulty.  French 
is  a  compulsory  language  throughout  the 
school. 

I  saw  the  Library,  which  consists  almost 
exclusively  of  hand-written  books,  as  there 
is  no  printing  done  in  Portugal  ;  a  few  books 
are  obtained  from  the  Association  Valentin 
Hauy,  Paris,  and  apparatus  is  also  purchased 
there.  One  treasured  volume  of  music, 
printed  by  the  British  and  Foreign  Blind 
Society  at  Cambridge  Square,  was  shown  to 
me  with  pride.  I  asked  the  music-master 
if  he  knew  of  the  Paris  Conference  on  the 
standardisation  of  Braille  music,  but  he 
had  not  apparently  heard  anything  of  it. 

I  was  asked  to  give  the  boys  some  French 
dictation,  while  one  of  their  number  was 
sent  out  of  the  room,  later  returning  to 
read  what  had  been  written  by  touch. 
No  book  was  given  me  from  which  to  dictate, 
but  I  stumbled  along  somehow,  and  hope 
that  the  very  nice  little  boys  suffered  no 
ill-effects  from  ungrammatical  constructions. 

Some  small  boys  were  doing  work  down- 
stairs with  Braillette  boards  under  the 
direction  of  a  blind  woman-teacher,  others 
identified  strange  specimens  of  cereals  in 
glass  jars,  and  yet  others  asked  me  to  name 
Spanish  and  Portuguese  towns,  which  they 
pointed  out  on  a  wall  map,  while  I  took 
furtive  peeps  at  the  names  in  my  guide- 
book as  soon  as  my  limited  stock  of  place- 
names  had  given  out. 

According  to  the  schoolmaster  who  showed 
me  over  the  school,  work  for  the  blind  in 
Portugal  is  very  backward  ;  here,  however, 
was  a  "  live  "  though  small  Institution, 
where  blind  boys  are  growing  up  in  delightful 
surroundings.  M.  G.  T. 
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OORRESPONDINCE 

To  the  Editor. 

Blind  Men  in  Holy  Orders. 

Sir, — With  reference  to  Canon  Bolam's 
article,  with  which  I  am,  on  the  whole,  in 
cordial  agreement,  I  would  make  the  follow- 
ing observation  without  comment  : — The 
Rev.  G.  F.  Whittleton,  who  is  now  Vicar 
of  St.  Jude,  Croydon,  was  applying  to  the 
then  Bishop  of  Southwark,  Dr.  Talbot, 
for  ordination.  The  Bishop  asked  him  why 
he  sought  Orders,  to  which  he  replied, 
"  Because  I  can  do  that  job  better  than  any 
other."  "  That,"  rejoined  the  Bishop,  "  is 
the  very  best  reason  why  a  man  should  seek 
Orders." 

Yours,  etc., 

Walter  H.  Dixson. 
12,  Norham  Gardens, 

Oxford. 

To  the  Editor. 

"  Progress  "  and  its  Past. 

Sir, — I  am  sorry  that  the  Editor  of 
"  Progress,"  in  his  valuable  article  on 
that  journal,  did  not  tell  us  more  of  what 
it  was  and  how  it  came  to  be  what  it  is. 
In  1879,  Mr.  Henry  Gardner  left  a  large 
sum  of  money  to  the  blind.  There  was  a 
difference  of  opinion  among  the  Trustees 
as  to  whether  or  not  a  Blind  Institution 
should  be  built  at  Windsor  and  called  by 
the  name  of  the  testator,  the  question 
became  the  subject  of  a  lawsuit  which  was 
not  settled  until  early  in  1881,  when  the 
judge  decided  against  the  foundation  of 
such  an  institution.  The  newspapers  took 
so  little  interest  in  the  case  that  Dr. 
Armitage  determined  that  the  blind  should 
have  a  report  in  Braille,  and  this  was  the 
first  number  of  "  Progress,"  which  was  issued 
in  March,  1881.  During  the  first  year  it 
consisted  of  four  interlined  sheets  of  old 
Braille,  sold  at  the  price  of  threepence. 
In  1882  it  was  doubled  in  size  but  appeared 
only  every  two  months,  at  the  price  of 
sixpence.  Dr.  Armitage  was  succeeded  in 
the  Editorship  by  John  L.  Shadwell,  a 
blind  scholar  of  considerable  ability.  It 
was  a  singular  fact  that  Dr.  Armitage  died 
from  falling  off  a  horse,  and  Mr.  Shadwell 
met  his  death  by  falling  from  a  window. 
It  was  in  1903  that  Mr.  Godfrey  Hamilton 


took  on  the  Editorship,  and  re-issued  it  every 

month   in  much  the  form  that  we  see  now. 

Yours,  etc., 

Walter  H.  Dixson. 
12,  Norham  Gardens, 
Oxford. 

To  the  Editor. 
Helping  Each  Other. 

Sir, — We  all  know  that  we  are  living  in 
difficult  times.  Workshops  for  the  blind 
all  over  the  country  are  finding  it  more  and 
more  difficult  to  find  work  for  the  increasing 
number  of  blind  who  seek  employment. 

There  is  an  old  saying  regarding  making  a 
livelihood  by  "  taking  in  each  other's 
washing."  I  am  not  going  to  suggest  this 
as  a  solution  of  our  difficulties,  but  the 
Recommendation  of  the  Royal  Commission, 
although  made  over  40  years  ago,  applies 
with  equal  force  to-day  :  "  Institutions 
should  purchase  from  other  blind  institutions 
anything  they  may  themselves  have  orders 
for  and  do  not  make." 

The  Barclay  Workshops  for  Blind  Women 
gratefully  acknowledge  the  help  of  about 
twelve  other  institutions  who  sell  their 
hand- wo ven  goods  on  commission,  sometimes 
at  a  local  sale,  sometimes  in  their  local 
showroom.  The  Committee  of  the  Barclay 
Workshops  would  be  very  grateful  if  other 
institutions  and  societies  would  help  in 
this  way. 

A  sale  of  baskets  and  socks  is  made  more 
attractive  by  a  display  of  the  bright  cloths 
made  by  the  Barclay  weavers. 

We  should  be  very  pleased  to  send  parcels 
of  goods  for  inspection. 

Yours,  etc., 

Henry  J.  Wagg. 

Hon.  Secretary. 
Barclay  Workshops, 

19-21,  Crawford  Street, 
Baker  Street,  W.i. 

To  the  Editor. 
Blind  Voters. 

Sir, — The  method  of  voting  at  present  in 
force  is  a  constant  irritation  to  some  blind 
people.  I  have  frequently  heard  the  com- 
plaint that  the  blind  man  does  not  know  to 
whom  he  is  imparting  the  secret  of  his  choice 
of  candidate,  or  who  may  be  present  in  the 
voting  room  and  overhear.  Many  blind 
persons  would,  I  know,  be  happier  if  the  law 
was  amended  so  as  to  enable  them  to  take  a 

relation  or  friend  whom  they  trusted  to  th 
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polling  booth  to  mark  the  paper  for  them. 

On  two  occasions  in  the  last  few  years, 
when  bills  affecting  the  representation  of  the 
people  have  been  before  Parliament,  I  have 
endeavoured  to  get  an  amendment  included. 
Various  reasons  were  advanced  against  the 
proposed  amendment,  one  of  which  was  that 
there  was  no  specific  evidence  of  complaint 
by  the  blind  persons  themselves.  I  believe 
there  is  a  widespread  complaint,  but  it  is 
true,  I  think,  that  no  particular  complaints 
from  particular  persons  have  been  collected. 

The  object  of  this  letter  is  to  ask  all  blind 
persons  who  are  willing  to  help  to  make  a 
point  of  observing  precisely  what  procedure 


is  adopted  by  the  officials  in  the  polling 
booths  when  they  go  to  vote  in  the  forth- 
coming election,  and  to  record  this  evidence 
and  express  their  view  about  it. 

May  I  ask  those  who  are  anxious  to  see  the 
law  amended  to  co-operate  by  recording  the 
evidence  of  specific  cases  which  will,  I  think, 
be  so  valuable  in  convincing  the  authorities, 
and  to  send  it  to  me  in  due  course. 
Yours,  etc., 

Ian  Frasek, 
Chairman, 

St.  Dunstan's. 
London. 


MUSIC    STUDENTS'    COMPETITION 

To  Discover  and  Encourage  Talent  for  Musical  Competition  in  Young  Blind  Students. 


T 


HE  First  Music  Students' 
Competition  was  inaugu- 
rated by  the  National  In- 
stitute for  the  Blind  last 
year,  1930.  The  rules  for 
the  193 1  Competition  are 
as  follows  : — 

1.  Persons  Eligible. 

Any  blind  person  resident  in  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  under  25  years  of  age  on  31st 
December,  193 1. 

2.  The  Test. 

The  Test-piece  to  consist  of  a  single 
movement  (not  exceeding  three  minutes 
in  performance)  in  any  one  of  the  following 
styles  : — 

(1)  Unaccompanied  Vocal  Quartet  or  four- 
part  Chorus,  the  words  (sacred  or 
secular)  to  be  selected  by  the  candidate. 

(2)  Movement  for  a  two  or  three  Manual 
Organ  of  ordinary  resources. 

(3)  Movement  for  Piano  and  Violin  ;  or 
Piano,  Violin  and  'Cello. 

(4)  A  String  Quartet  (1st  and  2nd  Violins, 
Viola  and  'Cello). 

No  candidate  to  submit  more  than  one 
work,  which  must  be  certified  as  his  own 
unaided  effort. 

3.  Manuscripts. 

All  manuscripts  submitted  should  be  in 
"  Staff  "  notation.  Transcriptions  from 
Braille  into  "  Staff  "  notation  must  be 
arranged  by  each  competitor,  but  should 
there  be  insuperable  difficulties,  the  National 
Institute  may  be  able  to  assist.       All  manu- 
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scripts   remain  the  property  and  copyright 
of  the  Composers. 

4.  Competitors'  Names. 

Each  competitor  should  adopt  a  nom-de- 
plume,  and  this  nom-de-plume  should  be 
given  on  the  manuscript  submitted.  It  should 
also  be  given  on  the  outside  of  a  sealed 
envelope  containing  the  correct  name  and 
address  of  the  competitor,  which  should 
be  securely  attached  to  the  manuscript. 

5.  Prizes. 

It  is  proposed  to  offer  five  prizes,  i.e.  : — 
1st  prize  .  .  Five  guineas. 

2nd  prize  . .         Four  guineas. 

3rd  prize  .  .  Three  guineas. 

4th  prize  .  .  Two  guineas. 

5th  prize  .  .  One  guinea. 

The  right  to  withhold  a  prize,  if  and 
where  the  standard  of  merit  is  considered 
insufficient  by  the  Adjudicator,  is  reserved. 

6.  Closing  Date. 

All  manuscripts  should  be  received  by 
the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  before 
20th  February,  1932,  and  should  be  addressed 
to  The  Secretary,  Music  Students'  Competi- 
tion, National  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
224,  Great  Portland  Street,  W.  1. 

7.  Adjudication. 

The  Adjudicator's  decision  will  be  final. 
No  correspondence  will  be  entered  into  in 
connection  with  the  Competition. 

8.  Publication  of  Results. 

Results  will  be  published  in  The  Braille 
Musical  Magazine,  The  New  Beacon,  and 
other  publications  of  the  National  Institute. 
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DEPRESSION    AND    PUBLICITY. 

THE  rule  of  the  day  is  economy,  and  every  Institution  dependent  on  charitable 
donations  is  naturally  overhauling  its  expenditure.  One  item — the  amount 
expended  on  publicity  and  advertising — is  particularly  easy  but  particularly 
dangerous  to  cut.  To  cut  it  entirely  is  suicide — as  though  a  man  decided 
to  save  money  by  spending  nothing  on  food  and  so  eliminating  himself 
by  starvation.  To  cut  it  partially  is  exceedingly  difficult,  because,  in  time.-, 
of  depression,  intensive  efforts  are  needed  to  obtain  voluntary  offerings 
from  an  impoverished  public.  The  right  course  is  to  make  a  comprehensive  survey  of  the 
whole  problem,  and  to  establish  a  reasonable  ratio  between  effort  and  result. 

If  an  unemployed  Londoner  sees  a  good  chance  of  getting  a  job  in  Leeds  from  a  personal 
interview,  he  must  be  prepared  to  pay  the  train  fare  ;  and  if  a  charitable  Institution  sees  a 
good  chance  of  securing  financial  support,  it  must  fully  acquaint  the  presumptive  supporter 
with  its  objects  and  needs.  Charitable  appeals  may  be  likened  to  applications  for  situations. 
In  times  of  depression  an  applicant  must  write  many  well-compiled  letters  befoie  securing  a 
post  ;  and  in  times  of  depression,  a  charity  must  write  many  well-compiled  appeals  before 
securing  a  donation.  To  cut  down  expenditure  on  publicity  and  advertising  in  these  days 
is  to  lop  off  a  leg  whose  knee  is  weakening  ;  to  provide  an  extra  support  to  the  knee  is  more 
truly   economic. 

SEGREGATION    OF    THE    BLIND. 

Captain  Marchant,  of  the  London  County  Council,  gave  the  Charity  Organisation  Society 
at  its  Annual  Meeting  on  October  12th  a  lucid  account  of  the  L.C.C.'s  work  for  the  blind,  all 
the  more  interesting  because  he  did  not  avoid  expressing  opinions.  His  views  on  some 
questions,  notably  on  secondary  education  for  the  blind,  seemed  to  us  unsound  and  untenable. 
But  we  have  to  recognise  that  in  the  world  of  the  blind  many  matters  of  policy  are  still 
controversial.  The  important  thing  is  that  issues  should  be  presented  fairly  and  faced 
honestly,  for  only  so  can  final  solutions   be   found. 

The  question  of  segregation  of  the  blind  cropped  up  with  some  persistence  in  Captain 
Merchant's  address.  Blind  babies,  he  thought,  were  best  in  the  care  of  their  mothers.  We 
agree,  provided  always  that  the  mothers  are  capable  and  the  homes  tolerable.  Institutions 
are  per  se  second  best.  The  L.C.C.  policy  of  educating  children  in  day  centres  in  preference 
to  residential  schools  is  also  an  open  question  which  must  be  discussed  as  part  of  the  larger 
question  whether  blind  children  can,  or  should,  be  educated  in  the  ordinary  elementary  schools. 
Complete  association  of  blind  and  sighted  children  throughout  their  education  is  still  a  novel 
idea  to  us. 

The  highly  developed  system  of  blind  classes  and  sight-saving  classes  in  Cleveland,  and 
elsewhere  in  the  United  States,  is  a  logical  policy  and  will  repay  much  closer  attention  than  has 
hitherto  been  given  to  it  in  this  country.  There  is  a  strong  movement  in  America  against 
segregation  at  any  stage  of  work  for  the  blind.  Mr.  Migel,  the  President  of  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind,  related  the  other  day  that  the  workshop  for  the  blind  at  Worcester 
— where  the  Kodaks  come  from — had  been  shut  down  because  of  a  deliberate  policy 
of  placing  blind  workers  through  a  placement  agency  in  sighted  occupations,  rather  than  in 
a  sheltered  workshop. 

The  ideas  here  suggested  may  seem  heretical  to  some  readers  of  The  New  Beacon. 
Even  heresies  have  their  use  in  stimulating  thought  and  indicating  where  truth  lies. 

The  Editor. 
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METHODS    OF    REMUNERATION. 


By  BEN  PURSE. 


IT  is  apparent  from  a  large  number  of 
letters  received  that  these  articles  are 
proving  to  be  instructive  and  useful 
to  many,  readers.  It  is  not  possible 
here,  however,  to  reply  to  the  numer- 
ous questions  that  have  been  sub- 
mitted ;  these  will  be  dealt  with  at 
an  appropriate  time.  Our  present  task  is  to 
give  a  detailed  explanation  of  the  various 
systems  of  wage  payments  that  are  being 
operated  by  large  employment  agencies  in 
different  parts  of  the  country.  This  task  is 
not  nearly  completed,  and  until  it  has  been 
found  possible  to  examine  these  systems  more 
closely,  the  personal  opinions  of  the  writer 
must  as  far  as  is  possible  be  held  in  reserve. 

So  far  as  we  have  proceeded,  four  systems 
of  wage  payments  have  been  detailed.  No 
one  distinctive  feature  may  be  said  to  be  the 
common  possession  of  these  employment 
agencies,  though  there  are  certain  details 
that  are  of  almost  universal  application. 
Each  system  of  wage  payments  possesses 
some  important  feature  of  interest  which 
enables  the  authors  of  the  schemes  to  view 
them  with  an  unusual  measure  of  approval, 
and  it  may  well  be  that  the  ideal  system  has 
not  yet  been  evolved.  Some  authorities 
claim  that  a  system  of  piecework,  accom- 
panied by  a  liberal  subsidv,  suggests  the 
most  satisfactory  and  the  most  equitable 
method  of  meeting  the  requirements  of  the 
blind  worker  ;  others  are  convinced  that 
such  a  system  should  be  accompanied  by  a 
graduated  scale  of  payments,  such  as  will 
}ueld  the  highest  amount  of  augmentation  to 
the  least  speedy  and  least  efficient  workman. 
There  are  those,  however,  who  see  no 
redeeming  feature  in  either  of  the  systems 
herein  described,  but  who  hold  that  a  pro- 
perly safeguarded  minimum  wage  presents 
the  only  effective  way  of  providing  a  decent 
standard  of  life  for  the  employee. 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  managers 
of  certain  institutions  who  have  been  won 
over  to  this  point  of  view  have  so  surrounded 
their  systems  of  minimum  wage  pa}^ments 
with  regulations  under  which  the  workers 
are  graded,  that  a  true  system  of  minimum 
wages  is  not  in  any  real  sense  reflected  through 
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their  organisations.  We  are  not  speaking  in 
any  sense  disparagingly  of  their  activities. 
Like  most  of  us,  they  are  striving  to  evolve 
the  ideal  system,  and  their  efforts  may 
surely  be  regarded  as  a  step  in  advance  of 
those  agencies  whose  arrangements  have 
undergone  no  radical  changes  during  the 
past  ten  years. 

We  cannot  presume  to  order  a  system  of 
minimum  wage  payments  for  the  blind  in 
precisely  the  same  way  as  a  captain  of 
industry  can  determine  what  rates  of  pay- 
ment he  will  make  to  his  employees.  Minimum 
wages  are  fixed  with  the  certain  knowledge 
that  production  cannot  but  be  registered  at 
a  given  level.  Those  who  are  charged  with 
the  responsibility  of  fixing  the  rates  know  full 
well  what  the  average  worker  is  capable  of 
producing,  and  if  expectations  are  not 
realised,  then  the  ordinary  employer  quickly 
displaces  the  slow  and  inefficient  workman  ; 
in  no  other  way  could  industry  be  made  to 
yield  the  wages  and  the  profits  which  con- 
stitute the  justification  for  its  operations. 
Institutions  for  the  blind  cannot  act  in  this 
way  ;  the  slow  and  inefficient  workman  is 
often  retained,  though  departmental  mana- 
gers know  that  he  is  frequently  occupying  a 
place  that  pure  economic  considerations 
would  determine  should  be  given  to  a  more 
skilful  artisan.  When  we  talk  glibly  there- 
fore of  the  payment  of  a  minimum  living 
wage,  we  cannot  disregard  the  fact  that  an 
industry  can  only  yield  such  a  return  as  is 
determined  by  the  labour  value  put  into  it, 
and  if  it  is  burdened  by  charges  out  of  all 
proportion  to  its  commercial  yield,  its 
existence  is  short-lived.  It  will  be  obvious, 
however,  that  if  institutions  for  the  blind  are 
required  to  pay  these  uneconomic  rates, 
they  can  only  do  so  by  making  very  large 
demands  either  upon  voluntary  resources  or 
upon  the  great  body  of  already  over-bur- 
dened ratepayers.  Let  us  make  no  mistake, 
however,  in  this  connection  ;  it  is  utter 
foolishness  to  speak  of  such  payments  as 
minimum  wages  ;  they  are  nothing  of  the 
kind.  They  are  grants  made  in  the  form  of 
relief,  of  which  real  wages  constitute  an 
insignificant  proportion.  We  shall  have  more 
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to  say  later,  when  we  are  discussing  in  an 
intimate  fashion  the  relationship  between 
economic  earnings  and  grants  made  for 
relief  purposes. 

Let  us,  therefore,  proceed  to  consider  in 
detail  the  attitude  of  yet  another  employ- 
ment agency,  the  Royal  Institution  for  the 
Blind,  Birmingham.  This  organisation  was 
established  in  the  year  1846,  and  for  many 
years  past  has  held  a  premier  position  among 
kindred  organisations.  The  managers  have 
been  fortunate  in  having  at  their  disposal 
during  the  past  forty  years  chief  officials  who 
have  been  possessed  of  quite  exceptional 
administrative  ability.  Few  institutions  in 
the  country  have  such  an  unbroken  lecord  of 
usefulness,  and  still  fewer  enjoy  the  confi- 
dence and  patronage  of  so  large  a  population. 
This  confidence  and  patronage  is  reflected  in 
the  substantial  amounts  received  annually 
in  the  form  of  subscriptions  and  donations, 
and  it  must  be  consoling  to  those  in  charge 
of  the  financial  side  of  the  undertaking  to 
know  that  during  the  past  few  years, 
although  we  have  been  suffering  from  an 
acute  industrial  depression,  the  institution 
has  continued  to  receive  increased  financial 
support  from  the  public.  It  is  quite  true  that 
difficulties  have  been  and  still  are  experi- 
enced in  keeping  so  large  a  body  of  workers 
fully  employed,  but  considering  the  ratio 
of  unemployment  in  the  Midland  countries, 
the  authorities  of  the  Birmingham  institu- 
tion may  legitimately  claim  a  reasonable 
measure  of  success.  The  number  of  blind 
workers  employed  is  142  men  and  69  women, 
the  average  attendance  in  the  workshops 
during  the  last  three  years  varying  between 
133  and  147. 

The  wage  system  in  operation  at  this 
institution  is  that  of  piecework,  with  a 
maximum  augmentation  grant  of  22s.  6d. 
per  week  for  men  and  20s.  per  week  for 
women. 

It  must  be  understood,  however,  that 
when  we  speak  of  maximum  augmentation 
we  are  not  thinking  of  the  grants  made  to 
married  persons  on  behalf  of  wives  and 
children.  These  allowances  are  as  follows  : 
2s.  weekly  to  a  married  man  in  respect  of 
his  wife,  is.  6d.  for  the  first  child,  and  is.  for 
every  additional  child  of  school  age.  Where 
husband  and  wife  are  both  employed  by  the 
institution,  marriage  allowance  is  not  paid. 

Men  receive  augmentation  of  22s.  6d.  per 


week  on  earnings  of  10s.  or  less,  falling 

id.  in  the  shilling  on  earnings  between  10s.  and  20s. 
2d.  ,,  ,,  ,,  ,,  20s.  and  30s- 

3d.  ,,  ,,  ,,  ,,  30s.  and  40s. 

4<1.  ,,  ,,  ,,  ,,         40s.  and  50s. 

(3d.  ,,  ,,  ,,  ,,         50s.  and  60s • 

providing  a  minimum  late  of  augmentation 
of  9s.  2d.  per  week  on  earnings  of  60s.  or 
more.  Women  receive  augmentation  of  20s. 
per  week  on  earnings  of  10s.  or  less,  which 
falls  3d.  for  ever)'  additional  shilling  earned 
to  a  minimum  of  10s.  on  earnings  of  50s.  or 
more. 

In  view  of  the  prolonged  trade  depression 
and  the  difficulty  associated  with  the  raising 
of  funds,  it  has  been  suggested  that  the 
scales  of  augmentation  now  in  operation 
should  be  reduced,  but  no  definite  decision 
has  yet  been  reached. 

As  in  previous  articles  we  have  been  able 
to  give  interesting  figures  disclosing  the 
amounts  derived  by  economic  earnings  and 
those  paid  in  the  form  of  subsidies,  we  are 
here  privileged,  by  courtesy  of  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Birmingham  Royal  Institution 
for  the  Blind,  to  append  some  striking 
statistics  setting  forth  patfjticulars  of  earnings 
and  grants  which  have  had  to  be  provided 
during  the  past  three  years.  These  figures 
give  rise  to  a  good  deal  of  anxious  thought 
on  the  part  of  those  who  are  generally  inter- 
ested in  the  various  implications  of  the 
problems  they  suggest,  but  to  the  manage- 
ment of  this  particular  institution  they  must 
be  a  cause  for  serious  concern.  Whenever 
relief  grants  soar  to  a  higher  figure  than  that 
attained  by  economic  earnings,  the  manage- 
ment of  an  industrial  undertaking  may  well 
be  disturbed,  for  there  is  a  very  real  danger 
that  the  cardinal  objects  and  purposes  of  the 
enterprise  are  being  undermined.  No  one 
will  question  the  benevolent  intentions  of  the 
management  of  this  institution,  but  we 
would  have  preferred  a  growth  of  economic 
earnings  rather  than  so  serious  a  develop- 
ment of  responsibility  on  the  charitable  side. 

The  amount  of  wages  and  augmentation 
paid  to  the  employees  during  the  last  three 
years  was  as  follows  : — 

Wages.     Augmenta- 
tion. 
1928-29  .  .  . .     £8,981  £8,678 

1929-30  . .  . .       9,222  9,326 

1930-31  .  .  . .       8,875  11,761 

It  is  quite  impossible  to  examine  the 
numerous    schemes    in     operation    without 
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feeling  disturbed  as  to  the  multiplicity  and 
variety  of  the  methods  employed.  It  is  not 
surprising  that  there  should  be  a  considerable 
measure  of  discontent  among  the  employees 
when  they  realise  the  tremendous  variations 
in  treatment  and  conditions  meted  out  to 
them.  The  time  has  surely  come  when  a 
serious  attempt  should  be  made  to  promote 
uniformity  in  a  sphere  of  service  where 
conditions  are  so  unequal  and  disorganised. 

It  must  not  be  rashly  assumed  that  wide 
variations  in  rates  of  payment  and  augmen- 
tation of  wages  grants  are  in  any  real  sense 
due  to  the  whims  or  caprices  of  institution 
managers.  Doubtless,  these  officials  have 
their  decided  preferences,  but  as  practical 
people  they  are  ever  conscious  of  the  fact 
that  their  own  predilections  cannot  be  per- 
mitted to  stand  in  the  way  of  clearly  thought- 
out  systems  of  remuneration,  such  as  we 
have  been  discussing  here.  These  arrange- 
ments must  at  all  times  be  capable  of  the 
closest  scrutiny,  and  no  one  realises  this 
fact  more  than  the  officials  of  institutions  for 
the  blind. 

Though  the  variations  in  these  systems  and 
methods  are  oftentimes  somewhat  discon- 
certing, it  must  be  conceded  at  once  that 
they  do  not  result  from  hasty  improvisation. 
An  immense  number  of  factors  go  to  the 
making  up  of  each,  and  local  conditions  often 
play  a  not  insignificant  part  in  shaping  the 
policy  and  deciding  which  system  can  be 
applied  to  an  area  with  the  greatest  advan- 
tage to  the  blind  employees.  It  is  simply 
unmitigated  nonsense  to  say  that  "  when 
wages  and  augmentation  grants  are  being 
considered,  the  interests  of  blind  workers  are 
subordinated  to  all  other  external  factors." 
None  but  those  who  are  quite  ignorant  of  the 
issues  involved  talk  in  this  fashion,  and 
incalculable  harm  results  from  such  superficial 
thinking. 

A  wise  administration,  undertaking  a  new 
method  of  calculating  wages  and  subsidies, 
is  bound  to  consider  every  aspect  of  the 
situation.  Care  must  be  devoted  to  securing 
the  most  advantageous  markets  in  which  to 
purchase  raw  material.  The  costing  system 
must  be  right  in  order  that  production 
charges  can  be  vouched  for,  and  overhead 
expenses  must  be  properly  related  to  the 
general  scheme  of  management.  The  selling 
organisation  must  be  closely  co-ordinated 
with    every    other    business    detail    of    the 
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enterprise,  and  the  entire  undertaking  must 
be  capable  of  being  visualised  as  a  whole 
before  other  large  and  far-reaching  expendi- 
ture can  be  super-imposed  upon  any  com- 
mercial or  industrial  concern. 

It  has  been  stated  publicly  over  and  over 
again  that  any  institution  for  the  blind  can 
always  claim  the  goodwill  of  the  community, 
and  it  is  said,  "  No  rates  of  payment  they 
care  to  make  would  ever  be  deemed  too  high 
so  long  as  the  advantage  is  to  go  to  the  blind 
worker."  Unfortunately,  however,  economic 
problems  cannot  be  solved  by  such  shallow 
complacency,  and  conclusions  of  this  kind 
only  exist  in  the  minds  of  those  who  have  no 
conception  of  business  management.  So 
long  as  our  ability  to  provide  is  determined 
by  our  productive  capacity,  the  limits  of  our 
generosity  will  be  bounded  by  that  renew- 
able surplus  which  results  from  the  produc- 
tive labour  of  others.  That  surplus  will  be 
large  or  small  in  proportion  to  the  general 
prosperity  of  the  community. 

It  is  obvious  therefore  that  we  need  more 
and  more  to  concentrate  our  energies 
upon  the  discharge  of  an  ever-increasing 
volume  of  useful  effort.  It  is  only  by  this 
that  the  margin  of  charity  will  be  narrowed 
and  our  productive  skill  appraised  at  its 
proper  value.  Our  object  should  be  not  to 
seek  to  obtain  the  maximum  amount  of 
charity,  but  so  to  arrange  our  affairs  as  to 
give  the  largest  quantity  of  productive 
effort  in  order  to  attain  the  real  status  of 
citizenship. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Royal      Victoria      School      for     the     Blind, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

The  92nd  Annual  Report  for  the  year 
ending  31st  March,  1931,  states  that  there 
were  at  the  close  of  the  year  93  children 
in  the  school  and  bo  students  in  the  training 
department.  The  head  master,  Mr.  Robert- 
son, has  reached  the  retiring  age,  and  has 
therefore  resigned  after  thirty  years'  devoted 
work  in  the  interests  of  the  blind  children, 
and  his  place  has  been  filled  by  Mr.  R.  C. 
Phillips.  The  photographs  which  illustrate 
the  Report,  and  show  the  children  in  the 
kindergarten,  the  students  in  their  cookery 
kitchen,  or  engaged  in  mattress-making, 
machine-knitting  and  cork  fender-making, 
give  an  interesting  picture  of  the  work  that 
is  being  done  by  the  Institution. 


BEACON 

UNION    OF    COUNTIES    ASSOCIATIONS 
FOR    THE    BLIND. 


Northern  Counties  Association  for  the  Blind. 

CN  Friday,    September    18th, 

k  1931,  the  Northern  Coun- 

A  ties     Association    for    the 

■  Blind   held   its   Quarterly 

W  Meeting  in  the  Town  Hall, 

f  Bradford,  under  the  chair- 
manship of  Mr.  A.  Siddall. 

The  Lord  Mayor,  Alderman  A.  Pickles, 
J. P.,  welcomed  the  delegation,  and  papers 
were  given  by  Dr.  L.  A.  Williams,  of  Brad- 
ford, and  Mr.  F.  W.  Boddy,  of  the  Daisy 
Hill  School  for  Myopes,  Bradford.  Dr.  Kay 
Sharp,  of  the  West  Riding  County  Council, 
opened  the  discussion. 

The  Association  had  been  considering 
the  problem  of  the  Partially  Blind  and  had 
appointed  a  Sub-Committee  to  go  into  the 
matter.  This  Committee  made  certain 
recommendations,  one  of  which  was  that 
the  local  authorities  should  consider  the 
desirability  of  treating  high-grade  myopes 
under  sixteen  in  Schools  for  the  Blind. 
The  problem  of  the  care  and  education 
of  myopes  had  also  been  raised  in  the  course 
of  discussion  at  the  North  Regional  Con- 
ference of  Certifying  Ophthalmic  Surgeons, 
held  on  June  30th,  1931.  As  there  was  a 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  whether  myopes 
should  or  should  not  be  dealt  with  in  associa- 
tion with  the  blind,  it  was  thought  desirable 
to  have  an  expression  of  opinion  from 
experts  who  now  had  definite  experience 
on  which  to  base  conclusions.  Dr.  Williams 
explained  the  medical  reasons  for  the 
occurrence  of  myopia  ;  what  was  done  in 
Bradford  in  the  Special  School  and  other- 
wise ;  also  the  results  of  the  policy  and  the 
conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  it.  He 
stressed  the  need  for  frequent  examination 
of  the  eyes  in  all  cases. 

Mr.  Boddy  gave  an  account  of  the  work 
done  at  the  Daisy  Hill  School,  and  expressed 
the  conviction  that  no  boy  or  girl  who 
would  in  all  probability  have  to  earn  a 
living  as  a  sighta,4,Derson  should  be  brought 
up  in  a  School  forthe  Blind. 

Dr.  Kay  Sharp  urged  that  Schools  for 
Myopes  should  be  called  Sight-Saving 
Schools,    that    they    should    be    residential 


if  possible,  and  that,  in  order  to  avoid  inter- 
fering unduly  with  the  child's  education, 
"  progression  "  in  the  myopia  should  be 
definitely  established  before  admission  to  a 
Special  School.  He  agreed  with  Mr.  Boddy 
that  a  School  for  Myopes  should  not  in 
any  way  be  associated  with  a  School  for 
the  Blind,  and  stressed  the  need  for  distin- 
guishing between  myopes  and  the  partially 
blind.  He  recommended  those  interested 
in  this  problem  to  read  a  book,  entitled 
"  School  Vision,"  by  Dr.  James  Kerr  (Allen 
and  Unwin). 

The  day  before  the  Conference,  Councillor 
J.  W.  Flanagan,  Chairman  of  the  Blind 
Persons  Act  Committee,  Bradford,  conducted 
about  20  of  the  delegates  in  a  special  bus 
round  the  various  Institutions,  the  Daisy 
Hill  School  for  Myopes,  the  Workshops 
for  the  Blind,  the  Oakhurst  Home  for  Women, 
where  excellent  hand  knitting  is  done,  and 
the  Centre  of  the  Home  Teaching  Service 
where  a  social  gathering  of  the  unemploy- 
able blind  was  being  held.  In  passing  from 
one  Institution  to  another,  attention  was 
called  to  the  provision  made  in  other  depart- 
ments of  these  social  services  for  which 
Bradford  is  so  justly  renowned. 

A  full  report  of  the  meeting  and  of  the 
three  papers  given  may  be  had  on  applica- 
tion to  the  Secretary  of  the  Northern 
Counties  Association  for  the  Blind,  274, 
Deansgate,  Manchester. 

South-Eastern  and  London  Counties  Associa- 
tion for  the  Blind. 

The  Annual  Report  of  the  Essex  County 
Association  for  the  Blind  is  the  record  of  a 
hard-working,  orderly  Association  grappling 
valiantly  with  a  big  problem.  Individual 
care  and  sympathy  and  unsparing  effort 
go  far  to  overcome  the  limits  placed  upon 
its  help  and  upon  the  help  of  the  Essex 
County  Council  by  economy,  now  stricter 
than  ever.  All  who  are  interested  in  the 
people  of  Essex  should  read  this  report. 
Copies  can  be  obtained  from  the  Secretary 
at  40,  Duke  Street,  Chelmsford. 

The  Annual  Report  of  the  Hastings 
Voluntary    Association   for    the    Blind    sets 
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clearly  before  its  public  the  task  confronting 
the  Association,  and  its  need  of  increased 
support,  particularly  in  money,  to  accom- 
plish this  task,  in  spite  of  being  fortunate 
in  having  much  voluntary  work  done  for  it. 
To  meet  increasing  demands,  expansion, 
with  the  establishment  of  an  assistant 
secretary,  has  been  necessary.  (The  in- 
auguration of  the  Hastings  County  Borough 
Council's  scheme  of  relief  to  the  Unemploy- 
able Blind  is  of  later  date  than  the  report.) 
Copies  can  be  obtained  from  the  Hon. 
Secretary,  at  6,  The  Uplands,  St.  Leonards- 
on-Sea. 

The  Kent  County  Association  for  the  Blind 
publishes  its  Eleventh  Annual  Report,  em- 
bodying reports  from  its  ten  Local  Com- 
mittees in  the  populous  parts  of  the  county. 
The  marked  step  forward  of  the  year  has 
been  the  decision  of  the  Kent  County 
Council  to  set  up  a  special  Blind  Persons 
Act  Committee  and  that  Committee's  first 
action  in  arranging  to  supplement  the  in- 
comes of  the  necessitous  unemployable  blind 
of  the  county  so  as  to  raise  them  to  20s. 
a  week,  beginning  on  ist  April  this  year. 
Copies  of  the  report  can  be  obtained  from 
the  Secretary  at  i,  Crescent  Street,  Sitting- 
bourne,    Kent. 

The  West  Ham  Association  for  the  Blind 
publishes  its  Second  Annual  Report,  a 
very  human  account  of  excellent  work. 
The  people  of  West  Ham  may  give  their 
help  to  their  blind  fellows  through  this 
efficient  channel  with  confidence  that  it 
will  be  well  used.  The  year  has  been  the 
first  of  operation  of  the  West  Ham  County 
Borough  Council's  scheme  to  raise  the 
incomes  of  the  unemployable  blind  to  25s. 
weekly  (and  47s.  6d.  weekly  to  blind  married 
couples).  This  has  enabled  the  Association 
to  use  its  voluntary  funds  for  all  the  other 
forms  of  relief  which  are  needed  as  well — 
luckily,  at  the  same  time  that  its  voluntary 
income  has  been  less  on  account  of  general 
industrial  depression.  The  Association  is 
active  in  giving  help  and  its  voluntary 
funds  need  money  urgently.  Much  hard 
and  sympathetic  work  is  done  at  a  small 
cost  owing  mainly  to  devoted  voluntary 
work.  Copies  of  the  report  can  be  obtained 
from  the  Hon.  Secretary  at  63,  Tennyson 
Road,  Stratford,  E.  15. 

The  Hertfordshire  Society  for  the  Blind 
may  be  justly  proud  of  the  fact  that  two 
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of  its  blind  workers  have  won  prizes  in  the 
special  open  competitions  for  the  blind, 
held  in  the  Royal  National  Eisteddfod  of 
Wales,  in  August.  One  prize  was  for  a  boy's 
wheelbarrow  and  the  other  for  a  wool  rug. 
Sales  and  orders  have  resulted  from  the 
entries. 

North- Western  Counties  Association  for  the 
Blind. 

The  North- Western  Counties  Association 
regrets  to  announce  the  death  of  Miss 
Margaret  Comber  on  the  21st  August,  1931. 

Miss  Comber  took  a  very  active  part 
in  the  formation  of  the  North  Western 
Counties  Association  for  the  Blind,  and 
acted  as  Hon.  Secretary  to  this  Association 
from  the  time  of  its  inception  in  October, 
1908,  until  March,  1927.  After  her  resigna- 
tion of  the  secretaryship,  she  was  elected 
Vice-Chairman  of  the  Association.  She  held 
this  post  until  March,  1930,  when,  acting 
on  her  doctor's  advice,  Miss  Comber  with- 
drew from  all  public  work. 

Miss  Comber  was  for  some  years  a  Member 
of  the  Committee  of  the  Chester  Society 
for  the  Home  Teaching  of  the  Blind  and 
acted  as  Hon.  Treasurer  to  that  Society  for 
a  considerable  period.  She  retained  her 
interest  in  all  work  for  the  welfare  of  the 
Blind  until  the  end. 

Mr.  F.  J.  Bell,  the  blind  Superintendent 
Home  Teacher  of  Ashton-under-Lyne,  writes 
the  following  appreciation  : — ■ 

"  I  am  very  sorry  indeed  to  learn  of  the 
death  of  Miss  Comber.  Those  of  us  who  have 
known  her.  for  a  number  of  years  can  appre- 
ciate the  work  she  did  for  the  North  Western 
Counties  Association.  That  she  had  its 
welfare  at  heart  was  evident  by  the  manner 
in  which  she  attended  to  all  its  business, 
and  the  interest  she  took  in  all  matters 
relating  to  the  blind.  The  Association 
is  a  standing  memorial  to  her  great  work 
for  the  blind  in  the  North  Western  Counties.'' 

Presentations  to  the  Dean  of  Bangor. — At 
the  end  of  March  this  year,  the  Dean  of 
Bangor  retired  from  the  position  of  Chairman 
to  the  North  Wales  Home  Teaching  Society 
for  the  Blind.,  The  Dean  had  been  assoc- 
iated with  the  Society  jar  twenty-six  years 
and  had  been  ChairnMu  for  the  greater 
part  of  that  time.  It  was  felt  fitting  that 
some  presentation  should  be  made  to  him 
as  a  slight  recognition  of  all  he  had  done 
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on  behalf  of  the  Blind  in  North  Wales, 
and  on  the  3rd  of  September,  a  meeting 
was  held  at  the  Old  Vicarage,  Bangor,  when 
he  was  asked  to  accept  a  writing-case  from 
the  Home  Teachers,  and  a  silver  salver, 
appropriately  engraved,  from  the  Com- 
mittee and  friends. 

Miss  Leonora  Davies,  the  senior  Home 
Teacher,  made  the  presentation  on  behalf 
of  the  Home  Teachers  and  Miss  Althea 
Vincent  handed  the  salver  to  the  Dean. 

Speeches  eulogising  the  Dean  and  the 
work  he  had  done  for  the  Society  and  the 
interest  he  took  in  all  work  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Blind  were  made  by  Major  John 
Roberts,  the  present  Chairman  of  the  Society, 
Miss  Leonora  Davies,  Lady  Williams,  Mr. 
John  Wickens,  Mr.  T.  E.  Purdy,  etc. 

During  the  course  of  the  speeches  Bishop 
Campbell,  Lady  Verney,  Miss  Ellis  and  Mrs. 
Young,  of  Bangor,  were  mentioned  as 
having  interested  themselves  in  the  forma- 
tion and  maintenance  of  the  Society.  The 
Committee  very  much  regret,  however, 
that  the  name  of  Mr.  T.  Webster,  who  for 
many  years  acted  as  Hon.  Treasurer  and 
Hon.  Financial  Secretary  to  the  Society, 
was  omitted  ;  Mr.  Webster's  work  for  the 
Society  and  his  generous  expenditure  of 
time  on  its  behalf  were  not  forgotten. 

The  Dean  of  Bangor,  in  thanking  for  the 
gifts,  said  that  it  was  a  sense  of  duty  which 
made  him  resign,  as  he  felt  that  his  age 
prevented  him  doing  all  that  a  Chairman 
should  do  for  a  Society.  He  outlined  the 
changes  which  had  taken  place  during  the 
twenty-six  years  and  spoke  of  the  growth 
of  the  work  and  the  increase  in  the  number 
of  blind  persons  on  the  Register.  He  also 
referred  to  the  Grants  which  were  paid  to 
the  Society  and  by  the  Local  Authorities, 
after  the  passing  of  the  Blind  Persons  Act, 
1920  (these  Grants  being  now  merged  in 
the  Block  Grant  paid  by  the  Local  Authori- 
ties), but  pointed  out  that  there  was  still 
as  much  need  as  ever  for  voluntary  con- 
tributions. 


The  Editor  of  The  New  Beacon  will  be  happy 
to  receive,  with  a  view  to  publication,  news  items, 
photographs ,  correspondence  and  original  articles 
relative  to  all  subjects  connected  with  the  conditions 
and  welfare  of  the  blind  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 
They  should  be  addressed  to  The  Editor,  The  New 
Beacon,  224,  Great  Portland  Street,  London,  WX. 


RECENT 
PUBLICATIONS 

Museums  and  the  Blind. 

Under  this  title,  the  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind  has  just  published  the  second 
of  its  "  N.I.B.  Bulletins  "  (price  3d.).  The 
pamphlet  describes  the  experiment  made 
by  Mr.  J.  A.  Charlton  Deas,  M.A.,  Director 
of  the  Sunderland  Museum,  and  the  pioneer 
of  the  movement  for  showing  conducted 
parties  of  blind  persons  the  treasures  of 
museums. 

The  Bulletin  is  specially  written  for  Home 
Teachers  as  well  as  for  schools,  as  it  is  felt 
that  many  Home  Teachers  would  find  visits 
to  Museums  capable  of  giving  a  great  deal 
of  pleasure  to  the  adult  blind  with  whom 
they  have  to  do.  It  closes  with  a  list  of 
about  forty  museums  in  many  parts  of 
England  where  the  Directors  have  promised 
facilities  to  parties  of  blind  persons. 

Puzzles   for   the   Blind. 

New  pastime  occupations  for  the  blind 
aie  always  eagerlv  sought  by  Home  Teachers, 
and  in  difficult  times  of  economic  stress 
like  the  present,  it  is  not  always  possible 
to  supply  sufficient  material  to  keep  occupied 
the  less  competent  pastime  worker  who  is 
not  capable  of  producing  saleable  goods. 

Home  Teachers  then  will  be  interested  to 
hear  of  the  work  done  by  Dr.  Alexander, 
O.B.E.,  formerly  Medical  Officer  of  Health 
for  Poplar,  who  is  devoting  much  of  his 
time  to  making  woodwork  puzzles,  which 
the  blind  man  can  solve  by  touch.  The 
objective  of  many  of  them  is  to  fit  irregular 
flat  pieces  of  plywood  or  cardboard  into 
geometrical  figures  ;  one  interesting  example 
given  is  that  of  eight  pieces  of  wood  which 
have  to  be  put  together  to  form  a  cross. 

In  order  to  obtain  a  supply  of  puzzles, 
Dr.  Alexander  has  enlisted  the  services  of 
readers  of  The  Handicrafts  Magazine.  Pic- 
tures of  the  puzzles,  and  careful  directions 
as  to  their  construction,  are  given  from  time 
to  time  in  the  pages  of  this  magazine, 
and  readers  are  asked  to  send  them  when 
complete,  either  to  Dr.  Alexander  at  Bank- 
side,  Ferry  Road,  Teddington,  or  to  the 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind. 
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SPORTS  CLUB  ROWING  REGATTA. 


T 


HE  Rowing  Regatta,  to  cele- 
brate the  end  of  the  first 
year's  boating  and  the 
close  of  the  Summer  Sea- 
son, was  held  on  the 
Regent's  Park  lake  on 
Saturday,  ioth  October, 
1931.  It  was  a  successful  gathering,  twenty- 
six  members  entering  for  the  various  events, 
which  were  keenly  contested. 

The  three  outstanding  competitors  were 
Miss  Carrie  Foster,  who  won  the  Class  "A" 
Ladies'  single  sculls  in  fine  style  ;  Miss 
V.  Blayney,  who  won  the  Class  "  B  " 
Ladies'  single  sculls  by  the  handsome  margin 
of  6  lengths  ;  and  Mr.  John  May,  who  won 
the  Men's  single  sculls  by  a  boat's  nose 
after  a  fine  race  against  Mr.  John  Yates,  and 
with  Mi.  Charles  Brown  won  the  Men's 
double  sculls  somewhat  easily. 

The  Snail  Race  proved  a  popular  success, 
as  many  ladies  and  gentlemen  entering  as 
the  width  of  the  lake  permitted,  and  several 
being  unfortunately  unable  to  find  a  place 
on  the  water.  Time  did  not  permit  of  this 
event  being  rowed  in  heats,  although  at 
the  next  meeting  this  will  have  to  be  done. 
The  race  was  won  by  Miss  C.  Till,  coxed  by 
Mrs.  Johnson,  and  great  skill  was  shown  in 
keeping  the  boat  moving  with  almost  im- 
perceptible sculling  strokes. 

Mr.  G.  F.  Mowatt,  President  of  the  Club, 
presented  the  prize  medals  on  the  Centre 
Island  after  a  felicitous  little  speech,  and 
cheers  were  given  for  him  and  for  Mr.  C.  E. 
Rose,  the  rowing  coach. 

Much  praise  was  due  to  the  lady  coxswains 
for  their  skilful  help.  In  addition  to  Mrs. 
Johnson,  already  mentioned,  they  were 
Miss  Eames,  Miss  Rix,  Miss  Earle,  Miss  Moss 
and  Miss  Recacheff.  Thanks  were  also 
expressed  to  Mr.  Johnson,  "  Fred  "  and 
"  Hubert,"  who  got  the  boats  off  in  rapid 
style. 

Full  Results. 
Class  "  A  "  Ladies'  Singles. 
1st  Heat      Miss  Foster  .  .      1  length. 

2nd  Heat     Miss  Wood  . .     \  length. 

Final  Miss  C.  Foster     .  .      1  length. 

Class  "  A  "  Men's  Singles. 
1st  Heat      Mr.  J.  May  .  .      -|  length. 

2nd  Heat     Mr.  A.  Coulson   .  ,      2  lengths. 
Final  Mr.  John  May     . .      Boat's  nose. 
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Class  "  B  "  Ladies'  Singles. 
1  st  Heat      Miss  L.  Tucker  .  .     1  length. 
2nd  Heat     Miss  I.  Fairclough     x\  lengths. 
3rd  Heat     Miss  V.  Blayney.  .     2  lengths. 
Final  Miss  V.  Blayney .  .     6  lengths. 

Ladies'  Double  Sculls. 
1st  Heat      Miss     Wood     and 

Miss  Perham   .  .      2  lengths. 
2nd  Heat     Miss     Owen     and 

Miss  Foile        .  .      \  length. 
Final  Miss     Wood     and 

Miss  Perham   . .     A  distance. 
Men's  Double  Sculls. 
Won  by  Messrs.  Brown  and 

May  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .      2  lengths. 

Mixed  Double  Sculls. 
Won  by  Mr.  C.  Kedwell  and 

Miss  Wood i\  lengths. 

Snail  Race. 
Won  by  Miss  C.  Till. 


Medical  Massage. 

The  third  annual  dinner  of  the  Chartered 
Society  of  Massage  and  Medical  Gymnastics 
was  held  this  month  at  the  Connaught  Rooms. 
Mr.  R.  0.  Elmslie,  who  was  in  the  chair, 
announced  that  Lord  Moynihan  was  to  be 
their  next  president. 

Captain  Ian  Fraser,  proposing  the  Society, 
said  that  the  profession  or  art  of  massage  had 
been  associated  with  blind  persons  for  a 
generation  or  more.  Blind  masseurs  would 
always  remember  the  help  they  had  received 
from  the  Society  in  learning  their  profession, 
and  blinded  soldiers — whom  he  particularly 
represented — would  be  especially  grateful. 
He  was  afraid  that  large  numbers  of  the 
medical  profession  even  to-day  did  not 
give  the  masseurs  their  proper  due.  On 
the  other  hand,  so  many  were  entering 
the  profession  that  he  thought  it  possible 
the  Society  were  allowing  too  many  to 
practise. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Elmslie,  responding,  said  that 
their  present  membership  of  8,000  might 
be  thought  to  be  too  many  if  they  were 
all  practising,  but  this  was  not  so,  and  he 
would  remind  Captain  Fraser  of  the  high 
standard  of  examination  that  candidates 
had  now  to  pass  before  they  were  admitted. 
Medical  massage  was  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant accessory  medical  treatments,  and  that 
this  was  recognised  was  shown  by  the  fact  that 
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medical  students  had  now  to  study  the  subject. 
The  growth  of  the  Society,  Mr.  Elmslie 
continued,  had  been  very  remarkable,  owing 
to  the  increa-ing  recognition  of  physical 
treatment  as  an  adjunct  to  medical  treat- 
ment. Special  departments  for  massage 
and  electricity  were  established  at  all  the 
large  hospitals,  and  at  most  of  the  smaller 
institutions  it  was  usual  to  employ  qualified 
workers  to  administer  the  forms  of  treat- 
ment prescribed.  Local  boards  on  which  a 
number  of  medical  men  and  women  serve 
had  been  appointed  in  various  areas  for 
Scotland,  Southern  Ireland,  and  for  the 
North-western  counties. 


New  S.P.C.K.  Braille  Books. 

The  latest  Braille  publications  of  the  Society  for 
Promoting  Christian  Knowledge  and  the  Sheldon 
Press,  S.P.C.K.  House,  Northumberland  Avenue, 
W.C.2,  are  as  follows  :  "  A  Place  Called  Gethsemanc," 
by  A.  C.  Buchanan,  is.  6d.  "  My  Prayer  Book,"  a 
Collection  of  Prayers,  is.  "  The  Christian  Doctrine 
of  God,"  from  the  Lambeth  Conference  Report,   is. 


Scholarships  for  the  Blind,  December,  1931. 

The  next  Examination  for  Gardnei's 
Trust  Scholarships  of  the  annual  value  of 
/40,  tenable  at  the  Royal  Normal  College 
for  the  Blind,  Upper  Norwood,  S.E.iq,  will 
be  held  on  Saturday,  5th  December,  and 
Monday,  7th  December.  Candidates  mu-t 
ha\e  reached  the  age  of  sixteen  on  or  before 
the  date  of  the  Examination,  must  have 
resided  in  England  or  Wales  for  the  last 
five  years  and  be  intendirg  to  remain  so 
resident.  Application  should  be  made  to 
the  Principal  on  or  before  Saturday,  21st 
November,  and  the  forms,  properly  filled 
in  and  completed,  returned  to  the  College 
on  or  before  Saturday,  28th  November,  or 
the  candidate's  name  will  not  be  placed  on 
the  list. 

ACHIEVEMENTS 
OF  THE  BLIND 

Successful  Music  Student. 

Miss  Constance  Marguerite  Newton,  a 
pupil  at  Henshaw's  Institution,  Manchester, 
has  added  a  first-class  pass  in  music  at 
Durham  University  to  a  list  of  previous 
honours.  In  the  intermediate  and  senior 
Trinity  College  examinations  a  few  years 
ago  she  secured  the  prize  for  the  highest 
marks,  in  1928  she  gained  her  teacher's 
diploma  for  the  piano,  and  in^i.930  won  a 


gold     medal     for     organ     playing     at     the 
Warrington  Musical  Festival. 
Challenge  to  Blind  Chess  Players. 

Mr.  Rupert  Cross,  a  blind  Oxford  under- 
graduate, recently  issued  a  challenge  to  blind 
chess  players,  offering  to  play  ten  of  them 
simultaneously.  Only  six  opponents  pre- 
sented themselves,  but  all  were  chess  players 
of  considerable  ability.  Mr.  Cross,  however, 
won  every  game. 
A  Blind    Swimmer. 

Mr.  Frank  Mallalieu  (Harrogate),  who  is 
totally  blind,  has  recently  secured  both  the 
bronze  and  silver  medals  and  the  certificate 
of  the  Royal  Life  Saving  Society,  and  the 
Harrogate  Swimming  Club  Certificate  for 
one  mile.  In  order  to  secure  the  former 
awards  he  had  to  swim  twenty-four  lengths 
of  the  bath  fully  clothed  and  find  and  retrieve 
an  object  from  the  bottom  of  the  bath. 
Mr.  Mallalieu  has  been  a  swimmer  for  about 
eight  years,  but  it  is  only  since  he  lost  his 
sight  (nearly  four  years  ago)  that  he  has  taken 
so  keen  an  interest  in  this  form  of  exercise. 

A  Blind  Baptist  Minister. 

Mr.  Arthur  Richard  Lloyd,  M.A.,  of 
Swansea,  who  has  been  blind  from  birth, 
has  recentlv  be?n  ordained  into  the  Baptist 
ministry.  Mr.  Lloyd  was  educated  at 
Worcester  College,  and  at  Oxford,  and  later 
took  up  a  teaching  appointment  at  the 
Swansea  and  South  Wales  Institute  for  the 
Blind.  He  won  the  Blanesburgh  Cup  at  the 
recent  National  Library  Reading  Competition. 
An  Organist's  Career. 

An  account  of  the  career  of  Mr.  J.  Buckley 
Thompson,  R.A.M.,  is  given  in  a  recent  copy 
of  The  Methodist  Times.  Mr.  Thompson, 
who  has  been  organist  of  the  Victoria  Street 
Wesleyan  Church,  Douglas,  I.O.M.,  for  some 
years,  and  is  about  to  retire,  is  said  to  owe 
much  to  his  sister  who,  for  nearly  seventy 
years,  has  read  musical  compositions  at 
home,  giving  her  brother  the  notes  bar  by 
bar.  He  can  play  all  the  principal  oratorios 
and  has  a  knowledge  of  all  the  tunes  in  the 
Wesleyan  Methodist  hymn  book. 
Royal  Normal  College  Results. 

Sydney  Wells  passed  the  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  Joint  Board  School  Certificate 
Examination  with  credit. 

Margaret  Brand  and  Lilian  Smith  took 
Latin  as  an  added  subject  and  passed  with 
credit. 
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PERSONALIA 

Canon  C.  E.  Bolam,  F.R.Hist.S.,  Rector 

of  Greatford,  Lincolnshire,  and  Hon.  Chief 
Chaplain  of  the  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  has  been  appointed  by  the  Earl  of 
Ancaster  to  the  Rectory  of  Willoughby, 
near  Alford,  Lincolnshire.  From  1914-1915 
Canon  Bolam  served  as  chaplain  to  the 
reserve  battalion  of  the  Lincolnshire 
Yeomanry,  of  which  the  Earl  of  Ancaster  was 
colonel.  Canon  and  Mrs.  Bolam  expect  to 
go  into  residence  at  Willoughby  in  November. 

The  marriage  has  taken  place  of  Captain 
Robinson,  C.S.M.M.G.,  B.P.A.  (late 
Punjabis)  and  Miss  Ann  Adey,  an  indefatig- 
able worker  for  the  blind  and  associated 
with  many  of  the  activities  of  the  Greater 
London  Fund.  Captain  Robinson,  who  had 
a  distinguished  career  in  the  army  and  after- 
wards in  a  military  and  political  capacity  in 
India,  was  trained  in  massage,  medical 
gymnastics  and  medical  electricity  by  the 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind  some  three 
years  ago,  and  has  since  built  up  a  very 
successful  private  practice  in  Balham,  where 
he  has  a  well-equipped  clinic. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Coates,  the  author  of  the 
article  in  the  September  issue  of  The  New 
Beacon,  was  educated  at  Worcester  College 
and  Oxford,  and  later  qualified  as  a  masseur 
at  the  National  Institute  Massage  School. 
He  returned  to  Oxford,  where  he  is  in  private 
practice,  and  has  a  well-equipped  massage 
and  electrical  clinic. 

REVIEWS 
REPORTS 

Greater  London  Fund  for  the  Blind. 

The  Tenth  Annual  Report  for  1930-31 
states  that  H.R.H.  The  Duchess  of  York 
has  acceded  to  the  request  of  the  Committee 
and  become  patron  of  the  Fund.  The 
year  has  been  a  specially  difficult  one, 
and  the  resources  of  the  money-raising 
staff  have  been  severely  taxed  ;  "  decline 
in  trade,  increasing  unemployment  and  the 
reduction  of  dividends  have  all  had  their 
adverse  effect."  In  the  circumstances,  the 
annual  effort  of  the  Printing  and  Kindred 
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Trades  Blind  Aid  Committee,  whose  total 
net  result  rose  from  £3,600  to  £4,000,  is 
more  than  usually  encouraging,  and  the 
Greater  London  Fund  is  deeply  indebted 
to  its  workers,  whose  interest  in  the  welfare 
of  the  blind  is  unfailing. 

Mission  to  the  Blind  of  Burma. 

The  Annual  Report  for  1930-31  is,  as 
usual,  a  very  interesting  one  of  work  carried 
out  under  conditions  of  great  difficulty — 
"  convulsions  of  nature,  upheavals  of  society, 
economic  distress  and  political  unrest  " 
have  all  made  the  way  of  the  Society  a 
hard  one,  and  the  absence  of  the  Director, 
Father  Jackson,  who  has  been  on  furlough 
in  England,  has  added  to  the  problems 
to  be  faced.  Two  interesting  new  ventures 
are  alluded  to,  one  being  a  dairy  business 
which  has  been  started  by  a  blind  man, 
and  the  other  a  small  school  for  adults  who 
are  anxious  to  learn  to  read  and  write 
Braille.  "  Not  only  is  all  well,  but  also  all 
is  bettering,"  is  the  brave  note  which  is 
sounded  in  the  report. 

College  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind. 

The  Twenty-third  Annual  Report  for 
1930-31  states  that  the  College  now  numbers 
371  members.  It  has  lost  by  death  during 
the  year  some  of  its  most  valued  friends, 
in  the  persons  of  Mr.  H.  J.  Wilson,  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  College  and  its  first 
Chairman,  Mr.  G.  H.  Gadsby,  the  former 
Secretary  and  Treasurer  of  the  Southern 
Branch,  and  Mr.  Northcombe,  the  Superin- 
tendent of  the  West  of  England  Institute, 
Exeter.  The  report  gives  an  account  of 
the  various  meetings  held  during  the  year 
by  its  branch  societies,  and  notes  with 
satisfaction  the  recent  formation  of  a  Scottish 
branch.  A  joint  Committee  of  the  College 
and  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind 
has  been  formed  to  deal  with  the  question 
of  educational  research. 

Barclay  Home  and  School  for  Blind  Girls, 
Brighton. 

The  Thirty-eighth  Annual  E^eport  for 
1930-31  describes  as  the  chief  event  of  the 
year  the  building  of  an  extension  to  the 
Children's  Playroom,  at  a  cost  of  about 
£1,500  ;  the  sum  of  nearly  £600  has  been 
raised  towards  the  cost,  and  the  Committee 
earnestly  hopes  that  further  contributions 
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may  be  forthcoming.  The  report  notes 
with  deep  regret  the  resignation  of  Mr.  H.  J. 
Wagg,  to  whose  untiring  interest  the  Home 
is  very  deeply  indebted. 

Henshaw's  Institution  for  the  Blind. 

The  Ninety-first  Annual  Report  for 
I930_3I  gives  a  very  full  account  of  the 
work  of  the  Institution,  and  is  illustrated 
with  photographs  of  the  furniture  depart- 
ment, weavers  and  knitters  at  work,  and 
Scouts  and  "  tinies  "  enjoying  themselves. 
Mr.  W.  H.  Thurman,  the  new  Director,  began 
his  work  in  January  of  the  present  year, 
and  the  report  also  notes  the  appointment 
of  Mr.  Hanley  as  Headmaster.  It  is  satis- 
factory to  read  that,  in  spite  of  trade  diffi- 
culties, there  has  been  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  contracts  obtained  by  the  Work- 
shop department.  A  Kindergarten  and 
Holiday  Home  for  Blind  Children,  the 
generous  gift  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Longden, 
is  to  be  erected  at  Marple. 

Union  of  Counties  Associations  for  the  Blind. 

The  Report  of  the  Union  of  Counties 
Associations  for  the  Blind  for  1930-31, 
differs  from  its  predecessors  in  that  the  full 
reports  issued  by  its  constituent  Associations 
are  not  embodied  in  it,  though  a  summary 
of  these  is  given  ;  the  change  in  format 
makes  the  report  a  very  pleasant  one  to 
handle.  Statistical  tables  are  given  as 
before,  and  a  very  useful  list  of  local  agencies 
in  relation  to  the  Counties  Associations  and 
to  the  Union. 

The  Union  celebrated  its  twenty-first 
anniversary  during  the  year  covered  by  the 
Report  ;  it  owed  its  inception  in  1909  to  the 
late  Mr.  Henry  Wilson,  whose  work  as  a 
pioneer  in  the  cause  of  blind  welfare  it 
would  be  impossible  to  over-estimate. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  develop- 
ment which  has  marked  this  anniversary 
year  has  been  the  work  of  the  newly-formed 
Prevention  of  Blindness  Committee.  Already 
considerable  investigations  have  been  made, 
and  the  pre-school  child,  school  child,  and 
industrial  worker  will  all  in  time  come  within 
the  scope  of  the  Committee's  activities. 

Among  other  subjects  dealt  with  in  the 
course  of  the  year  by  the  Council  have 
been  the  conditions  for  the  award  of  charity 


pensions,  the  provision  of  suitable  accommo- 
dation for  blind  and  deaf  mentally  defective 
children,  the  question  of  the  limit  of  means 
in  the  assessment  for  pensions,  and  the 
transfer  of  Home  Workers  from  one  area 
to  another  and  its  relation  to  grant  paid. 

Royal    Midland    Institution    for    the    Blind, 
Nottingham. 

The  87th  Report  for  the  year  1930-31 
records  the  loss  that  the  Institution  has 
suffered  in  the  death  of  Mr.  J.  Crosby 
Warren,  who  for  many  years  had  given 
devoted  service  as  hon.  secretary  and  hon. 
solicitor.  The  Royal  Midland  Institution's 
work  covers  a  very  wide  field,  including  the 
home  teaching  and  welfare  work  throughout 
the  county  of  Nottingham  and  the  adminis- 
trative area  of  the  Derbyshire  County  Council 
and  the  supervision  of  home  workers  in  the 
counties  of  Nottingham,  Derby  and  Lincoln, 
in  addition  to  the  technical  training  and  the 
workshop  employment  given  within  the 
Institution.  A  new  workshop  for  women 
has  been  opened  during  the  year,  under  the 
management  of  a  former  technical  teacher. 
Evening  classes  (which  include  cookery 
lessons),  physical  training  and  games,  a 
holiday  fund  for  workers  and  an  old  pupils' 
fund  are  all  interesting  features  commented 
upon  in  the  Report. 

OBITUARY 

We  much  regret  to  report  the  deaths  of  ■ — 

Dr.  James  Graham,  Director  of  Education 
in  Leeds,  who  died  very  suddenly  in  London 
on  15th  September.  Dr.  Graham  was  a 
member  of  the  Advisory  Committee  on  the 
Welfare  of  the  Blind,  of  the  Council  of  the 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  and  a 
member  of  the  General  Committee  of  the 
Northern  Counties  Association  for  the  Blind, 
and  his  exceptionally  wide  knowledge  both 
of  general  educational  problems  and  of  those 
relating  to  technical  education  made  his 
work  for  the  blind  of  the  highest  possible 
value. 

His  early  career,  as  outlined  in  a  recent 
number  of  Education,  was  one  of  strenuous 
effort  in  the  face  of  many  difficulties,  and  the 
resolute  determination  he  showed  from  young 
manhood    to    acquire    an    education    that 
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comprised  so  wide  a  range  as  a  knowledge 
of  modern  languages,  economics,  account- 
ancy, and  art  should  be  an  inspiration  to  all 
who  read  of  it. 

At  the  age  of  24  he  was  appointed  Inspector 
of  Schools  for  Higher  Education  in  the  West 
Riding,  and  remained  in  that  service  for 
nearly  twelve  years,  frequently  travelling 
on  the  Continent  to  gain  knowledge  of 
educational  methods  in  foreign  countries 
for  the  benefit  of  the  West  Riding  County 
Council.  For  more  than  twelve  years  he 
was  one  of  1he  two  English  representatives 
on  the  Executive  Council  of  the  International 
Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Technical 
Education. 

He  was  made  Director  of  Education  in 
Leeds  in  1906,  so  that  he  celebrated  twenty- 
five  years  of  service  in  that  city  a  short  time 
ago.  Perhaps  his  greatest  work  there  was 
the  part  he  played  in  the  erection  of  a 
residential  training  college  in  Beckett  Park, 
which  provides  for  the  training  of  300  women 
and  180  men. 

His  work  during  the  war  included  con- 
spicuous service  in  connection  with  the 
Ministries  of  Munitions,  National  Service, 
Food  and  Labour,  and  latterly  he  acted  as 
Director  of  the  training  of  disabled  ex-service 
men  for  the  whole  of  Yorkshire. 

The  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Philosophy  was  conferred  upon  him  by  the 
Leeds  University  on  the  occasion  of  the  visit 
of  the  British  Association  to  Leeds  in  1928. 

Dr.  Graham  was  one  of  the  members 
nominated  in  1925  by  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind  to  the 
Council  of  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind. 
He  was  later  appointed  Vice-chairman  of  the 
Finance  Committee.  As  a  member  of  this 
Committee  and  of  the  Council  he  gave 
generously  of  his  wide  knowledge  and 
experience,  and  his  many  friends  in  the 
Council  and  on  the  Institute's  staff  hold  in 
affectionate  memory  the  depth  and  breadth 
of  his  wisdom,  the  staunchness  of  his  friend- 
ships, and  his  devotion  to  the  cause  of 
the  blind. 

In  a  tribute  to  his  memory  Mr.  J.  H.  S. 
Aitken  has  summed  up  the  sense  of  loss  that 
his  colleagues  feel  : — 

"  We  mourn  his  loss,  but  we  think  of  the 
greatness  of  the  service  he  has  rendered. 
His  life  has  been  one  of  devotion  to  duty. 
Devoid   of   self-seeking,    time    revealed   his 


immense  capabilities  and  splendid  talents.  .  .  . 
He  spent  himself  in  the  service  of  others 
His  counsel  was  sought  after,  his  opinion 
was  held  in  high  regard,  and  he  was  uni- 
versally trusted.  He  was  beloved  by  his 
friends,  and  many  lives  are  immeasurably 
poorer  for  his  passing." 

Mr.  C.  G.  Henderson,  founder  of  the 
All-India  Blind  Relief  Association,  who 
died  very  suddenly  last  month.  Mr. 
Henderson  was  in  England  at  the  time, 
but  had  hoped  to  return  to  the  work 
in  India  in  October.  He  began  his 
work  of  prevention  in  India  in  1913, 
while  a  Government  official  in  the  Indian 
Civil  Service,  and  by  his  own  strenuous 
efforts  built  up  a  wide-spread  organisation, 
its  special  aim  being  to  carry  relief  to  the 
very  door  of  the  sufferer  from  preventible 
blindness,  by  the  setting  up  of  travelling 
hospitals,  and  the  employment  of  field- 
officers  who  sought  out  cases  of  blindness, 
and  urged  all  those  whose  condition  might 
be  improved  by  operative  treatment  to 
accept  such  treatment. 

Mr.  Henderson  was  present  at  the  New 
York  Conference  in  the  spring,  where  he 
sought  to  arouse  interest  in  the  work  of 
blindness-prevention  in  India.  It  was  im- 
possible to  talk  to  him  without  realising  his 
single-mindedness  in  the  task  to  which  he 
had  set  his  hand,  and  his  loss  will  be  greatly 
felt  by  those  who  were  his  colleagues  in  the 
All-India  Blind  Relief  Association. 

T.  Alfred  Kennion,  at  Gloucester,  on 
July  19th.  Mr.  Kennion  recently  broadcast 
an  account  of  his  treasure-hunt  in  Mexico, 
and  a  month  before  his  death,  he,  although 
blind,  had  determined  not  to  relinquish 
his  quest. 

Roland  Holt. — Those  familiar  with  the 
work  done  for  the  blind  in  America  by 
Mrs.  Mather  (ne'e  Winifred  Holt)  will  learn 
with  regret  of  the  death  of  her  brother, 
Roland  Holt,  who  was  associated  with  her 
in  all  her  endeavours.  In  the  early  stages  of 
the  existence  of  the  New  York  Association 
for  the  Blind,  the  work  was  carried  on  in  the 
private  house  of  Mr.  Holt  and  his  sisters, 
and  he  cheerfully  submitted  to  all  the  incon- 
venience and  lack  of  privacy  that  this  must 
have  entailed.  For  ten  years  Mr.  Holt 
edited  every  report  and  most  of  the  propa- 
ganda issued  by  Lighthouse  No.  1,  and  the 
blind  had  in  him  a  sympathetic  and  untiring 
friend. 
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ANNOUNOMINTS 

NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  BLIND 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS 

MUSIC. 

The  prices  of  the  following  pieces  of  music  are  subiect 
to  a  reduction  of  three-quarters  for  the  blind  resident 
in  the  British  Isles  and  throughout  the  British  Empire. 
The  minimum  price  is  6d.  per  copy. 
ORGAN—  s.  d. 

11.013  Guilmant.     Characteristic  Piece  in  the 

Phrygian  Mode  (from  "  Pieces  in 
Different  Styles,"  Book  18,  Op.  75)      2     o 

11.014  Handel.     Overture  to  "  Otho  "  (arr.  by 

W.  G.  Alcock)  .  .  .  .  ..20 

11.015  Hollins.     A  Trumpet  Minuet   ..  ..20 

11.016  Karg-Elert.     Einx  feste   Burg   (Choral- 

Improvisation,    Phantasie),    Op.    65, 

No.  47  . .  . .  . .  ..20 

PIANO— 

11.017  Associated  Board  Examinations,  1932 — 

Studies  and  Pieces — Preliminary 
Division  (Exercises,  Pieces  and 
Specimen  Aural  Tests)  .  .  ..20 

11.018  Primary  Division,  Lists  A,  B,  C  ..      24 

11.019  Elementary  Division,  Lists  A,  B,  C      .  .      2     4 

11.020  Lower  Division,  Lists  A  and  B.  .  ..      34 

11.021  Arne,     Michael.     The    Lass    with    the 

Delicate  Air  (arr.  by  Alfred  Moffat)      2     o 

11.022  Chopin.     Andante  Spianato  and  Grande 

Polonaise  Brillante  in  E  flat,  Op.  22 
(Klindworth  Edition)  .  .  ..38 

11.023  Pain,  Eva.     Favourite  Tunes  (arranged 

for  little  pianists)        .  .  .  .  ..20 

11.024  Park,  Moore.     Molly  at  the  Zoo    (Five 

Descriptive  Pieces)    .  .  .  .  ..20 

11.025  Samuel,  Harold.     Two  Sketches  ..      20 
DANCE— 

11.026  Ager,    M.     I   like  a  little  girl  like  that 

Song    Fox-Trot  .  .  .  .  ..20 

11.027  Ahlert,    F.   E.     Ain't  that  the   way  it 

goes  ?     Song  Fox-Trot  .  .  ..20 

11.028  Romberg,     S.     Nina    Rosa    (from    the 

Musical  Play,  "  Nina  Rosa"),  Song 
Fox-Trot  .  .  . .  . .  ..20 

1 1.029  Ward,  E.     Just  an  hour  of  love  (from 

"  Show  of  Shows  "),  Song- Waltz   .  .      20 
NGS— 

11.030  Bax,  Arnold.      I  Heard  a  Piper  Piping, 

B  minor  ;    Bx — El      .  .  .  .  ..20 

11.031  Elliott,     Ernest.     The     Song     of     the 

Tinker,  G  ;    B1— D1 20 

11.032  Greville,  Ursula.      Pedlar's    Song,     C 

minor  ;    C — Dl  .  .  .  .  ..20 

11.033  Howells,    Herbert.     Old   Meg,    E    flat; 

D    flat— E1 20 

11.034  Schubert.     Lay     of     the      Imprisoned 

Huntsman   (Unison  Song)    .  .  .  .      20 

11.035  Scott,  Cyril.     In  the  Silver  Moonbeams 

(Old  French  Melody)  A  ;    E— El      .  .      20 

11.036  Somervell,      Arthur      (arr.      by).     The 

Snowv-Breasted     Pearl     (Old     Irish 

Air),   E  ;  E— G1  20 

11.037  Warlock,     Peter.     My    Own    Country, 

F  ;    C— E1 20 

BRAILLE  BOOKS. 

The  prices  of  the  following  publications  are  subject 
to  a  reduction  of  two-thirds  for  the  blind  resident  in 
the  British  Isles  and  throughout  the  British  Empire 

per  vol. 
10,813     *Betty's    Friend,    by   Margaret    Stuart     s.   d. 
Lane.     Grade  2,    Intermediate  size, 
Interlined,  Stiff  Covers.     B.69        .  .      73 


10.975  Buried  Quotations  No.  1,  with  Key      .  .  id.  net 

10.976  Buried  Quotations  No.  2,  with  Key      .  .  id.  net 
10,814-10,815     *Frida  of  Long  Dyke  Farm,  by     s.    d. 

Margaret  Stuart  Lane.  Grade  2, 
Intermediate  size,  Interlined,  Stiff 
Covers,  2  vols.     B.117  ..  ..63 

10,816-10,817  *Gilbert  the  Page,  by  Elizabeth 
Kyle.  Grade  2,  Intermediate  size, 
Interlined,  Stiff  Covers,  2  vols.    B.78     4     6 

10,818-10,820  *Heroes  in  Friendship,  by  Basil 
Mathews,  M.A.  Grade  2,  Inter- 
mediate size,  Interlined,  Stiff  Covers, 
3    vols.     B.171.  .  .  .  .  ..60 

10.821  *His    Word    of    Honour,    by    Douglas 

Grant.  Grade  2,  Intermediate  size, 
Interlined,  Stiff  Covers.     B.21        .  .      29 

10.822  *In  Strange  Company,  by  Harold  Avery 

Grade    2,    Intermediate   size,    Inter- 
lined,  Stiff  Covers.     B.44    .  .  ..49 

10,823-10,824     *Joanna  of  Little  Meadow,   by 
Ierne  L.   Plunket.     Grade  2,   Inter- 
mediate size,  Interlined,  Stiff  Covers, 
2  vols.     B.87.  .  .  .  .  .  ..49 

10,459-10,460    Little  Books  of  the  Bible.     Grade 
2,      Intermediate     size,      Interlined, 
Stiff  Covers,  2  vols.     B.90  .  .  ..50 

Vol.    1. — The    Story    of    David,    by 
Nesta  Minshall ;    Stories  of 
Jesus,    by    Alice    Massey  ; 
The  Story  of  St.   Paul,   by 
Margaret  Baker. 
Vol.    2. — The    Story   of   Daniel,    by 
Herbert  Strang  ;    Stories  of 
the    Prophets,    by    Jocelyn 
Oliver. 
10,831      *Little  Books  of  the  Bible.     Grade  2, 
Intermediate    size,    Interlined,    Stiff 
Covers.     B.28  .  .  . .  •  •      3     3 

Story   of   Joseph,    The,    by   Herbert 
Strang. 
10,825-10,826     *Lost    in    London,    by    Herbert 
Strang.     Grade  2,  Intermediate  size 
Interlined,  Stiff  Covers,  2  vols.     B.84     4     9 
10,827-10,828     *Match-Box     Hero,      The,      by 
Agnes      Frome.     Grade      2,      Inter- 
mediate size,  Interlined,  Stiff  Covers, 
2  vols.     B.90.  .  .  .  .  .  ..50 

10.829  *Nick  and  Diccon,  by  Margaret  Baker. 

Grade  2,  Intermediate  size,  Inter- 
lined,  Stiff  Covers.     B.45    .  .  ..50 

10,698-10,705  Peveril  of  the  Peak,  by  Sir 
Walter  Scott.  Grade  2,  Large  size, 
Interpointed,  Cloth  Boards,  8  vols. 
G.606 9     3 

10,706-10,710  Queen  Dick,  by  Alfred  Tressider 
Sheppard.  Grade  2,  Large  size, 
Interpointed,  Cloth  Boards,  5  vols. 
G.347 8     6 

10.830  *Red    Roof    Farm,    by    Joan    Leslie. 

Grade  2,  Intermediate  size,  Inter- 
lined, Stiff  Covers.     B.55      .  .  ..59 

Way  of  Literature  The.  Edited  by  Ernest  de 
Selincourt,  M.A.,  D.Litt.,  Inter- 
mediate size,  Interlined,  Stiff  Covers. 

10,839-10,842  t Third  Book.  Compiled  by  Freda 
M.  Buchanan,  M.A.  (Edin.),  and 
Eglantine  M.  Jebb,  M.A.  (Oxon). 
Graduated  Braille,  4  vols.     B.235..      6     3 

10,847-10,851  tFifth  Book.  Compiled  by 
Professor  de  Selincourt.  Grade  2, 
5  vols.     B.283  . .  . .  ..60 
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10,852-10,856     t     Sixth    Book.     Compiled     by     s.  d. 
Professor   de    Selincourt.     Grade    2, 
5  vols.     B.314  .  .  .  .  ..66 

*i4  lines  per  Interm.  plate  ;    30  characters  per  line. 
Size  of  character  unchanged. 

1 14  lines  per  Interm.  plate  ;    34  characters  per  line. 
Size  of  character  unchanged. 

MOON  BOOKS. 

The  prices  of  the  following  publications  are  subject 

to  a  reduction  of  two-thirds  for  the  blind  resident  in 

the  British  Isles  and  throughout  the  British  Empire. 

3,104-3,109     Pam's    Own    Story,    by    Baroness 

Von  Hutten,  6  vols  (Limited  Edition) 

per  vol.  .  .  .  .  ..120 

3,038     Things   to   Live    For,    by    J.    R.    Miller, 

vol.  4  (Devotional  Periodical)  .  .      36 

(British  Readers)        .  .  .  .  ..23 

3.088  Four     Additional     Loose-Leaf    Hymns, 

per  hymn         .  .  .  .  .  .  ..01 

3.089  Alphabet  and  Quotation   (Extract  from 

Lincoln's  Speech  at  Gettysburg)    .  .      01 

NATIONAL    INSTITUTE    STUDENTS     LIBRARY." 
ADDITIONS. 
BIOGRAPHY. 

Vols. 
Churchill,  Winston.     My  Early  Life      .  .  5 

Seeley,  Major-General  J.  R.  R.     Adventure      .  .      5 

ENGLISH  LITERATURE. 

Bunyan,  John.     Life  and  Death  of  Mr.  Badman     3 

HISTORY. 

Josephus,  Flavius.     Life  of  Himself      .  .  1 

Liddell,  H.  G.     History  of  Rome  .  .  .  .    13 

LAW. 

Keir,  D.  L.  and  Lawson,  F.  J.     Cases  in  Con- 
stitutional Law  . .  . .  .  .  9 

THEOLOGY  AND  RELIGIONS. 

Pringle-Patterson,  A.  Seth.     Idea  of  God  .  .      6 

Pullan,  L.     Religion  Since  the  Reformation      .  .      5 


NATIONAL  LIBRARY  FOR  THE  BLIND. 
ADDITIONS— SEPTEMBER,  1931. 


FICTION. 

Ayres,  Ruby  M. 
Beresford,  J.  D. 
Bower,  Marian. 


In  the  Day's  March  .  . 
Seven  Bobsworth 
The  Quince  Bush 
Bramah,  E.     Kai  Lung  Unrolls  His  Mat 
Edwards,  A.  Cecil.     Persian  Caravan     .  . 
*Everett  Green,  E.     Gladys  or  Gwenyth 
Ertz,  Susan.     Galaxy 
Freeman,  R.  A.     Shadow  of  the  Wolf    .  . 
Galsworthy,  J.     Captures  (Short  Stories) 
Gower,  M.  Leveson.     Fighting  Six 
Hutten,  Baroness  von.     Maria 
Jacob,  Naomi.     Power 
Keverne,  R.     The  Man  in  the  Red  Hat .  . 
Laing,  K.     The  Red  Horseman 
Lowndes,  Mrs.  Belloc.     Duchess  Laura.  . 
Mahon,  T.  (Editor).     Cold  Feet 
Peterson,  Margaret.     Flame  of  the  Forest 
Raymond,  E.     The  Old  Tree  Blossomed 
Rea,  Lorna.     Rachel  Moon  .  .  .\ 

Sutherland,  Joan.     Secret  Places 
Swinnerton,  F.     Shops  and  Houses 
Wallace,  Edgar.     The  Terror 
White  Face 
*Walpole,    H.    and    J.    B.    Priestley.     Farthing 

Hall  

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Bruce,   T.   B.   (Ed.   by  E.  D.  Cumming).  Missing 
Caldwell,  T.  (Selector).     Golden  Book  of  Modern 

English  Poetry,    1870-1920 
♦Produced  by  West  Craigmillar. 


Dunsterville,     Major-General     L.     C.     Stalky's  Vols. 

Reminiscences     .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  •  •      4 

Eddington,     A.     S.     Science    and    the    Unseen 

World  (Swarthmore  Lecture,   1929)    .  .  .  .      1 

Edith    Mary    Moore.     A    Girl    in    the    Modern 

World      (With     introduction     by     Cardinal 

Bourne)    .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  . .      1 

Frazer,    Sir    James    G.     Myths    of    the    Origin 

of  Fire  (An  Essay).  (E.  W.  Austin  Memorial)  5 
Initiate  in  the  New  World,  by  "  His  Pupil  "  .  .  3 
Jewson,   E.  M.     Religion  and  Fairyland  .  .      1 

Kellett,  E.  E.     Story  of  the  Myths  (for  the  use 

of     Students     in     Training     Colleges,      and 

others)  (E.  W.  Austin  Memorial)  .  .  4 

Knickerbocker,    H.    R.     The   Soviet   Five-Year 

Plan  and  Its  Effect  on  World  Trade  (E.  W. 

Austin  Memorial)  .  .  .  .  .  .  3 

Lucas,  E.  V.     Out  of  a  Clear  Sky  .  .  .  .      1 

Mariejol,    J.    H.    (Translator,    John    Peile).     A 

Daughter    of    the    Medicis     (E.    W.     Austin 

Memorial)  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  •  •      4 

Maurois,  A.     Byron  (E.  W.  Austin  Memorial)  .  .      8 
Nicolson,  H.     Some  People  .  .  .  .  3 

Owen,    Rev.    G.    Vale.     Facts   and  the   Future 

Life  3 

Perry,  W.  J.     Origin  of  Magic  and  Religion      .  .      3 
Priestley,    J.    B.     Open    House  :     A    Book    of 

Essays  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  3 

Raymond,  E.  T.     Through  Literature  to  Life  .  .      3 
Tradition    and    Experiment    in    Present    Day 

Literature  (E.  W.  Austin  Memorial)   .  .  3 

JUVENILE. 

Ballantyne,  R.  M.     The  Lifeboat  .  .  .  .      5 

Longbottom,    Eva.     Cousin    Eva's    Dreamtime 

Stories  (Short  Stories)   .  .  .  .  .  .  1 

Wilkinson,     Neville.     Yvette    in     Venice     and 

Titania's  Palace..  ..  ..  ..  ..2 

Wilson,    Theodora    W.     Old    Testament    Story 

(Told  to  the  Children)   .  .  .  .  .  .  2 

GRADE  III. 

Shaw,  G.  B.     Getting  Married  :    A  Play  .  .      3 

Tolstoi,    Count    O.    N.     Ivan   the    Fool  ;     Two 

Pilgrims  ;   What  Shall  It  Profit  a  Man  ?  .  .      1 

ESPERANTO. 

Andree,  S.  A.     Per  Balono  al  la  Poluso.  .  .  .      8 

Butler,  M.  C.  (Compiler).     Himnaro  Esperanta       3 
Mair,  A.     Vienaj  Legendoj  .  .  .  .  .  .      1 

Monnens,  T.  S.  J.     Nova  Afriko.  .  .  .  1 

Vreese,  J.  de,  S.J.     Esperdona  Islando.  .  ..      1 

MOON. 

Delafield,  E.  M.     Obstacle  1 

Freeman,  M.  W.     Great  Pine      .  .  .  .  . .      1 

Hardy,  T.     Master  of  John  Horseleigh  .  .  .  .      1 

Reid,  A.     War  Hero  1 

ADVERTISEMENTS 

Wanted    by    young    LADY     (27)     post  as     HOME 

TEACHER.     Good    knowledge    of    Braille,  and    blind 

administration   generally.     Willing   to   sit  for   exams. 
Write  BM/NMPN,  London,  W.C.  1. 

Fully  qualified  HOME  TEACHER,  with  varied 
expeiience  at  home  and  abroad,  requires  post.  Excel- 
lent testimonials.  Write  E.  H.,  c/o  Editor,  New 
Beacon,  224,  Great  Portland  Street,  W.i. 

EXPERIENCED  LADY  HOME  TEACHER,  fully 
certificated,  desires  appointment — excellent  testi- 
monials and  references,  thoroughly  qualified  in  blind 
administration.  Apply  M.D.,  c/o  Editor,  New 
Beacon,  224,  Gt.  Portland  Street,  London,  W.  1. 


Dted  by  SmaWhis'   Prin-ting  Co.    (London   and   St.   Albans),  Ltd.,  22-24,  Fetter  Lane,   E.C.' 
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THE  TEACHING  OF  MUSIC  IN 
INSTITUTIONS  FOR  THE  BLIND 

By  SINCLAIR  LOGAN,   L.R.AM.,  A.R.C.M.,  A.R.C.O. 

I  BELIEVE  it  is  generally  acknowledged  that  music,  in  some  form  or  other,  should  always 
be  taught  to  the  blind,  except  in  those  rare  cases — rare  among  the  seeing  and  rarer 
still  in  blind  children — where  there  is  no  ability  whatever.  Blind  children  must,  of 
sheer  necessity,  use  their  ears  considerably  more  than  seeing  children  do,  and  any 
educationalist  knows  that  music  encourages  such  aural  discrimination  and  power  of 
sound-analysis  as  nothing  else  can  create.  It  is  not  yet  sufficiently  understood  how 
vital  and  necessary  a  factor  is  music  in  the  education  of  the  seeing  child.  For  the 
blind  it  is  of  even  greater  value  from  a  psychological  standpoint.  It  gives  them  the  best 
possible  means  of  self-expression,  and  affords  them  a  defence  against  that  natural  tendency  to 
introspection  which  every  blind  person  must  fight. 

The  Right  Kind  of  Teacher. 

The  teacher  who  is  to  be  of  any  real  value  must  be  one  who  realises  this  tendency  of  the 
blind  to  think  and  grow  inwards  upon  themselves  instead  of  outwards.  This  was  one  of  the 
secrets  of  the  brilliant  success  of  Sir  Francis  Campbell,  that  he  realised  this  to  the  full,  and 
dealt  with  it.  The  right  kind  of  music- teacher,  then,  is  one  who  will  not  only  encourage 
technical  efficiency  in  the  pupil,  or  even  be  content  with  a  highly  developed  musical  ear.  He 
must  do  more  than  this,  setting  out  with  the  realisation  that  the  seeing  child  absorbs  most 
of  'its  reinforcements  of  vitality  through  the  eye.  This  special  teacher,  then,  must  by  his 
enthusiasm,  art,  and  sensitive  intelligence,  develop  in  the  pupil  the  power  to  listen  in  such 
a  way  that  he  shall  obtain  aurally  what  the  seeing  child  absorbs  visually — the  power  to  absorb 
music  so  that  its  recuperative  forces  may  permeate  and  vitalise  his  whole  mind  and  being. 
If  the  music-teacher  does  this  sufficiently  well,  the  blind  pupil  will  quickly  learn  to  absorb 
stores  of  vitality  from  other  things  which  he  hears,  such  as  the  sounds  of  nature,  the  throb 
of  an  engine,  and  such  things.  These  will  not  be  mere  sounds,  beautiful  or  exciting  as  the  case 
may  be,  but  will  recreate  him  in  the  same  way  as  a  picture  would  if  he  could  see.    It  is  neither 
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wise  nor  necessary  to  point  out  these  things 
to  the  pupil.  As  I  say,  if  the  music  has 
been  taught  sufficiently  well,  and  if  a  suffi- 
ciently sensitive  power  of  reception  is 
encouraged,  these  other  things  will  come  of 
themselves. 

Further,  the  teacher  of  the  blind  must 
never  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  pupils 
are  to  be  trained,  not  so  much  as  efficient 
blind  people  belonging  to  a  world  of  the 
blind,  but  rather  as  perfectly  normal  folk 
suffering  under  a  most  inconvenient  handicap. 
Children  are  never  too  young  for  the  teacher 
to  keep  this  fact  constantly  in  view.  Lastly, 
and  chiefly,  this  teacher  must  be  head-over- 
ears  in  love  with  music,  and  must  have  that 
special  power  to  evoke,  in  blind  pupils  of 
any  age,  a  corresponding  enthusiasm.  A 
burning  and  insatiable  enthusiasm  is  the 
best  thing  in  life,  and  if  a  teacher  only 
produces  this  he  has  gone  a  great  way  to 
justifying  his  existence.  When  choosing  a 
music-teacher,  the  authorities  of  an  insti- 
tution for  the  blind  should  keep  these  con- 
siderations in  view,  and  should  be  satisfied 
with  nothing  less. 

The  Methods  of  Teaching. 

Assuming  that  the  right  kind  of  teacher 
has  been  selected,  I  shall  not  attempt  to 
discuss  details  as  to  special  methods.  The 
good  teacher  can  be  trusted  to  use  any 
sound  educational  methods  which  he  thinks 
necessary.  I  would  point  out,  however, 
that  where  the  teacher  is  accustomed  to 
sighted  children  some  readjustment  of  his 
ideas  will  be  necessary.  For  example,  the 
five-year-old  blind  child  has  a  very  much 
more  highly  developed  ear  than  sighted 
children  of  the  same  age  ;  thus  many  aural 
problems  are  made  easier.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  problem  of  holding  the  attention 
of  the  child,  which  would  normally  be  done 
through  the  eye,  is  made  considerably  more 
subtle.  The  actual  cause  of  inattention  is 
less  easy  to  discover  in  a  blind  child.  It 
may  come  from  that  lack  of  vitality  which 
the  teacher  is  to  train  him  to  overcome. 
However,  whatever  the  cause,  the  cure  is  for 
the  teacher  to  see  that  what  the  child  hears 
shall  interest  him  and  hold  his  attention. 
I  mention  this  because,  although  it  is 
necessary  also  with  sighted  children,  it 
must  be  given  rather  special  attention  with 
the  blind.  It  should  not  be  necessary  for 
me  to  point  out  that,  later  on,  when  it  comes 
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to  the  use  of  Braille  music-notation,  great 
attention  must  be  given  to  the  correlation 
of  finger  and  ear,  just  in  the  same  way  that 
aural  and  visual  impressions  are  linked  up 
in  the  case  of  sighted  children. 

Memorising. 

From  a  practical  standpoint,  this  is  one 
of  the  most  important  factors  in  the  educa- 
tion of  the  blind  musician.  As  soon  as  the 
child  can  write  and  read  Braille  reasonably 
well,  Braille  music-notation  should  im- 
mediately be  introduced.  Proficiency  in 
both  reading  and  writing  of  Braille  music 
should  be  insisted  upon.  No  blind  child 
should  grow  up  unable  to  memorise  music 
from  Braille.  If  the  pupil  is  being  trained  as 
a  professional  musician,  he  should  be  taught 
to  memorise  in  three  ways  :  one,  from  Braille  ; 
two,  from  having  the  music  played  over  to 
him  ;  and,  three,  from  verbal  dictation. 
I  should  hope  that  recourse  to  the  third 
method  would  not  often  be  necessary, 
but  it  should  be  taught,  at  least  sufficiently 
well  for  a  hymn-tune  to  be  memorised.  I 
once  had  to  memorise  a  hymn-tune  in  this 
way,  in  church  during  a  service.  It  was 
the  only  way,  as  the  tune,  which  had  been 
suddenly  selected,  was  not  in  Braille.  There 
have  been  other  occasions  when  I  have  found 
this  method  sufficiently  useful  for  me  to 
recommend  it  highly  in  the  training  of 
students.  Accuracy,  I  think,  has  always 
been  insisted  upon.  It  certainly  has  been 
at  that  most  excellent  of  musical  institutions 
for  the  blind,  The  Royal  Normal  College. 
I  think  that  more  attention  should  be 
given  to  rapid  memorising  in  the  training  of 
students  for  the  musical  profession.  There 
are  cases — in  certain  inferior  types  of  song- 
accompaniments,  for  example — when  speed 
is  even  more  important  than  accuracy. 
The  blind  musician  who  has  formed  the 
habit  of  scrupulous  accuracy  in  memorising 
will  soon  learn,  if  speed  is  also  encouraged, 
to  recognise  the  type  of  music  in  which  too 
great  accuracy  in  memorising  is  not  essential. 
The  wise  teacher  will,  of  course,  not  tell  his 
pupils  this  in  so  many  words,  but  will 
comment  wisely  and  helpfully  when  a 
memory- test  is  submitted  to  him.  Of  course, 
children  naturally  memorise  fairly  quickly. 
Rapid  memorising,  therefore,  as  a  specific 
element  in  musical  training,  need  not  be 
insisted  upon  until  the  period  of  adolescence. 
May  I  remark,  in  passing,  that  I  have  heard 
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that  there  are  institutions  in  the  country 
where  Braille  music  is  not  used.  This  is 
not  only  ridiculous,  but  an  absolute  disgrace. 
From  the  lowest  standpoint,  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  pupil  should  be  given  more 
consideration  than  this.  The  National  In- 
stitute for  the  Blind  should  see  to  it  that 
any  schools  under  their  jurisdiction  make 
Braille  music-notation  an  essential  part  of 
the  musical  training,  whatever  kind  of 
school  it  may  be,  so  long  as  it  exists  for  the 
trainirg  of  children  and  youth. 

Listening  to  Good  Music. 

May  I  again  point  out  the  splendid  example 
of  the  Royal  Normal  College  for  the  Blind. 
They  have  always  seen  to  it  that  pupils  of  all 
ages  should  hear  plenty  of  good  music. 
Weekly  recitals  and  lectures  are  given  by  their 
leading  music- teachers.  The  pupils  are  taken 
to  any  number  of  good  concerts  and  lectures. 
Wherever  possible,  this  should  be  made  a 
point  of,  as  a  magnificent  stimulus.  There 
are  all  manner  of  possibilities  in  this  direc- 
tion with  the  gramophone  and  the  radio. 
The  advance  programmes  of  the  B.B.C. 
might  be  perused,  certain  works  selected 
for  study,  and  listened  to  with  the  maximum 
of  appreciation  when  performed.  If  it  is 
known  that  a  large  work  is  to  be  performed 
anywhere,  gramophone  records  can  be  ob- 
tained, and  the  music  become  familiar 
to  the  students.  If  gramophones  and  radio 
are  to  be  of  any  real  educational  value, 
however,  the  best  possible  instruments  should 
be  selected  with  infinite  care.  The  indis- 
criminate use  of  these  amenities  in  schools 
should  be  discouraged,  a  wise  and  tactful 
supervision  and  guidance  always  being 
exercised. 

Extemporisation. 

Extemporisation  should  be  encouraged, 
with  discretion,  for  several  reasons.  For 
one  thing,  it  forms  a  very  useful  means  of 
self-expression.  Further,  it  is  a  very  good 
way  to  encourage  familiarity  with  the  key- 
board, and  will  train  a  pupil  to  find  his 
way  about  it  easily  and  quickly.  Again,  it 
is  useful,  in  the  case  of  the  professional 
musician,  to  be  able  to  improvise. 

Stringed  Instruments  and  Ensemble 
Playing. 

Ensemble  singing,  both  for  soli  and  chorus, 
has   been    splendidly   provided    for    up    till 


now.  The  Royal  Normal  College  choirs, 
Mr.  Piatt's  choir  in  Birmingham,  and  Mr. 
Osborn's  choir  at  Swiss  Cottage  have  testified 
to  the  good  work  done  in  this  direction. 
Other  forms  of  ensemble  music,  however, 
have  fared  less  well.  There  is  no  greater 
stimulus  or  finer  musical  training  than 
ensemble  music.  Piano  duets  should  be 
further  encouraged,  also  works  for  two  pianos. 
(There  is  an  excellent  repertoire  of  these 
available,  and  some  special  transcriptions 
of  such  works  into  Braille  should  be  made 
for  schools.)  Stringed  instruments  should 
be  taught  to  the  blind.  For  some  reason 
they  have  been  neglected  in  the  past,  and 
this  should  be  remedied.  The  playing  of 
stringed  instruments,  both  in  solo  and  en- 
semble, would  widen  the  musical  outlook 
of  the  blind  musician  to  an  incalculable 
extent.  Think  of  the  joys  and  educational 
advantages  of  a  school  orchestra,  to  say 
nothing  of  string  quartettes,  violin  or  'cello 
and  piano  sonatas,  and  other  delightful, 
stimulating,  and  absolutely  invaluable  forms 
of  ensemble  !  In  my  opinion,  there  might 
be  a  rich  new  field  open  to  the  really  good 
blind  string-player,  be  he  soloist  or  ensemble- 
player.  I  suggest  enthusiasticallv  and  em- 
phatically that  this  matter  should  be  taken 
up.  It  would  bring  new  life  into  the  world 
of  the  blind  musician. 

Classes  for  Teachers. 

In  institutions  which  prepare  the  blind 
as  professional  musicians,  teachers'  training- 
classes  should  be  introduced.  This  is  now  in 
practice  at  the  Royal  Normal  College. 
Such  classes  enable  a  blind  teacher  to 
commence  work  better  equipped.  He  needs 
all  the  equipment  he  can  obtain  to  make  up 
for  the  inevitable  lack  of  experience  with 
which  his  professional  life  begins.  These 
classes  should  have  instruction  on  the 
following  lines  :  Some  elementary  psycho- 
logy, which  will  give  him  some  idea  how  to 
deal  with  different  types  of  pupil  ;  instruc- 
tion on  the  broad  principles  of  education  ; 
hints  on  good  teaching  music,  with  explana- 
tions as  to  why  it  is  good  ;  discussion  of  the 
faults  most  commonly  met  with,  with  sug- 
gestions for  their  correction  ;  questions 
calculated  to  produce  resourcefulness  and 
thought  in  the  members  of  the  class  ;  broad- 
minded  explanations  of  varying  methods  of 
teaching.     Other   persons   should    occasion- 
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ally  be  brought  in  for  purposes  of  demon- 
stration, so  that  the  class  members  may 
gain  some  little  experience  under  super- 
vision. In  the  case  of  a  class  for  singing- 
teachers,  instruction  should  be  given  in  the 
physiology  of  the  organs  used  in  singing, 
elementary  practical  phonetics,  and  some 
explanation  of  any  special  characteristics  of 
speech,  so  that  the  prospective  teacher  may 
understand  the  cause  of  certain  faults 
which  would  otherwise  be  inexplicable  to 
him.  Wherever  such  classes  as  these  have 
been  tried,  the  interest  evoked  in  the  pupils 
has  been  more  than  sufficient  to  justify 
their  being. 

Some  Further  Suggestions. 

The  art  of  accompanying  should  be  taught, 
encouraged,  and  every  opportunity  sought 
and  given  for  practical  experience.  Pupils 
should  accompany  each  other,  and  I  would 
suggest  that  people  from  outside  be  invited 
to  apply  to  the  institution  for  an  accompanist. 
I  firmly  believe  that  blind  students  should 
have  every  possible  chance  of  meeting  and 
mingling  frequently  with  sighted  people, 
and  as  accompanists  this  would  be  achieved. 
In  the  past,  it  has  always  been  rightly 
asseited  that  it  is  good  for  a  blind  person 
to  take  his  or  her  place  in  a  social  gathering, 
and  that  he  should  be  able  to  play  his 
piece  or  sing  his  song.  I  have  found  it  of 
even  greater  value  to  be  able  to  accompany, 


and  to  have  at  my  disposal  a  large  repertoire 
of  song  and  violin  solo  accompaniments. 
This  gets  one  into  still  closer  touch  with  the 
sighted  world,  and  opens  all  kinds  of  possible 
avenues.  (Another  plea  for  quick  memoris- 
ing, by  the  way.) 

It  goes  without  saying  that  every  blind 
musician  should  have  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  staff  notation.  Again,  he  must  have  a 
wide  knowledge  of  many  and  various  types  of 
music,  that  he  may  show  himself  able  to 
hold  his  own  in  the  world  of  such  things. 

Let  me  say  in  conclusion  that  the  ex- 
perience of  the  successful  blind  musician  is 
of  the  greatest  value  to  blind  students.  He 
is  better  able  than  anyone  to  tell  him  what 
he  wants  to  know,  and  to  pass  on  to  him 
the  fruits  of  ripened  experience.  The  skilled 
blind  teacher  is  not  only  advisable  but  essen- 
tial in  the  institution,  and  while  sighted 
teachers  are  also  necessary  for  some  branches 
of  the  work,  the  blind  teacher  should  never 
be  excluded  if  the  best  results  are  to  be 
obtained.  In  those  institutions  where  music 
is  a  speciality,  an  able  sighted  teacher  should 
give  particular  attention  to  deportment, 
platform  manner  and  appearance,  and  other 
such  essentials.  The  education  of  the  blind 
musician  is  incomplete  if  this  is  omitted. 
Let  us  have,  then,  in  the  institution  for  the 
blind,  blind  music-teachers,  sighted  assis- 
tants, and  a  supremely  sensitive  co-operation 
existing  between. 
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New  Braille  Music  Advisory  Committee. 

The  Education  and  Research  Committee  of  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind 
has  decided  to  appoint  a  Music  Publications  Sub-Committee  to  advise  on  the  selection 
of  music  for  publication  in  the  Braille  Music  Notation.  The  following  have  been  invited 
to  serve  :  Dr.  Ernest  Whitfield,  Mr.  H.  Watling,  F.R.C.O.,  L.R.A.M.,  Mr.  T.  Osborne, 
F.R.C.O.,  Mr.  H.  V.  Spanner,  Mus.Bac.,  F.R.C.O.,  L.R.A.M.,  Mr.  Sinclair  Logan, 
L.R.A.M.,  L.R.C.M.,  A.R.C.M.,  Mr.  H.  C.  Warrilow,  F.R.C.O.  and  Mr.  T.  Mayhew. 

Mr.  Spanner's  Half- Yearly  Organ  Recital. 

In  connection  with  the  monthly  series  of  Free  Organ  Recitals  by  Blind  Organists 
at  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  224,  Great  Portland  Street,  W.  1,  Mr.  H.  V. 
Spanner,  Mus.Bac,  F.R.C.O.,  L.R.A.M.,  and  Lecturer  on  Musical  Appreciation  to  the 
L.C.C.,  will  give  his  half-yearly  recital  at  3  p.m.  on  Wednesday,  December  2nd,  1931. 
The  programme  will  consist  of  the  three  set  pieces  for  the  Fellowship  Examination 
and  selected  items  from  the  Associate  List.  The  organ  at  the  National  Institute  is  a 
replica  of  that  at  the  Royal  College  of  Organists,  and  is,  therefore,  particularly  appro- 
priate for  the  presentation  of  such  a  programme.  Blind  and  seeing  organists  are  alike 
welcome  to  attend  this  recital. 
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Progress  of  the  White  Stick  Movement. 

Mr.  Bernard  J.  Ellis,  writing  to  The  London  Rotarian,  states  that  the  blind  have 
been  equipped  with  white  sticks,  by  or  through  Rotary  Clubs,  in  the  following  areas  : 
Chelsea,  Inverness,  Leyton,  Salisbury,  Lincoln,  Kensington,  Stoke  Newington,  Cardiff, 
Aberclare,  Scunthorpe,  Eston  (Yorks),  Grangetown,  Worthing,  Merthyr  Tydvil, 
Middlesbrough,  East  Ham,  Yeovil,  Reigate,  Redhill,  West  Ham,  Putney,  Willesden, 
Clacton-on-Sea,  Warrington,  Brigg,  Bideford,  Shrewsbury,  Ashford.  To  this  list  must 
be  added  Gateshead,  where  the  local  Rotary  Club  presented  on  October  29th,  80  white 
sticks  to  80  blind  people  at  a  concert. 

Grading  Scheme  for  Blind  Employees'  Wages  at  Warrington. 

A  grading  scheme  providing  wage  rates  up  to  a  maximum  of  £2.  7s.  6d.  for  blind 
men  and  women  engaged  in  the  workshops  in  Museum  Street  and  the  Society  for  the 
Blind  has  been  approved  by  the  Warrington  Town  Council.  The  scheme  regulates  the 
hours  of  labour,  holidays,  conditions,  etc.,  of  the  people. 

Councillor  Frank  Stringer,  Chairman  of  the  Health  Committee,  said  there  was  no 
town  in  England  where  the  blind  received  such  generous  treatment  from  the  munici- 
pality as  they  had  in  Warrington.  The  cost  amounted  to  a  rate  of  4fd.,  the  expenditure 
having  grown  from  £331  in  1924  to  £6,286  this  year. 

Progress  of  the  Guide  Dogs  for  the  Blind  Movement. 

The  Guide  Dogs  for  the  Blind  Committee  met  at  Liverpool  on  October  21st.  Captain 
A.  Sington  was  elected  Chairman,  Mrs.  Bond,  Vice-Chairman  and  Miss  M.  E.  Crooke, 
Hon.  Secretary.  Mr.  W.  H.  Tate,  a  member  of  the  Executive  Council  of  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind,  was  co-opted  as  a  member  of  the  Committee,  and  Mr.  W.  McG. 
Eagar,  the  Institute's  Secretary-General,  and  Mr.  Frankland,  the  Institute's  Branch 
Secretary  at  Liverpool,  attended  the  meeting.  Four  dogs  have  been  trained  at  Wallasey 
by  Mr.  Debetaz  at  the  cost  of  Mrs.  Eustis,  the  director  of  L'CEil  qui  Voit,  the  head- 
quarters of  the  movement  in  Switzerland.  Two  of  the  dogs  had  been  a  week  or  two 
with  their  blind  masters  and  a  demonstration  was  given  of  their  capabilities  through 
the  streets  of  Liverpool.  Considering  the  short  time  the  dogs  had  been  with  their 
masters,  the  results  were  most  satisfactory.  A  further  report  will  be  made  after  the 
dogs  have  been  six  months  with  their  blind  masters  and  become  accustomed  to  their 
environment.  Whether  the  experiment  proves  successful  or  not,  great  credit  is  due  to 
the  trainer,  Mr.  Debetaz,  and  to  Miss  M.  E.  Crooke,  of  Wallasey,  to  whose  indefatigable 
efforts  the  arrangements  made  for  training  the  dogs  are  largely  due. 

Retirement  of  Mr.  Pretor  W.  Chandler. 

Mr.  Pretor  W.  Chandler,  a  master  of  the  Supreme  Court,  retires  this  year  from  the 
Chairmanship  of  the  Council  of  the  London  Society  for  Teaching  and  Training  the 
Blind.  For  the  past  twenty-five  years  he  has  been  associated  with  the  work  of  the 
Society  as  a  member  of  the  Council  and  later  as  Chairman.  Sir  Patrick  Fagan  was  in 
the  chair,  at  a  gathering  of  the  Council,  the  staff  and  pupils  of  the  Society  at  the  School 
for  the  Blind,  Swiss  Cottage.  The  retiring  Chairman  and  his  wife,  Mrs.  Pretor  W. 
Chandler,  were  presented  with  a  mounted  silver  bowl  by  Sir  Patrick  and  the  members 
of  the  Council.  In  thanking  them  Master  Chandler  said  :  "  Since  my  first  association 
with  the  work  of  the  Society  it  has  increased  ten-fold." 

Improvement  of  Blinded  Ex-Service  Men's  Workshops,  Glasgow. 

The  premises  in  Glasgow  of  the  Scottish  National  Institution  for  Blinded  Sailors 
and  Soldiers  are  to  be  formally  reopened  after  considerable  structural  alterations  on 
Wednesday,  November  18th.  Major-General  W.  J.  Maxwell-Scott,  Commanding 
Officer  of  the  Lowland  Division,  will  perform  the  ceremony,  and  Lord  Provost  Sir 
Thomas  Kelly  will  preside.  The  alterations  to  the  premises  have  been  carried  out  with 
a  view  to  making  the  building  at  Queen's  Crescent  more  suitable  for  the  industrial  and 
social  welfare  of  the  men. 
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Group  of  Blind  Wireless  Listeners  Formed  at  Oldham. 

Another  group  of  blind  listeners  has  been  started  at  Oldham,  the  leader  being 
Mr.  H.  R.  Smith,  who  attended  the  Bangor  Summer  School.  This  group  meets  on 
Tuesdays  at  the  Gower  Street  School.  The  Secretary  of  the  Barrow  and  District  Society 
for  the  Blind  is  investigating  the  possibilities  of  running  a  blind  circle  in  Barrow. 

The  Braille  Book  Review. 

Sample  copies  of  the  new  monthly  Braille  magazine,  The  Braille  Book  Review, 
sponsored  by  the  New  York  Public  Library  (Henry  F.  Homes  Fund)  and  the  American 
Braille  Press  have  been  sent  out.  Its  object  is  to  stimulate  interest  in  embossed  reading 
matter.  It  will  contain  reviews  and  announcements  of  new  books,  reading  lists  on  special 
subjects,  announcements  relative  to  printing  presses  and  libraries,  sketches  of  living 
authors,  and  articles  on  the  best  literature  of  the  past.  It  is  in  Grade  one-and-three- 
quarters  and  seven-eighths  Braille.  Regular  publication  begins  with  the  January,  1932, 
issue.  Nominal  registration  fee  will  be  50  cents  per  annum.  Applications  giving  full 
name  and  address  with  50  cents  either  in  stamps  or  preferably  in  international  money 
order  should  be  sent  to  the  Braille  Book  Review,  American  Braille  Press,  74,  Rue 
Lauriston,  Paris,  France.  Applicants  are  requested  to  put  a  2|d.  stamp  on  their 
letters. 

Opening  of  New  Hall  for  the  Blind  at  West  Croydon. 

The  new  hall  for  the  blind  at  Bedford  Park,  West  Croydon,  was  opened  last  month 
in  the  presence  of  many  blind  folk,  by  Captain  Sir  Beachcroft  Towse,  V.C. 

The  opening  ceremony  was  presided  over  by  the  Mayor  of  Croydon  (Alderman 
T.  A.  Lewis)  and  besides  the  opener  and  Lady  Towse  there  were  on  the  platform  Mrs. 
T.  A.  Lewis  (Mayoress),  Alderman  and  Mrs.  J.  Trumble,  Mr.  A.  E.  Cartwright,  Rev. 
G.  F.  Whittleton,  Rev.  G.  M.  Scott,  Mr.  E.  E.  More  and  Mr.  Charles  Wood. 

The  Mayor,  in  opening  the  proceedings,  paid  high  tribute  to  the  work  done  for  the 
blind  people  of  Croydon  by  Alderman  Trumble.  It  was  due  to  him  and  the  many 
other  friends  of  the  blind  in  the  town  that  they  were  in  a  position  to  open  the  beautiful 
new  hall. 

Alderman  Trumble,  president  of  the  Croydon  Voluntary  Association  for  the 
Blind,  said  that  Croydon  was  well  in  the  foreground  with  regard  to  work  for  the  blind. 
They  had  succeeded  in  taking  blind  mendicants  off  the  streets  and  providing  them  with 
a  small  pension.  It  would  have  been  a  disgrace  to  the  civic  life  of  the  town  if  they  had 
not  done  so. 

When  the  foundation  stones  of  the  Hall  were  laid,  they  had  received  £1,850  of  the 
£2,500  required.  He  set  himself  out  personally  to  get  a  further  £100  and  had 
succeeded  in  getting  £154.  is.  In  the  Hall  the  blind  would  have  socials,  concerts,  dances, 
etc.,  and  would  be  able  to  look  upon  it  as  a  home. 

Sir  Beachcroft  Towse  congratulated  the  Association  on  the  fine  hall  they  had 
provided  for  the  use  of  their  blind  friends.  Thirty  years  ago  very  little  indeed  was 
done  for  blind  people  and  they  had  to  get  on  as  best  they  could. 

A  blind  person,  said  Sir  Beachcroft,  was  never  so  happy  as  when  he  had  some- 
thing to  do.  Loss  of  sight  did  not  mean  loss  of  brain,  although  it  meant  that  a  different 
set  of  conditions  had  to  be  faced.  It  was  due  to  the  great  amount  of  work  done  for  the 
blind  that  they  were  assured  of  conditions  which  enabled  them  to  adapt  themselves 
to  their  new  life  with  greater  ease. 

There  was  not  a  blind  person  living  who  would  not  say  "Thank  you"  for  the 
opportunity  of  working  for  themselves. 

The  blind  vicar  of  St.  Jude's  (Thornton  Heath),  the  Rev.  G.  F.  Whittleton,  proposed  a 
vote  of  thanks' to  Sir  Beachcroft  and  Lady  Towse.  Sir  Beachcroft,  he  said,  stood  in 
the  eyes  of  the  people  as  the  leader  and  representative  of  the  blind  in  England. 

In  seconding  the  proposal,  Mr.  P.  Ryan,  one  of  the  sightless,  said  the  new  building 
stood  out  as  a  monument  to  the  practical  generosity  of  the  people  of  Croydon. 

Mr.  C.  M.  Stuart  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Mayor  and  Mayoress. 
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BLIND    FARMERS    IN    YUGOSLAVIA. 


*E  HERE  are  few  more  active 
social  workers  than  Mr. 
Ramadanovitch,  who  was 
aptly  described  in  a  recent 
article  in  the  Outlook  for 
the  Blind  as  "  the  driving 
force  "  in  work  for  the  blind 
in  Yugo-Slavia. 

Mr.  Ramadanovitch  has  lately  sent  us 
some  delightful  photographs  of  the  farm- 
colony  for  blind  ex-service  men  near  Novi- 
Sad.     The  colony,  which  is  named  "  Vetre- 
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nik,"  after  a  place  on  the  Salonica  front 
where  eleven  Serbian  soldiers  were  blinded 
in  the  Great  War,  has  accommodation  for 
28  ex-service  men  and  ten  civilians. 

The  blind  ex-service  men  are  granted  a 
well-built  three-roomed  house  and  a  small- 
holding, together  with  their 
full  pension  as  "  grands 
mutiles,"  and  they  belong  to 
an  agrarian  union  in  which 
they  sink  their  capital,  and 
through  which  they  are  en- 
abled to  purchase  their  farm- 
ing implements. 

The  colony  is  described  by 
Mr.  Ramadanovitch  in  simple 
English,  which  gives  a  very 
delightful  picture  of  country 
life  in  a  self-contained  com- 
munity. He  pays  tribute  to 
the  "  very  good  and  sound 
country  girls"  whom  the 
blind  have  married,  and  who 
are  able  to  work  with  their 
husbands  on  the  land ; 
they  are  "  perfectly  expert 
in  all  agricultural  work  " 
and     lead     the    horses     and 


oxen  while  the  blind  men  direct  the  plough. 
It  is  a  life  of  great  activity,  and  is  thus 
described  :  "  They  turn  up  the  Turkish 
corn  and  shred  it,  they  tend  the  cattle  and 
drive  them  to  pasture,  they  milk  cows, 
they  prepare  butter  and  cheese,  they  breed 
poultry  and  collect  the  eggs  from  the  nests, 
they  turn  up  vineyards,  cut  vines,  and 
during  the  vintage  gather  and  press  the 
grapes." 

The  community  is  close  to  the  river 
Danube,  and  within  easy  reach  of  beds  of 
willows,  so  that  the  blind 
man  who  is  a  basket-maker 
is  able  to  gather  his  own 
material  for  his  craft.  The 
town  of  Novi-Sad  is  a  large 
one,  and  provides  an  excellent 
daily  market  for  the  blind 
farmer's  milk,  eggs,  poultry, 
and  vegetables. 

A    Braille    library,    games, 

and  an  orchestra  help  to  fill 

the     farmer's    leisure    hours, 

and    his    children    are    cared 

for   in    a   primary  school  belonging  to  the 

colony. 

Those  who  direct  the  work  for  the  blind 
in  Yugo-Slavia  are  strongly  of  opinion  that 
in  a  country  like  theirs,  where  85  per  cent. 
[Continued  at  top  of  next  page.) 


One  of  the  Houses  and  its  Tenants. 
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of  the  population  are  small  farmers,  it  is 
very  desirable  that  the  country-born 
blind      shall      remain      in      their      villages 


rather  than  migrate  to  towns.  Such  a 
busy  and  prosperous  colony  as  that  at 
Vetrenik  lends  weight  to   such  an   opinion. 


EMPLOYMENT     OF     BLIND     TEACHERS. 


T 


(Reprinted  from  "  Education,"  October  30th,  1931.) 


HE  Teaching  Staff  Sub-Com- 
mittee of  the  London 
County  Council  reported  to 
the  Education  Committee 
on  Wednesday,  as  follows  : 
The  Council  on  15th  July, 
1930,  decided  that,  in 
future,  no  bund  teacher  should  be  appointed 
to  a  school  for  blind  children.  We  have  since 
received  a  deputation  representing  the 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  the  College 
of  Teachers  of  the  Blind,  the  Union  of 
Professional  and  Industrial  Blind,  the  London 
Teachers'  Association  and  the  National 
Union  of  Teachers,  requesting  that  the 
Council  should  reconsider  its  decision. 

At  the  Council's  three  day-schools  for 
blind  children  three  sighted  head  teachers, 
four  sighted  assistant  teachers  and  five 
blind  assistant  teachers  are  employed.  There 
is  no  blind  teacher  on  the  full-time  staff 
of  the  two  residential  schools  maintained 
by  the  Council,  but  a  peripatetic  blind 
teacher  of  music  is  employed  in  the  day 
and  residential  schools.  In  addition  to  the 
blind  persons  employed  in  schools  for  blind 
children,  a  blind  teacher  of  basket  making 
is  employed  at  the  Rayner's  residential 
school,  where  children  with  dual  defects, 
deaf  and  blind  or  deaf  and  mentally  defective, 
are  educated. 

The  question  of  the  employment  of  blind 
teachers  is  one  of  much  difficulty,  and  from 
time  to  time  we  have  given  the  matter  our 
careful  consideration.  The  number  of  blind 
children  in  London  has,  most  happily,  fallen 
considerably  during  recent  years  and  the 
field  for  employment  of  teachers  in  these 
schools  is  thus  steadily  diminishing.  Our 
inquiries  show  that,  as  a  rule,  more  can  be 
done  in  schools  for  blind  children  by  sighted 
teachers  than  by  blind  teachers.  After 
very  careful  consideration  we  were  led, 
though  with  great  reluctance,  to  recommend 
that,  in  future,  blind  persons  should  not  be 
employed  as  teachers  in  schools  for  blind 
children. 

The  deputation  emphasised  the  desirability 
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of  employing  blind  teachers  mainly  on 
account  of  their  personal  experience  of  the 
handicap  of  blindness  and  their  consequent 
special  ability  to  deal  with  blind  children  ; 
in  other  words,  their  natural  sympathy. 
This  should  be  a  strong  argument  in  favour 
of  the  blind  teacher,  but  from  evidence 
which  has  been  submitted  to  us  we  are 
doubtful  whether  the  blind  teacher  can 
exercise  practical  sympathy  in  helping  chil- 
dren to  overcome  the  handicap  of  blindness 
any  better  than  the  sighted  teacher.  We 
think  it  possible  that  the  sighted  teacher 
may  be  better  able  to  create  a  happy  out- 
look, and  to  teach  the  children  to  overcome 
their  limitations  and  become  cheerful  and 
independent  workers. 

After  a  very  thorough  review  of  the  facts 
put  before  us,  we  still  feel  that,  in  the  interest 
of  blind  children,  which  must  be  paramount, 
the  advantage  lies,  generally,  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  sighted  teachers.  If  the  Council 
rescinds  its  resolution  prohibiting  the  further 
appointment  of  blind  teachers  to  schools 
for  the  blind,  it  is  probable  that  blind  persons 
would  be  encouraged  to  take  courses  of 
training  as  teachers  and  subsequently  find 
themselves  unable  to  secure  employment 
on  merit  in  competition  with  sighted  persons. 
At  the  same  time  we  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  terms  of  the  Council's 
resolution  are  capable  of  a  wider  interpre- 
tation or  implication  than  was  intended. 
In  order  to  remove  the  apprehension  of  the 
deputation  that  so  definite  a  pronouncement 
of  the  Council's  views  may  discourage 
blind  persons  from  applying  for  any  employ- 
ment in  which  they  can  establish  their 
merit,  we  recommend  that  resolution  33 
of  the  Council  of  15th  July,  1930  (p.  146), 
be  rescinded  ;  and  that  the  Council,  whilst 
adhering  to  its  opinion  that,  in  the  interests 
of  blind  children,  the  advantage  lies  generally 
in  the  appointment  of  sighted  teachers  for 
such  children,  agrees  that  blind  teachers 
should  not  be  debarred  from  applying  for 
appointments  to  schools  for  the  blind;  and  that 
the    Council   be   recommended   accordingly. 
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ON  KEEPING    THE    BLIND   BEFORE  THE 

PUBLIC 


MOST  blind  people,  as  all 
who  work  among  them 
know,  have  a  rooted  objec- 
tion to  anything  which 
calls  attention  to  their 
disability.  One  sees  this, 
^_  for  example,  in  their  reluc- 
tance to  carry  white  sticks  or  to  make  use 
of  guide  dogs  ;  and,  though  their  attitude 
may  not  always  be  quite  reasonable  in  this 
respect,  it  is  certainly  understandable.  Apart 
from  his  infirmity,  the  blind  man  is  in  every 
sense  the  same  as  his  sighted  brother ; 
he  has  the  same  loves  and  hates,  the  same 
sense  of  humour,  the  same  mental  outlook, 
and  the  same  reluctance  to  display  anything 
in  the  nature  of  a  physical  defect.  It  must 
be  remembered  also  that  he  has  had  a  lot 
to  put  up  with  from  well-meaning  but 
misguided  folk  who  feel  that  in  his  presence 
the  right  conversational  note  should  be  that 
of  the  graveyard. 

Yet  the  fact  remains  that  if  people  had 
not  taken  an  interest  in  his  particular 
problem,  even  though  this  interest  may 
often  take  the  form  of  exaggerated  sentiment, 
the  position  of  our  sightless  population 
would  not  be  nearly  so  satisfactory  as  is 
actually  the  case.  Welfare  work  has  brought 
about  magnificent  results,  till  the  organisa- 
tion of  the  blind  world  is  to-day  a  model  of 
efficiency  for  all  branches  of  philanthropic 
effort.  The  changed  conditions  compared 
with  those  existing  a  century  ago  are  almost 
unbelievable. 

But  all  this  achievement  would  have  been 
utterly  impossible  without  the  sympathetic 
interest  of  a  great  number  of  members  of 
the  general  public.  It  had  to  be  a  great 
number,  for  no  individual  purse  could  have 
borne  the  enormous  expense  involved,  and 
no  small  band  of  helpers  could  have  covered 
the  wide  field  where  personal  effort  was 
required.  Funds  were  needed,  and  active 
workers  were  needed  ;  and,  given  a  British 
public  aware  of  those  needs,  one  can  assume 
that  they  would  be  abundantly  satisfied. 
Where  a  good  cause  is  at  stake,  even  a 
falling  pound  cannot  check  the  flow  of 
national  benevolence. 

At  the  same  time,  if  such  help  is  to  be 


obtained  from  the  public,  the  public  must 
know  the  why  and  wherefore.  Someone 
must  explain  to  them  the  nature  of  the 
"  cause  "  they  are  asked  to  support — in  this 
case  the  welfare  work  that  aims  at  amelior- 
ating the  lot  of  those  without  sight.  They 
must  be  told  of  the  existence  of  their  50,000 
fellow-citizens  who,  day  by  day  and  at  each 
step  of  their  sightless  course,  are  weighed 
down  by  the  burden  of  blindness.  They 
must  be  told  of  the  special  needs  of  these 
unfortunates,  of  the  work  that  is  being 
done  to  help  them,  and  of  the  magnificent 
self-sacrifice  of  volunteers  engaged  in  various 
kinds  of  service.  Scores  of  other  lines  of 
information  present  themselves,  but  the 
ultimate  object  is  the  same — that  of  con- 
juring up  in  the  minds  of  the  public  a 
picture  of  our  blind  population  struggling 
onwards  and  upwards.  And,  having  set 
the  picture  there,  it  must  be  kept  there. 

In  these  days  it  is  not  enough  to  send 
out  a  brief  "  postal  appeal  "  once  or  twice 
a  year.  The  number  of  societies  and  welfare 
organisations  using  such  a  form  of  appeal 
is  legion,  and  the  chance  of  establishing 
by  this  means  a  contact  sufficiently  effective 
to  draw  forth  financial  assistance  is  becoming 
more  and  more  remote.  Secretaries  are 
embarrassed  by  increased  costs  and  falling 
revenue,  while  the  philanthropist  is  em- 
barrassed not  only  by  the  same  difficulties 
but  also  by  the  multiplicity  of  the  demands 
made  upon  him.  He  too  has  his  budget 
problems,  but  he  might  be  willing  to  help 
more  if  only  he  knew  something  of  the 
nature  and  respective  merits  of  the  many 
objects  to  which  he  is  asked  to  subscribe. 

If,  before  the  receipt  of  an  appeal,  the 
addressee  knew  something  of  the  work 
to  which  that  particular  appeal  applied, 
he  would  surely  be  more  ready  to  give 
a  satisfactory  response.  But  such  a 
state  of  things  is  exceptional.  The  average 
secretary  does  not  seem  to  realise  that  the 
preceding  period  should  have  been  spent 
in  preparing  the  ground.  Time  after  time, 
with  the  reiteration  of  a  cuckoo  song,  the 
name  of  his  society,  the  nature  of  its  work, 
and  the  needs  of  those  whom  that  work 
benefits,    should   have    been    chanted   from 
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the  roof-tops.  The  singer  need  not  be 
raucous  and  blatant — in  fact,  better  not, 
for  it  is  largely  on  the  subconscious  mind 
that  he  must  work  during  that  preparatory 
period — but  he  can  at  least  be  persistent. 

The  cost  of  an  effective  method  of  pro- 
paganda to  keep  work  for  the  blind  and  its 
aims  and  needs  constantly  before  the  public 
is  slight — almost  negligible  in  comparison 
with  the  results  obtained,  and  yet  its  effect 
on  testators,  subscribers  and  donors  is  plainly 
apparent.  Also,  this  particular  kind  of  propa- 
ganda causes  the  public  to  have  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  blind  members  of  the 
community  and  so  brings  the  latter  into 
closer  social  contact  with  the  sighted  world. 

The  means  employed  to  bring  about  this 
happy  state  of  things  is  that  delicate  but 
potent  instrument  the  editorial  column 
of  the  Press.  The  subject  of  blindness  may 
not  seem  likely  to  interest  the  ordinary 
newspaper  reader,  but,  if  treated  efficiently 
by  an  expert  publicity  journalist,  it  is  one 
which  can  be  made  to  provide  the  necessary 
material  for  effective  propaganda.  It 
depends  for  its  sustenance  on  news,  news 
of  the  blind  world,  and  this  news  must  first 
be  found  and  then  treated  in  a  manner  that 
makes  it  welcome  "  copy  "  for  the  sub- 
editors of  the  many  publications  which 
constitute   our  great   Press. 

It  must  also  be  the  kind  of  editorial 
matter  which,  having  passed  the  sub- 
editorial  eye  and  won  publication,  claims 
the  attention  and  rouses  the  interest  of  a 
reader.  This  interest  may  seem  momentary, 
but  it  will  be  sufficient  to  plant  in  the  sub- 
conscious mind  a  thought  connected  with 
the  problems  of  the  blind.  Following  this, 
another  fact  is  presented  and  another 
impression  received  ;  and  yet  another,  till 
the  cumulative  effect  is  sufficient  to  bring 
the  needs  of  the  blind  into  full  consciousness 
and  materialise  abstract  sympathy  into 
concrete  benefaction. 

Week  by  week  throughout  the  year, 
many  millions  of  people  throughout  the 
country  have  the  case  of  the  blind  presented 
to  them  in  this  way.  They  see  an  interesting 
heading  in  this  paper,  a  photograph  in  that 
paper,  a  few  lines  at  the  foot  of  a  column 
in  another  ;  they  may  not  notice  that  their 
interest  in  the  blind  is  being  aroused,  but 
such  is  actually  the  case.  The  propaganda 
work  is  having  its  effect.  M.  C. 


RECENT 
PUBLICATIONS 

"  Moods  and  Melodies." 

In  "Moods  and  Melodies"  (published  by 
Messrs.  Buck  and  Harding,  6  and  7,  West 
Avenue,  E.  17),  Mr.  Ben  Purse  has  collected 
into  one  volume  of  lyrics  and  sonnets, 
poems  which  have  previously  been  published 
by  him  in  various  newspapers  and  magazines, 
together  with  others  not  previously  printed. 

At  a  first  reading  it  is  difficult  to  realise 
that  the  writer  can  only  see  with  "  the  inner 
eye  "  that  form  and  colour  in  nature  for 
which  he  has  so  keen  an  appreciation  and 
love.  Such  a  line  as  "  This  fair  land  clad 
in  cloth  of  gold  "  as  a  description  of  autumn, 
or  that  other  "  Shadows  of  twilight  robe 
the  world  in  grey,"  might  be  expected  only 
from  the  seeing.  But  a  careful  reading  of 
the  verses  shows  that  the  writer  is  far  more 
keenly  aware  than  most  of  us  of  the  subtler 
beauties  of  scent  and  sound — 

"  The  falling  leaves  are  crackling  'neath 
your  feet," 

"  The  perfume  from  the  dying  leaves  doth 
make 

An  incense  purer  than  the  gift  of  Rome," 

"  The  tall  trees  gently  converse  in  the 
autumn  breeze." 

Perhaps  the  most  attractive  of  the  poems 
in  the  second  part  is  the  sonnet  written  in 
Commemoration  of  the  Braille  Centenary, 
where  the  writer  in  the  last  two  lines  seems 
to  sum  up  all  that  blind  men  and  women 
must  feel  about  Louis  Braille — 

"  Thou  gav'st  one  genius  for  our  very  own, 

Oh  God.  Then  darkness  passed — Now  none 
are  lone." 

The  keynote  of  the  sonnets  is  "  Let  us 
now  praise  famous  men,"  for  a  large  number 
of  them  pay  tribute  to  the  pioneers,  whose 
names,  like  those  of  Sir  Arthur  Pearson, 
Henry  Wilson,  or  W.  H.  Illingworth,  are 
held  in  honour  by  all  workers  for  the  blind. 
The  tributes  paid  by  Mr.  Purse  to  those  with 
whom  he  must  often  have  differed  in  matters 
of  policy  are  therefore  very  attractive  in  their 
warmth  of  sympathy. 

"  No  kindlier  soul  e'er  breathed  Heaven's 
own  pure  air  "  or  "A  blameless  life  spent 
in  the  service  of  mankind,"  are  generous 
words  that  anyone  might  be  proud  to  win 
from  a  fellow-worker. 
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NOT   FAR    ENOUGH. 

IT  is  satisfactory  to  learn  that  the  representations  of  the  College  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind, 
the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  the  National  Union  of  the  Professional  and 
Industrial  Blind,  and  the  London  Teachers'  Association,  have  led  to  a  reconsideration 
by  the  London  County  Council  of  its  decision  of  July  15th,  1930,  that  in  future  no 
blind  teacher  be  appointed  to  a  school  for  blind  children.  This  unfortunate  decision 
was  made  without  consulting  the  leading  authorities  on  the  education  of  the  blind, 
and  the  recommendation  of  the  Teaching  Staff  Sub-Committee  that  it  should  be  rescinded 
ff&®  was  only  to  be  expected.  But  the  substituted  resolution  does  not  go  far  enough.  It 
merely  agrees  that  blind  teachers  should  not  be  debarred  from  applying  for  appointments  to 
schools  for  the  blind.  Our  own  opinion  is  that  no  school  for  the  blind  should  be  without  one 
blind  teacher  at  least,  our  main  reasons  being  :  (1)  A  blind  teacher  only  can  know  of  the 
particular  difficulties  of  a  blind  pupil — those  incidental  to  blindness — and  is  the  most  likely 
person  to  solve  them,  as  he  regards  them  with  understanding  and  without  exaggeration  ; 
(2)  A  blind  teacher  is  a  constant  and  stimulating  example  to  blind  pupils  that  blindness  can 
be  successfully  overcome,  and  so  creates  and  fosters  the  self-confidence  of  pupils. 

WHY    EDUCATE    THE    BLIND? 

Elementary  education  is,  in  this  country,  compulsory  for  blind  and  sighted  alike,  but 
criticism  is  often  directed  against  the  efforts  which  are  made  to  provide  and  extend  the 
facilities  for  the  secondary  education  of  the  blind.  It  is  said  that  such  education  is  of  no  use 
unless  it  leads  directly  to  employment.  In  other  words,  a  secondary  school  or  college  is  blamed 
for  not  being  an  employment  agency. 

It  is,  of  course,  of  vital  importance  that  education  should  fit  the  blind  boy  or  girl  for 
employment,  but  education  is  not  only  training  in  earning  a  living,  it  is  training  in  living  a 
life.  No  one  would  think  of  denying  secondary  education  to  sighted  youth  because  of  diffi- 
culties in  finding  jobs  ;   why,  then,  should  it  be  denied  to  the  blind  ? 

A    VERY    REAL    NEED. 

Generally  speaking,  it  is  unwise  for  myopic  children  to  learn  Braille.  The  use  of  Braille 
is,  of  course,  a  preventive  measure,  but  most  myopic  children  have  a  marked  tendency  to  read 
Braille  with  their  eyes  rather  than  with  their  fingers,  thus  eliminating  the  main  reason  for  its 
use.  Braille  also  suggests  blindness  and  must  have  a  deteriorating  effect  on  short-sighted 
pupils'  minds.  Braille,  therefore,  is  not  usually  taught  in  schools  for  myopic  children,  and 
instruction  in  reading  is  usually  given  by  means  of  impressions,  prepared  by  the  teacher,  of 
single  letters  from  wooden  blocks.  This  is  a  laborious  procedure,  and  the  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind  has  recently  been  conducting  an  inquiry  as  to  whether  there  would  be  a  demand 
for  books  printed  in  large  clear  type,  somewhat  similar  to  the  type  used  in  America  for  myopes, 
a  specimen  of  which  was  included  in  the  May  issue  of  The  New  Beacon.  The  response  shows 
that  there  is  a  very  real  need,  and  the  Institute  is  now  inquiring  into  the  questions  of  cost  of 
production  and  the  most  suitable  books  to  be  published. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  selection  should  not  be  confined  to  lesson  books.  Myopic  children 
should  have  reading  matter  for  amusement  as  well  as  instruction,  and  gems  of  verse  and 
prose,  such  as  we  find,  for  example,  in  The  Times  Broadsheets,  in  large  type,  would  not  only 
be  of  value  to  myopic  children  but  to  adults  and  elderly  people  with  defective  or  failing 
eyesight.  The  prevention  of  blindness  is  even  more  important  than  the  alleviation  of  blind- 
ness, and  we  hope  that  the  National  Institute  will  be  able,  even  in  these  difficult  times,  to 
make  a  beginning,  at  any  rate,  in  the  production  of  books  in  clear  type.  If  the  demand  is 
small,  the  cost  may  be  so  great  as  to  prevent  the  undertaking.  Every  means,  therefore,  should 
be  used  to  make  known  to  the  National  Institute  the  extent  of  the  demand  not  only  in  schools 
for  myopic  children,  but  amongst  people  who  are  unable  to  read  ordinary  type. 

The  Editor. 
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EXPERIENCES  OF  THE  BLIND  WORLD. 

I.— Some  Notes  by  Mr.  Ernest  Kesseli,  C.B.E. 

There  is  no  stereotyped  method  of  regarding  blindness,  because  every  blind  person  one  meets 
is,  in  some  way,  different  from  every  other  blind  person.  But  individual  experiences  are 
always  interesting,  and  those  of  Mr.  Ernest  Kesseli,  Treasurer  of  St.  Dunstan's,  accentuate 
the  value  of  a  sense  of  tact  and  a  sense  of  humour. 


MY   experiences  in  connection 
with    blind    people     date 
back  to  the  early  part  of 
1915,    when    the    late    Sir 
Arthur  Pearson  asked  me 
to    assist    him    with    the 
[_    organisation    of    a    hostel 
for  the  newly  blinded  sol- 
diers  and   sailors   who   were    coming   back 
from    the   war.      This   hostel   soon   became 
known  all  over  the  world  as  St.  Dunstan's. 

Before  that,  I  was  never  very  much  in 
touch  with  blind  people.  Whenever  I  did 
meet  with  anyone  who  was  sightless,  I  had 
the  same  uncanny  feeling  that  others  seem 
to  get.  Uncanny,  I  think,  is  the  right  word. 
However,  my  ideas  have  changed  so  much 
in  the  last  sixteen  years  that  I  am  not  quite 
sure  whether  to  say  uncanny  or  weird  or  to 
use  some  other  term.  Anyhow,  I  know  I 
considered  it  a  most  peculiar  experience  even 
to  speak  to  someone  who  could  not  see  me, 
and  I  felt  that  he  or  she  should  be  treated 
quite  differently  from  others  who  could  see. 

I  soon  learned  that  it  is  no  use  holding 
out  one's  hand  in  order  to  shake  that  of  a 
blind  person,  a  thing  which  one  often  sees 
done  by  those  who  have  no  knowledge  of  the 
Blind  World.  As  a  rule,  the  blind  person  is 
ignorant  of  the  intention,  and  the  sighted 
one  is  so  scared  that  the  handshake  does  not 
take  place.  It  didn't  take  me  long  to  gather 
that  it  was  necessary  to  reach  down  and 
grasp  the  hand. 

Another  thing  I  frequently  see  people  do — 
and  I  suppose  at  one  time  I  did  it  myself — 
is  to  point  to  an  object  in  the  distance,  when 
describing  a  view  to  a  blind  person  or  telling 
him  which  direction  to  take.  Experience 
soon  taught  me  the  futility  of  such  a  thing. 

Most  people  seem  to  be  of  the  opinion  that 
it  is  necessary  to  express  sympathy  with  the 
blind.  A  little  experience  with  my  blind 
friends  soon  led  me  to  discover  that  it  was  a 
great  mistake  to  do  so.  One  thing  a  blind 
man  doesn't  want,  in  my  opinion,  is  sym- 
pathy  expressed   in   words.       It   was   soon 
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borne  in  upon  me  that  their  great  desire — 
and  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be 
so — is  to  be  treated  as  normal  individuals 
who  happen  to  be  handicapped. 

Not  very  long  ago  I  called  upon  a  friend 
who  had  lost  his  sight  a  few  months  pre- 
viously, and  wrote  to  tell  me  about  it.  My 
first  words  were  "  Look  here,  old  chap,  I 
am  not  going  to  sympathise  with  you.  If 
you  expect  that  you  are  mistaken."  "  Thank 
God,  for  that,"  he  replied,  "  your  words  have 
cheered  me  wonderfully ;  thank  you  for 
putting  it  that  way." 

I  am  afraid,  too,  that  at  one  time  I  was 
guilty  of  the  common  offence  of  thinking 
that  blind  people  cannot  count  for  them- 
selves, and  that  it  is  necessary  when  going 
up  or  down  stairs  to  say  :  "  There  are  six 
steps,  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  now  you  are  at  the  top." 
An  error  which  many  people  make,  but 
which  experience  teaches  one  to  avoid. 

All  this  kind  of  thing  appears  strange  to  me 
after  coming  into  contact  with  well  over 
two  thousand  officers  and  men  who  were 
blinded  in  the  war — all  normal  men  with  the 
handicap  of  not  being  able  to  see.  They 
possessed  all  the  other  faculties,  and,  in  most 
cases,  their  cheeriness  was,  and  is,  if  any- 
thing greater  than  it  would  have  been  if  they 
had  retained  their  sight. 

I  admit  that  the  first  few  men  with  whom 
I  came  into  contact  in  the  early  days  brought 
a  lump  into  my  throat,  and  that  therefore 
it  was  necessary  for  me  to  express  sorrow 
with  them.  It  didn't  take  long  for  me  to 
alter  that  impression,  and  to  discover  that 
nothing  was  more  distasteful  to  them.  Plain 
talking  from  man  to  man  was  what  they 
desired  and  got. 

As  time  went  on  I  found  that  these  men 
who  had  given  so  much  for  their  country 
abounded  in  humour,  and  were  always  ready 
for  a  joke.  It  was  one  of  the  happiest  periods 
of  my  existence  to  go  day  by  day  amongst 
hundreds  of  men  and  enjoy  everyday  life 
with  them. 

At  the  moment  I  recall  the  case  of  a  large 
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ward  wherein  about  twenty  men  were 
supposed  to  be  asleep,  with  a  blinded 
sergeant  in  charge.  Smoking  was  taboo. 
The  strike  of  a  match  was  heard.  "  Who  is 
smoking,"  cried  the  sergeant,  to  which  he 
got  the  reply  :  "  It's  all  right,  sergeant,  I 
dropped  my  teeth  and  I.  just  struck  a  match 
to  try  and  find  them." 

Upon  another  occasion  I  asked  a  man  why 
he  was  walking  about  instead  of  getting  on 
with  his  particular  job.  "  It's  all  right,  sir, 
my  colonel  is  coming  this  afternoon.  We 
used  to  be  in  the  same  mess.  But,"  said  he, 
as  he  jerked  up  the  empty  sleeve  where  his 
right  arm  should  be,  and  held  up  the  left 
hand  upon  which  only  one  finger  remained, 
"  the  colonel  is  not  in  the  same  mess  now, 
sir. ' '     And  he  roared  with  laughter. 

I  have  experienced  humour  of  another 
kind,  such  as  the  occasion  when  a  lady 
visitor  on  being  told  that  many  of  the  men 
were  fitted  with  glass  eyes,  innocently  asked  : 
"  And  how  long  does  it  take  you  to  teach 
them  to  see  through  their  glass  eyes  ?  " 
Which  reminds  me  of  another  man  who 
struck  a  match  at  night  time  because  he  had 
dropped  a  glass  eye  and  wished  to  recover 
it  .   .  . 

Treat  a  man  without  sight  just  as  you 
would  treat  a  man  with  sight,  is  my  advice. 
With  one  exception  ;  watch  attentively  how 
you  can  help  him  out  of  any  difficulty  which 
is  genuinely  a  difficulty  due  to  loss  of  sight, 
and  help  him  casually,  as  it  were,  and  without 
any  fuss. 


OBITUARY 

We  deeplv  regret  to  announce  the  deaths 
of:— 

W.  H.  Dixson,  of  Oxford,  who  was  taken 
suddenly  ill  on  Friday  evening,  30th  October, 
and  died  that  night.  Mr.  Dixson  was 
educated  at  the  Royal  Normal  College  and 
Worcester  College,  and  later  at  the  University 
of  Oxford,  where  he  graduated  with  honours 
in  Modern  History.  All  his  life  Mr.  Dixson 
was  a  man  of  very  wide  sympathies,  but 
he  will  specially  be  remembered  for  the  part 
he  played  in  the  encouragement  of  Braille 
reading.     He  founded  the  Reading  Competi- 


tion at  the  National  Library  for  the  Blind, 
which  has  been  held  annually  for  about 
ten  years,  and  he  was  also  the  founder  of 
the  Oxford  Students'  Library  for  the  Blind. 
In  1901  he  founded  the  Oxfordshire  Home 
Teaching  Society  for  the  Blind,  now  amal- 
gamated with  the  City  Society;  he  was 
President  of  the  Blind  Social  Aid  Society, 
a  member  of  the  Midland  Counties  Associa- 
tion for  the  Blind,  and  of  the  Union  of 
Counties  Associations  for  the  Blind.  Mr. 
Dixson  was  a  lover  of  music,  and  acted  as 
Treasurer  of  the  Committee  of  the  Three 
Counties  Competitive  Festival  in  Oxford  a 
few  years  ago.  He  took  a  warm  interest 
also  in  drama,  and  was  a  member  of  the 
British  Empire  Shakespeare  Society. 

His  funeral  took  place  at  Manchester 
College  Chapel,  when  the  lesson  was  read 
by  a  blind  man,  and  another  blind  friend 
played  the  organ.  An  address  was  given 
by  the  Principal  of  the  College,  who  spoke 
of  the  fine  way  in  which  Mr.  Dixson  had 
risen  above  his  handicap  of  blindness, 
giving  himself  in  service  to  his  fellows, 
and  especially  to  those  who  were  sightless. 

J.  A.  Richey,  late  Educational  Com- 
missioner with  the  Government  of  India. 
Mr.  Richey  had  been  seriously  ill  for  some 
months,  but  had  recovered  sufficiently  to 
embark  for  South  Africa,  where  he  intended 
to  winter  in  the  hope  of  recovery.  He  died, 
however,  very  suddenly,  at  sea  on  the  24th 
October.  After  Mr.  Richey 's  retirement 
in  1928  he  continued  to  influence  Indian 
education,  both  by  speech  and  pen,  but 
that  his  interest  was  not  limited  to  educa- 
tional matters  was  proved  by  the  sympathy 
he  showed  during  the  past  year,  when  his 
health  was  already  failing,  in  work  for  the 
blind  in  India,  especially  in  the  direction 
of  prevention  of  blindness.  He  put  his 
wide  knowledge  and  experience  at  the  disposal 
of  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
gave  his  time  generously  to  the  study  of 
information  available  with  regard  to  Indian 
Societies  for  the  Blind,  and  was  mainly 
responsible  for  drawing  up  a  Memorial  on 
the  Prevention  of  Blindness  in  India,  recently 
presented  by  the  National  Institute  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  India.  His  quiet 
geniality  and  his  wide  insight  into  difficult 
problems  will  not  easily  be  forgotten  by 
those  who  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet  him. 
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MEDICAL    CERTIFICATION     OF 
BLINDNESS    IN    SCOTLAND. 


A     MEMORANDUM      of    vital 

/m  importance  in  relation  to 

/  ^L  future  administration  con- 

/      M,  nected    with    the    welfare 

/        ^k  of  blind  persons  has  just 

J  m         been  issued  by  the  Depart- 

-A~  J^.      ment  of  Health  for  Scot- 

land and  the  Scottish  Education  Department. 

The  memorandum  refers  to  the  recent 
establishment  in  the  four  large  cities  of 
Glasgow,  Edinburgh,  Dundee  and  Aberdeen 
of  regional  clinics  for  the  examination  of 
persons  claiming  to  be  blind,  and  lays  down 
that  these  clinics  shall  be  utilised,  as  far  as 
practicable,  by  Local  Authorities  in  Scotland 
in  determining  whether  a  person  is  or  is  not 
blind  for  the  purpose  of  any  benefit  under 
the  Blind  Persons  Act,  1920. 

In  order  to  assist  in  securing  uniformity 
in  the  standard  of  certification  of  blindness 
throughout  the  country,  the  Department 
of  Health  convened  meetings  of  the  Ophthal- 
mic Surgeons  attached  to  the  regional  clinics. 
General  guiding  principles  in  relation  to 
this  standard  were  enunciated  by  the  Surgeons 
in  their  report  to  the  Department,  and  these 
are  to  form  the  basis  of  future  certification. 
Close  contact  between  the  medical  staffs 
of  the  clinics  is  recommended  in  order  that 
the  desired  uniformity  may  in  practice 
be  secured. 

A  standard  form  of  medical  certificate 
has  been  adopted  for  use  in  connection  with 
all  future  examinations  of  persons  claiming 
to  be  blind.  This  certificate,  which  it  is 
strongly  recommended  should,  where  practi- 
cable, be  signed  by  two  Ophthalmic  Surgeons 
contains  many  important  new  features.  It 
provides  for  recording  not  only  the  Surgeons' 
decision  as  to  blindness,  but  also  their 
opinion  as  to  whether  the  applicant,  if  a 
child  of  school  age,  is,  though  not  blind, 
likely  to  become  blind  before  the  conclusion 
of  his  school  course  or  is  likely  to  benefit 
by  attendance  at  a  sight-saving  class.  As 
a  result  it  will  be  possible  for  Education 
Authorities  to  decide  on  the  appropriate 
form  of  education  to  be  given. 

The  value  of  the  form  from  the  prevention 
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of  blindness  point  of  view  is  not,  however, 
limited  to  school  children.  In  every  case, 
whether  "  blind "  or  "  not  blind,"  the 
examining  Surgeons'  recommendations  as 
to  eye  treatment  are  recorded  and  Local 
Authorities  are  desired  to  make  arrangements 
to  secure  that  any  such  treatment  is  duly 
obtained.  At  the  same  time  the  causes 
of  eye  defects  are  recorded  in  accordance 
with  a  standardised  list  of  causes  which  has 
been  prepared  from  the  point  of  view  of 
preventive  medicine.  It  is  hoped  that  the 
data  obtained  will  assist  in  determining 
future  measures  for  the  prevention  of  blind- 
ness. 

The  memorandum  deals  also  with  the 
Surgeons'  recommendations  with  regard  to 
the  use  and  range  of  the  Wassermann  Test 
in  relation  to  "  blind  "  examinations  and 
with  the  use  of  the  regional  clinics  by 
Education  Authorities  for  determining  which 
school  children  should  be  educated  as 
"blind." 

The  value  of  the  regional  clinics  to  Local 
Authorities  is  emphasised.  Through  their 
medium  the  authorities  will  be  able  to 
satisfy  themselves  that  the  numerous  benefits 
they  now  afford  to  blind  persons  will  be 
applied  only  to  those  who  are  strictly 
entitled  to  them.  Such  benefits  include 
public  assistance,  elementary  or  technical 
education,  workshop  employment,  social 
services  of  voluntary  agencies,  free  tramway 
passes,  etc.  Clinic  certificates  will  at  the 
same  time  greatly  facilitate  administration 
in  relation  to  claims  to  blind  old  age  pensions 
and  free  wireless  licences.  Re-examination 
of  all  the  registered  blind  or  at  least  of 
doubtful  cases  is  suggested. 

The  departments  are  convinced  that  the 
general  adoption  of  the  clinic  system  will 
result  in  uniformity  in  the  standard  of 
certification  throughout  Scotland  and  will 
provide  data  regarding  the  causes  of  blind- 
ness with  a  range  and  accuracy  hitherto 
quite  unattainable. 

The  whole  scheme  is  a  decided  forward 
move  which  will  place  Scotland  in  the  fore- 
front in  the  examination  and  certification 
of  blind  persons. 
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METHODS    OF    REMUNERATION. 


VI. 

By  BEN  PURSE. 


SO  far  as  we  have  proceeded  with 
the  consideration  of  this  subject, 
no  formula  has  been  found  which 
may  be  said  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  every  wage-paying 
organisation,  and  it  is  doubtful 
whether  any  such  discovery  will 
be  made.  We  have  indicated  on  more  than 
one  occasion  that  each  system  submitted  for 
examination  contains  important  elements 
which  while  differing  from  the  rest,  cannot 
easily  be  sacrificed  because  of  local  or  other 
circumstances  which  make  a  special  appeal 
either  to  the  employers  or  to  the  workpeople 
concerned.  This  does  not  mean,  however, 
that  all  hope  of  promoting  greater  uniformity 
must  or  should  be  abandoned  ;  indeed,  all 
indications  go  to  show  that  there  is  a  genuine 
desire  to  reach  some  common  basis  of 
agreement  which  will  once  and  for  all  settle 
the  standard  from  which  economic  earnings 
can  be  justly  calculated. 

As  we  have  shown  elsewhere,  the  minimum 
wage  entirely  fails  to  do  this,  because  it 
sets  up  artificial  values  which  bear  no  true 
relationship  either  to  the  costs  of  production 
or  real  wages,  and  these  considerations  must 
of  necessity  unduly  influence  all  calculations 
with  which  the  managers  are  confronted. 
It  is  impossible,  we  think,  even  with  the 
most  carefully  graded  system  to  avoid  the 
adverse  effects  produced  by  the  consequences 
of  diminished  output,  for  unless  the  units  of 
production  are  operating  at  a  reasonably 
high  level,  even  minimum  profit-taking  must 
eventually  disappear. 

It  may  be  contended  that  organisations 
for  the  blind  do  not  primarily  exist  for  the 
purpose  of  extracting  profit  from  the  sales  of 
manufactured  commodities,  but  it  is  surely 
feasible  to  suggest  that  it  is  the  business  of 
all  who  are  concerned  with  production  so 
to  regulate  the  demands  which  they  make 
upon  public  and  private  benevolence  as  to 
ensure  not  only  the  avoidance  of  waste,  but 
also  the  maintenance  of  a  proper  equilibrium 
between  trade  earnings  and  subsidies  appro- 
priated for  philanthropic  purposes. 

It  is  obvious  to  us  that  several  important 
employment  agencies  have  not  lost  sight  of 


this  consideration,  for  their  systems  and 
methods  of  remuneration  have  been  so  care- 
fully drawn  as  to  exclude  any  possibility  of 
inordinate  demands  being  made  either  upon 
local  authorities  or  the  benevolent  public. 
It  is  feared,  however,  that  generally  speaking 
insufficient  attention  is  being  paid  to  this 
matter,  for  in  a  number  of  cases  subsidies 
are  rising  at  an  alarming  rate,  whilst  real 
wages  tend  to  decline.  Local  governing 
bodies,  who  are  frequently  appealed  to  for 
money  with  which  to  increase  these  subven- 
tions, should  at  least  satisfy  themselves  that 
both  the  employers  and  work-people  alike 
are  making  a  sensible  contribution  towards 
the  maintenance  of  their  undertakings  by  an 
upward  movement  that  is  designed  to  reduce 
both  the  unit  and  aggregate  costs  of  produc- 
tion. In  our  judgment,  if  such  factors  are 
not  present,  then  the  contributing  authorities 
have  a  right  to  overhaul  the  system  or 
systems  of  administration,  in  order  that 
they  may  ascertain  and  eliminate  definite 
weaknesses  and  defects. 

Such  interference  with  the  management  of 
voluntary  institutions  is  undesirable  from 
every  point  of  view,  therefore  those  who  are 
responsible  for  the  conduct  of  industrial 
undertakings  should  see  to  it  that  no  reason- 
able and  remedial  cause  of  complaint  can 
be  sustained,  for  if  such  defects  are  permitted, 
they  usually  develop  and  multiply  at  an 
alarming  rate,  and  do  more  than  any 
general  agitation  to  stimulate  the  desire  for 
municipalisation.  It  is  not  to  be  inferred, 
however,that  municipalisation  is  in  any  degree 
whatsoever  free  from  even  more  flagrant 
abuses,  but  those  whose  political  obsessions 
lie  in  this  direction  cannot  be  expected  to 
take  serious  cognisance  of  such  matters, 
though  even  here  a  searching  investigation 
cannot  much  longer  be  delayed. 

It  is  very  refreshing  to  descend  from  the 
general  to  the  particular  for  the  purpose  of 
examining  in  detail  yet  another  system  of 
remuneration,  which  obtains  at  the  Leicester 
Institution  for  the  Blind.  This  organisation 
was  established  in  the  year  1858, and  its  records 
show  one  long  unbroken  period  of  progress. 
rA  Enormous  difficulties  had  to  be  overcome, 
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but  with  that  characteristic  and  indomitable 
perseverance  which  refuses  to  succumb,  the 
organisation  is  now  one  of  the  best  equipped 
institutions  in  the  British  Isles.  This  society, 
under  Ministry  of  Health  regulations,  is  made 
responsible  for  the  welfare  of  the  blind  in 
the  county  and  city  of  Leicester  and  in  the 
adjacent  county  of  Rutland,  and  we  are 
pleased  to  be  able  to  testify  from  an  intimate 
experience  that  the  work  is  discharged  with 
a  degree  of  efficiency  that  is  second  to  none 
in  Britain.  The  agency  is  fortunate  in 
having  at  its  disposal  a  manager  of  excep- 
tional gifts,  a  craftsman  and  an  administrator 
whose  combination  of  qualities  within  a 
quarter  of  a  century  has  made  the  Institution 
one  of  outstanding  importance  in  blind 
welfare  work. 

We  have  already  seen  that  owing  to  the 
industrial  depression  many  employment 
agencies  have  suffered  a  serious  set-back  in 
the  past  few  years.  The  Leicester  Institu- 
tion was  able  to  keep  the  whole  of  the  blind 
employees  fully  occupied  until  early  this 
year,  but  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  average 
wages  were  and  are  being  paid,  to  all  blind 
workers  in  spite  of  trade  difficulties,  and  a 
note  of  optimism  is  struck  by  the  manage- 
ment when  they  say:  "Now  that  trade  is 
reviving,  we  have  a  number  on  full  time, 
and  are  hoping  that  in  the  near  future  we 
shall  resume  normal  working  conditions  in 
all  departments." 

On  March  31st  last  the  number  of  blind 
people  employed  at  this  Institution  was  59, 
comprising  40  men  and  19  women,  and  we 
have  pleasure  in  giving  the  following  descrip- 
tion of  the  system  of  wage  payments  in 
operation. 

Earnings  are  supplemented  by  a  scale  so 
regulated  as  to  provide  more  assistance  to 
the  low  wage-earner  than  to  the  more  able 
worker,  yet  without  removing  the  incentive 
to  industrious  effort.  The  scheme  is  one 
recommended  by  the  Government  Advisory 
Committee  ;  approved  by  the  Ministry  of 
Health  ;  and  adopted  by  some  other  institu- 
tions for  the  blind.  The  scale  used  in 
Leicester,  however,  is  much  higher  than  the 
official  one,  adding  as  much  as  22/-  to 
earnings  up  to  12/-  per  week,  and  3d.  less 
for  every  additional  1/-  earned.  Thus  a 
blind  woman  earning  8/-  per  week  receives 
30/-,  while  an  employee  earning  15/-  per 
week  at  Trade  Union  rates  takes  36/3,  or 
if  he  is  able  to  earn  25/-,  he  receives  43/9. 
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To  these  subsidies  is  added  3/6  per  week  for 
each  child  of  school  age.  Assistance  in 
numerous  ways  is  provided  in  addition  to 
upplement  by  scale  :  1/-  per  week  is  added 
to  the  worker's  contribution  of  6d.  for 
holidays  ;  Unemployment  Insurance  con- 
tributions are  paid  for  them,  and  dinners 
are  supplied  at  a  nominal  charge.  This 
service,  according  to  a  recent  report,  in  one 
year  cost  the  Institution  £387.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  observe  that  further  grants  for  special 
needs  are  provided ;  thus  it  is  apparent  that 
a  considerable  measure  of  help  is  available 
for  all  workers  whenever  it  is  required. 

The  following  figures  are  of  special  interest 
in  view  of  the  steadily  rising  grants  that  are 
being  made  in  respect  of  augmentation  of 
earnings,  but  doubtless  in  this  case  the  large 
amounts  so  expended  are  due  to  two  main 
causes,  one  of  which  is  a  temporary  condi- 
tion occasioned  by  the  depressed  trade  cycle  ; 
the  other  attributable  to  the  liberal  basic 
subsidy  that  is  paid.  We  agree,  however, 
with  the  management  when  they  affirm  that 
their  system  of  wage  payments  is  so  arranged 
as  to  secure  a  real  incentive,  making  for  the 
development  of  earning  power,  and  it  is  not 
a  criticism  of  the  scheme  from  which  any 
serious  consequences  are  likely  to  ensue 
when  it  is  postulated  that  the  basic  subsidy 
stands  at  a  high  level.  The  temporary 
condition  of  which  we  have  spoken  has  been 
magnanimously  met  by  the  authorities  of  the 
institution  in  that  they  have  protected  the 
interests  of  their  workers  during  a  long 
period  when  but  for  this  timely  aid  consider- 
able hardship  would  have  been  experienced. 
Those  methods  of  remuneration  that  are 
flexible  and  therefore  capable  of  meeting 
critical  situations  must  not  be  condemned 
necessarily  because  of  their  elasticity  :  they 
are  only  fundamentally  wrong  when  they 
have  been  improperly  conceived  and  badly 
applied.  It  is  this  bed-rock  weakness  to 
which  our  criticism  is  being  mainly  directed. 
The  system  under  review  is  neither  impro- 
perly conceived  nor  badly  applied,  and  is 
therefore  immune  from  the  basic  weaknesses 
to  which  we  have  alluded. 

Earnings  of  Blind  Workers  and  Augmenta- 
tion : — 

Year.                 Earnings.  Augmentation. 

£       s,   d.  £       s.    d. 

1928-29  ..   1,464  5  5  2,709  5  2 

1929-30  ..   1,643  19  8  3,178  18  1 

1930-31  ..   1,831  o  4  3,290  5  4 
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The  fact  is  worth  noting  that  in  spite  of 
the  anxiety  manifested  in  certain  quarters 
to  secure  from  the  State  and  local  authorities 
the  maximum  amount  of  public  assistance, 
the  Leicester  organisation  never  appears  to 
have  taken  that  view.  They  have  set  their 
house  in  order  by  developing  trading  facilities 
upon  approved  business  lines,  and  the 
workshops  are  among  the  very  few  that  for 
a  succession  of  years  have  made  a  reasonable 
profit  from  their  commercial  activities. 
They  have  only  asked  for  and  received 
minimum  sums  of  money,  which  have  been 
entirely  appropriated  to  improving  the  status 
of  the  workers,  and  it  is  doubtless  this 
paramount  consideration  which  has  largely 
influenced  the  volume  of  voluntary  support 
which  they  are  receiving.  This  support  is 
an  ever-increasing  quantity  and  affords 
positive  evidence  of  the  high  esteem  in 
which  the  organisation  is  held. 

For  a  very  long  time  the  managers  of  our 
industrial  institutions  have  been  busy 
endeavouring  to  evolve  plans  which  it  is 
thought  would  result  in  the  development  of 
trading  facilities  and  the  creation  of  extended 
markets  for  sale  of  commodities.  These 
efforts  are  all  very  praiseworthy,  but  until 
they  establish  a  Council  of  Industry  upon 
which  all  interests  will  be  adequately 
represented,  those  of  the  workers  no  less 
than  those  of  the  employers,  little  progress 
will  be  made.  The  workers,  indeed,  could 
make  a  substantial  contribution  towards 
the  solution  of  many  pressing  problems  in 
industry,  and  they  should  be  given  the 
experience  of  learning  at  first  hand  that  they 
cannot  be  indefinitely  pleading  to  be  given 
substantial  incomes  without  making  a  pro- 
portionate contribution  by  their  labour  to 
the  sources  from  which  incomes  are  derived. 
Such  a  constituent  assembly  would  soon 
gain  the  confidence  of  all  who  are  desirous 
of  finding  a  permanent  solution  of  the  grave 
problems  with  which  we  are  now  beset,  and 
the  seriousness  of  which  must  be  apparent 
to  all  who  are  soberly  thinking  about  these 
matters.  Such  a  Council  could  bring  to  its 
aid  research  workers  with  knowledge  and 
experience,  whose  energies  might  very  pro- 
perly be  devoted  to  a  thorough  investigation 
of  occupations  and  pursuits  which  have  so 
far  remained  closed  to  non-seeing  workers. 
The  senseless  disputes  that  arise  from  time 
to  time  could  and  would  be  amicably  ad- 


justed, and  the  whole  progress  and  policy  of 
our  organisations  reviewed  in  the  light  of 
past  experiences  and  future  needs. 

Surely  the  one  thing  that  is  imperatively 
necessary  is  the  removal  of  those  factors 
which  tend  more  and  more  to  make  our 
wage-paying  institutions  mere  centres  for 
the  administration  of  relief  in  various  forms. 
We  have  set  far  too  low  an  estimate  on  the 
possibility  of  developing  the  real  earning 
power  of  the  blind  worker,  who,  unconsciously 
perhaps,  is  being  taught  to  look  for  charity 
rather  than  being  stimulated  to  labour 
honestly  for  his  subsistence.  It  is  not 
impossible  to  call  into  existence  such  ma- 
chinery as  will  be  capable,  under  wise  ad- 
ministration, of  achieving  infinitely  greater 
results  than  are  or  can  be  secured  under 
present  haphazard  methods,  where  every 
agency  is  a  law  unto  itself,  and  the  policy  of 
beggar-my-neighbour  is  being  pursued  regard- 
less of  its  dire  consequences. 

The  Leicester  Institution  is  performing 
magnificent  work,  as  is  many  another  agency 
in  this  country,  but  when  we  learn  to  pool 
our  experiences  and  work  wholeheartedly  for 
the  achievement  of  common  ends  and 
purposes,  we  shall  have  done  something 
worth  while  to  realise  the  Utopia  of  our 
dreams. 

(To  be  continued.) 


London  Association  for  the  Blind. 

The  new  catalogue  of  the  London  Associa- 
tion for  the  Blind  breaks  away  from  the 
traditional  "  Buy  from  the  Blind  "  plea, 
and  is  purely  a  business-like  and  well- 
arranged  attempt  to  show  the  goods, 
together  with  four  pages  of  humorous 
drawings.  Humour  in  advertising  is  a 
comparatively  new  departure,  but  it  is 
specially  interesting  to  see  that  the  fashion 
has  spread  to  the  blind  world.  The 
catalogue  shows  most  attractive  knitted 
wear,  and  it  is  evident  that  the  Associa- 
tion keeps  in  close  touch  with  changing 
fashion  in  styles,  texture  and  colouring. 
Basketware  of  all  kinds  from  the  summer- 
house  to  the  work-basket  is  shown,  and 
a  large  number  of  useful  gardening  contri- 
vances, together  with  all  kinds  of  inexpen- 
sive novelties  suitable  for  Christmas 
presents. 
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UNION    OF    COUNTIES    ASSOCIATIONS 
FOR    THE    BLIND. 


South      Eastern      and      London      Counties 
Association  for  the  Blind. 

THE  Annual  Report  of  the 
Hertfordshire  Society  for  the 
Blind  is  the  year's  record 
of  a  very  live  Society  with 
several  active  local  branches. 
Few  Societies  have  so  large  a 
muster  of  voluntary  help 
and  use  it  to  do  so  nearly  all  their  work. 
The  Society  is  gathering  itself  together  for 
special  efforts  to  keep  up  its  excellent  record 
for  collection  of  funds  in  these  financially 
straitened  times.  Mention  is  made  of  the 
propaganda  booklet  "  Out  of  the  Night," 
which  was  noticed  in  an  earlier  number  of 
The  New  Beacon.  Copies  of  the  report 
can  be  obtained  from  the  Hon.  Secretary 
at  Wormley  Lodge,  Broxbourne,  Hertford- 
shire. 

The  Isle  of  Wight  Society  for  the  Benefit 
of  the  Blind  publishes  its  Thirty-fifth  Annual 
Report,  which  shows  that  the  Society's 
vigour  increases  with  its  age.  It  is  caring 
for  the  material  need,  the  occupations  and 
moral  stimulus,  the  pleasures  of  its  Island 
blind  people,  and  it  is  trying  to  extend  its 
work  in  all  these  directions.  The  Society 
depends  financially  on  its  own  efforts  far 
more  than  on  the  help  of  the  Island  County 
Council.  It  has  lost  a  valued  Chairman, 
but  has  found  another.  Copies  of  the 
report  can  be  obtained  from  the  Secretary, 
at  41,  Quay  Street,  Newport,  Isle  of  Wight. 
The  Surrey  Voluntary  Association  for  the 
Blind  publishes  its  Ninth  Annual  Report, 
incorporating  a  short  report  by  each  of  its 
six  local  Sub-Committees.  The  report  is  a 
record  of  the  continued  progress  and  even 
wider  variety  in  the  work  done.  The 
Surrey  County  Council  has  promised  a 
grant  nearly  treble  that  given  hitherto, 
the  increase  to  be  used  for  relief  to  the 
unemployable  blind  and  for  the  expenses 
of  pastime  work.  The  Association  appeals 
for  increased  voluntary  support  to  enable  it 
to  maintain  and  extend  the  rest  of  its  pro- 
gramme of  help  to  the  blind  of  Surrey. 
Another  notable  feature  of  the  year  was 
the  generous  gift  of  a  depot  in  Guildford 
for  the  sale  of  articles  made  by  the  blind. 
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including  those  regularly  employed  and 
those  doing  pastime  work.  The  report  will 
give  full  information  concerning  the  work 
of  the  Association  and  the  methods  it 
employs  to  anyone  interested  in  the  Surrey 
blind.  Copies  can  be  obtained  from  the 
Hon.  Secretary  at  5,  Grove  Crescent, 
Kingston-on-Thames. 

The  Bournemouth  Blind  Aid  Society  pub- 
lishes its  Twentieth  Annual  Report,  covering 
the  period  1st  October,  1930,  to  30th  Septem- 
ber, 1931,  with  financial  statement  for 
the  year  from  1st  April,  1930,  to  31st  March, 
1 931.  Bournemouth  County  Borough  was 
extended  on  1st  April,  1931,  to  include 
adjacent  parishes  in  Dorset  and  Hampshire. 
The  Society  continues  its  sympathetic  care 
of  the  blind  people  in  the  County  Borough 
(of  whom  there  are  more  in  number  by  that 
extension  of  its  boundaries)  and  is  trying 
to  increase  social  amenities  for  them,  but 
the  Social  Centre  and  Hall  proposed  to  be 
built  on  the  site  secured  on  the  outskirts 
of  the  Borough  is  for  the  present  deferred. 
The  Society  continues  to  administer  its 
own  small  independent  Home  Workers' 
Scheme.  Copies  of  the  report  can  be  ob- 
tained from  the  Hon.  Secretary  at  126, 
Old  Christchurch  Road,  Bournemouth. 

North  Western  Counties  Association  for  the 
Blind. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Prize  Winners 
at  the  Royal  National  Eisteddfod  of  Wales, 
held  at  Bangor,  August,  1931  : — 

(1)  Gladys  Beamer,  13,  Prince  Edward 
Avenue,  Rhyl  : — 

Ladies'  Costume  . .         1st  Prize. 

Ladies'  Cardigan  . .         1st  Prize. 

(2)  John  Williams,  3,  Pennington  Terrace, 
Llandulas  : — 

Sinnet  Mat  . .  . .         1st  Prize. 

(3)  Blodwyn  Simon,  8,  Clwyd  Street, 
Ruthin  :— 

Gents'  Golf  Stockings      . .         1st  Prize. 
Gents'  Socks         . .  . .         1st  Prize. 

(4)  Nancy  Roberts,  Sunnyside,  Tregarth, 
near  Bangor  : — • 

Raffia  Basket        . .  . .         1st  Prize. 

(5)  Mrs.  S.  Parry,  Rhen bare,  Llanllechid, 
near  Bangor  : — 

Highly  commended  for  Rug  making. 
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THE    NATIONAL    INSTITUTE. 

Annual   Report   for   the   year   ending    March,    1931. 


THE  Annua]  Report  of  the 
National  Institute  for  the 
Blind  is  one  which  reaches 
a  wide  public,  and  a  public 
scattered  over  a  very  large 
field.  In  its  position,  for 
instance,  as  the  largest  publishing  house 
of  embossed  literature,  its  activities  are  of 
interest,  not  only  to  workers  for  the  blind  in 
England  and  Wales,  but  to  those  in  distant 
parts  of  the  Empire  and  abroad.  It  is  on 
this  account  that  the  Report  is  a  very  full 
one,  for  experience  has  proved  that  the  time 
and  trouble  taken  in  its  production  as  well 
as  the  cost  involved  (no  small  consideration 
in  these  times  of  financial  stress)  are  justified 
by  the  interest  aroused. 

Before  dealing  with  the  various  sections 
of  the  Report,  the  attention  of  readers  may 
be  called  to  the  pages  devoted  to  photo- 
graphs ;  each  of  eleven  plates  occupies  one 
or  two  pages,  and  illustrates  by  means  of  a 
number  of  photographs  a  phase  of  the 
Institute's  work.  We  see,  for  example, 
in  the  plates  illustrating  the  Home  Indus- 
tries Department,  pictures  of  blind  men  and 
women  at  work  in  their  homes,  a  photo- 
graph of  the  travelling  van  which  distributes 
the  finished  articles  they  make,  and  groups 
of  the  finished  goods  themselves  ;  or  we 
watch  in  the  plate  "  Sunshine  Hours  in 
Sunshine  Homes,"  the  blind  baby's  day 
from  the  morning  bath  to  the  end  of  the  day 
and  bed-time.  Such  pictures  bring  home 
to  the  reader  very  graphically  the  extent 
of  the  Institute's  activities. 

The  Report  falls  into  thirteen  main 
sections,  and  a  brief  summary  may  be  given 
here  of  the  contents  of  each. 

Unification  of  Collections. 

Two  new  areas  (Stockport  and  Preston) 
have  come  into  the  unification  scheme  during 
the  year,  and  the  scheme  now  includes 
eighty-eight  societies,  and  has  allocated 
grants  to  the  value  of  £19,803.  The  British 
Wireless  for  the  Blind  Fund  has  raised 
£36,500,  and  13,000  sets  have  been  distributed 

Embossed  Books  and  Magazines. 

Owing  mainly  to  the  installation  of  the 
Rotary  press,  this  year's  output  has  been 


greatly  increased,  27,136  volumes  having 
been  produced  against  17,257.  The  Report 
gives  the  titles  of  some  of  these,  in  confirma- 
tion of  its  statement  that  the  publications 
are  "  not  confined  by  the  limits  established 
by  the  personal  tastes  of  a  few  individuals." 
These  titles  range  from  "  Hyperion  "  to 
"  The  Bab  Ballads,"  and  from  the  Dis- 
courses of  Epictetus  to  "  The  Good  Com- 
panions." 

"  The  Braille  Rainbow,"  a  quarterly 
magazine  for  the  deaf-blind  is  one  of  two 
new  periodicals  published  during  the  year. 
That  the  magazines  are  appreciated,  quota- 
tions from  letters  afford  ample  proof — 
"  Every  time  I  read  Progress  it  gives  me  my 
sight,"  writes  one,  and  "  I  should  like  to  tell 
you  how  extreme  is  my  enjoyment  of  Punch — 
I  am  happy  though  blind  to  see  pictures," 
writes  another.  A  revised  letterpress  cata- 
logue of  the  books  published  by  the  Institute 
has  just  been  completed,  and  a  Braille 
edition  of  the  catalogue  is  in  course  of 
preparation. 

Students'  Library. 

The  number  of  volumes  lent  to  students 
during  the  year  was  3,059,  or  nearly  200 
more  than  in  1929-30,  while  860  volumes 
have  been  produced  by  the  volunteer  Braille 
writers,  to  whose  unselfish  labours  the  blind 
student  owes  so  much.  To  transcribe  such 
works  as  Stubbs'  "  Charters,"  Jeans' 
"  Mysterious  Universe  "  or  Withers'  "  Stocks 
and  Shares,"  makes  no  small  demand  on 
intelligence,  patience,  and  skill.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  read  that  one  writer  alone  pro- 
duced no  less  than  36  volumes. 

The  revision  of  the  Braille  instructional 
books  during  the  year  has  also  been  an 
important  part  of  the  department's  work. 

Embossed  Music  and  Blind  Musicians. 

During  the  year,  the  Diamond  Jubilee 
of  Braille  music  in  this  country  was  cele- 
brated, as  it  is  just  sixty  years  ago  that  the 
British  and  Foreign  Blind  Association  (now 
the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind)  pub- 
lished a  pamphlet  on  Braille  music  notation. 
It  was  a  happy  coincidence  then  that  this 
Jubilee  year  should  be  marked  by  the  fact 
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that  as  from  April,  1931,  all  Braille  music 
publications  are  to  be  embossed  in  accord- 
ance with  the  decisions  of  the  International 
Congress  of  Braille  music.  The  Bureau  for 
blind  organists  is  carrying  on  useful  work 
and  it  is  satisfactory  to  learn  from  the 
Report  that  there  arc  now  over  150  blind 
organists  holding  Church  appointments  in 
England  and  Wales. 

Apparatus  and  Research. 

The  Report  gives  an  account  of  the  recent 
opening  by  Lord  Blanesburgh  of  the  newly- 
established  Museum  of  "  Blindiana,"  in  the 
Armitage  Hall  of  the  Institute  ;  in  this 
Museum  apparatus  of  all  sorts  is  exhibited, 
and  those  interested  can  trace  the  evolution 
of  technical  devices  for  alleviating  the 
handicap  of  blindness. 

Anew  model  of  the  Braille  writing  machine, 
an  improved  Braille  shorthand  machine, 
and  new  educational  apparatus,  are  among 
the  special  matters  which  have  occupied 
the  Technical  Research  Committee  during 
the  year,  while  it  is  satisfactory  to  learn 
that  the  new  Braille  Duplicator  is  now 
finished,  and  is  being  set  up  for  use  ;  it 
promises  to  be  of  great  help  in  the  repro- 
duction of  works  in  the  Students'  Library, 
where  one  manuscript  copy  of  a  book  is  not 
always  sufficient  to  meet  the  demands 
made. 

Employment  and  Employment  Research. 

The  investigation  of  the  National  Institute 
of  Industrial  Psychology  into  conditions 
prevailing  in  Workshops  for  the  Blind  is 
now  almost  complete,  and  the  Report 
of  the  investigation  will  shortly  be  published. 

The  placement  of  blind  persons  alongside 
of  sighted  labour  in  factories,  has,  quite 
naturally,  proved  exceptionally  difficult  of 
late  owing  to  trade  depression,  but  it  is 
satisfactory  to  learn  that  most  of  the  place- 
ments effected  in  the  past  year  have  been 
retained.  An  interesting  experiment  has 
been  made  in  the  placing  of  a  blind  man 
in  charge  of  a  kiosk  for  the  sale  of  tobacco 
and  sweets  in  the  entrance  hall  of  the 
Aldwych  House.  Estates  Company  ;  the 
kiosk  was  generously  presented  by  the 
company,  and  the  blind  man,  who  has  now 
been  at  work  for  some  months,  is  doing 
extremely  well. 

Personal  Services. 

The  National  Institute  has  made  grants 
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amounting  to  over  £900  for  training  and 
education,  and  has  co-operated  with  local 
organisations  to  the  extent  of  £3,665,  in 
helping  with  relief  certain  cases  which  do 
not  come  within  the  category  of  unemploy- 
ablcs.  Over  a  hundred  blind  children  were 
sent  away  from  L.C.C.  Schools  for  the  Blind 
for  country  or  seaside  holidays.  The  Sports 
Club,  set  on  foot  last  year,  has  been  most 
successful,  and  has  included  rowing,  swim- 
ming, dancing,  indoor  games,  and  country 
rambles  in  its  activities. 

Homes  for  Blind  Babies. 

The  new  Home  at  East  Grinstead  is  now 
open,  and  is  proving  ideal  for  its  purpose  ; 
it  stands  on  a  hill,  overlooking  open  country, 
and  has  been  equipped  with  every  modern 
device  for  securing  healthy  conditions  for 
the  children.  An  observation  ward  for  the 
careful  supervision  of  the  backward  child 
is  one  of  its  important  features. 

Chorleywood  College. 

The  year  has  been  one  of  steady  pro- 
gress, and  there  are  thirty-three  pupils 
in  the  College.  Four  who  qualified  in 
teaching  last  year  have  secured  good  posts, 
an  old  girl  at  Girton  has  completed  her 
English  Tripos  and  is  now  studying  theology, 
and  the  Macgregor  prize  awarded  at  the 
Home  Teachers'  Examination  for  the  best 
scheme  of  teaching  Braille  and  Moon,  was 
won  by  another  old  student. 

Massage. 

An  experiment  in  connection  with  the 
Massage  School  is  an  advanced  course  in 
Electro-Therapeutics,  now  being  taken  by 
four  totally  blind  candidates,  with  a  view 
to  determining  whether  the  present  syllabus 
of  medical  electricity  shall  be  augmented 
to  include  additional  treatments.  During  the 
year,  twelve  students  of  the  Massage  School 
passed  their  final  examinations  successfully, 
and  one  student  took  the  post-graduate 
course  in  medical  electricity. 

Homes  and  Hostels. 

The  five  Homes  and  Hostels  have  con- 
tinued their  work,  and  delightful  letters 
are  quoted  from  some  of  the  residents  and 
visitors — "  We  could  not  possibly  have  felt 
more  at  home  anywhere,"  "  Father  enjoyed 
himself  immensely,"  "  It  has  been  a  lovely 
time  to  think  about,"  are  typical. 
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Home  Industries. 

There  are  now  267  Home  Workers  em- 
ployed in  the  area  for  which  the  National 
Institute  is  responsible,  and  the  total  earn- 
ings amounted  during  the  year  to  £11,703, 
apart  from  augmentation.  It  is  encouraging 
to  learn  that  in  these  times  of  bad  trade  the 
sales  of  finished  goods  amounted  to  a  value 
in  cash  of  £11,512. 

Imperial  and  International  Co-operation. 

The  year  has  been  specially  marked  in 
the  international  field  by  the  World  Con- 
ference held  in  New  York,  and  by  the  subse- 
quent establishment  of  the  new  World 
Council  in  Paris.  The  National  Institute 
has  taken  an  active  part  in  the  Conference 
and  the  Council,  and  the  Executive  Council 
has  given  the  Secretary  General  permission 
to  serve  on  the  Council's  Executive  and 
Managing  Committee.  The  care  of  the 
blind  in  India,  the  Irish  Free  State,  Gibraltar, 
and  Cyprus,  have  all  specially  interested  the 
National  Institute  during  the  year. 

Obituary. 

The  Report  closes  with  a  brief  note 
of  those  friends  of  the  Institute,  whose 
death  it  mourns.  The  names  include  those 
of  H.R.H.  Princess  Royal,  a  patron  of  the 
Greater  London  Fund,  Mr.  H.  J.  Wilson, 
for  many  years  Secretary  of  Gardner's  Trust, 
and  a  pioneer  in  work  for  the  blind,  and  Mr. 
Edward  Watson,  head  of  the  National 
Institute's  Music  Department. 

ACHIEVEMENTS 
OF  THE  BLIND 

Gallantry. 

A  gallant  attempt  to  rescue  a  woman  from 
a  burning  house  was  made  last  month  in 
Aberdeen  by  Mr.  Alexander  A.  Hardie,  a 
blind  music  teacher,  of  Bucksburn.  As  soon 
as  he  discovered  the  fire  Mr.  Hardie  groped 
his  way  upstairs  to  the  rooms  of  Miss 
Isabella  Brown,  aged  50,  who  lived  alone  on 
the  upper  floor.  He  was  driven  back  by  the 
smoke  before  he  was  able  to  rouse  her.  He 
then  warned  his  family.  Despite  his  dis- 
ability, he  groped  his  way  to  a  fire  alarm  and 
summoned  the  brigade.  Neighbours  rescued 
Miss  Brown,  who  was  found  unconscious  in 
her  rooms.  She  died  soon  after  admission  to 
hospital. 


A  Gifted  Musician. 

Mr.  Greville  Cooke,  Mus.Bac,  F.R.A.M., 
in  his  "  Musical  Notes  "  in  the  Kettering 
Leader  and  Guardian,  writes  as  follows  : 
"  One  of  the  most  talented  pupils  I  have  ever 
taught  was  N.  McLeod  Steel,  an  officer 
totally  blinded  in  the  war,  who  after  doing 
excellently  at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music, 
married  a  talented  musician  and  settled 
down  in  the  Babbacombe  end  of  Torquay, 
where  he  is  now  residing.  If  by  any  chance 
these  words  should  be  brought  to  his  notice 
he  will  hardly  thank  me  for  them — for  he  is 
a  shy  man  and  hates  publicity.  But  Torquay 
folk  would  do  well  to  realise  what  an  excellent 
musician  (and  very  gifted  composer)  is 
resident  in  their  district,  and  one  who  is  very 
fully  trained,  moreover,  in  the  art  of  teaching 
singing,  besides  composition  and  the  theory 
of  music  and  harmony,  etc.  I  send  him  my 
kindest  greetings.  '  Jock  '  Steel  is  a  charm- 
ing Scotsman  and  a  nicer  chap  you  could  not 
wish  to  meet." 

A  Famous  Broadcaster. 

Mr.  Ronald  Gourley,  in  an  interview  with 
the  Radio  Correspondent  of  the  Evening 
Standard,  said  :  "  When  I  appear  on  the 
stage,  I  can  see  my  audience  as  plainly 
as  you  can."  "  Walking  down  the  street 
I  can  see  the  traffic  and  the  people. 
And  what  is  more  interesting,  when  I  broad- 
cast I  can  see  the  vast  crowds  of  people  in 
their  homes  listening  to  their  sets.  What  you 
call  blindness  really  gives  us  second  sight." 

Blind  Men  in  the  Political  World. 

In  the  General  Election,  Captain  Ian 
Fraser,  C.B.E.,  won  St.  Pancras  North  for 
the  Conservatives  from  Labour  by  10,233 
votes.  Captain  Fraser,  well  known  as  the 
blind  Chairman  of  St.  Dunstan's,  represented 
the  division  from  1924  to  1929.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  London  County  Council  from 
1922  to  1924,  sat  on  the  Government  Com- 
mittee of  Inquiry^  on  Broadcasting,  1925-26, 
and  is  Chairman  of  the  B.B.C.  Advisory 
Committee. 

Two  other  blind  candidates  in  the  election 
were  Dr.  Ernest  Whitfield  who  unsuccess- 
fully contested  St.  Marylebone,  and  Mr.  F. 
Martin,  who  failed  to  win  Aberdeen  and 
Kincardineshire  (Eastern).  Dr.  Whitfield 
and  Mr.  Martin  were  both  Labour  candi- 
dates 
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REVLEWS 
REPORTS 


Aberdeen  Town  and  County  Association  for 
Teaching  the  Blind  in  their  Homes. 

The  Fifty-first  Annual  Report  for  the 
year  1930/31  records  the  loss  by  death  of 
two  valued  Committee  members,  in  the 
persons  of  Lady  Jaffrey  and  Miss  M'Robbie. 
There  are  now  742  blind  persons  on  the 
register,  which  covers  a  very  wide  area, 
and  includes  Orkney  and  Shetland.  It  is 
interesting  to  read  that  the  four  wireless 
sets  supplied  to  blind  listeners  in  Orkney 
have  been  greatly  appreciated. 

East   London   Home  and  School  for  Blind 
Children. 

The  photographs  that  illustrate  the  Annual 
Report  for  1930/31  are  most  attractive, 
and  give  a  delightful  impression  of  the 
children  and  their  surroundings  ;  the  babies 
in  their  open  classroom,  and  the  older 
girls  at  work  on  their  herbaceous  border  or 
drilling  on  the  lawn,  are  specially  attractive. 
There  are  now  57  pupils  in  the  school,  and 
among  the  school  successes  recorded  are 
seven  certificates  in  the  various  divisions 
of  the  Associated  Board's  Music  Examina- 
tions, and  two  good  positions  gained  in  the 
National  Library  Reading  Competition. 

Belfast  Association  for  the  Employment  of 
the  Industrious  Blind. 

The  Fifty-ninth  Annual  Report  for  1930 
states  that  although  continuous  employment 
has  not  been  possible  for  the  workers  in 
the  care  of  the  Association  on  account 
of  bad  trade  during  the  past  twelve  months, 
128  blind  people  have  been  employed  either 
in  the  workshops  or  as  home-workers. 
Sales  of  goods  amounted  to  £28,433,  and 
although  this  is  a  smaller  figure  than  the 
turnover  of  the  previous  year  by  £1,872, 
it  must  be  regarded  as  a  very  satisfactory 
one  in  the  face  of  present  difficulties.  There 
are  at  present  over  fifty  young  blind  persons 
on  the  waiting  list  of  the  Association,  and 
the  report  pleads  for  additional  support  in 
order  that  if  possible  training  shall  not  be 
denied  them. 
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North  London   Homes   for   Aged   Christian 
Blind  Men  and  Women. 

The  Report  for  1930/31  records  with  deep 
regret  the  death  of  Mr.  Alexander  Dow, 
Chairman  of  the  Homes  for  eight  years, 
and  a  member  of  the  Committee  for  23  years  ; 
he  always  took  a  very  deep  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  the  residents,  and  his  loss  is 
keenly  felt.  An  account  is  given  of  the 
official  opening  of  the  Crowstone  Home, 
Westcliff,  and  there  are  several  attractive 
photographs  of  the  Home,  where  accommo- 
dation is  provided  for  56  blind  women, 
including  a  number  of  holiday  guests. 
National  Deaf-Blind  Helpers  League. 

The  Annual  Report  for  the  year  ended 
June  30th,  1931,  states  that  the  work  is 
steadily  increasing  and  that  the  membership 
of  the  League  has  been  added  to  by  one- 
half  since  the  last  Annual  Report  was  pub- 
lished. The  membership  continues  to  be 
organised  on  the  plan  of  regional  groups, 
each  group  being  in  the  care  of  a  "  Steward." 

One  of  the  most  striking  features  of  the 
work  is  the  way  in  which  so  many  deaf-blind 
members  themselves  have  responded  to  the 
call  for  service,  and  are  doing  a  great  deal 
to  help  one  another,  and  especially  to  lighten 
the  burden  of  the  lonely. 

Several  social  gatherings  have  been  held 
during  the  year  and  have  been  greatly 
appreciated.  Holidays  have  been  arranged 
for  several  members,  Christmas  gifts  sent 
to  the  deaf-blind  in  hospitals  and  infirmaries, 
and  to  lonely  people  who  would  otherwise 
have  had  little  Christmas  cheer. 

There  has  been  much  exchange  of  corre- 
spondence between  members  of  the  League, 
and  many  pen  friends  have  been  made.  An 
increasing  number  of  Braille  and  Moon 
periodicals  are  being  circulated,  and  the 
formerly  hand- written  "  Rainbow  "  is  now 
a  regular  embossed  Braille  quarterly. 

Leeds  Incorporated  Institution  for  the  Blind 
and  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

In  spite  of  the  difficulties  of  the  present 
position  of  trade,  the  Leeds  Institution  is 
able  to  report  that  the  department  opened 
for  piano-tuning  and  repairing  is  proving 
successful  and  orders  are  increasing.  Another 
new  venture  about  to  be  started  as  a  depart- 
ment for  the  manufacture  and  remaking 
of  mattresses.  The  workshops  were  recently 
thrown  open  to  the  public,  and  great  interest 
was  shown  by  a  number  of  visitors. 
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Schools  for  the  Blind,  Palamcottah. 

The  Annual  Report  for  1930/31  is  an 
interesting  one,  and  the  extract  given  in  it 
from  an  Inspector's  record  of  her  visit 
to  the  school  is  a  very  encouraging  tribute 
to  the  work  of  the  staff  : — "  The  school  is 
doing  a  wonderful  bit  of  work  with  these 
children,"  she  writes,  "  and  the  zeal  and 
devotedness  of  the  staff  is  beyond  praise. 
The  teachers  are  as  happy  and  cheerful 
as  the  children  .  .  .  who  live  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  joy  and  comradeship." 

It  must  be  a  real  encouragement  to  the 
Principal  of  the  School,  Mr.  Speight,  who  is 
now  on  furlough  in  this  country,  to  read  so 
cheerful  an  account  of  the  way  in  which  the 
work  is  being  carried  on  in  his  absence. 

The  new  Institution  recently  opened  at 
Madras,  under  the  headmastership  of  Mr. 
Bell  (late  of  Craigmillar,  Edinburgh),  has 
relieved  Palamcottah  of  nearly  30  of  its 
older  boys  and  girls,  who  were  already 
trained  workers,  and  Palamcottah  is  thus 
free  to  take  on  other  learners,  and  to  devote 
more  time  to  the  training  of  those  left 
behind. 

PERSONALIA 

Sir  Michael  O'Dwyer  has  been  nomin 
ated  to  represent  the  National  Institute  for 
the  Blind  on  the  International  Association 
for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness. 

Captain  Sir  Beachcroft  Towse,  V.C., 
has  been  elected  Chairman,  Dr.  P.  M. 
Evans,  Vice-Chairman,  and  Mr.  A.  J.  W. 
Kitchin  and  Dr.  E.  Whitfield,  Joint 
Hon.  Treasurers  of  the  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind,  for  the  year  1931-32. 

Mr.  G.  F.  Mo  watt,  formerly  Joint  Hon. 
Treasurer  of  the  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  was  accorded  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks 
at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Institute's  Council 
for  his  long  and  devoted  service. 

Alderman  Major  J.  G.  Paris  and  Mr. 
William  Eckford  have  been  elected  mem- 
bers of  the  Executive  Council  of  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind  in  Groups  D  and  E 
respectively  (see  list  on  page  186,  August 
issue  of  The  New  Beacon).  Mr.  Henry  J. 
Wagg  has  now  been  re-elected  as  a  member 
of  the  Council  in  Group  E  instead  of 
Group  D. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  BLIND 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS 

MUSIC. 


ORGAN 

11,091 
11,092 

PIANO- 

11,093 


1,094 
1,095 


,096 

,097 
,098 


1,102 
1,103 


DANCE 

11,104 


Alcock,  W.  G.     Toccata 

Arne,  T.  A.  Allegro  Moderato  (ist 
Movement),  from  "  Concerto  No.  6 
in  B  flat  "  (arr.  by  H.  F.  Ellingford) 

Associated  Board  Examinations,  1932 
Studies  and  Pieces — Higher  Division 
List  C 

Intermediate  Grade,  List  A 

Arne,  T.  A.  Sonata  No.  5  in  B  flat 
and  Sonata  No.  6  in  G  minor 

Drigo,  R.     Serenade  Napolitaine 

Elgar.     Sonatina  in  G    .  . 

Jervis-Read,    H.    V.     Sonnets  :     No 
in  G  flat  and  No.  6  in  F  minor 

No.  7  in  C 

Rowley,  Alec.  The  Joyous  Pathway 
No.  2  of  "  Three  Impressions  " 

Three  Invocations 

Sweeting,    E.    T.    Will-o'-the-Wisp      . 

Various  Composers.  Our  Boys'  Album 
Book  1 


1,106 

1,107 


1,  in 
1,112 
1,113 
1,114 


[,115 
[,116 


Addinsell,  R.  Going  Home  (from 
"  The  Good  Companions  "),  Song 
Fox-Trot  

Slipping  Round  the  Corner  (from 
"  The  Good  Companions  "),  Song 
Fox-Trot  

Evans,  T.     Life's  Desire,  Song-Waltz.  . 

Nichols,  A.  You  Can't  Stop  Me 
From  Lovin'  You,  Song  Fox-Trot.  . 

Bax,  Arnold.  The  White  Peace,  A 
flat ;   E— G1  fiat         

Gibbs,  Armstrong.  The  Market,  E 
minor ;   Ax — E1 

Phillips,  Montague.  When  the  Chil- 
dren Sleep,  F  ;    D — F1 

Rowley,  Alec.  If  Wishes  Were  Horses, 
B  minor  ;    Bj — E1 

Shaw,  Martin.  Down  bv  the  Sallev 
Gardens,  D;    B,— D1 

Somervell.  Maud  has  a  Garden,  B  flat 
minor  ;    Bx — D1  natural 

Stephenson,  T.  W.  The  Wavelets' 
Song,  D  ;    Bt— E1 

Strauss,    Richard.     Night,    C  ;     Bj— Fi 

Toye,  Francis.  The  Weathercock  on 
the  Moor,  G  ;    C— G1 


2  o 
2  o 
2     o 


2  o 

2  o 

2  o 

2  o 

2  o 

2  o 

2  o 

2  o 


BRAILLE  BOOKS. 

The  prices  of  the  following  publications  are  subject 
to  a  reduction  of  two-thirds  for  the  blind  resident  in 
the  British  Isles  and  throughout  the  British  Empire. 

per  vol. 
s.   d. 
Braille  System  for  Reading  and  Writing. 
Grade   2   (including  Grade    1).      Re- 
vised by  the  National  Uniform  Type 
Committee  193 1.      Intermediate  size, 
Interlined,  Pamphlet  (8).     E.33      ..      30 
10,711-10,714.     All  Sorts  of  Stories  Book,  The, 
by  Mrs.  Lang.     Grade  2,  Large  size, 
Interpointed,  Paper  Covers.     4  vols. 
F.234 per  vol.     5     9 
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per  Vol. 
s.     d. 

10,943-10,946  Diathermy,  by  Elkin  P.  Cum- 
berbatch.  Grade  2,  Large  size, 
Interpointed,  Cloth  Boards.  4  vols. 
G.286   .  .  . .  , .  per  vol.     8     9 

10,628-10,632  Sir  Nigel,  By  A.  Conan  Doyle. 
Grade  2,  Large  size,  Interpointed, 
Paper  Covers.  5  vols.  F.283  per  vol.     5     9 

10,693-10,697  Where  Three  Empires  Meet, 
by  E.  F.  Knight.  Grade  2.  Large 
size,     Interpointed,     Paper     Covers, 

5  vols-     F.329  .  .    '        per  vol.     6     6 

NATIONAL    INSTITUTE    STUDENTS'    LIBRARY. 
ADDITIONS. 
CLASSICS. 

Vols. 

Plato,  Phaedrus      ....  x 

ENGLISH  LITERATURE. 

Riding,  L.  and  Graves,  R.     Survey  of  Modernist 
Poetry 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

Davis,  H.  W.  C.     Medieval  England 

Duguid.   J.     Green  Hell    .. 
MODERN  LANGUAGES. 

Moliere  ;    Critique  de  l'Ecole  des  Femmes 
PHILOSOPHY. 

Inge,  W.  R.     Philosophy  of  Plotinus      .  . 
POETRY  AND  DRAMA. 

Patmore,   Coventry.     Selected  Poems    .  . 

Webster  and  Tourneur.      Plays 
POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL  SCIENCE. 

Purse,  B.     The  Blind  in  Industry  .  .  .  2 

THEOLOGY  AND  RELIGIONS. 

Matthews,  W.  R.     Studies  in  Christian  Philo- 
sophy       .  .  .  .  .  .  . .  .  .  .  .        3 

Various  Authors.     Dogma  .  .  .  .  .  .        2 

NATIONAL  LIBRARY  FOR  THE  BLIND. 
ADDITIONS— OCTOBER,  1931. 

Vols. 
FICTION. 

Benson,  E.  F.     Mezzanine            .  .           .  .           .  .  5 

Benson,  Stella.     Tobit  Transplanted      .  .           .  .  6 

Blumenfeld,  Josephine.     Shrimps  for  Tea          .  .  2 

Buckrose,  J.  E.      Peeping  Tower .  .           ..           ..  4 

Campbell,  Reginald.     Poo  Lorn  of  the  Elephants  4 

Crompton,  Richmal     William — The  Good        .  .  3 

Deeping,  Warwick.     Fox  Farm  .  .           .  .           .  .  5 

*Deland,  Margaret.     Iron  Woman            .  .           .  .  6 

De  la  Roche,  Mazo.      Possession .  .           .  .           .  .  4 

Ferber,  Edna.     Cimarron..           ..           ..           ..  6 

Francis,  M.  E.     Cousin  Christopher        .  .           .  .  3 

Glaspell,  Susan.     The  Fugitive's  Return            .  .  4 

Hart,  Frances  H.     The  Bellamy  Trial    .  .           .  .  5 

Holtby,  Winifred.     Poor  Caroline           .  .           .  .  5 

Jameson,  Storm.     A  Richer  Dust           .  .           . .  8 

Jesse,  F.  Tennyson.     Secret  Bread          .  .           .  .  8 

Kennedy,   Margaret.     The  Fool  of  the  Family  5 

Mackenzie,  Compton.     The  Three  Couriers      .  .  4 

♦Extremes  Meet          .  .           .  .           .  .           .  .  5 

♦McCarthy,  J.  H.     Gorgeous  Borgia        .  .           .  .  3 

Orczy,  Baroness.     The  First  Sir  Percy  . .           . .  5 

Penny,  F.  E.     The  Swami's  Curse           .  .           .  .  5 
Preedy,    George.     Bagatelle    and    Some    Other 

Diversions             .  .           .  .           .  .           .  .           .  .  4 

Riley,  W.     Peter  Pettinger          6 

Sedgwick,  Anne  Douglas.     Phillippa    .  .           . .  6 

Saunders,  Margaret  Baillie.      John  o'  Chimes  .  .  4 

♦Stoker,    Bram.     Dracula  .  .           .  .           .  .           .  .  6 

Strong,  L.  A.  G.      Jealous  Ghost. .           .  .           .  .  4 

Thompson,     Edward.     Night    Falls    on    Siva's 

Hill            .  .           .  .  3 

Wallace,   Edgar.     Lieutenant  Bones      .  .           .  .  4 

♦Wodehouse,  P.  G.     Money  for  Nothing  . .           . .  3 

♦Stereotyped  books  (in  continuation). 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Chamberlin,  T.  Chrowden.      Origin  of  the  Earth 

(E.  W.  Austin  Memorial)  a 

Dudley,  Rev.  Owen  F.     Masterful  Monk  .  .        5 

Gook,  A.     Can  a  Young  Man  Trust  his  Bible  ?        1 
Headlam,    A.    G.     Building   of   the    Church    of 

Christ,  and  Other  University  Sermons  .  .        4 

Hobson,  J.  A.     The  Modern  State 
Iliad     of     Homer — Done     into     English     prose 

by  Andrew  Lang  .  .  .  .  .  .  . .        6 

Livingston,  Mariorie.     The  New  Nuctemeron  .  .        2 
Mauro,  Philip.     Life  in  the  Word  .  .  .  .        1 

Munthe,  Axel.     Memories  and  Vagaries  .  .  .  .        3 

Quennell,  Marjorie    and    C.    H.    B.     Everyday 

Things  in  Homeric  Greece  .  .  ....        2 

Radhakrishnan,  S.     Religion  We  Need .  .  .  .        1 

Rudyard,   Helpmann,   D.    Patrol    Emblems    for 

Girl  Guides  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .        2 

♦Sellar,   W.   G.   and  R.   J.   Yeatman.      1066  And 

All  That 2 

Streeter,    B.    M.    and    A.    J.    Appasany.     The 

Sadhu        ......  « 

JUVENILE. 

Havell,   H.   L.   (Retold  by).     Stories  from  Don 

Quixote     .  .  .  .  . .  . .  .  .  .  .        3 

Leveson-Gower,  Margaret.     Fighting  Six  .  .        2 

Strang,  H.     Lost  in  London         .  .  .  .  .  .        1 

Olwyn's  Secret  . .  .  .  .  .  . .        1 

GRADE  1. 

Golden  Budget  of  Nursery  Rhymes        .  .  .  .        1 

MOON. 

Sabatini,   R.     Snare  .  .  ;  .  .  .  .        6 

Miller,  J.  R.     Things  to  Live  For  .  .  .  .        4 

NATIONAL  LIBRARY  FOR  THE  BLIND, 

35,  Great  Smith  Street,  Westminster,  S.W.  1. 

In  order  to  prevent  disappointment  and  ensure  the 
delivery  of  extra  consignments  of  books  from  the 
National  Library  at  Christmas  time,  readers  are  asked 
to  notify  the  Secretary,  Miss  0.  I.  Prince,  35,  Great 
Smith  Street,  Westminster,  S.W.  1,  that  extra  books 
will  be  needed,  as  earl}-  as  possible  in  the  month  of 
December.  Many  were  disappointed  in  1930,  as, 
although  by  strenuous  efforts  the  double  supplies 
asked  for  were  all  despatched  from  Westminster 
before  December  20th,  consignments  were  held  up 
at  the  Post  Office  and  not  delivered  at  their  various 
destinations  until  after  the  holidays,  owing  to  the 
enormous  extra  pressure  of  Christmas  work  at  the 
Post  Office. 

Readers  in  the  Northern  Branch  area  should  notify 
the  Branch  Secretary,  Miss  A.  M.  Hewer,  5,  St.  John 
Street,  Manchester. 

O.   I.   PRINCE, 
Secretary  and  Librarian. 

iDVEfflSEMENTS " 

COUNTY*  COUNCIL    OF    THE    WEST    RIDING    OF 

YORKSHIRE. 

EDUCATION  DEPARTMENT. 

WANTED.— A  SIGHTED  WOMAN  TEACHER  AND 
VISITOR  for  the  Blind  in  the  Selby,  Goole  and  Thorne 
areas  of  the  County  Council.  Salary  £156  per  annum, 
less  a  temporary  reduction  of  2%  per  cent. 

Applicants  must  not  be  over  40  years  of  age,  and 
must  have  passed  the  Home  Teachers'  Examination 
of  the  College  and  Association  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind. 

Forms  of  application,  together  with  particulars  of 
the  duties,  may  be  obtained  on  forwarding  a  stamped 
addressed  envelope  to  the  Education  Officer,  County 
Hall,  Wakefield,  to  whom  all  applications  must  be 
sent  not  later  than  the  30th  November,  1931. 
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DOMESTIC  SCIENCE  TRAINING  FOR  THE 

BLIND 

By  EDWARD  EVANS,  Headmaster  and  Superintendent, 
East  Anglian  Schools  for  Blind  and  Deaf  Children. 

A  FEW  years  ago  the  College  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind  were  asked  to  express  an 

/%  opinion  on  the  question  of  Domestic  Science  teaching  in  schools  for  the  blind , 

/  %  and  it  would  be  superfluous  to  add  that  they  made  strong  recommendations 

/— %        that  the  subject  should  receive  every  support  and  encouragement  in  the  schools, 

/         m       provided  it  was  taken  under  expert  direction  and  in  properly  equipped  rooms. 

1  %      Since  that  time,  Domestic  Science,  in  most  of  its  branches,  has  found  a  place 

•M-  ^-  in  the  curriculum  of  many  schools  and  also,  it  is  very  gratifying  to  find,  in 

extensions  under  continuation  schemes  of  various  kinds. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  short  article  to  examine  the  subject  other  than  in  its  relation 
to  one  particular  school  and  I  propose  only  to  give  an  acccount  of  what  is  done  in  this  form  of 
training  at  the  East  Anglian  Schools  at  Gorleston-on-Sea. 

The  subject  of  Domestic  Science  may  be  viewed  from  three  aspects  ;  the  purely  educational, 
the  vocational  and  the  semi-vocational  or  utilitarian  ;  by  this  last,  I  mean  the  idea  of  training, 
so  that  the  blind  person  shall  be  genuinely  useful  in  her  own  home,  either  as  "helping  mother  " 
or  as  a  housekeeper  not  dependent  on  outside  help. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  emphasise  the  educational  advantages  of  Domestic  Science  as 
a  handwork  occupation  ;  they  proclaim  themselves  as  among  the  most  interesting  and  effective 
forms  of  manipulative  training. 

It  is  outstandingly  valuable  in  the  development  of  such  qualities  as  order,  cleanliness, 
thoroughness,  accuracy  and  responsibility.  It  constantly  illustrates  the  principles  of  cause 
and  effect  and  has  the  advantage  that  the  results  obtained  by  effort  are  easily  visualised  and 
capable  of  immediate  appraisement.  -  Indeed,  we  can  run  through  almost  the  whole  gamut 
of  primary  educational  qualities  fostered  and  developed  through  the  medium. 
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In  considering  the  vocational  value  of 
Domestic  Training  it  would  be  idle  to  make 
too  great  a  claim,  but  it  can  be  confidently 
asserted,  and  our  after-care  records  sub- 
stantiate this,  that  there  is  a  decided  place 
for  the  well-trained  girl  with  a  fair  amount 
of  residual  vision.  We  have  at  least  a 
dozen  of  our  old  pupils  who  are  happily 
and  usefully  employed  in  domestic  service. 
This  avenue  of  vocational  training  and 
consequent  placement  should  be  further 
explored  and  in  the  case  of  the  partially 
blind  should  yield  encouraging  results. 

A  considerable  number  of  our  blind  girls 
leaving  school,  either  fail  to  proceed  for 
further  training,  or  if  they  do,  eventually 
fail  to  find  remunerative  employment  in 
factories  or  as  home  workers.  They  even- 
tually find  themselves  as  static  units  of 
their  families,  others  marry,  and  these, 
together  with  those  who  become  blind  in 
adult  life,  form  a  very  considerable  proportion 
of  our  adult  female  blind  population.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  of  the  value  of  a  course  in 
Domestic  Science  to  such  as  these,  whether 
they  be  wholly  or  partially  unemployed. 
The  mental  deterioration  of  a  blind  person 
who  sits  at  home  doing  nothing  is  apparent 
even  to  those  who  know  little  of  the  blind, 
and  anything  that  will  overcome  the  dead 
weight  of  inertia  which  soon  settles  upon  a 
person  without  interests  must  be  accounted 
of  considerable  value. 

Domestic  work  forms  an  attractive  and 
useful  home  occupation  for  such  women 
and  in  many  cases  it  is  of  the  highest 
importance  to  the  health  and  comfort  of  the 
blind  person  that  this  work  should  be  under- 
taken herself.  The  value  of  simple  lessons 
in  cooking,  housewifery  and  laundry  work 
to  lonely  blind  women  renders  them  capable 
in  large  measure  of  running  their  own  houses, 
makes  them  independent  of  outside  help 
and  employs  their  hands  and  minds  in  useful 
constructive  work. 

The  foregoing  are  among  the  aims  we 
have  in  view  in  our  approach  to  the  subject 
of  Domestic  Science  training  at  the  East 
Anglian  School,  and  I  propose  now  to  give 
a  short  description  of  the  curriculum  and 
the  buildings. 

The  subject  is  under  the  control  of  a  fully 
qualified  Domestic  Science  Teacher,  who 
attends  every  afternoon  and  on  Saturday 
mornings.  The  classes  run  during  the  whole 
of  these  school  periods  and  every  girl  when 
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she  is  enrolled  for  domestic  training  attends 
for  two  whole  sessions  a  week. 

The  classes  were  formerly  housed  in  one 
large  room  fitted  up  in  the  manner  of  a 
large  kitchen  very  similar  to  those  in  use 
for  the  training  of  elementary  school  girls 
at  a  "  Centre." 

About  two  years  ago,  however,  the  oppor- 
tunity arose  of  purchasing  a  four-roomed 
bungalow  with  a  front  and  back  garden 
lying  adjacent  to  our  school  grounds,  and 
this  was  converted  into  a  Domestic  Science 
"  Centre."  The  accommodation  consists, 
as  at  present  arranged,  of  a  large  kitchen 
fitted  with  a  small  coal  range  ;  a  scullery 
with  sink,  draining  board,  copper  and  two 
gas  cookers  ;  a  sitting  room  ;  a  bedroom. 
There  are  also  lavatory  accommodation, 
cupboards,  larder,  coal-house  and  the  other 
appurtenances  of  a  small  house.  Along 
the  whole  range  of  the  back  of  the  premises 
is  a  glazed  verandah  with  a  concrete  floor. 

The  kitchen  is  fitted  as  a  lecture  room, 
with  a  wide  observation  hatch  into  the 
scullery.  The  floor  of  the  kitchen  is  covered 
with  a  good  quality  linoleum,  while  the  walls 
have  a  dado  of  the  same  material  which 
gives  the  appearance  of  tiles. 

The  girls  themselves  cleaned,  papered  and 
painted  the  whole  of  the  interior  of  the 
building  and  the  furniture  for  the  sitting 
room  and  bedroom  was  bought  at  sales. 
The  sitting  room  is  delightfully  set  out 
with  furniture  of  excellent  quality  at  a  cost 
of  under  £10.  A  few  of  the  girls  with  their 
mistress  bought  the  bedroom  furniture  at 
an  auction  and,  except  for  a  rug,  the  whole 
room  did  not  cost  more  than  a  few  pounds. 

In  the  housewifery  lessons  the  girls 
have  to  "  turn  out  "  these  rooms,  do  all 
the  cleaning,  polishing  and  scrubbing,  in 
addition  to  laying  fires  and  the  other 
incidental  work  connected  with  that  part 
of  the  training,  including  window  cleaning. 

In  laundry  work,  plain  washing  and  ironing 
is  done ;  the  greatest  difficulty  is  experienced 
in  "  gathered  "  work. 

In  cookery  the  syllabus  comprises :  stews, 
plain  boiling,  baking  and  frying;  plain 
buns;  preparation  and  cooking  of  vege- 
tables; milk  and  suet  puddings;  pastry 
and  pies;  bread;  soup. 

The  totally  blind  are  able,  first  of  all, 
to  assist  in  these  operations  and  later,  to 
perform  many  of  them  themselves. 
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Our  most  successful  totally  blind  pupil 
was  able,  quite  unaided,  to  cook  a  plain 
dinner  and  make  and  bake  a  very  good  loaf 
of  bread. 

An  important  part  of  the  training  consists 
of  lessons  in  buying  commodities,  estimating 
costs,  laying  out  weekly  budgets  and  in 
keeping  notes  in  Braille  of  recipes  and 
household  hints. 

To  supplement  the  training  given  in  the 
classes,  the  girls  are  placed  in  the  school 
kitchen  for  a  whole  week  at  a  time  and  there 
work  under  the  direction  of  our  lady  cook. 
They  do  no  scullery  work,  but  are  wholly 
engaged  in  cooking  operations. 


Apart  from  the  Domestic  Science  training, 
and  as  exercises  in  general  utility,  all 
children  over  a  certain  age  make  their  own 
beds,  assist  in  the  setting-out  of  meals, 
dusting  and  generally  tidying  up,  but  no 
laborious  work  such  as  scrubbing  is  done 
and  the  other  work  is  allocated  very  strictly 
according  to  rota. 

How  far  is  it  desirable  or  practicable 
to  extend  the  training  to  boys  ?  Is  there  any 
vocational  prospect  in  this  subject  for  boys 
with  a  little  sight  ?  I  should  be  extremely 
interested  to  have  the  views  of  readers  of 
this  journal  on  that  subject. 


SUCCESS   OF   DOMESTIC   SCIENCE  CLASSES. 


Miss  M.  C.  Tenney,  Secretary,  Eastern 
Counties  Association  for  the  Blind,  read  a 
paper  on  Domestic  Science  Classes  at  the 
Union  of  Counties  Associations'  meeting 
on  the  19th  November. 

She  quoted  recommendations  made  in 
the  Reports  of  the  Advisory  Committee 
of  the  Ministry  of  Health,  and  then  referred 
to  the  successful  cookery  classes  started 
at  Manchester.     We  quote  her  own  words  : — 

"  We  understand  that  the  teacher  of  these 
Classes  was  Miss  Fanny  Blackstock,  working 
under  Miss  L.  A.  Crass,  the  Superintendent 
of  Domestic  Subjects,  Manchester  Education 
Committee.  There  were  two  elementary 
classes  of  about  ten  lessons  each,  followed 
by  a  more  advanced  class  formed  from  those 
two.  In  every  case  there  were  more  applica- 
tions than  could  be  accepted.  They  made 
pastry,  stews,  soups,  cakes,  bread,  etc.,  and 
a  partially  blind  girl  managed  the  gas-oven, 
though  some  totally  blind  girls  used  it  too. 
The  teacher  thought  that  electric  stoves 
would  be  better  and  that  an  attempt  should 
be  made  by  the  blind  person  to  get  such  a 
stove  rather  than  to  use  fire  or  gas. 

"  The  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Western 
Counties'  Association  has  repeatedly  brought 
up  the  question  of  Domestic  Training  for 
the  Blind  ;  and  in  a  letter  dated  the  21st 
September,  1931,  states  : — 

"  This  has,  with  the  help  of  and  as  advised 
by,  the  Board  of  Education  Inspectors,  been 
inaugurated  at  most  of  the  Schools  I  think  now, 
but  it  is  not  so  easy  to  arrange  for  at  the  Adult 
Training    Centres.     They    have    done    this,     I 


believe,  with  great  success  at  Henshaw's, 
even  before  Mr.  Thurman  went  there — they 
took  a  disused  Chapel  for  the  purpose,  and  fixed 
it  up.     This  Centre,  was,  I  think,  for  adults. 

"  My  experience  is  mainly  at  Schools  where 
pupils  remain  until  about  20.  They  have  just 
started  Courses  with  great  success  at  Exeter. 
It  is  essential  that  the  Centre  is  quite  apart 
from  the  kitchens  of  the  Institution  ;  and  the 
Instructress  must  be  appointed  for  that  subject 
only  and  give  full  time  to  it. 

"  With  reference  to  the  pupils — at  first  only 
girls  are  taking  the  Course  and  they  need  a  lot 
of  individual  attention  ;  it  is  best  to  have  only 
three  to  look  after  at  a  time,  to  begin  with. 
They  learn  to  be  housemaids,  parlour-maids  and 
cooks,  to  do  laundry  work,  and  everything 
needed  in  a  house.  At  Exeter  they  cook  and 
serve  meals  for  the  Instructress  and  themselves. 
Above  the  kitchens,  etc.,  is  an  Isolation  Depart- 
ment, two  Wards,  nurses'  room  and  offices,  to 
isolate  mumps,  etc.,  if  necessary.  As  a  rule 
these  rooms  are  unoccupied,  but  they  need  to 
be  kept  in  excellent  order,  and  the  Instructress 
makes  one  girl  parlour-maid  for  a  week,  one 
between-maid,  and  one  cook  ;  they  change  each 
week.  All  like  cooking  best !  Sometimes  they 
all  have  a  washing  day.  Laundry  work  has 
an  important  place  in  the  programme  and  is 
done  by  various  methods.  The  housemaid 
and  parlour-maid  have,  each  day,  to  sweep, 
polish  floors,  tidy  beds,  dust,  clean  windows, 
clean  bath  properly,  lavatory,  sinks  and  every- 
thing upstairs,  and  to  do  the  Instructress's 
room  downstairs.  This  upper  floor  is  reached 
by  an  outside  staircase  only,  so  that  if  and  when 
they  have  to  use  it,  the  kitchens  do  not  connect 
at  all. 

"  One  girl  with  a  little  sight,  age  19,  is  a 
wonderful  maid,  an  excellent  cook  and  capable 
of  taking  a  post  from  the  School  at  Christmas. 
Twice  a  week  they  are  allowed  to  invite,  in 
rotation,    four    girl    visitors    to    dinner.     There 
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is  great  excitement!  Seven  to  cook  for,  plus 
the  Instructress,  who  has  hers  in  style.  She 
teaches  them  to  tidy  up  after  dinner,  lay  tea, 
and  go  and  smarten  themselves  up.  They 
practise  all  sorts  of  things,  such  as  announcing 
a  visitor.  They  learn  to  cook  by  an  electric 
stove,  a  gas  cooker,  and  a  coal  fire. 

"  I  never  saw  blind  or  partly-blind  girls  so 
keen  over  anything  as  this  Domestic  Training. 
One  girl,  age  16,  with  a  little  sight — no  idea  of 
machinery,  hopeless  with  knitting  machine — 
had  cooking  instruction  from  the  end  of  April 
until  July  15th.  She  went  home  and  did  all 
the  cooking  at  home  for  six  adults  during  the 
whole  holidays  ;  she  makes  excellent  pastry 
and  bakes  bread.  They  actually  break  less 
than  sighted  girls,  they  are  so  careful. 

"  We  hope  to  take  boys  for  the  Courses  later 
on.  There  is  a  good  field  of  work  and  employ- 
ment as  bakers,  confectioners,  house-boys, 
porters,  etc.,  especially  for  those  with  a  little 
sight. 

"  It  is  noticeable  that  cookery  and  house- 
work have  been  stressed  and  little  mention 


has  been  made  about  laundry  work- — a  most 
important  part  of  Domestic  Training.  It  is 
a  well-known  fact,  that  totally  blind  women 
are  excellent  washerwomen — knowing  where 
the  clothes  need  extra  attention,  and  always 
able  to  ask  their  sighted  friends  when  the 
clothes  are  clean.  Dollying  is  splendid 
exercise  for  anyone,  as  it  strengthens  the 
muscles  of  the  back  and  exercises  the  liver, 
and  very  often  blind  people  suffer  from  many 
ills  arising  from  lack  of  proper  exercise. 
Let  anyone  who  suffers  from  a  touch  of 
liver  have  a  go  at  the  dolly  tub  and  it  will 
quickly  cure  him,  as  well  as  her  ! 

"  The  Eastern  Counties'  Association 
strongly  supports  tha  suggestions  made  by 
the  Western  Counties'  Association  and  urges 
that  Domestic  Science  Classes  be  inaugurated 
wherever  possible,  in  the  towns  and  all  the 
Training  Centres  for  the  Blind." 


HOME  NEWS 

The  Bishop  of   London  and  a  Blind  Man's  Bible. 

The  Bishop  of  London,  distributing  prizes  at  the  East  London  Home  and  School 
for  Blind  Children,  Upper  Clapton,  said  that  neither  the  blind  children  nor  the  360 
crippled  little  ones  in  the  institution  with  which  he  was  associated  sought  pity. 

One  of  his  blind  friends  said,  "  You  pity  us  all  a  great  deal  too  much.  It  is  only 
a  little  inconvenience." 

"  A  braver  thing  than  that  I  never  heard,"  the  Bishop  added. 

"  Only  yesterday,"  he  went  on,  "  one  of  my  old  parishioners  fumbled  at  my  door 
and  came  in  and  gazed,  without  seeing,  trying  to  make  sure  I  was  the  Bishop.  Then 
he  said,  '  I  have  gone  blind  now,  Bishop,  and  cannot  read  my  Bible,  and  I'm  almost 
stone  deaf.  I  have  brought  you  this  Bible  ' — and  it  was  a  large  one — '  that  you  may 
put  it  to  use  in  any  church  you  may  like  to  present  it  to.'  That  Bible  might  have  been 
sold  for  £5,  but  he  preferred  to  present  it  to  the  Church." 

Blind  Men  Move  from  Manchester  to  Rhyl. 

Last  month  Mr.  A.  Barnes,  chairman  of  the  Rhyl  Urban  District  Council,  welcomed 
the  first  eighteen  blind  men  from  the  Gresham  Home  for  Blind  Men,  Henshaw's  Institu- 
tion, Manchester,  to  the  new  home  at  Glensanda,  Russell  Road,  Rhyl. 

Councillor  Mathewson  Watson,  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Management,  said  that  the 
official  opening  of  the  home  would  be  held  in  July  or  August. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Thurman,  director  of  Henshaw's  Institution,  said  that  the  new  home 
at  Rhyl  would  not  only  be  a  home  for  the  blind,  but  would  be  the  "  show  home  "  of  the 
country. 

The  home,  which  was  purchased  for  £6,500  and  mainly  furnished  by  articles  made 
by  the  men  themselves,  was  stated  to  be  free  of  debt. 

Mr.  Barnes,  when  told  that  the  men  made  many  useful  articles  in  their  workshops, 
at  once  offered  to  the  management  a  kiosk  in  Rhyl,  free  of  charge,  for  the  sale  of  their 
goods. 
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The  Duchess  of  Beaufort  Opens  Sale  of  Work  for  Bristol  Blind. 

The  Duchess  of  Beaufort  opened  the  exhibition  and  sale  at  the  Bristol  Royal  Blind 
Asylum  Workshops,  Park  Street.  Aid.  C.  T.  Budgett  presided  over  a  large  gathering 
and  reminded  them  that  the  products  of  the  blind  workers  were  "  all  British."  Moreover, 
their  prices  were  fair  and  competitive.     They  neither  undersold  nor  overcharged. 

Mr.  Gerrard  Fox,  chairman  of  the  workshops  committee,  in  welcoming  the  Duchess, 
said  :  "  The  days  of  the  dog  and  the  string  for  blind  people  are  gone  for  ever.  The 
blind  are  being  trained  to  consider  themselves  as  responsible  and  useful  members  of 
society.  In  these  days  we  are  going  a  step  further,  and  trying,  by  the  placement  move- 
ment, to  put  blind  people  actually  side  by  side  with  sighted  people  in  factories.  In 
Bristol  we  are  doing  this  through  the  kind  co-operation  of  Messrs.  Wills  and  Messrs.  Frys." 

Her  Grace,  in  opening  the  sale,  made  a  brief  but  felicitous  speech.  She  said  she 
hoped  that  the  "  economy  wave  "  would  not  cause  people  to  stint  their  Christmas 
presents.  And  the  latter  could  be  bought  from  no  better  place  than  from  the  workshops 
of  the  blind. 

Blind  People's  Visit  to  Sheffield  Fire  Station. 

About  fifty  blind  people  recently  visited  the  Sheffield  Corporation  Fire  Station, 
where  Superintendent  Breaks  and  his  men  demonstrated  to  them  how  all  the  appliances 
used  in  fire  fighting  were  worked. 

The  new  Workshops  for  the  Blind  are  fitted  with  automatic  detectors,  which,  on 
an  outbreak  of  fire  occurring,  automatically  give  the  alarm  at  the  fire  station,  and 
this  alarm  was  sounded  just  as  it  would  be  set  going  by  a  real  fire. 

The  visitors  were  then  shown  how  everything  necessary  for  sending  out  the  engines 
is  worked  from  one  central  switch,  even  to  the  starting  up  of  the  motors.  They  were 
helped  on  to  the  engines  and  examined  the  hose  and  the  ladders.  They  were  shown 
exactly  how  these  were  worked.  They  also  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  all  the 
appliances  used  by  the  firemen,  such  as  axes,  helmets,  and  the  special  clothing  they  wear. 
A  demonstration  of  fire  rescue  by  jumping  into  the  jumping  sheet  was  given  by  some 
of  the  firemen's  children  living  at  the  station,  and  about  half  a  dozen  of  the  blind  visitors 
themselves  were  brought  down  from  a  second-floor  landing  by  means  of  the  sling  and 
pulley  worked  from  the  aerial  ladder. 

The  visit  was  highly  successful  and  the  blind  people  feel  that  they  now  realise 
something  of  the  work  of  a  fire  brigade. 

Additions  to  the  School  for  the  Blind,  Hardman  Street,  Liverpool. 

An  extension  to  the  above  School  is  being  erected  on  the  site  of  the  recently 
demolished  Church  for  the  Blind.  The  new  building  will  provide  a  sale-shop,  workrooms 
for  girl  trainees,  and  also  accommodation  for  the  employment  of  the  girls  on  completion 
of  their  training.  Baths,  sewing-rooms,  extension  to  dining  hall  and  dormitory,  and  a 
model  kitchen  and  other  rooms  where  the  girls  may  be  instructed  in  domestic  science. 

The  work  of  the  School  has  been  symbolised  in  the  external  ornament  of  the  build- 
ing in  an  exceptionally  interesting  way.  At  the  entrance  to  the  sale-shop  will  be  a 
pair  of  bronze  doors.  Each  door  consists  of  a  plain  panel  enriched  with  three  bronze 
reliefs  indicating  the  activities  of  the  School.  Above  each  window  of  the  shop  is  a 
carved  stone  relief  representing  some  aspect  of  the  work,  such  as  basket-making,  mat- 
making,  knitting,  etc.  Basket-work  has  also  provided  the  inspiration  for  the  ornament 
on  the  parapet,  and  flower  motives  are  used  for  the  decoration  of  the  frieze.  The  cost 
is  £25,000. 

Considerable  interest  is  being  evinced  in  the  erection  of  this  building  on  such  a 
conspicuous  site,  and  apart  from  its  usefulness  it  will  make  a  notable  addition  to  the 
architecture  of  the  city  of  Liverpool. 
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Subscription  to  "The  Tribune"  Reduced. 

It  has  been  decided  to  reduce  the  subscription  rates  of  The  Tribune,  the  Braille 
organ  of  the  National  Union  of  the  Professional  and  Industrial  Blind.  In  future  the 
rates  will  be  as  follows  :  Inland  and  abroad,  5s.  6d.  per  annum,  post  free  ;  single  copy  6d., 
post  free. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George's  Appreciation  of  Blind-made  Socks. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George,  before  leaving  England  for  Ceylon,  wrote  a  letter  of  warm  appie- 
ciation  to  Miss  Nellie  Jones,  a  blind  girl  in  his  constituency,  at  Deganwy,  who  had 
knitted  for  him  two  pairs  of  socks  from  pure  Welsh  wool.  She  wrote  to  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  in  Braille,  saying  that  as  a  lifelong  admirer  she  had  knitted  the  socks  to  keep 
his  feet  warm  while  travelling. 

General  Assembly  of  International  Association  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness. 

On  14th  November  the  general  assembly  of  the  International  Association  for  the 
Prevention  of  Blindness  was  held  in  Paris  under  the  chairmanship  of  Professor  de 
Lapersonne.  Representatives  of  the  French  Ministry  of  Health,  the  League  of  Nations, 
Great  Britain,  the  United  States,  Belgium,  Holland,  Hungary,  Italy,  Poland,  Spain, 
Switzerland,  and  the  Argentine  were  present.  After  the  chairman  had  outlined  the 
Association's  work  for  the  past  year  and  its  plans  for  the  future,  a  report  on  industrial 
eye  accidents  was  read.  The  lack  of  provision  for  immediate  treatment  in  these  cases 
was  commented  upon,  and  a  premium  for  workers  seeking  immediate  attention  was  one 
of  the  proposed  solutions  of  the  problem.  Mr.  Bernard  Cridiand  suggested  that  before 
starting  a  propaganda  campaign  it  would  be  as  well  to  obtain  uniform  statistics  on  the 
causes  of  blindness  in  the  different  countries.  The  proposal  was  accepted  after  a  speech 
by  the  Spanish  representative,  Dr.  Marquez. 

London  Tramway  Passes  for  Blind. 

The  Metropolitan  Municipal  Tramways  Council  have  gone  into  the  matter  of  passes 
for  the  blind,  and  as  a  result  all  authorities  have  come  into  a  new  scheme. 

The  authorities  concerned  are  those  of  Croydon,  East  Ham,  Erith,  Ilford,  London 
County  Council,  Walthamstow  and  West  Ham,  and  blind  persons  in  possession  of  the 
pass  will  be  able  to  travel  free  of  charge  over  these  systems. 

The  principal  conditions  attaching  to  the  scheme  are  : — 

1.  The  pass  shall  be  a  photographic  pass,  with  leather  case,  with  wording  on  the 
card.  These  passes  can  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  tramway  manager  of  the  dis- 
trict in  which  the  blind  person  resides.  Each  authority  will  deal  with  applicants  resident 
in  its  area  or  adjacent  to  its  own  area  if  such  residence  is  not  within  the  area  of  another 
issuing  authority. 

2.  Passes  will  be  available  for  an  unlimited  period.  Conductors  will  be  instructed 
to  report  particulars  of  worn  or  damaged  passes  presented  on  the  cars,  and  such  passes 
will  be  renewed. 

3.  Each  pass  will  be  numbered,  the  various  issuing  authorities  using  a  different 
initial  letter. 

4.  Application  forms  shall  be  submitted  to  the  appropriate  registering  authority, 
who  will  complete  and  certify. 

5.  Lists  of  passholders  will  be  submitted  annually  to  the  appropriate  registering 
authorities  to  certify  as  to  the  continued  blindness  and  suitability  of  the  holders,  and 
revise,  if  necessary,  the  addresses.  The  certified  list  will  be  scrutinised  by  the  issuing 
authority  and  steps  taken  to  withdraw  passes  where  the  conditions  have  varied  to 
render  the  holder  no  longer  eligible  for  a  pass. 

6.  In  the  event  of  a  pass  being  mislaid  and  not  recovered  the  issuing  authority 
shall  take  such  action  as  is  considered  necessary. 

7.  Photographs  for  the  passes  must  be  supplied  by  the  blind  person  applying  for 
the  pass. 
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Museums  and  the  Blind. 

The  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  South  Kensington,  S.W.7,  is  prepared  to  give 
facilities  for  parties  of  blind  visitors  to  go  to  the  Museum  and  handle  certain  classes  of 
objects.  Due  notice  of  a  party  must  be  given  to  the  Director  and  a  date  chosen 
mutually  suitable. 

Recent  Activities  in  Worthing. 

The  Worthing  Society  for  Befriending  the  Blind  held  its  annual  sale  of  work  at 
Christ  Church  Hall  on  3rd  December.  It  was  opened  by  the  Mayor,  Alderman  F.  A. 
Watts,  and  the  attendance  was  good.  A  number  of  blind  workers  were  engaged  in 
their  various  occupations.  On  1st  December  the  weekly  Club  programme  included  an 
original  three-act  farce  written  by  a  local  resident,  Mr.  Noel  Bryan- Jones,  and  on 
8th  December  the  second  progressive  whist  drive  of  a  series  of  five  took  place. 

Research  into  the  Education  of  the  Blind. 

The  Joint  Committee  recently  set  up  by  the  College  of  Teachers  and  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind  has  now  begun  its  work  of  research  into  the  education  of  the 
blind,  under  the  chairmanship  of  Dr.  Eichholz. 

In  addition  to  representatives  of  the  College  and  National  Institute  the  Committee 
includes  members  from  the  Ministry  of  Health  and  Board  of  Education,  together  with 
persons  experienced  in  educational  problems  generally,  as  well  as  those  specially 
concerning  the  blind. 

A  psychologist,  Mr.  C.  Anderson,  who  is  also  an  experienced  teacher,  has  been 
appointed  by  the  Committee,  and  has  already  begun  to  conduct  intelligence  teaching 
in  blind  schools  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 

The  Committee,  after  drawing  up  a  detailed  programme  of  research,  is  now  hearing 
evidence  from  persons  of  experience,  both  blind  and  seeing,  and  hopes  later  to  embody 
the  results  of  this  evidence  in  its  Report. 

Anyone  interested  in  the  education  of  the  blind,  and  having  suggestions  to  make, 
is  invited  to  communicate  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Committee,  Miss  M.  M.  R.  Garaway, 
at  224,  Great  Portland  Street,  London,  W.i. 

Glasgow  Workshops  for  Blinded  Ex-service  Men  Re-opened. 

The  Glasgow  workshops  of  the  Scottish  National  Institution  for  Blinded  Sailors 
and  Soldiers  at  2,  Queen's  Crescent,  after  undergoing  extensive  reconstruction,  were 
formally  re-opened  last  month  by  Major-General  W.  J.  Maxwell-Scott,  the  commanding 
officer  of  the  Lowland  Division.  The  inauguration  ceremony,  which  was  presided 
over  by  the  Lord  Provost  of  Glasgow  (Sir  Thomas  Kelly),  was  attended  by  members 
of  the  Glasgow  Advisory  Committee,  and  by  a  number  of  the  directors  of  the  Institution 
from  Edinburgh. 

Major-General  Maxwell-Scott  expressed  his  pleasure  at  being  able  to  associate 
himself  with  the  work  which  was  being  carried  on  by  the  Institution.  In  these  days, 
he  said,  when  God  was  rather  forgotten  in  the  world  and  when  a  spirit  of  paganism  was 
beginning  to  creep  into  the  country,  it  was  a  good  thing  for  most  people  to  be  reminded 
of  some  of  the  suffering  that  existed.  The  men  among  them  that  day  who  were  suffering 
were  really  not  to  be  pitied  ;  rather  should  they  be  almost  grateful  for  the  way  in  which 
they  were  able  to  get  others  to  practise  charity. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Lauchlan  MacLean  Watt,  D.D.,  who  thanked  the  directors  for  their 
work  in  the  interests  of  the  Institution,  said  he  did  not  regard  those  whose  work  lay 
within  the  walls  of  the  workshops  as  the  ones  who  were  blind.  "It  is  we  who  were 
blind,"  said  Dr.  MacLean  Watt,  "  but  through  your  sacrificial  service  you  have  opened 
our  eyes  and  wiped  away  the  mists  of  blindness  from  our  generation  ;  you  have  humanised 
us,  and  we  thank  every  one  of  you  for  what  you  have  done  in  enlarging  our  sympathy 
and  in  deepening  our  brotherliness." 
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OF  MR.   &  MRS.  MATHER  AND  THEIR  GOOD  WORK 
AT  THE  WEST  INDIES. 

By  DR.  EDWARD  E.  ALLEN ,  Director  Emeritus,  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts 
School  for  the  Blind. 


M 


R.  AND  MRS.  RUFUS 
GRAVES  MATHER  have 
built  an  ideal  little  home 
on  the  Chesapeake,  where 
one  might  suppose  they 
would  like  to  dwell  peace- 
fully and  quietly.  But 
back  in  1903,  when  Mrs.  Mather  was  Winifred 
Holt,  she  dedicated  herself  to  the  cause  of 
the  blind.  Her  sister,  Edith  Holt,  was 
actively  associated  with  her,  and  it  now 
appears  that  her  brother,  the  late  Roland 
Holt,  was  her  right-hand  man,  not  only 
surrendering  his  home  for  the  purposes  of 
the  new  venture  but  also  editing  all  her 
reports  for  ten  years.  Other  influential 
people,  fired  by  her  enthusiasm,  helped  her 
nobly,  things  were  done,  the  work  grew 
apace,  and  Miss  Holt  came  to  be  called, 
by  those  who  understood  her,  The  Keeper 
of  the  Light.  A  friend  published  a  pretty 
pamphlet  about  her  entitled  "  The  Lady  of 
the  Light  House."  Her  own  first  pre- 
tentious book,  "  A  Beacon  for  the  Blind," 
being  a  life  of  Henry  Fawcett,  Gladstone's 
Postmaster-General,  appeared  in  1915,  again 
in  1926,  and  still  again  in  1931.  For  the 
period  of  the  war  she  served  mostly  abroad, 
earning  there  the  name  "  The  Florence 
Nightingale  of  the  Blind."  Meeting  in 
Rome  the  scholar  and  lecturer,  Rufus 
Graves  Mather,  she  married  him  in  1922  and, 
as  might  be  expected,  fired  him  with  her  own 
zeal.  He  has  temporarily  given  up  his 
work  for  hers.  When  to-day  they  address 
audiences  he  talks  on  prevention  of  blind- 
ness, she  following  on  education  and  employ- 
ment. 

After  a  few  months  of  rest  and  refresh- 
ment at  Fiammettabourne,  their  pretty  home, 
they  start  out  for  some  fresh  field  of 
endeavour.  To  them  every  new  case  of 
blindness  that  might  have  been  prevented 
is  a  shame  and  a  crime  for  which  the  com- 
munity involved  should  be  made  to  feel 
itself  accountable  ;  and  they  are  absolutely 
right.  In  each  such  instance  let  the  com- 
munity alleviate  in  all  proper  ways,  but  put 
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redoubled  effort  into  preventing  its  recur- 
rence, into  stopping  its  source.  Prevent  ! 
prevent !  is  the  ardent  civ  of  these  practical 
missionaries  of  ours.  They  put  prevention 
first,  alleviation  second  ;  which,  alas  !  is 
not  yet  the  way  of  the  world.  Eveiyone 
of  their  numerous  Light  Houses  has  been 
lighted  for  these  two  purposes.  Light  House 
No.  1  had  the  pioneer  Lay  Committee  for 
the  Prevention  of  Blindness,  which  grew 
into  the  National  Society  for  the  Prevention 
of  Blindness. 

Last  winter  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mather  returned 
to  their  interrupted  mission  to  the  West 
Indies,  landing  first  on  Porto  Rico.  A  very 
promising  school  for  blind  children  had 
been  started  there  under  unique  auspices  ; 
that  is,  the  Directora  and  the  two  teachers 
had  been  specially  trained  beforehand  in 
the  United  States  ;  and  it  had  already 
moved  into  its  handsome  new  plant  near 
San  Juan. 

But  so  much  money  was  needed  every- 
where after  the  hurricane  that  the  next 
appropriation  for  this  pioneer  school  seemed 
likely  to  be  withheld.  Our  friends,  arriving 
at  an  opportune  moment,  went  straight 
to  the  well-nigh  distracted  Directora,  and 
next  to  the  authorities,  particularly  Governor 
and  Mrs.  Roosevelt,  who  were  only  too  eager 
to  help.  And  now  with  this  enthusiastic 
reinforcement,  with  speeches  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Mather  to  influential  people  hastily  assem- 
bled in  the  garden  of  "La  Fortaleza  " 
or  Government  House,  backed  up  by  a 
moving  picture  of  the  activities  of  the  very 
school  where  the  local  teachers  had  been 
trained,  the  situation  was  saved  and  the 
worry-weary  Directora,  who  needed  the 
respite  of  a  complete  change  of  work  and 
scene,  sent  out  into  the  open  to  begin 
taking  a  detailed  census  of  the  blind  of  the 
island.  (A  letter  received  from  her  showers 
benedictions  on  her  rescuers.)  And  before 
our  visitors  left  the  Board  of  the  School 
had  unanimously  voted  to  create  Light 
House  No.  20. 
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The  following  notes  will  sufficiently  chron- 
icle visits  to  other  islands. 

At  St.  Thomas,  with  the  support  of 
the  Governor,  of  Commander  and  Mrs. 
Sturdevant,  and  of  others,  Miss  Lucy 
Gillett  of  the  American  Red  Cross  con- 
sented to  take  a  pioneer  detailed  census 
of  the  blind  of  the  Virgin  Islands. 

On  the  steamer  going  to  Antigua, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mather  met  the  Governor 
of  the  Leeward  Islands.  Becoming  in- 
terested in  their  suggestions,  he  promised 
to  have  a  census  of  the  blind  taken  in 
the  islands,  and  to  recommend  suitable 
student  teachers  as  applicants  from  there 
for  the  special  education  course  at  Harvard 
University  and  resident  scholarships  at 
Perkins  Institution. 

In  Maitinique  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mather 
were  leceived  by  the  Governor  of  the 
French  West  Indies,  who  courteously 
listened  to  their  suggestions  to  take  a 
census  of  the  blind  and  to  send  student 
teachers  to  the  Harvard  Class,  and  offered 
his  interested  co-operation  and  assistance. 

In  Barbados  they  saw  the  Governor 
and  made  him  the  same  suggestions, 
and  since  have  posted  sample  census 
cards  there  as  they  have  to  all  the  islands 
visited.  They  called  upon  the  blind 
in  the  hospital  of  Barbados,  and  had  an 
interview  with  the  distinguished  and 
philanthropic  ophthalmologist,  Sir  Randal 
Phillips,  who  was  deeply  interested  in  the 
popular  effort  to  prevent  blindness  and 
who  hoped  that  conditions  might  make  a 
movement  of  the  sort  possible  there. 

In  Trinidad  they  had  a  talk  with  the 
Governor  and  spoke  at  a  public  meeting 
under  his  patronage,  and  they  showed 
their  school  film.  The  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  the  local  School  for  the  Blind 
presided  and  introduced  them.  Later, 
they  spoke  with  the  Hon.  R.  S.  Wise, 
Surgeon-General  of  Trinidad,  who  en- 
thusiastically received  their  suggestions. 
As  a  Light  House  has  been  strongly  urged 
for  the  island,  through  the  editorial 
columns  of  its  most  influential  paper,  we 
hope  that  one  may  be  lighted  there  as  soon 
as  financial  conditions  permit. 

In  Bermuda  they  spoke  and  showed 
the  film  to  a  public  meeting,  held  under 
the  patronage  of  the  Acting-Governor. 

At  the  close  of  the  meeting  the  Director 


of  the  Board  of  Health  thanked  their 
visitors  and  announced  that  a  detailed 
census  would  be  taken  and  that  Light 
House  No.  22  would  be  organised.  Grati- 
fying public  support  was  also  shown  here, 
in  the  desire  to  prevent  blindness  and  to 
care  for  those  fellow  citizens  for  whose 
self-help  and  happiness  nothing  had  been 
organised  hitherto. 

It  is  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mather's  pleasurable 
duty    to    record    their    gratitude    to    the 
Diplomatic  Representatives  of  the  United 
States,    in    all     the     places     which    they 
visited,  for  their  courtesy  and  assistance, 
which  made   the  founding  of  these  new 
Light  Houses  possible. 
Of  the  procession  of  Light  Houses  started 
since  1903  and  recorded  in  this  and  my  other 
three     articles  *     not     all    have     remained 
brilliantly  alight.     Even  so,  no  such  good 
deed  as  the  lighting  of  any  one  of  them  is 
to-day  without  effect,   if  thereby  the  eye- 
sight of  a  single  child  has  been  saved,  or 
one  blinded  adult  put  on  his  feet  again  ; 
for  these  are  blessings  greater  than  we  who 
see  can  fairly  estimate. 

Dying  local  interest,  personal  jealousies 
and  sentimentalities,  lack  of  funds,  or 
political  changes  have  extinguished  a  few 
permanently,  others  temporarily.  Never- 
theless, let  the  splendid  torch-bearing  go  on. 
There  is  -woeful  need.  Nowhere  in  this  great 
round  world  of  ours  has  everything  been 
done  for  preventing  blindness  that  might  be 
done.  No  country  has  yet  satisfactorily 
met  the  call  of  the  blind  for  social  justice. 
To  be  sure  the  twentieth  century  has  made 
rapid  strides  in  both  respects,  for  a  reasonable 
part  of  which  the  Holts  and  Mathers  and 
their  staffs  deserve  the  credit  and  our 
gratitude.  The  parent  Light  House  was 
in  very  much  a  pioneer.  Its  no  inconsider- 
able plant  and  work  in  New  York  City  have 
grown  with  the  passing  years.  Number  2 
is  stiil  brightly  shining  from  the  other  side 
of  the  State,  at  Buffalo.  The  Phare  de 
France,  founded  by  Winifred  Holt  in  1915, 
owns  its  large  plant  in  Paris — grounds  and 
several  distinct  buildings  ;  main,  printery, 
gymnasium,  and  employment  barracks.  The 
energy,  the  S.O.S.  call,  the  richesse  oblige 
and    self-sacrifice    of    the    newly-married 

*The  Beacon  for  November,  1928,  The  New  Beacon 
for  November  15th,  1930,  and  The  Outlook  for  the 
Blind  for  June,  1930- 
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Mathers  it  was  that  saved  and  refuelled 
this  Light  House  after  the  war.  The  Faro 
d'ltalia  in  Rome  also  owns  its  buildings. 
Mr.  Mather  is  responsible  for  much  of  that. 
At  Warsaw  the  Polish  Light  House  likewise 
owns  its  plant  and  is  carrying  on.  Most 
of  the  newer  Light  Houses  are  too  young 
to  have  achieved  things  calling  for  special 
record.  Notwithstanding  this,  bits  of  good 
news  keep  coming  in  from  several  ;  the 
Bengal  Society  for  the  Pievention  of  Blind- 
ness, the  Canton  School,  the  Chilean  and 
the  Porto  Rican  Light  Houses. 

"  How  far  that  little  candle  throws  his 

beams  ! 
So  shines  a  good  deed  in   a  naughty 

world." 

*    *    *    * 

Since  the  above  was  written  the  Mathers 
have  sent  me  the  following  expansion  of  an 
incident  mentioned  in  a  previous  article. 
I  append  it  here  as  showing  their  way  of 
bringing  vital  matters  to  pass. 

"  In  1928,  while  in  Egypt,  we  were  asked 
by  the  President  of  the  American  University 
of  Cairo,  Dr.  Watson,  to  start  the  pioneer 
lay  movement  foi  the  prevention  of  blindness 
in  that  country.  Blindness  being  an  over- 
whelming problem  there  the  only  econo- 
mical and  practical  way  of  dealing  with  it 
seemed  to  us  to  attack  it  at  its  source, 
first  by  popular  Press  notices,  bj  posters  with 
interesting  and  instructive  pictures,  and  by 
every  kind  of  spoken  and  written  piopaganda. 
Dr.  Watson  immediately  initiated  in  the 
French,  Mohammedan  and  English  Press 
articles  stressing  the  need  of  preventing 
blindness.  Then  suggestions  were  sought 
for  the  moving  picture  scenario  on  the 
subject.  Prizes  were  offered.  Some  scena- 
rios were  very  good,  and  moving  pictures 
for  which  we  had  provided  the  funds, 
were  made  right  there  in  Egypt.  Subse- 
quently and  at  our  suggestion  the  scientific 
department  of  the  Eastman  Teaching  Films 
Company,  in  the  United  States,  was  asked 
by  Dr.  Watson's  representative  to  create 
the  microscopic  portion  of  the  film  showing 
the  growth  of  germs  producing  preventable 
blindness. 

"  Naturally  we  gladly  welcomed  the  co- 
operation of  the  National  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Blindness  which  offered  to 
help  finance  this  portion  of  the  film. 

"  On  completion  of  this  film  in  America 


and  Egypt  we  presented  copies  of  it  to  the 
committee  founded  by  us  in  India  for  the 
prevention  of  blindness,  which  is  under 
the  pationage  of  the  Governor  of  Bengal ; 
and  we  sent  another  film  to  Japan  to  be 
used  by  the  group  which  we  had  interested 
to  start  the  lav  campaign  of  propaganda  for 
the  prevention  of  blindness  and  the  Light 
House  there  of  which  the  Viscount  Shi Dusawa 
is  president.  A  Japanese  friend  to  whom  we 
sent  the  moving  picture  on  prevention, 
writes  : — "  I  shall  be  pleased  when  I  shall 
be  able  to  let  you  know  how  the  films  work 
upon  many  people's  hearts." 

Workshop  for  the  Blind,  Greenwich. 

Attention  is  called  in  the  Fifty-third 
Annual  Report  for  1930/31,  to  the  change 
of  name  from  the  Workshop  for  the  Blind 
of  Kent  to  the  Workshop  for  the  Blind, 
Greenwich.  During  the  year,  employment 
has  been  found  for  28  blind  journeymen 
and  11  pupils,  and  sales  to  the  value  of 
over  £7,000  were  effected.  An  interesting 
account  is  given  in  the  report  of  the  Jig- 
Saw  Puzzle  Club,  which  has  recently  been 
started,  in  order  to  raise  money  for  the 
Workshop  ;  the  Hon.  Secretary,  Miss  D.  V. 
Purvis,  104,  Westcombe  Park  Road,  Black- 
heath,  S.E.  3,  circulates  puzzles  to  members 
of  the  Club,  and  all  profits  are  handed  over 
to  the  Workshop. 

DIARY  OF  EVENTS. 

Notices  of  Annual  Meetings  and  important  Committee 
Meetings  are  inserted  in  The  New  Beacon  as  space 
permits.  Secretaries  are  requested  to  send  intimations 
to  the  Editor  not  later  than  the  3rd  of  the  month 
for  insertion  in  the  next  issue. 

Northern   Counties'   Association   for  the  Blind. 
December  16th. — At  Halifax,  Finance  Committee. 
December  17th. — At  Halifax,  Executive  Committee. 
December  17th, — At     Halifax,    Quarterly    Meeting 

of  the  General  Committee. 
February  22nd  to  March  18th,  1932. — Home  Teachers' 
Training  Course,  at  the  Leeds  Institution  for  the 
Blind,  Roundhay  Road,  Leeds. 
March  7th  to  March  18th,   1932. — Home  Teachers 
Refresher    Course,    at   the    Leeds    Institution    for 
the  Blind,  Roundhay  Road,  Leeds. 
Birmingham    Royal    Institution    for    the    Blind. 
January  nth,  1932. — General  Committee,  at  Council 

House. 
January     14th,     1932. — After-Care     Committee,     at 

174,  Edmund  Street. 
January  18th,  1932. — Trade  Committee,  at  Carpenter 
Road,  or  Workshops,  Harborne. 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind. 
December  18th. — Finance  Committee. 
January  6th,   1932. — Education  and  Research  Com- 
mittee. 
January  14th,  1932. — General  Purposes  Committee. 
January  27th,  1932. — Executive  Council. 
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BUY  BRITISH  BLIND-MADE  GOODS  ! 

THE  marketing  of  blind-made  goods  should  benefit  considerably  from  the 
"  Buy  British  "  campaign  if  sales  organisers  and  salesmen  take  full  advantage 
of  it.  Blind-made  goods  are  typical  British  goods — excellent  in  style,  quality 
and  workmanship,  and  thoroughly  dependable.  "  Buy  British  "  posters  and 
other  publicity  matter  should  be  used  by  workshops  for  the  blind,  sales  depots 
of  home  workers'  schemes,  motor  travelling  vans,  and  individual  blind  craftsmen 
wherever  possible,  in  conjunction  with  some  pithy  description  of  blind-made 
goods,  such  as  :  "  Home-made,  Hand-made  and  Well-made." 

Some  managers  of  selling  depots  for  blind-made  goods  understand  the  arts  of  salesmanship 
and  advertising,  and  are  constantly  on  the  watch  for  new  ideas  and  openings.  But  they  must 
be  in  the  minority,  because  there  is  continual  evidence  that  the  general  public  know  scarcely 
anything  at  all  about  the  handiwork  of  the  blind. 

The  usual  reply  to  any  suggestion  of  the  "  invisibility  "  of  blind-made  goods  is  "Advertising 
is  far  too  expensive."  But  is  it  more  expensive  than  storing  huge  stocks  till  they  are  out  of  date, 
and  then  selling  them  at  cut  prices  and  inviting  criticism  of  the  old-fashioned  styles  ? 

Every  salesman  knows,  of  course,  that  "  It  pays  to  advertise."  But,  faced  with  lack  of 
cash,  does  he  sigh  and  change  the  subject,  or  does  he  ask  himself  the  question  :  "  Why  pay  to 
advertise  ?  "  He  certainly  has  not  much  chance  of  getting  free  advertising  space  in  newspapers, 
but  if  he  has  an  amiable  disposition  he  has  a  very  good  chance  of  getting  a  kindly  editor  to 
give  him  something  better — free  editorial  space.  Not  many  managers  of  local  theatres  and 
cinemas  would  refuse  to  throw  a  notice  on  the  screen  at  the  intervals.  Millions  of  pounds  are 
raised  each  year,  by  scientific  begging,  to  help  the  helpless  ;  surely,  then,  it  should  be  compara- 
tively easy  to  beg  for  a  little  personal  assistance   or  influence  to  help  the  helpful  ? 

To  supplement  such  local  free  publicity,  a  national  campaign  is  needed,  and  if  managed 
wisely,  its  cost  should  not  exceed  the  total  amount  of  money  now  spent  throughout  the  country  on 
paid  publicity.  Publicity  matter  would  be  prepared  from  a  national  standpoint,  but  it  would 
be  applied  locally,  and  the  National  Blind-made  Goods  Poster  would  be  as  persona]  to  Land's  End 
as  it  would  be  to  John  o'  Groats. 

"IN  EXCELSIS" 

We  have  recorded  on  another  page  the  death  of  William  Henry  Jackson,  the  "  blind 
padre,"  whose  work  among  the  blind  of  Burma  has  been  compared  to  that  done  for  the  lepers 
by  Father  Damien.  There  is,  then,  a  rather  sad  appropriateness  in  a  pamphlet  just  issued,  which 
describes  the  Columbia  records  of  Christmas  music  composed  by  Father  Jackson,  and  written 
throughout  to  conform  to  the  requirements  of  Burmese  poetic  metre,  and  to  serve  as  a  sort  of 
bridge  between  Burmese  and  Western  music.  The  musical  ability  of  the  blind  has  often 
been  commented  upon  in  these  pages,  and  it  is  interesting  to  realise  that  this  link  between 
Western  and  Eastern  music  has  been  forged  by  a  blind  musician.  The  records  were  sung  by 
a  choir  of  little  Burmese  boys  who  were  blind,  and  we  are  told  that  the  fact  that  their  unaccom- 
panied voices  drop  in  pitch  during  the  recital  is  due  in  part  to  the  fact  that  in  a  recording 
studio  it  is  not  possible  for  the  conductor  to  move  amongst  them  with  the  "  stream  of  mixed 
admonitions  and  encouragement  to  which  they  are  accustomed."  The  first  record  gives  an 
epiphany  hymn,  together  with  a  Burmese  rendering  of  the  "  Gloria  in  excelsis,"  while  the 
second  consists  of  various  items  composed  by  Father  Jackson  from  year  to  year  for  the  Midnight 
Mass  of  Christmas,  and  telling  the  story  of  the  shepherds  and  the  angels.  Father  Jackson 
literally  burnt  himself  out  in  the  service  of  the  people  he  loved,  and  the  fact  that  he  volun- 
tarily adopted  even  the  food  and  dress  of  the  poorest  Burman,  and  was  willing  to  undergo  priva- 
tions which  would  have  taxed  the  strength  of  a  far  more  robust  man,  must  have  done  as  much 
as  any  spoken  word  to  bring  home  to  his  people  the  reality  of  his  message,  while,  in  the  words 
of  one  of  his  friends,  his  "  physical  blindness  seemed  only  to  emphasise  his  intense  spiritual 
vision."  The  Editor. 
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BRITISH    "WIRELESS    FOR    THE 
BLIND"    FUND. 


THE  British  "  Wireless  for 
the  Blind  "  Fund  has  just 
issued  a  short  Report  and 
Statement  of  Accounts  from 
5th  December,  1929,  to  30th 
November,  1931.  The 
Chairman  of  the  Fund,  Cap- 
tain Sir  Beachcroft  Towse,  V.C.,  the  Vice- 
Chairman,  Captain  Ian  Fraser,  M.P.,  and 
the  members  of  the  Committee,  blind  and 
sighted,  record  their  deep  gratitude  to 
the  thousands  of  listeners  who  have  so 
generously  assisted  the  Fund. 

Up  to  the  present  date  a  total  of  £38,307 
has  been  subscribed,  mainly  in  response  to 
Broadcast  Appeals  made  by  H.R.H.  The 
Prince  of  Wales,  Mr.  Winston  Churchill, 
and  Captain  Ian  Fraser.  The  sum  of 
£33,762  shown  in  the  accounts  as  having 
been  expended  on  the  purchase  of  sets  and 
accessories  has  been  sufficient  to  bay 
18,500  sets,  all  of  which  have  been  distributed 
to  blind  listeners.  To  complete  its  initial 
task  the  Fund  now  needs  £4,500  and  in  spite 
of  hard  times,  it  is  hoped  that  this  sum  will 
be  forthcoming  by  the  beginning  of  the 
New  Year.  The  Committee  has,  in  fact, 
felt  so  strongly  the  impossibility  of  leaving 
out  in  the  cold  the  remaining  2,000  blind 
people,  most  of  whom  live  in  districts 
remote  from  the  towns,  that  they  have 
actually  committed  themselves  to  ordering 
a  number  of  the  sets  still  needed. 

When  the  whole  blind  population  has 
thus  been  equipped  with  sets,  a  compara- 
tively small  annual  sum  will  be  required 
to  help  in  the  maintenance  of  sets,  particu- 
larly in  those  parts  of  the  country  which 
are  peculiarly  hard  hit  by  prolonged  de- 
pression, and  to  meet  new  need  arising 
from  the  lamentable  fact  that  every  year 
a  certain  number  of  our  fellow  countrymen 
lose  their  sight.  The  Fund  has  been  careful 
to  avoid  the  expense  of  setting  up  any 
central  maintenance  service,  which  would 
have  involved  the  employment  of  head- 
quarters' staff  and  liability  for  innumerable 
journeys.  On  the  contrary,  it  has  firmly 
maintained  the  policy  of  encouraging  local 
initiative  in  the  installation  and  maintenance 
of  sets,  and  the  Committee  pays  a  tribute 


of  admiration  first  to  the  County  and  local 
Societies  for  the  Blind  which  have  gallantly 
shouldered  the  responsibility,  and  secondly 
to  retailers  throughout  the  country  who 
offered  their  services  voluntarily  to  the 
British  "  Wireless  for  the  Blind  "  Fund. 
The  accounts  of  the  Fund  show  how  small 
a  proportion  of  the  subscriptions  and  dona- 
tions have  been  absorbed  by  administrative 
costs  and  the  Committee  intends  to  puisue 
a  similar  policy  in  future  years. 

The  B.B.C,  has  from  the  beginning 
of  the  Fund's  work  thrown  itself  heart  and 
soul  into  forwarding  the  cause  of  the  Fund  ; 
without  the  help  of  the  B.B.C,  the  Fund 
could  never  have  been  established.  Not 
only  has  it  by  its  broadcast  appeals  been  in- 
strumental in  raising  the  bulk  of  the  money, 
but  its  officials  have  devoted  many  hours 
of  voluntary  labour  to  serving  on  the  Fund's 
Committee  and  giving  it  the  benefit  of  their 
technical  experience. 

Dr.  W.  H.  Eccles  most  helpfully  con- 
sented to  act  as  technical  adviser  to  the 
Fund  and  has  made  himself  responsible 
for  the  design  of  all  the  sets  for  each  type 
of  need. 

The  National  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
in  addition  to  a  substantial  contribution 
in  money,  has  given  freely  the  services  of 
its  experienced  staff  and  has  facilitated 
the  work  of  the  Fund  in  innumerable  ways. 

The  Wireless  Trade,  and  particularly 
the  Radio  Manufacturers'  Association,  which 
presented  to  the  Fund  1,000  sets,  with  full 
equipment,  has  rendered  tireless  assistance 
by  gifts  of  sets  and  parts,  by  giving  money 
and  collecting  subscriptions,  by  waiving 
the  usual  royalties  paid  on  valve  sets  and 
by  installing  voluntarily  sets  for  those 
would-be  listeners  who  could  not  get  sets 
erected  themselves. 

The  response  of  the  general  public  has 
been  wonderful  ;  there  were  donations  of 
outstanding  generosity,  such  as  that  of 
the  gentleman  who  has  equipped  with  sets 
all  the  blind  in  Gloucestershire,  but  on 
the  whole  the  great  sum  of  £38,307  has 
been  given  in  small  sums,  every  one  of 
which  is  a  token  of  the  deep  sympathy 
which  blindness  evokes. 
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METHODS    OF    REMUNERATION, 

VII. 

By  BEN  PURSE. 


IT  has  been  repeatedly  stated  of  late 
in  certain  quarters  that  there  is  a 
disposition  among  writers  who  speci- 
fically deal  with  industrial  problems 
associated  with  blind  welfare  work 
to  lay  too  much  stress  upon  the  pro- 
ductive capacity  of  non-seeing  workers . 
As  we  have  indicated  on  more  than  one 
occasion,  we  cannot  possibly  agree  with  this 
viewpoint,  for  it  seems  to  us  that  it  is  of  very 
material  inportance  that  all  should  strive 
to  attain  a  high  level  of  production.  How 
else  is  it  possible  to  obtain  real  wages,  and 
in  what  satisfactory  manner  can  we  other- 
wise show  that  there  is  real  value  in  good 
and  efficient  training  ?  It  surely  is  true 
also  that  every  worker  should  strive  to  give 
the  greatest  value  in  return  for  the  payments 
he  receives,  in  order  that  the  demands  upon 
public  charity  may  not  be  such  as  to  consti- 
tute a  growing  and  an  oppressive  burden. 

When  we  remember  that  nearly  70  per 
cent,  of  the  blind  of  Britain  are  classified  as 
unemployables,  and  that  their  maintenance 
must  of  necessity  involve  a  considerable 
public  charge,  it  surely  is  incumbent  upon 
those  who  already  are  or  who  can  be  made 
efficient,  to  make  a  sensible  contribution 
to  their  own  support.  Subsidies  there  must 
be,  and  no  one  objects  to  such  forms  of 
help  being  based  upon  a  liberal  scale  ; 
but  when  it  is  argued  that  production  is  of 
no  account  and  that  incomes  should  be 
stabilised  at  a  comparatively  high  level, 
then  of  necessity  we  are  bound  to  examine 
the  theories  and  conclusions  upon  which 
these  inordinate  demands  are  said  to  rest. 

We  have  frequently  heard  it  stated  that 
the  disability  of  blindness  is  so  serious 
a  handicap  that  no  civilised  community 
should  permit  such  citizens  to  depend  for 
their  subsistence  upon  the  labour  or  the 
results  of  the  labour  which  they  are  capable 
of  performing.  Fortunately,  however,  this 
point  of  view  finds  but  little  favour  among 
well-informed  and  self-respecting  blind 
workers.  The  preaching  of  such  pernicious 
doctrines  is  fraught  with  danger,  and  how- 
ever unwilling  we  may  be,  there  are  times 


when  it  is  essential  to  expose  all  such 
fallacies.  Everybody  recognises  the  necessity 
for  providing  maintenance  on  behalf  of 
those  who  are  so  physically  or  mentally 
handicapped  as  to  render  them  incapable 
of  making  any  real  contribution  towards 
their  own  support,  but  that  in  no  wise 
excuses  those  who  are  much  better  equipped, 
and  who  are  physically  fit  to  discharge  a 
good  day's  work,  from  the  obligation  to  win 
for  themselves  a  decent  standard  of  life. 

Only  those  who  imagine  that  they  possess 
some  indefinable  claim  upon  what  they 
regard  as  the  limitless  resources  of  the  State 
can  talk  and  act  so  foolishly;  but  their 
indifference  towards  the  duties  of  citizenship 
constitutes  no  valid  reason  for  pandering 
to  their  depraved  tastes  or  yielding  assent 
to  a  vicious  point  of  view  by  capitulating 
to  their  noisy  demonstrations.  It  cannot 
be  too  often  emphasised  that  blindness  in 
itself  and  of  itself  confers  no  inalienable 
rights  upon  those  who  labour  under  its 
disadvantages  to  make  claims  upon  the 
community  that  are  essentially  unreason- 
able. The  most  salutary  feature  of  the 
present  situation  is  that  such  claims  are 
but  rarely  made  by  the  really  efficient, 
self-respecting  workman,  for  he  is  conscious 
of  his  duties  and  not  unmindful  of  those 
obligations  which  must  devolve  upon  every 
citizen  who  is  led  to  examine  thoughtfully 
those  crucial  economic  problems  which  are 
to-day  fraught  with  so  much  difficulty. 

Those  who  devote  so  much  energy  and 
enterprise  in  the  futile  endeavour  to  secure 
substantial  advantages  in  return  for  negli- 
gible services  would  do  well  if  they  turned 
such  mis-spent  energy  into  channels  of 
communal  usefulness.  They  would  be 
happier  men  and  women  by  so  doing,  and 
they  would  at  least  have  the  consolation 
of  knowing  that  their  standard  of  life 
is  the  heritage  of  practical  endeavour. 

In  this  article  we  propose  to  discuss  the 
system  of  wage  payments  obtaining  at  the 
Workshops  for  the  Blind,  Liverpool.  This 
institution  is  one  of  the  largest  establish- 
ments in  the  countrv,  and  boasts  a  record 
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that  can  be  emulated  but  by  few  organisa- 
tions. Its  activities  as  a  great  employment 
agency  and  home  teaching  organisation 
date  back  to  1857,  an(3  although  the  society 
has  suffered  many  vicissitudes,  its  progressive 
development  is  one  of  the  stirring  romances 
with  which  the  annals  of  voluntaryism 
abound.  It  was  once  said  by  an  important 
Government  official  who  visited  the  Cornwallis 
Street  establishment,  that  the  place  too 
closely  resembled  a  modern  factory,  not  a 
charitable  institution.  The  criticism  evoked 
an  appropriate  reply  :  "  These  buildings 
were  erected  with  the  object  of  being  known 
as  workshops  ;  they  are  hives  of  industry 
in  which  our  workers  are  engaged,  and 
although  we  may  lack  the  regalia  of  the 
drawing-room,  we  can  at  least  supply  the 
capacity  and  zest  of  the  British  workman." 
This  is  the  spirit  which  seems  to  have 
actuated  the  management  right  through  the 
ages,  and  the  policy  has  evoked  a  response 
that  is  the  envy  of  much  more  pretentious 
organisations.  It  is  fitting  before  rapidly 
passing  to  the  discussion  of  wage  problems, 
that  we  should  say  a  word  about  the  social 
side  of  this  great  undertaking. 

When  the  modern  home  teaching  society 
has  learned  a  great  deal  more  than  is  at 
present  represented  by  its  work,  it  will  still 
have  much  to  learn  from  the  Liverpool 
organisation.  Thirty  years  ago,  when  the 
writer  of  this  article  looked  into  the  activities 
of  the  society  on  Merseyside,  he  found  it 
to  be  an  agency  active  and  alert,  susceptible 
of  the  needs  of  the  blind  of  the  area,  and 
responsive  to  their  demands  so  far  as  the 
financial  position  would  admit.  With  the 
introduction  of  grants  in  aid,  its  work  has 
developed,  until  to-day,  it  may  easily  be 
described  as  one  of  the  largest  and  best- 
equipped  services  in  the  country.  The 
society  is  also  to  be  congratulated  in  that  it 
has  steadily  increased  the  number  of  blind 
and  partially  blind  home  teachers,  so  that 
criticism  from  this  point  of  view  is  disarmed. 

Among  other  features  we  must  admire 
is  the  attitude  of  the  Committee  in  seeking 
out  suitable  sites  in  the  city,  which  are  being 
utilised  as  kiosks,  affording  increased  employ- 
ment under  remunerative  conditions  to 
those  who  are  fortunate  enough  to  occupy 
these  stands.  Other  agencies  for  the  blind 
would  do  well  to  note  this  and  to  "go  and 
do  likewise."   We  are  precluded,  owing  to  the 


scope  of  the  subject,  from  dealing  more 
exhaustively  with  these  aspects  of  social 
service,  but  perhaps  on  some  other  occasion 
we  may  more  appropriately  return  to  it. 
Our  immediate  object  is  to  say  something 
about  the  wage  system  obtaining  at  these 
Workshops,  and  to  discover,  if  we  are  able, 
what  fundamental  differences  exist  here  as 
contrasted  with  other  systems. 

The  management  states  that  they  believe 
in  piecework  conditions  of  employment 
wherever  such  are  practicable.  Local  trade 
union  rates  are  paid,  to  which  a  substantial 
gratuity  is  added,  described  as  "  augmenta- 
tion of  wages  grant."  This  allowance  is 
not  a  fixed  quantity,  but  varies  in  proportion 
to  the  character  of  the  industry.  It  is  held 
that  since  some  occupations  are  more 
remunerative  than  others,  it  necessarily 
follows  that  in  order  to  give  every  employee 
a  reasonable  interest  in  his  job  and  an 
incentive  to  work,  the  augmentation  of  wages 
grant  must  take  account  of  these  variable 
factors  for  the  purposes  of  adjustment. 
For  example,  in  addition  to  trade  earnings, 
a  brush-maker  receives  an  augmentation 
of  wages  grant  of  16s.  6d.  weekly,  a  mat- 
maker  has  a  basic  subsidy  of  16s.  6d., 
plus  50  per  cent,  of  net  earnings  up  to  but 
not  exceeding  28s.  A  basket-maker  em- 
ployed on  ballast  hampers  (held  to  be  a 
remunerative  class  of  work)  is  paid  a  subsidy 
of  10s.  6d.  It  is  interesting  to  observe, 
however,  that  all  women  workers  receive 
a  subsidy  of  16s.  6d.  per  week.  It  is  also 
worth  noting  that  although  the  County  of 
Lancashire  has  suffered  severely  throughout 
a  prolonged  industrial  depression,  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Liverpool  Workshops  for  the 
Blind  have  been  able  to  keep  the  whole  of 
their  employees  fully  occupied  and  have 
not  had  recourse  to  the  Labour  Exchange 
as  a  means  of  supplementing  income. 

The  manager  in  a  significant  message 
says  :  "  Everybody  employed  here  is  ex- 
pected to  possess  some  earning  power, 
and  every  penny  spent  is  requited  to  be  an 
investment  designed  for  production  and 
more  pennies." 

In  1912,  155  blind  persons  were  employed  ; 
on  March  31st,  1931,  the  workpeople  num- 
bered 179. 

In  previous  articles  we  have  noted  the 
great  variations  from  year  to  year  both  in 
real  wages  and  augmentation  grants  ;    we 
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have  further  observed  that  in  some  instances 
the  last-mentioned  item  appeared  to  be 
growing  at  an  alarming  rate.  These  ten- 
dencies, however,  are  signally  absent  in 
the  figures  given  below. 


Wages 
Augmentation 


1929.  1930.  1931. 

£  £  £ 

8,782  8,888  8,757 

9.371  9,461  9,666 


We  think  that  it  is  symptomatic  of  a  well- 
ordered  wage  system  where  employment 
has  been  fairly  regular  throughout  the  years, 
that  the  returns  should  not  show  violent 
fluctuations  from  one  period  to  another, 
and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Liver- 
pool system  complies  with  this  crucial  test. 
In  addition  to  the  benefits  detailed  above, 
the  following  figures  will  be  of  interest  : — 


£ 

£ 

£ 

Dinners  to  blind  employees 

600 

628 

605 

Holidays  and  Sick  Fund  .  . 

375 

342 

382 

Grants  to  Unemployed  and 

Unemployable 

11,336 

24,979 

31,971 

Benevolent  Fund 

123 

219 

384 

Boarding  out  cases 

260 

223 

203 

Home  Workers 

698 

871 

776 

Annuitants           

756 

814 

944 

It  is  impossible   to  peruse   these  figures 

(To  be 


without  feeling  a  thrill  of  satisfaction  that 
in  times  so  difficult  this  great  organisation 
should  have  been  able  to  present  such  a 
magnificent  record  of  achievement.  It  may 
be  true  to  say  that  there  is  nothing  ornate 
or  luxurious  to  attract  or  fascinate  the  eye 
of  the  connoisseur,  but  for  downright  utility 
and  practical  work,  this  edifice  erected  in 
Cornwallis  Street,  Liverpool,  is  a  monument 
to  realism  such  as  we  but  rarely  find.  It 
might  be  well  when  in  the  future  we  are 
planning  vast  establishments  we  could  spare 
a  little  of  the  ornate  and  the  luxurious  and 
devote  more  serious  attention  to  the  scope 
and  intention  for  which  such  structures  are 
designed.  The  atmosphere  of  a  workshop 
is  really  what  is  most  needed,  and  the  visitor 
to  the  Liverpool  establishment  is  at  once 
inpressed  with  the  fact  that  this  genuine 
atmosphere  prevails  in  every  feature  of  the 
Society's  undertakings.  The  organisation 
is  fortunate  in  having  at  its  disposal  men  of 
first-rate  business  ability  who  have  given 
unstinted  service  to  the  cause,  and  as  a  direct 
consequence  of  such  assiduous  attention 
the  level  of  business  efficiency  achieved  is 
seldom  equalled  in  this  or  any  other  country. 
continued.) 


E.  D.   MACGREGOR  PRIZE   1932. 


WHEN  Mr.  E.  D.  Macgregor 
left  the  Blind  Department 
of  the  Ministry  of  Health 
in  October,  1926,  there 
was  a  wide -spread  wish 
on  the  part  of  his  fellow- 
workers  that  his  eminent 
services  to  the  cause  which  they  had  at 
heart  should  be  marked  in  some  signal  way. 
A  sum  of  money  was  raised  which  at 
Mr.  Macgregor's  suggestion  was  invested 
so  that  the  interest  amounting  to  £4.  4s. 
a  year  might  be  available  as  an  annual 
award. 

For  the  first  few  years  the  competition 
was  limited  to  Home  Teachers  or  those 
who  hoped  to  become  Home  Teachers,  and 
the  prize  was  given  for  originality  and  skill 
in  the  teaching  of  Braille  and  Moon.  It 
has  now  been  decided  to  throw  the  competi- 
tion open  to  all  interested  in  work  for  the 
blind  and  to  offer  the  prize  for  the  bes 
essay  on  the  following  subject  : — 


"  The  machinery  for  the  administration 
of  the  welfare  of  the  blind  and  the  best 
means  for  its  simplification." 
The  following  are  the  regulations  governing 
the  award  : — 

(1)  Essays  should  not  exceed  5,000  words 
in  length. 

(2)  Each  competitor  must  use  a  nom  de 
plume  and  no  other  name  must  appear  on 
the  essay. 

(3)  Essays  must  be  accompanied  by  a 
sealed  envelope  bearing  the  nom  de  plume 
on  the  outside  and  containing  the  name  and 
address  of  the  competitor. 

(4)  Essays  must  reach  the  Hon.  Registrar, 
College  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind,  224-6-8, 
Great  Portland  Street,  London,  W.  1,  not 
later  than  2nd  May,  1932. 

(5)  The  Union  of  Counties  Associations 
for  the  Blind  reserves  to  itself  the  right  to 
withhold  the  prize  if,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
College  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind,  there  is  no 
essay  of  sufficient  merit. 
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RECENT 
PUBLICATIONS 

Blind  People  in  Japan. 

"  Blind  People  in  Japan,  their  Protection 
and  Education,"  is  an  extremely  interesting 
pamphlet  published  by  the  Osaka  Mainichi, 
one  of  the  most  important  and  widely  read 
Japanese  newspapers.  While  the  pamphlet 
is  mainly  concerned  with  the  special  work 
of  the  Osaka  Mainichi,  which  has  made  the 
care  of  the  blind  one  of  its  chief  interests, 
it  also  gives  a  valuable  account  of  general 
work  for  the  blind  in  Japan  to-day,  especially 
on  the  educational  side. 

In  1923,  the  Emperor  of  Japan  issued  an 
Imperial  Ordinance,  which  made  it  obliga- 
tory on  every  prefecture  to  have  at  least 
one  blind  school.  The  latest  available 
statistics  (for  1928)  state  that  there  are  72 
schools  for  the  blind  in  Japan,  537  teachers, 
and  3,768  students.  Most  of  the  schools 
have  their  own  Braille  libraries,  and  in  the 
larger  towns  there  are  libraries  exclusively 
for  blind  readers.  Since  1925,  the  Braille 
ballot  has  been  legalised,  and  in  the  elections 
of  1930,  5,427  blind  persons  recorded  their 
votes. 

About  ten  years  ago,  the  Osaka  Mainichi 
completed  large  new  publishing  offices, 
and  in  order  to  commemorate  the  event 
decided  to  begin  the  publication  of  a  Braille 
weekly  newspaper,  The  Braille  Mainichi. 
Its  circulation  reaches  the  figure  of  2,500  per 
week,  and  its  readers  are  to  be  found  not 
only  on  the  Mainland  of  Japan,  but  in 
Taiwan,  Karafuto,  and  Manchuria.  Its 
Editor  is  a  blind  man,  Mr.  Kyotaro 
Nakamura,  who  was  formerly  Principal 
of  the  School  for  the  Blind  at  Formosa, 
and  who  represented  Japan  at  the  Inter- 
national Conference  in  London  in  1914. 
He  has  travelled  widely  and  visited  institu- 
tions for  the  blind  in  France,  Germany, 
Great  Britain  and  Russia,  and  is  now  engaged 
on  behalf  of  the  Japanese  Education  Depart- 
ment in  the  preparation  of  school-books 
for  blind  students. 

In  1923,  when  schools  for  the  blind  were 
generally  established  in  conformity  to  the 
imperial  decree,  the  Osaka  Mainichi  was 
given  authority  to  act  as  publishers  to  all 
blind  schools. 


Two  years  later,  the  organisation  took  up 
the  important  question  of  the  physical 
training  of  the  younger  blind,  and  organised 
the  National  Athletic  Federation  of  Schools 
for  the  Blind.  It  encourages  public  speaking 
among  blind  students,  and  organises  an 
annual  oratorical  contest  throughout  the 
Empire. 

The  Charity  Corps  of  the  Osaka  Mainichi 
is  a  very  active  body,  working  for  the  general 
welfare  of  the  blind,  the  prevention  of 
blindness  and  the  teaching  of  Braille  to  adults 
by  means  of  travelling  teachers.  An  in- 
teresting account  is  given  of  its  activities 
in  the  work  of  prevention  during  the  past 
three  years  ;  leading  oculists  have  under- 
taken to  examine  those  whose  eyesight  is 
failing,  free  of  all  charge,  and  whenever  there 
seems  hope  of  saving  the  sight,  arrangements 
are  made  for  hospital  and  operative  treat- 
ment. Over  8,400  men  and  women  have 
already  been  tested,  and  of  these  over 
3,200  have  been  diagnosed  as  curable. 

The  Blind  Record. 

A  well-illustrated  number  of  The  Blind 
Record  for  November,  gives  an  account 
of  the  part  played  by  some  of  the  blind 
workers  of  the  London  Association  for  the 
Blind  in  the  English  Folk  Dance  display, 
held  in  Hyde  Park  during  the  summer. 
Dancing  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  forms 
of  exercise  in  which  the  blind  can  take  part, 
and  the  photographs  of  the  blind  dancers 
are  full  of  movement  and  charm.  The 
silver  gilt  medal  awarded  by  the  London 
Gardens  Exhibition  for  wicker  garden 
requisites  has  recently  been  won  by  the 
Association. 

English  Catalogue  from  Germany. 

The  German  Blind  Association,  Berlin, 
which  has  its  Aids  for  the  Blind  Department 
at  Moltkestrasse  7,  Dresden,  N.  23,  shows 
great  enterprise  in  issuing  its  catalogue 
and  price  list  of  apparatus  in  English.  The 
catalogue  includes  descriptions  of  type- 
writers, Braille  machines,  writing  frames, 
letter  tablets,  clocks,  piano-tuning  tools, 
games,  and  playing  cards.  The  prices  stated 
in  the  catalogue  do  not  include  postage  and 
packing,  and  foreign  orders  are  charged 
an  extra  5  per  cent,  to  cover  expenses. 
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ACHIEVEMENTS 
OF  THE  BLIND 

Organ  Playing  and  Piano  Repairing. 

Mr.  A.  Hilton,  of  Holden  Avenue,  Astley 
Bridge,  near  Bolton,  blind  from  his  early 
years,  has  for  the  past  fifteen  years  been 
organist  and  choirmaster  at  the  Walmsley 
Unitarian  Church,  near  Bolton,  has  com- 
posed many  hymn  tunes  and  walks  five 
miles  from  his  home  to  the  church  alone. 
His  hobby  is  repairing  pianos,  and  none  is 
too  decrepit  for  him  to  tackle. 

A  Blind  Whistler. 

Making  his  first  appearance  at  the  London. 
Shoreditch,  last  month,  Alveretti,  the  blind 
young  Spanish  whistler,  was  one  of  the  best 
applauded  features.  In  addition  to  his 
popularity  with  the  audience,  Alveretti 
is  a  great  favourite  backstage  on  account 
of  his  cheerful  demeanour  and  his  extra- 
ordinary faculty  for  finding  his  way  about 
unaided. 

Tally-ho  ! 

Miss  Edith  Wagstaff  Smith,  of  Exmoutb, 
Devon,  who  lost  her  sight  when  she  was 
seventeen,  has  only  been  riding  for  just 
over  a  year  and  now  follows  hounds  with 
the  East  Devon  hunt. 

"  Ever  since  I  can  remember,"  she  said 
to  a  Press  representative,  "  I  have  always 
wanted  to  ride,  and  I  was  always  passionately 
fond  of  horses.  I  made  up  my  mind  when 
very  young  that  one  day  I  would  ride,  and 
ride  in  Hyde  Park,  too.  Then  the  oppor- 
tunity for  learning  arose  about  a 
year  ago,  and  owing  to  the  good 
teaching  of  nty  riding-master  I  am 
now  proficient  enough  to  carry  out 
my  ambition." 

Success  of  Blind  Scouts. 

In  a  competition  held  at  the  Old 
Castle,  Frederick  E.  Smith  (13)  and 
William  J.  Beckers  (12),  pupils  of  the 
Royal  Victoria  School  for  the  Blind, 
Newcastle,  won  the  Duke  of  North- 
umberland's Medals  for  Northumbria 
Small  Pipes  playing.  The  former 
also  won  second  prize  for  beginners. 
Both  are  members  of  the  26th 
Newcastle  Troop  of  Blind  Scouts. 


Successful  London  Debut. 

Last  month,  Mr.  Abrasha  Haitowitsch,  a 
Russian-born  violinist,  blind  from  babyhood, 
gave  a  recital  at  the  Dorchester  Hotel.  This 
was  his  first  appearance  in  England,  although 
he  has  played  all  over  the  United  States. 

"  I  studied  at  the  Imperial  Conservatoire 
at  St.  Petersburg,  to  which  I  was  admitted  by 
special  decree  of  the  Tsar,"  Mr.  Haitowitsch 
told  a  Press  representative. 

"  In  those  days  it  was  very  difficult  to  get 
music  in  Braille,  so  I  had  to  have  pieces 
played  to  me,  and  learn  them  by  heart. 

"  Then  I  began  the  task  of  transcribing 
music  into  Braille,  which  I  had  learned,  so 
that  by  adapting  the  system  to  my  own 
needs  I  can  read  a  musical  score  in  the  same 
way  in  which  the  blind  read  a  book. 

"  When  the  war  broke  out  I  could  be  of  no 
service  to  my  country,  so  I  went  to  the 
States.  Now  I  am  going  to  Paris  and  I  hope 
to  be  able  to  visit  the  new  Russia,  for  I 
should  dearlv  like  to  plav  in  mv  native  land." 


Institution    for    the     Blind     of     Dewsbury, 
Batley  and  District. 

The  Eleventh  Annual  Report  for  1930/31 
records,  with  deep  regret,  the  death  of 
Councillor  W.  Howgate,  the  President  of  the 
Institution,  who  had  given  very  valuable 
services  in  the  cause  of  blind  welfare  for 
twelve  years.  Bad  trade  has  affected  the 
Institution  during  the  year,  but  it  has  been 
possible,  in  spite  of  this,  to  keep  the  workers 
on  full  time.  The  Committee  took  part 
in  the  Dewsbury  Chamber  of  Trade  Exhibi- 
tion and  demonstrations  of  machine  knitting 
were  given  by  blind  workers. 
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Presentation  of  White  Sticks  to  the  Blind  of  Sunderland. 
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TWO    VALUABLE    GUIDES. 

A  Chronological  Survey  of  Work  for  the  Blind  and  a  Revised  Directory  and  Year  Book. 


THE  National  Institute  for 
the  Blind  announces  two 
interesting  publications  for 
the  New  Year. 
The  first  is  "A  Chrono- 
logical Survey  of  Work  for 
the  Blind,"  with  an  Appendix 
on  "The  Preveniion  of  Blindness,"  and  a 
Bibliography,  from  the  earliest  records  up 
to  the  year  1930.  It  has  been  compiled 
by  Mr.  Henry  J.  Wagg,  O.B.E.,  Hon. 
Secretary  of  the  Barclay  Workshops  for 
Blind  Women,  Hon.  Treasurer  of  the  Greater 
London  Fund  for  the  Blind,  Member  of  the 
Executive  Council  of  the  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind,  etc.,  assisted  by  Miss  Mary  G. 
Thomas,  Information  Officer,  National  Insti- 
tute. It  is  published  for  the  Institute  by 
Sir  Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons,  Ltd.;  its  price  is  5s. 
The  Chronology,  which  is  prefaced  by  a 
foreword  by  Lord  Blanesburgh,  Chairman 
of  the  Advisory  Committee  on  the  Welfare 
of  the  Blind,  sets  out  to  show  the  gradual 
development  of  work  for  the  blind,  from 
those  early  times  when  we  read,  in  an  account 
of  a  Home,  that  "  begging  was  encouraged 
on  the  part  of  the  inmates  "  down  to  the 
present  day.  It  contains  notes  on  blind 
legislation,  tracing  it  from  the  Elizabethan 
Poor  Law  to  the  Local  Government  Act, 
1929,  and  describes  all  kinds  of  apparatus 
for  the  use  of  the  blind.  While  it  is  not 
intended  to  be  a  history  of  blind  men  and 
women,  it  records  those  who  have  specially 
earned  distinction  in  ameliorating  the  lot 
of  those  handicapped  like  themselves. 

Though  the  Chronology  is  primarily  con- 
cerned with  the  blind  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  the  main  facts  of  work  for  the  blind 
in  other  countries  are  included. 

The  book  is  illustrated,  and  its  appendices 
deal  with  the  prevention  of  blindness,  the 
recommendations  of  the  Royal  Commission 
of  1889,  the  Agenda  of  Conferences  held  in 
this  country  between  1883  and  1914,  together 
with  a  bibliography. 

The  second  publication  is  a  "  Year  Book 
and  Directory  of  Agencies  for  the  Blind," 
a  successor  of  the  Directory  issued  jointly 
several  years   ago   by   Gardner's   Trust   for 


the  Blind  and  the  National  Institute. 
The  passing  of  the  Local  Government  Act, 
1929,  has  had  a  considerable  effect  on  blind 
work,  and  has  made  a  new  edition  of  the 
Directory  of  Agencies  very  necessary. 

The  present  Directory  gives  a  list  (largely 
compiled  from  information  collected  through 
the  Union  of  Counties  Associations  for  the 
Blind)  of  registering  and  general  welfaie 
agencies,  schools,  workshops,  pension 
societies,  etc.,  in  England,  Wales,  Scotland, 
Northern  Ireland  and  the  Irish  Free  State. 

In  addition,  the  Directory  gives  the  names 
and  addresses  of  all  ophthalmic  hospitals 
in  England  and  Wales,  lists  of  schools 
for  the  partially  blind,  of  appliances  for  the 
blind,  of  postal  regulations  for  blind  litera- 
ture, the  addresses  of  organisations  (e.g., 
Toe  H,  B.B.C.)  not  specifically  for  the  blind, 
but  useful  to  those  who  are  engaged  in  blind 
welfare,  the  names  and  prices  of  over  thirty 
periodicals  in  embossed  type,  a  summary 
of  legislation  for  the  blind,  bibliography,  etc. 

The  recent  World  Conference  has  quick- 
ened an  interest  in  international  work  for 
the  blind,  and  a  section  of  the  Directory 
is  devoted  to  agencies  in  the  British  Empire 
and  abroad,  which  aims  at  giving  those  who 
use  it  at  least  one  address  in  almost  every 
country  to  which  enquiiies  may  be  addressed. 

The  price  of  the  Directory  is  2S. 

Copies  of  both  these  publications  can 
now  be  ordered  from  the  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind,  224,  Great  Portland  Street, 
London,  W.  1. 

OBITUARY 

We  deeply  regret  to  announce  the  deaths 
of  :— 

The      Rev.      William       Henry      Jackson, 

better  known  as  Father  Jackson,  the  or- 
ganiser of  the  mission  to  the  blind  in  Burma, 
at  Rangoon.  What  Father  Damien  was 
to  the  lepers  of  Molokai,  Father  Jackson  was 
to  the  blind  of  Burma.  He  himself  was  a 
blind  man,  a  Londoner,  a  son  of  Mr.  R.  S. 
Jackson,  who  was  Liberal  M.P.  for  Green- 
wich from  1906  to  1910.     He  graduated  at 
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Wadham  College,  Oxford,  and  after  holding 
curacies  at  Hoxton  and  Furlough,  he  went 
out  to  Burma  under  the  auspices  of  the 
S.P.G.  to  devote  himself  to  bettering  the 
condition  of  the  25,000  blind  folk  in  that 
country.  With  Kemmendine  as  his  centre, 
Father  Jackson  did  a  wonderful  work 
among  the  blind,  both  in  teaching  them 
crafts,  such  as  basket  and  box  making, 
which  he  had  to  learn  first  himself,  in 
creating  a  phonetic  Burmese  script  which 
can  be  produced  in  Braille — the  first  matrix  he 
punched  out  on  old  petrol  tins — and  also  in 
his  pastoral  visits  to.  all  parts  of  the  country. 

J.  J.  Burton,  O.B.E.,  J.P.,  F.G.S.,  of 
Nunthorpe,  at  the  age  of  83.  Mr.  Burton 
was  one  of  Tees-side's  leading  ironmasters 
and  social  workers,  and  rendered  conspicuous 
service  during  the  war  in  controlling  the 
steel  and  munitions  output.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Advisory  Committee  on  the 
Welfare  of  the  Blind  (Ministry  of  Health), 
of  the  Northern  Counties  Association  for 
the  Blind,  and  of  the  Executive  Council 
of  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind.  He 
was  a  prominent  worker  for  the  Seamen's 
Mission,  and  a  Knight  of  Grace  of  the  St. 
John  Ambulance  Association. 

Alexander  Buttars.  A  native  of  Leuchars, 
Mr.  Buttars  lost  his  sight  through  the 
effects  of  scarlet  fever,  and  entered  the  Royal 
Dundee  Institution  for  the  Blind  at  the  age 
of  16,  in  the  year  1876,  and  served  his  time 
as  a  basketmaker.  In  this  capacity  he  was 
promoted  instructor  of  trainees  and  under- 
foreman  ;  this  post  he  has  held  since  1907 
until  two  years  ago,  when  he  retired,  having 
reached  the  age  limit.  In  1906  he  organised 
the  local  branch  of  the  National  League  of  the 
Blind  ;  since  then  he  has  held  office  con- 
tinuously and  for  a  number  of  years  he  was 
selected  as  the  Scottish  representative  on 
the  National  Executive.  In  1917  he  was 
chosen  to  represent  the  League  on  the 
Scottish  Advisory  Committee  on  the  Wel- 
fare of  the  Blind.  He  was  held  in  high 
esteem  by  the  management  of  the  Royal 
Dundee  Institution.  Among  the  numerous 
other  positions  he  held  was  that  of  President 
of  the  Blind  Workers'  Sick  and  Benevolent 
Fund.  He  was  also  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  Reading  and  Recreation  Club.  When 
the  Institution  Orchestra  came  into  being 
in  1923  Mr.  Buttars  became  their  President. 


REVIEWS 
REPORTS 

Institute  for  Blind  Children,  Stuttgart. 

The  report  for  1929-31  (two  years  are 
covered  owing  to  financial  difficulties  that 
make  the  printing  of  an  Annual  Report 
impossible)  takes  the  reader  for  an  imaginary 
walk  through  the  Institute,  so  that  he  may 
see  the  blind  children  at  work  and  play. 
Babies  are  shown  in  the  Kindergarten, 
learning  to  lace  their  shoes,  sorting  blocks, 
or  handling  toy  animals.  Older  children 
are  photographed  sand-modelling,  handling 
a  large  model  Zeppelin,  feeding  the  deer  in 
the  Zoo,  dancing  and  drilling  in  the  gym- 
nasium. A  sight-saving  class  and  "  our 
Helen  Keller,"  a  very  attractive  little  deaf- 
blind  girl  reading  her  teacher's  hand,  are 
also  shown.  A  view  of  the  Institute  from 
the  air  gives  an  idea  of  its  attractive  situation 
in  well-wooded  country. 

C .  P.  and  Behar  Blind  Relief  Association. 

The  Third  Annual  Report  of  the  Associa- 
tion for  1930/31  states  there  are  more 
than  4,000  blind  boys  of  school  age  in  the 
Central  Provinces  and  Behar,  and  over 
40,800  blind  persons  altogether.  Work  on 
their  behalf  was  set  on  foot  in  1928  chiefly 
through  the  efforts  of  a  blind  man,  Mr. 
Wadegaonker,  and  the  school  opened  in 
that  year  now  has  20  pupils,  who  are 
admitted  between  the  ages  of  9  and  16.  In 
addition  to  his  work  in  connection  with  the 
school,  Mr.  Wadegaonker  is  keenly  interested 
in  the  question  of  prevention,  and  a  scheme 
has  been  drawn  up  to  deal  with  this  matter. 

School  for  the  Indigent  Blind,  Liverpool. 

The  Annual  Report  for  1930/31  states 
that  the  new  buildings  (comprising  sales 
shop,  offices,  girls'  workrooms  and  training 
department,  recreation  rooms,  and  rooms  for 
domestic  training)  are  in  course  of  erection, 
and  the  Committee  look  forward  to  this 
long-needed  extension  of  its  work  with 
much  interest  and  hopefulness. 

The  report  records  with  deep  regret  the 
death  of  Miss  Gibbons,  whose  services  as  a 
visitor  at  Hardman  Street  were  greatly 
appreciated  by  the  girls. 
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UNION    OF    COUNTIES    ASSOCIATIONS 
FOR    THE    BLIND. 


1 


Report  of  General  Meeting. 

■*$  HE  General  Meeting  of  the 
Council  of  the  Union  of 
Counties  Associations  for  the 
Blind  was  held  at  Cloth- 
workers'  Hall,  Mincing  Lane, 
E.C.  3,  on  Thursday,  Novem- 
ber 19th,  1931,  by  kind 
permission  of  the  Master,  Wardens  and 
Court  of  Assistants  of  the  Clothworkers' 
Company,  under  the  chairmanship  of  Mr. 
P.M.  Evans,  MA.,  LL.D. 

The  chairman  referred  to  the  loss  sus- 
tained by  the  cause  of  the  blind  through  the 
death  of  four  valued  workers  and  colleagues : 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Fitzpatrick,  President  of 
Queens'  College,  Cambridge,  and  Chairman 
of  the  Eastern  Counties  Association  for 
the  Blind,  Dr.  James  Graham  of  Leeds, 
Miss  Margaret  Comber  of  the  North- Western 
Counties  Association  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Dixson 
of  Oxford,  for  many  years  a  co-opted  member 
of  the  Union. 

The  election  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Tate  as  a  co- 
opted  member,  in  view  of  his  long  association 
with  work  for  the  blind,  and  of  Miss  Garaway , 
as  a  co-opted  member,  representing  the 
College  of  Teachers,  was  carried  unanimously. 
The  Chairman  submitted  a  Report  of  the 
Prevention  of  Blindness  Committee,  in  which 
a  programme  outlining  the  scope  of  its 
work  was  given  ;  this  included  investigation 
into  preventive  measures  among  infants 
and  children  of  school  age,  the  means  of 
prevention  among  persons  of  post-school 
and  middle  life  ;  investigation  into  occupa- 
tional and  industrial  blindness  ;  research 
and  propaganda,  and  the  certification  of  the 
blind  and  the  ascertainment  of  the  causes  of 
blindness.  The  need  for  securing  reliable 
evidence  of  the  causes  of  blindness  in  this 
country,  with  their  prevention,  has  become 
increasingly  apparent,  and  a  request  received 
by  the  Committee  from  the  Minister  of 
Health  to  consider  a  report  from  the  Council 
of  British  Ophthalmologists  on  the  certifi- 
cation of  the  blind  has  led  to  the  preparation 
of  a  memorandum  on  the  subject  for  sub- 
mission to  the  Minister  of  Health. 

The  Committee  are  greatly  indebted  to 
their   Scottish    colleagues    for    advice    and 


example  and  have  found  their  co-operation 
of  great  value. 

The  North  Regional  Conference  of  Certi- 
fying Ophthalmic  Surgeons,  convened  by 
the  Northern  Counties  Association,  is 
evidence  of  the  interest  taken  by  the  Northern 
Counties  in  the  subject  of  certification  of 
blindness,  and  the  Committee  is  encouraged 
to  hope  that  this  interest  will  be  extended 
to  its  Report. 

The  Committee  has  "further  established 
contact  with  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind,  whose  research  agent,  Miss 
McKay,  visited  England  this  summer  and 
has  since  supplied  the  Committee  with 
interesting  matter  relating  to  the  causes  of 
blindness. 

The  subject  of  the  essay  for  the  Macgregor 
Prize  for  1932  was  placed  before  the  meeting, 
and  it  was  agreed  that  the  competition  should 
be  widened  to  include  all  persons  engaged  in, 
or  interested  in,  work  for  the  blind.  The 
subject  is  "  The  machinery  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  blind  and  the  best  means  for 
its  simplification."  Full  particulars  will 
be  found  on  page  291. 

A  resolution  commending  the  problem  of 
educational  provision  for  partially  blind 
children  to  the  earnest  consideration  of  the 
Board  of  Education  was  earned  unanimously, 
the  urgenc}/  of  the  problem  being  em- 
phasised by  a  number  of  members  present. 

A  paper  on  Domestic  Science  Classes, 
including  cookery  and  laundry  work,  was 
read  by  Miss  Tenney,  Secretary  to  the 
Eastern  Counties  Association,  in  which  she 
described  the  courses  of  instruction  in 
Domestic  Science  which  are  being  conducted 
at  the  East  Anglian  School  for  the  Blind 
and  Deaf  at  Gorleston-on-Sea  and  at  the 
West  of  England  Institution  for  the  Blind 
at  Exeter.*  These  courses  are  at  present 
for  girls  only,  but  it  was  felt  that  there  are 
openings  for  employment  of  boys  in  domestic 
work  and  that  an  exploration  of  the  possi- 
bilities in  this  direction  should  be  made. 

The  afternoon  session  was  devoted  to  a 
paper  read  by  Mr.  Whitehead,  Hon.  Trea- 
surer of  the  Northern  Counties  Association, 
on    "  The   Wages   and   Conditions   of   Blind 

*   See  page  279. 
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Workers  and  their  relation  to  trading 
accounts,"  the  full  text  of  which  will  be 
given  in  the  printed  Report  of  the  Meeting.f 
The  discussion  provoked  by  Mr.  Whitehead's 
paper  was  opened  by  Mr.  S.  W.  Starling, 
Chairman  of  the  Association  of  Workshops 
for  the  Blind,  followed  by  a  large  number  of 
interested  members. 

Before  the  meeting  concluded,  Miss  King 
gave  an  enthusiastic  account  of  the  work 
which  had  been  begun  among  retarded 
children  at  Court  Grange,  Abbotskerswell, 
from  which  it  seemed  clear  that  the  school 
has  met  a  need. 

The  date  of  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
Union  was  provisionally  fixed  for  the  23rd 
June,  1932,  and  the  meeting  concluded  with 
a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  chairman. 

Northern  Counties  Association  for  the  Blind. 

On  Tuesday,  17th  November,  1931,  the 
Northern  Counties  Association  for  the  Blind 
held  the  usual  Home  Teachers'  Conference, 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Mr.  A.  Siddall. 
The  Conference  took  place  in  the  Milton 
Hall,  Manchester,  and  there  was  a  record 
attendance,  over  130  Home  Teachers  and 
others  being  present. 

Mr.  H.  J.  Dunkerley,  North- Western  Area 
Council  for  Broadcast  Adult  Education, 
having  called  the  attention  of  the  Associa- 
tion to  the  possibility  of  forming  Listening 
Groups  for  the  Blind,  was  invited  to  speak 
on  the  subject  to  the  Home  Teachers  of  the 
North,  who  are  in  touch  with  the  majority 
of  the  19,000  cases  on  the  Northern  Register. 
Mr.  Dunkerley  was  accompanied  by  Mr.  G.  W. 
Gibson,  Yorkshire  Area  Council  for  Broad- 
cast Adult  Education,  who  spoke  on  matters 
relating  to  Yorkshire. 

Mr.  Sarney,  Educational  Engineer,  men- 
tioned the  expert  assistance  available  on 
the  technical  side. 

Miss  A.  M.  Hewer,  National  Library  for 
the  Blind  (Northern  Branch),  gave  an 
account  of  the  Listening  Group  already 
formed  at  the  Northern  Branch  of  the 
National  Library,  also  the  cultural  activities 
of  the  Library. 

The  Northern  Counties  Association  hopes 


^Copies  of  the  Report  of  the  Meeting  will  be  obtain- 
able on  application  to  the  Secretary,  Union  of  Counties 
Associations  for  the  Blind,  66,  Victoria  Street,  London, 
S.W.i. 


that  the  interest  aroused  by  the  Conference 
will  facilitate  the  formation  of  Listening 
Groups,  either  for  the  blind  alone,  or  in 
co-ordination  with  the  sighted. 

Mr.  Sixsmith,  District  Inspector  of  the 
Ministry  of  Health,  dealt  with  the  provisions 
of  the  "  Contributory  Pensions  Act,  1929," 
in  reference  to  Widows,  Share  Fishermen, 
and  Manual  Labour  Contractors. 

Miss  Blackstock,  who  had  given  the  three 
Courses  of  Cookery  Lessons  conducted  by  the 
Manchester  Education  Committee,  addressed 
the  Conference  on  "  Cookery  for  the  Blind," 
and  explained  how  difficulties  due  to  absence 
of  sight  were  overcome  by  stressing  the 
touch,  smell,  sound,  or  taste  of  materials. 
She  said  that  as  a  result  of  her  experience 
she  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  steaming 
was  the  most  useful  method  of  cooking 
for  the  blind,  and  an  electric  stove  the  best 
and  safest  appliance. 

Mr.  Grant,  National  League  of  the  Blind, 
spoke  on  the  development  of  the  Safety 
First  Movement,  and  the  use  of  White 
Sticks,  and  Mr.  Ridgeway  of  Henshaw's 
Institution  on  the  exhibition  of  furniture, 
made  by  the  blind,  and  the  possibilities  of 
the  new  industry  in  relation  to  home  workers. 

A  full  report  of  this  Conference  may  be 
obtained  on  application  to  the  Secretary, 
Northern  Counties  Association  for  the  Blind, 
274,  Deansgate,  Manchester. 

South  Eastern  and  London  Counties 
Association   for  the   Blind. 

The  Portsmouth  Voluntary  Association  for 
the  Blind  publishes  its  Fifth  Annual  Report, 
telling  of  steady  development  in  all  branches 
of  its  work.  The  City  Council  has  extended 
its  beautiful  workshop  at  Cosham  and  is 
planning  a  hostel  for  trainees  from  neigh- 
bouring areas.  The  City  Council  and  the 
Association  together  are  about  to  erect  a 
Home  for  Aged  and  Infirm,  for  which  the 
Association  already  has  a  fund.  The 
Association  has  appointed  a  fourth  Home 
Teacher  ;  it  has  inaugurated  a  Braille  class 
and  swimming  classes  ;  it  has  increased  its 
collections  and  so  been  able  to  spend  more 
in  special  grants  of  relief  ;  and  it  keeps  the 
citizens  of  Portsmouth  interested  in  its 
work.  The  City  Council  continues  to  make 
up  the  incomes  of  the  necessitous  unemploy- 
able blind  to  £1  a  week,  and  the  Association 
continues    to    administer   this    grant.     The 
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Portsmouth  Brotherhood  continues  to  pro- 
vide all  sorts  of  social  opportunities  at  its 
Institute  for  the  Blind,  which  is  open  nightly. 
The  Association  is  a  triumph  of  organisation. 
The  Middlesex  Association  for  the  Blind 
publishes  its  Ninth  Annual  Report.  This 
Association  cares  for  the  blind  people  of 
Middlesex  with  efficiency  and  sympathy, 
and  does  valuable  work  for  the  prevention 
of  blindness.  The  report  explains  its  duties 
and  its  methods,  and  tells  the  public  what 
kind  of  support  it  needs  from  it.  The  work 
in  its  many  branches  goes  steadily  on. 
An  eighth  Home  Teacher  has  been  appointed. 
Sales  of  Pastime  Handicrafts  dispose  of  the 
bulk  of  the  work  of  the  unemployable  blind, 
the  proceeds  going  intact  to  the  workers. 
A  seventh  Social  Centre  has  been  formed. 
The  Middlesex  County  Council  now  raises 
the  incomes  of  the  unemployable  blind  to 
27s.  6d.  a  week  (that  of  blind  married 
couples  to  42s.),  and  helps  certain  workshop 
employees  and  home  workers  who  would 
otherwise  be  worse  off  than  that.  It  also 
provides  convalescent  treatment,  and  dental, 
medical,  and  surgical  appliances  to  the 
necessitous.  The  Association  dispenses 
Public  Assistance  to  the  sighted  dependants 
of  blind  persons .  Each  unemployable  person 
who  wants  wireless  and  has  normal  hearing, 
has  his  set.  The  report  should  appeal 
to  all  Middlesex  readers.  Copies  of  the 
report  can  be  obtained  from  the  Secretary, 
at  66,  Victoria  Street,  S.W.  1. 

The  Metropolitan  Society  for  the  Blind 
which  undertakes  the  great  task  of  caring 
for  the  blind  in  the  City  and  County  of 
London,  publishes  its  Second  Annual  Report, 
recording  development  of  its  casework 
through  the  four  branches  formed  in  1929 
and  1930,  and  the  establishment  of  an 
organiser  of  pastime  occupations.  The 
Society  is  passing  through  a  period  of  financial 
stringency  which  has  necessitated  a  tem- 
porary reduction  of  the  help  given.  Stricter 
certification  of  blindness  has  been  introduced 
and  a  review  of  the  present  register  is  in 
progress.  The  Society  has  undertaken 
during  the  year  the  added  burden  of  the 
care  of  blind  persons  passed  over  from  the 
Poor  Law,  under  the  Local  Government 
Act,  1929.  The  supply  of  wireless  sets 
to  the  blind  of  London  progresses,  but  awaits 
voluntary  help  with  installation  and  main- 
tenance to  complete  it.     Copies  of  the  report 
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can  be  obtained  from  the  Organising  Secre- 
tary at  63,  Denison  House,  Vauxhall  Bridge 
Road,  S.W.  1. 


ANN0UNOMIN1S 

NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  BLIND 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS 

MUSIC. 

The  prices  of  the  following  pieces  of  music  are  subject 
to  a  reduction  of  three-quarters  for  the  blind  resident 
in  the  British  Isles  and  throughout  the  British  Empire. 
The  minimum  price  is  6d.  per  copy. 

s.     d. 
CHURCH— 

11.137  Handel.     Pour  forth  no  more  unheeded 

pray'rs,    Bass   Recit.    and   Air   from 
"  Jephtha,"  F;   Aj— E1  flat..  ..20 

ORGAN— 

11.138  Martini.     Gavotte  in  F  (arr.  by  W.  J. 

Westbrook) ..20 

11.139  Mendelssohn.     Andante,    from    Sonata 

in  B  flat,  for  Violoncello  and  Piano 

(arr.  by  W.  T.  Best) 20 

11.140  Rowley,  Alex.     Benedictus       ..  ..20 

11.141  Wolstenholme,  W.     Prelude  in  C         ..      20 
PIANO— 

11.142  Archer,  J.  Stuart.     Study  in  the  Style 

of   Scarlatti 20 

11.143  Carroll,  Walter  (arr.  by).     First  Lessons 

in  Bach,  Book  11        . .  . .  ..30 

11.144  Coates,   Eric.     From  Meadow  to  May- 

fair  (Suite  of  Three  Pieces)  .  .  ..30 

11.145  Delius,  Frederick.     Air  and  Dance  (arr. 

by  E.  Fenby) 20 

11.146  Falla,  Manuel  de.     Danse  Finale  (from 

"  The  Three-Cornered  Hat  ")  ..20 

11.147  Greenhill,  Harold.     A  Country  Holiday 

(Six  Descriptive  Pieces)        .  .  ..20 

11.148  Handel.  The  Harmonious  Blacksmith .  .      2     o 

11.149  Peterson-Berger,     W.     Four         Dance 

Poems 20 

11.150  Templeton,  Alec.     Toccata       ..  ..20 
DANCE— 

11  151     Gottler,    A,    and    Nicholls,    H.     Time 

Alone  Will  Tell,  Song  Fox-Trot        ..20 

11  152     Noble,  Campbell  and  Connelly.     I  found 

You,  Song  Fox-Trot 20 

11  153  Rose,  Vincent.  Pardon  Me,  Pretty 
Baby  (from  "  On  With  the  Show  "), 
Song  Fox-Trot  20 

11.154  Stolz,   R.     My  Sunshine  is  You,   Song 

Fox-Trot  20 

SONGS— 

11.155  Burleigh,  H.  T.   (arr.  by).     Were  You 

There  ?  (Negro  Spiritual),  F  ;    C— F1     2     o 

11.156  Gibbs,    Armstrong.     Neglected    Moon! 

(from   "  Midsummer   Madness  "),    E 

flat;    E— A1 20 

11  157     Grover,    J.   M.     The   Street  Singer,    E 

flat;    E— El 20 

11  158     Henschel,    George.     O    if    You    Come 

Along  With  Me,  C  ;    C— E1  . .  ..20 

11,159     Robinson,  Avery  (arr.  by).     Water  Boy 

(Negro  Convict  Song),  G  ;  Bj— E1..  2  o 
11  160     Rowley,   Alec.     Prettv  Betty,    D   flat; 

D— E1 20 

11  161     Thayer,  P.     I  Travel  the  Road,  E  flat  ; 

B J£l    _  ,  .  . .  .  .  ..20 

11  162     Wilson,  H.  Lane  (arr.  bv).     My  Lovely 

Celia,  E  ;    Bx— E1 20 
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11,163     Wolf,     Hugo.     Gebet    and    Anakreons 

Grab,  High  Voice  ;    D — G1  . .  ..20 

MOON  BOOKS. 

The  prices  of  the  following  publications  are  subject 
to  a  reduction  of  two-thirds  for  the  blind  resident  in 
the  British  Isles  and  throughout  the  British  Empire. 
The  following  works  have  been  published  during  the 
month  : — 

3,110-3,115  The  Master  of  Ballantrae,  by 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  6  vols, 
(limited  Edition)         ..  per  vol.    12     o 

3,116-3,122  The  Wild  Geese,  by  Stanley  J. 
Weyman,  7  vols,  (limited  Edition), 
per  vol.  .  .  .  .  ■  •  ..120 

3,039     Things   to   Live    For,    by    J.    R.    Miller, 
Vol.  5  (Devotional  Periodical) 
(British  Readers,  2s.  3d.). 
Accident,  by  Albert  Jean 
Diamonds,  by  Claude  Orval 
In  a  Barn,  by  J.  Jefferson  Farjeon 
The    Man    With    a    Hobby,    by    J. 

Beresford 
The  Most  Beautiful  Girl  in  the  World, 

Margaret  Ferguson 
Mr.  Paul,  by  Mrs.  Reginald  Fellowes 


3     6 


3.146 
3.147 


3.i5o 


by 


3. 151 


Braille, 


B.67     .  . 
Braille, 


Braille, 


BRAILLE  BOOKS. 

The  prices  of  the  following  publications  are  subject 
to  a  reduction  of  two-thirds  for  the  blind  resident  in 
the  British  Isles  and  throughout  the  British  Empire. 

per  vol. 
s.     d. 
10,857-10860     Ancestor  Jorico,   by  William  J. 
Locke.     Grade  2,   Large  size,   Inter- 
pointed,  Paper  Covers,  4  vols.     F.215     5     6 

*Gems  of  English  Verse.    Compiled 

by  M.  Partington.     Edited  by  H.  M. 

Spink,     M.A.,     B.Sc.     Intermediate 

size,  Interlined,  Stiff  Covers. 
10,963     Book  1.     Graduated  Braille.     B.68    .  .      70 
10,964-109,65     Book     2.     Graduated 

2  vols.     B.72 
10,966     Book  3.     Graduated  Braille. 
10,967-10,968     Book     4.     Graduated 

2  vols.     B.93 
10,969-10,970     Book     5.     Graduated 

2  vols.     B.90  .  .  . .  .  .  ..50 

10,971-10,972     Book  6.    Grade  2,  2  vols.    B.112     6     o 
10,973-10,974     Book  7.    Grade  2,  2  vols.    B.127     6     9 

♦14  lines  per  Intermediate  Plate. 
34  Characters  per  line.  Size  of  char- 
acter unchanged. 

10,769-10,772  Good  Wives,  by  Louisa  M. 
Alcott.  Grade  2,  Large  size,  Inter- 
pointed,  Paper  Covers,  4  vols.    F.217     5     6 

10,773-10,777  Lake  of  Wine,  The,  by  Bernard 
Capes.  Grade  2,  Large  size,  Inter- 
pointed,  Paper  Covers,  5  vols.    F.277     5     9 

10, 754-10, 756  Lettres  de  Mon  Moulin,  by 
Alphonse  Daudet.  Grade  1,  Large 
size,     Interpointed,     Paper     Covers, 

3  vols.     F.162  .  .  .  .  ..56 

10,721-10,722     Lunatic   at   Large,    The,    by    J. 

Storer  Houston.  Grade  2,  Large 
size,  Interpointed,  Paper  Covers, 
2    vols.     F.126  .  .  .  .  ..63 

10,778-10,780  Money  Moon,  The,  by  Jefiery 
Farnol.  Grade  2,  Large  size,  Inter- 
pointed, Paper  Covers,  3  vols.    F.144     5     o 

10,725-10,727  Sack  and  Sugar,  by  Mrs.  Alfred 
Sidgwick.     Grade  2,   Large  size,   In- 


terpointed,   Paper    Covers,    3    vols. 
F.169 5     9 

10,781-10,784  Three  Black  Pennys,  The,  by 
Joseph  Hergesheimer.  Grade  2, 
Large  size,  Interpointed,  Paper 
Covers,  4  vols.     F.229  .  .  •  •      5     9 

NEW  EDITION  OF  THE  "BRAILLE  PRIMER." 
The  new  edition  of  the  "  Braille  Primer,"  Grade  2, 

which  includes   Grade    1,   is   now  ready  for  sale,   and 

supplies  can  be  obtained  in  the  usual  way.     The  price 

has  been  fixed  at  1/6  per  copy,  post  free. 

IMPORTANT  TO  ALL  LANGUAGE  STUDENTS  AND 
WIRELESS   LISTENERS. 

The  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  will  publish 
on  1st  January,  a  Braille  Edition  of  "  Le  Pavilion 
sur  l'Eau  "  and  "  Le  Nid  de  Rossignols,"  by  Theophile 
Gautier  (in  French).  These  stories  are  being  used  as 
Exercises  in  the  French  Language  Talks,  which  will 
be  broadcast  by  Monsieur  E.  M.  Stephan,  on  Tuesdays 
(6.50  p.m. — 7.20  p.m.)  in  the  National  Programme, 
from  January  to  March,  1932.  This  book,  apart  from 
its  intrinsic  interest,  will,  therefore,  be  useful  to  Braille 
readers  who  are  following  the  French  Language  Talks. 
It  will  be  in  pocket  size,  and  will  probably  cost  is.  net. 
Orders  for  the  book  should  be  sent  to  the  National 
Institute  now,  so  that  there  is  no  delay  in  delivery. 
It  is  hoped  that  all  wireless  listeners  will  support 
this  first  attempt  of  the  Institute  to  provide  them 
with  Braille  literature  to  accompany  wireless  talks, 
as,  if  the  demand  is  extensive,  Braille  editions  of 
selected  B.B.C.  pamphlets  and  similar  literary 
matter  will  be  put  in  hand  at  once. 

FREE    WOODWORK    PUZZLES    FOR    THE    BLIND. 

Through  the  kindness  of  Dr.  Alexander,  of  Teddmg- 
ton,  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  has  received 
for  free  distribution  to  schools  and  individuals  (schools 
being  given  preference)  a  number  of  woodwork  puzzles, 
of  two  types  (Maltese  Cross  and  Square).  Applications 
for  the  puzzles  should  be  made  as  soon  as  possible 
to  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  224,  Great 
Portland  S:reet,  W.  1,  and  all  requests  will  be  dealt 
with  in  strict  rotation. 

Dr.  Alexander  has  had  reprints  made  of  the  directions 
for  making  the  puzzles,  and  sighted  persons  willing 
to  help  him  in  the  work  by  cutting  out  the  puzzles 
are  asked  to  communicate  with  him  at  his  own  address, 
Bankside,  Ferry  Road,  Teddington,  Middlesex. 

NATIONAL    INSTITUTE    STUDENTS     LIBRARY. 
ADDITIONS. 

BIOGRAPHY.  Vols. 

Oueen  Caroline,  bv  Sir  E.  Perry  .  .  .  .  .  .        5 

ENGLISH  LITERATURE. 

Browne,  Sir  T.     Urn  Burial  .  .  .  .  .  .        1 

Dobree,  B.     Restoration  Tragedy  .  .  .  .        2 

Galsworthy,  J.     Creation  of  Character  in  Litera- 
ture, and  Belloc,  H.     On  Translation .  .  .  .        I 

Harrison,  F.     Studies  in  Early  Victorian  Litera- 
ture .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  . .        3 

Squire,  J.  C.     Essays  on  Poetry  .  .  .  .  .  .        3 

ESSAYS  AND  BELLES  LETTRES. 

Benson,  A.  C.     Essays  of  To-dav  and  Yesterday       1 

Hazlitt,  W.     Table  Talk 6 

Lynd,  R.     Art  of  Letters .  .  . .  . .  . .        3 

HISTORY. 

Ashton,  Sir  G.     The  Great  War,  1914-1918       .  .        3 
Pullan,  L.     From  Justinian  to  Luther    .  .  .  .        4 

Trevelyan,    G.   M.     Garibaldi   and   the   Making 
of  Italy    .  .  . .  . .  •  •  •  •  •  ■        4 

MODERN  LANGUAGES. 

Milne,  J.  M.     Advanced  Tests  in  French  .  .        1 

Moliere  ;    L' Amour  Medicin  and  Le  Sicilien      . .        1 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

Squire,  C.     Celtic  Myth  and  Legend       .  .           .  .  5 
THEOLOGY  AND  RELIGIONS. 

Carpenter,  J.  Estlin  ;   Johannine  Writings          .  .  g 

Moffat,  J.     Everyman's  Life  of  Jesus    .  .           .  .  2 

Relton,  H.  M.      Study  in  Christologv      .  .           .  .  . 

NATIONAL  LIBRARY  FOR  THE  BLIND. 
ADDITIONS     NOVEMBER,  1931. 

Vols. 
FICTION. 

Arnim,  Countess  von.     Father    .  .           .  .           .  .  6 

Bell,  Adrian.     Corduroy  .  .           .  .           .  .           .  .  4 

Benson,  R.  H.     Conventionalists             .  .           .  .  4 

Benson,  Theodora.     Glass  Houses           .  .           .  .  3 

Bowen,  Elizabeth.     Friends  and  Relations        .  .  3 

Candler,  E.     Dinosaur's  Egg        .  .           .  .           .  .  4 

Charlton,  Moyra  (with  preface  by  Lord  Lonsdale) 

Tally-Ho !             1 

Houston,  J.  Storer.     Colonel  Dam          .  .           .  .  3 

Connington,  J.  J.     Two  Ticket  Puzzle  .  .           .  .  4 

Cran,  Marian.     Lusty  Pal             .  .           .  .           .  .  3 

Crespigny,  Mrs.  de.     Missing  Piece          .  .           .  .  4 

Cullum,  Ridgewell.     Treasure  of  Big  Waters  .  .  6 

Dilnot,  G.     Black  Ace 4 

Dudeney,    Mrs.    Henry.     House    in    the    High 

Street       . .          .  .          . .          . .          . .          .  .  4 

France,  Anatole.     Mother  of  Pearl          .  .           .  .  3 

Frankau,   Gilbert.     Martin  Make-Belie ve          .  .  8 

Garnett,  D.     Grasshoppers  Come            .  .           .  .  2 

Garvice,  C.     For  Her  Only           .  .           .  .           .  .  4 

Glaspell,  Susan.     Ambrose  Holt  and  Family   .  .  3 

Klickmann,  Flora.  Visitors  at  the  Flower-Patch  3 

Lowndes,  Mrs.  Belloc.     The  Lodger       .  .           .  .  4 

Mackail,  D.     Young  Livingstones           .  .           .  .  5 

Neumann,  A.     The  Patriot           .  .           .  .           .  .  1 

Onions,  O.     In  Accordance  with  the  Evidence.  .  3 

Oppenheim,  E.  P.      Game  of  Liberty      .  .           .  .  3 

Riley,  W.     Garden  of  Delight 3 

Rice,  Alice  Hegan.     The  Buffer  .  .           .  .           .  .  4 

Rinehart,  Mary  R.     The  Door 5 

Sackville-West,  V.     The  Edwardians     .  .           .  .  5 

"  Sapper."     Finger  of  Fate          .  .           .  .           .  .  4 

Smollett,  T.     Expedition  of  Humphry  Clinker 

(E.  W.  Austin  Memorial)            ..         '..           ..  7 

Somerville,  E.  CE.  and  M.  Ross.     Mount  Music  5 

Syrett,  Netta.     Portrait  of  a  Rebel          .  .           .  .  5 

Thompson,  Sylvia.     Chariot  Wheels      .  .           .  .  4 

Tomlinson,  H.  M.     All  Our  Yesterdays  .  .           .  .  4 

Wallace,  Edgar.     The  Forger      .  .           .  .           .  .  4 

Webling,  Peggy.     Amber  Merchant       .  .           .  .  5 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Clarke,  T.     My  Northcliffe  Diary             .  .           .  .  4 

Dobson,    Rev.    C.    C.     Empty  Tomb   and   the 

Risen  Lord          .  .           .  .           . .           .  .           .  .  2 

Earp,  F.  R.     Way  of  the  Greeks  (E.  W.  Austin 

Memorial)             .  .           .  .           .  .           .  .           .  .  4 

Ford,  Rev.  G.  P.     What  is  Religion  ?   .  .           .  .  1 

Harris,  Frank.     On  the  Trail  ;    My  Adventures 

as  a  Cowboy        .  .           .  .           .  .           .  .           .  .  3 

Hume,  Martin.     Great  Lord  Burghley  (William 

Cecil)  (E.  W.  Austin  Memorial)            .  .           .  .  9 

Kemp,  E.  G.     Mary,  with  Her  Son  Jesus          .  .  1 
Meschler,    M.    S.    J.     Life    of    Our    Lord    Jesus 

Christ,  the  Son  of  God 24 

Moulton,     J.     H.     From     Egyptian     Rubbish-  i 

Heaps        .  .           .  .           .  .           .  .           .  .           . .  2 

Royden,  A.  Maude.     I  Believe  in  God  .  .           .  .  4 

Science  and  Religion.     A  Symposium  .  .           . .  3 

Taylor,  A.  E.     Problem  of  Evil  .  .           .  .           .  .  1 

JUVENILE. 

Uncle  Peter's  "  Book  of  Puzzles,"  taken  from  his 

Children's  Hour  in  the  Evening   News          .  .  1 
GRADE  I. 

Lang,  J.  (Told  to  the  Children  by).     Gulliver's 

Travels     .  .           .  .           .  .           .  .           .  .           .  .  2 


Reed,  T.  B. 
GRADE  III. 

Caine,   Hall. 
ESPERANTO. 

Karinthy,  F 
Patroj  from 
MOON. 

Hutten,  Baroness  von 


The  School  Ghost 


Prodigal  Son 


Norda  Vento 
Misna'o  "    .  . 


Vols. 
3 


Pam's  Own  Story        .  .        6 
PRESENTED  TO  THE  NATIONAL  LIBRARY  FOR 
THE  BLIND  BY  THE  GIRL  GUIDES    ASSOCIA- 
TION. Vols. 
Baden  Powell,  Sir  R.     Girl  Guiding        .  .           .  .        2 

Foxlease,  the  Home  of  Guiding  .  .  .  .  .  .        1 

Girl  Guide  Hymns  and  Tunes      .  .  .  .  .  .        1 

Hann,  Mrs.  A.  C.  Osborn.     Guider  .  .  .  .        1 

Hann,  Mrs.  A.  C.  Osborn.    Rhoda  the  Rebel    .  .        2 
Lane,  M.  Stuart.     Camp  Fire  Yarns       .  .  .  .        4 

Lane,  M.  Stuart.     More  Camp  Fire  Yarns  .  .        8 

Lay,  J.  S.     Citizenship      ..  ..  ..  ..        6 

Phillips,  Hon.  R.  E.     Patrol  System  for  Guides        1 

Rich,  E.  Gile.     Why  So  Stories 2 

Tyacke,  R.  &  E.     Book  of  Service  .  .  .  .        2 

Wade,  E.  K.     Piper  of  Pax  ;    Life  Storv  of  Sir 

R.  Baden  Powell  \  ..        3 

Whelpton,  N.,  and  E.  Streatfield.     Rangers      ..        1 
Woodward,  Marcus.     Camp  Fire  Nature  Yarns       2 


ADVERTISEMENTS 

WANTED.— By  sighted  man  (age  37).  Position  as 
TEACHER  and  VISITOR  for  the  Blind  ;  preparing  for 
next  Home  Teachers'  Examination.  E.  Williamson, 
15,  Lemon  Street,  Halifax. 

WANTED.— Certificated  LADY  HOME  TEACHER 
(sighted).  Salary,  £156  per  annum.  Apply,  giving 
copies  of  two  recent  testimonials  and  stating  age, 
qualifications,  and  experience  to  the  Secretary,  Boston 
and  Holland  Blind  Society,  Pen  Street,  Boston. 

WANTED.— Fully  qualified  BLIND  HOME  TEACHER 
and  VISITOR  for  Plymouth  City  Area.  Salary. 
Plymouth  City  Area  rate.  Applications  stating  age, 
experience,  and  enclosing  references,  to  be  forwarded 
to  the  Superintendent,  South  Devon  and  Cornwall 
institution  for  the  Blind.  North  Hill,  Plymouth. 

EXPERIENCED  HOME  TEACHER  (Honours  in 
Home  Teachers'  Examination)  gives  private  lessons 
in  Braille,  Moon,  and  handicrafts,  and  coaching 
(personally  or  by  correspondence)  in  professional 
knowledge,  for  Home  Teachers'  Examination.  Apply 
XYZ.,  c/o  The  Editor,  The  New  Beacon,  224,  Great 
Portland  Street,  London,  W.  1. 

BOLTON     WORKSHOPS    AND    HOMES    FOR    THE 
BLIND,     MARSDEN     ROAD,     BOLTON. 

WANTED. — Brush  Foreman,  with  experience  of 
Blind  Institution  work.  State  age,  experience  and 
salary  required.  Applications,  together  with  three 
testimonials,  to  be  forwarded  to  the  Superintendent, 
not  later  than  22nd  December,  1931,  and  endorsed 
"  Brush  Foreman." 

NORTH  WALES 
HOME  TEACHING  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

{Registered  under  the  Blind  Persons  Act,  1920.) 
Applications  are  invited  for  the  position  of  General 
Secretary    and  Organiser  (full  time).        Knowledge  of 
Welsh  desirable. 

Particulars  of  Salary  and  Duties  may  be  obtained 
before  December  27th,  1931,  on  written  application  to 
The  Chairman,  Greenwich  House,  Bangor,  Caernarvon- 
shire. 
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